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PREFACE 

The  nature  of  this  work  and  its  relation  to  the  other  treatises 
by  the  same  author  make  desirable  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
and  personal  explanation  of  its  sources,  growth,  and  purpose 
than  would  otherwise  seem  appropriate.  It  is  now  nearly  forty 
years  since  the  study  of  man's  religious  experience  and  reli- 
gious deyelopment  became  for  him  an  absorbing  interest 
Meantime,  the  investigation  has  been  as  diligently  pursued  as 
circumstances  permitted,  from  various  points  of  view.  Bibli- 
cal religion,  as  considered  from  the  critical  and  theological 
standpoint,  received  at  first  his  chief  attention ;  and  this,  with 
the  intent  to  discover  how  much  of  essential  truth  there  was 
in  it,  when  regarded  from  those  more  advanced  positions  of 
race^sulture,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  religion  itself  has 
made  so  important  contributions. 

In  1879  a  somewhat  abrupt  change  in  pi*ofessional  require- 
ments compelled  the  concentration  of  all  his  energries  upon 
questions  which  tiie  new  psychological  science  of  Europe  was 
at  that  time  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  students  of  man's 
mental  life  and  mental  development  For  a  number  of  years, 
his  time  was  almost  completely  given  to  psychological  studies, 
by  a  method  then  quite  new  in  America, — ^namely,  the  phys- 
iological and  experiments.  But  even  then  the  possible  bearing 
of  the  phenomena,  which  were  under  examination,  upon  the 
religious  life  of  man  was  never  lost  out  of  sight  And  when 
the  broader  and  more  fruitful  fields  of  psychology  and  philoso- 
phy were  entered  by  paths  already  made  somewhat  clearer, 
it  became  a  daily  business  and  delightful  duty  to  examine 
afresh  all  the  greater  problems  of  the  spiritual  life  and  devel- 
opment of  humanity. 
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Among  such  problems,  three  are  of  supreme  importance  in 
preparation  for  the  special  study  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  : 
they  are  the  nature  of  the  Self ;  the  nature,  validity,  and  limits 
of  Knowledge ;  and  the  general  theory  of  Reality  which  a  criti- 
cal and  speculative  examination  of  the  so-called  categories 
seems  to  justify  and  even  absolutely  to  require.  The  author's 
researches  on  these  subjects  have  been  confided  in,  and  either 
expressly  or  implicitly  referred  to,  at  almost  every  step  in  the 
following  treatise.  To  bear  this  in  mind  will  much  diminish, 
or  quite  obviate,  a  certain  appearance  of  overconfidence,  and 
even  of  dogmatism,  in  places,  which  any  investigation  of  this 
character  should  carefully  avoid.  Not  everything  can  be  said 
at  the  same  time.  And  in  the  examination  of  so  varied  and 
complex  a  network  of  difficult  problems  as  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  philosophy  of  religion,  some  fixed  points  of  view  must 
be  mapped  out  beforehand ;  and  certain  positions  regarded  as, 
at  least  for  the  present  purposes,  firmly  established.  And  this, 
as  bearing  on  the  following  treatise,  is  what  was  attempted  by 
previous  treatises  on  the  *^  Philosophy  of  Mind,"  the  '^  Philoso- 
phy of  Knowledge,"  "  A  Theory  of  Reality,"  and  the  "  Philos- 
ophy  of  Conduct." 

No  amount  of  preparation,  however,  which  neglects  the 
study  of  comparative  religion  and  of  religion  as  an  historical 
development,  will  suffice  for  any  writer  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  But  the  field  of  the  religious  history  of  humanity  is 
so  vast,  and  so  many  of  its  major  outlines — ^not  to  speak  of  its 
less  important  discoveries  and  delimitations — are  so  obscure 
and  doubtful,  that  a  hundred  lifetimes  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  survey  it  all.  In  apology  for  the  weaknesses  which  scholars 
of  the  subject  from  these  points  of  view  may  discover  in  this 
attempt,  I  can  only  say :  All  the  while,  this  side  of  the  investi- 
gation has  been  kept  in  view;  the  data  for  its  cultivation  have 
been  eagerly  seized  and  prudently  hoarded ;  and  during  the 
last  several  years  my  attention  has  been  directed  largely  to 
learning  from  others,  who  are  specialists  in  the  history  of 
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religions  or  in  their  oomparatiye  study,  the  facts  and  tmths  they 
have  to  impart. 

On  passing  from  a  statement  of  the  way  the  material  has 
been  collected  to  a  description  of  the  method  of  its  handling, 
I  am  more  inclined  to  call  attention  to  its  somewhat  special 
character.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  the  method  of  an  ab- 
stract speculation  as  to  what  religion  ought  to  be,  and  as  to 
how  its  greater  conceptions  of  Ood,  the  World,  man's  Self, 
and  of  the  relations  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  ought 
to  be  framed ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  remain  satisfied 
with  a  description  of  the  phenomena  that  leaves  unattempted 
the  critical  estimate  of  the  truths  for  which  they  stand,  as  well 
as  a  positive  philosophical  doctrine  of  that  Ultimate  Reality 
whose  being  and  nature  the  phenomena  reveal.  Our  method 
does  not  begin  with  an  historical  survey  of  previous  opinions  in 
the  same  field-— of  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Schleiermacher  and  other  authorities ;  nor  does  it  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  psychology  and  anthropology,  whether  pur- 
sued by  the  stjttistical  or  other  method,  can  solve  the  problems 
proposed  by  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  either  the  historical,  the  psychological,  or  the  specu- 
lative method.  It  endeavors  to  include  them  all.  It  aims, 
first  of  all,  to  ascertain  the  facts ;  and  this  in  order  that  it  may 
build  itself  solidly  upon  a  basis  of  actual  human  experience. 
To  these  facts,  when  ascertained,  it  applies  reflective  and  specu- 
lative thought,  in  full  confidence  of  the  conviction  that  human 
knowledge  and  rational  belief  are  progressively  attainable  in 
this  way ;  and  only  in  this  way, — ^in  religion  as  in  other  kinds 
of  human  experience.  In  a  word,  the  method  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  like  that  of  the  pursuit  of  all  philosophical  prob- 
lems, must  be  speculative  upon  a  basis  of  experience.  Truth 
rendu  from  the  application  of  reflective  thinking  to  experienced 
facts. 

What  has  been  already  said  amounts  to  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  division  into  the  Parts  which  follows.     The  first 
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Volume  deal3  chiefly  with  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  the 
data  furnished  by  religious  experience.  It  attempts  a  general 
survey  of  the  **  phenomenology  "  of  religion,  as  regarded  from 
the  historical  and  psychological  points  of  view.  A  mere  refer- 
ence to  the  titles  of  the  three  different  Parts  into  which  this 
Volume  is  divided  will  make  this  more  clear.  It  need  only  to 
be  added  in  this  connection  that,  in  treating  of  the  religious 
being  of  man,  I  have  laid  especial  emphasis  upon  those  larger, 
social  reactions  of  the  human  Self  which  relate  the  spiritual 
life  and  development  to  all  the  other  important  forms  of  race- 
culture.  In  this  way  only  can  the  immense  social  value  which 
religion  necessarily  has,  be  made  sufficiently  apparent. 

In  the  second  Volume  the  leading  conceptions  and  tenets  of 
religion,  especially  as  they  have  come  to  their  highest  develop^ 
ment  in  the  greater  world-religions,  and  above  all  in  Christian- 
ity, have  received  the  sympathetic  but  searching  criticism  which 
they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  modem  science  and  philceophy. 
Here,  of  course,  the  one  absorbingly  interesting  and  important 
question  becomes,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  truth  which  they 
embody  respecting  the  real  Being  of  the  World,  and  respecting 
man's  relations  to  this  Being,  and  man's  destiny. 

A  further  word  of  explanation  is  desirable,  to  set  forth 
the  relation  in  which  the  l^reatment  given  to  Christianity 
stands  to  that  given  to  religion  in  general.  A  preliminary 
statement  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed  than  by  saying 
that  this  religion  is  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  are 
all  the  other  religions.  This  is,  however,  but  to  say  that  its 
data,  as  given  in  the  particular  experiences  which  it  represents, 
are  collected,  surveyed  critically,  and  tested  for  the  truth  that 
is  in  them  by  application  of  such  criteria  as  are  applied  to  man's 
spiritual  life  and  development  in  general.  For  we  are  not 
undertaking  a  work  in  Dogrnatik^  or  in  theology,  Christian  or 
otherwise ;  but  a  quite  free  and  scientific  treatise  of  the  total 
religious  life  and  religious  development  of  humanity.  The 
Christian  faith  is,  indeed,  our  faith.    But  for  this  reason  are 
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we  all  the  more  sympatiietic  toward  the  good  and  true  in  all 
other  religions ;  and  none  the  less  faithful  to  our  ideas  of  what 
is  really  good  and  true,  wherever  found,  in  our  critical  examina- 
tion and  testing  of  our  own  religion. 

For  a  more  express  definition  of  the  attitude  taken  in  this 
eamparative  work,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  chapter  on  the 
**  Standard  of  Religious  Values ; ''  the  justification  of  the  atti- 
tade  can,  of  course,  be  established  only  when  it  is  seen  how  the 
t«6ult  aimed  at  is  secured. 

Only  an  equally  long  and  patient  examination  of  the  subject 
can  prepare  the  most  critical  reader  to  appreciate  the  deficiencies 
of  this  work  as  keenly  as  does  the  author  himself.  However 
n»ny  of  them  might  have  been  avoided  by  some  more  compe- 
tent writer,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  similar 
defects  are  unavoidably  connected  with  the  very  nature  of  its 
study.  The  data  which  form  the  basis  for  truths  of  fact  in  the 
field  of  religion  are  most  conflicting  and  difficult  surely  to  as« 
certain ;  and  the  truths  of  reflection  upon  the  significance  and 
value  of  the  facts  quite  overtax,  at  many  points,  the  energies 
of  thonght  and  imagination  that  can  belong  to  any  individual 
mind.  Since  this  branch  of  philosophy  deals  largely  with  the 
snpreme  ideals  of  humanity,  and  since  these  ideals  are  them^ 
selves  in  a  course  of  development,  final  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems  they  offer  are  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  and  conclusive 
words  are  difficult  to  speak.  I  therefore  desire  that  these  vol- 
umes should  be  considered  as  expressing  at  the  most  an  effort 
to  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  and  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ultimate  meaning  and  supreme  value  of  the  religious 
experience  and  religious  development  of  man. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  errors  of  detail,  and 
to  select  only  such  data  of  facts  as  appear  to  be  fairly  well 
estaUished.  Errors  have,  however,  undoubtedly  crept  in  ; — 
partly,  on  account  of  the  author's  limitations,  but  largely  also 
because  the  different  authorities  consulted  have  by  no  means 
been   always  in  agreement  as  to  the  facts,  and  even  less  in 
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accord  as  to  their  interpretation.  It  is  some  small  comfort  in 
this  connection  to  refer  to  the  expressions  of  the  scholar, 
Edward  Meyer,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his  Oeschichte 
des  Alterthums  (I,  pp.  xvii.^.).  Here  this  writer  truthfully 
says  that  the  understanding  of  important  ancient  inscriptions 
is  often  so  doubtful  as  ^^  to  drive  to  despair  anyone  aiming  to 
write  a  scientific  work  dealing  with  data  of  foreign,  and  es- 
pecially oriental  history.''  But  the  reports  of  residents  and 
travellers  among  present  day  savage  and  uncivilized  tribes 
respecting  their  religious  ideas  and  practices  are  no  less  doubt- 
ful and  conflicting  than  are  the  inscriptions  of  ancient  Egypt 
or  Babylonia.  AU  this  doubt  and  conflict,  however,  does  not 
destroy,  or  greatly  impair,  the  validity  of  the  principal  con- 
clusions which  are  based  upon  the  data.  For  so  completely 
and  pervasively  does  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race  show  itself 
in  all  the  facts  and  expressions  of  its  religious  life,  that  where 
one  illustration  is  found  to  be  misinterpreted  or  displaced,  a 
dozen  others  might  be  substituted  to  furnish  data  for  similar 
conclusions  respecting  the  more  ultimate  truths. 

In  the  spelling  of  proper  names  also  I  have  ventured  quite 
freely  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  scholar  quoted  above. 
In  all  matters  of  transliteration  the  practical  results  to  be  ob- 
tained must  outweigh  any  benefits  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  scientific  consistency.  I  have  therefore  definitely  aban- 
doned any  attempt  to  spell  foreign  and  ancient  names  accord- 
ing to  any  one  rule.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  such  rule  can 
be  established ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  follow  any  rule 
would  render  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  words  un- 
recognizable by  even  the  more  cultured  of  my  readers.  The 
same  names  will,  however,  ordinarily  be  found,  it  is  hoped, 
spelled  in  the  same  way  throughout;  except  in  those  cases 
where  courtesy  to  the  authors  from  whom  they  are  quoted 
seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  conform  to  a  different  spelling. 

In  the  study  of  the  experience,  the  conceptions,  the  practices, 
and  the  ideals,  of  religion,  *^  the  spirit "  of  the  inquiry  is  of 
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peculiar,  and  even  of  dominating  importance.  On  this  point 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have  everywhere  quite  honestly  en- 
deavored to  keep  not  only  the  fair,  but  also  the  sympathetic, 
irenio,  and  conciliatory,  attitude  of  mind. 

To  mention  the  several  hundreds  of  authorities  from  whose 
books  I  have  derived  some  fact,  or  some  suggestion,  or  some 
more  definite  thought,  would  be  manifestly  impossible.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  references,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  foot- 
notes (the  latter  of  which,  however,  I  have  tried  to  limit  as 
much  as  convenient),  will  serve  the  due  purposes  of  a  more 
definite  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations. 

I  send  this  work  out  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  to  some 
others  somewhat  of  the  same  purpose  which  its  preparation 
has  served  to  its  author.  Religion  is  the  great  *'  Psychic  Up- 
lift "  of  the  Race.  The  spiritual  unity  and  spiritual  progress 
of  humanity  represent  all  that  has  most  lasting  and  supreme 
Talue. 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 

Nbw  Havsh,  Sbptbmbxr,  1905. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


"And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nationa  of  men  .  .  .  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  he 
not  far  from  every  one  of  w«."  Paul. 

"  The  essence  of  all  divine  knowledge  is  that  which  opens  the  spiritual  eyee 
of  the  ignorani,  and  destroys  doubts  and  confusion" 

Brahma  Baiharta  Purana. 

"For  when  I  found  Truth,  then  found  I  my  God,  the  Truth  Itself.  .  .  . 
And  now  vnll  I  stand,  and  become  solid  in  Thee,  in  my  mould,  the  Truth.*' 

AUGUBTINX. 

"  There  is  not  anything  I  know,  which  hath  done  more  mischief  to  ReUgion, 
than  the  disparaging  of  Reason/'  Qlantill. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PROBLEM  A19D  MBTHOD 


The  mere  proposal  to  treat  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious 
fl  life  and  development  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view  in- 
ToTves  two  assumptions,  both  of  which,  however,  would  seem 
entitled  to  command  our  confidence  without  preliminary  discus- 
sion. The  first  of  these  is  the  assumption  that  such  phenomena 
exist ;  and  that  they  may  be  collected,  classified,  and  studied 
in  a  manner  to  secure  from  t^em  the  material  for  a  further 
elaboration  by  critical  itnd  reflective  thinking. ..  It  is  assumed, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  niethod  of  critical  and  reflective 
thinking,  which  is  the  method  of  philosophy,  is  applicable  to 
tiiis  material.  In  a  word,  religion  exists  as  a  fact,  and  we  may 
philosophize  about  it.       ,      , 

If,  however,  the  claim  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  philosophy  of  religion, — meaning 
by  this  a  rational  and  defensible  system  of  conceptions  and 
principles  that  have  been  based  upon  scientifically  verifiable 
&ct6, — the  assumptions  involved  in  the  claim  are  by  no  means 
so  evident  On  the  contrary,  there  are  not  a  few  among  those 
who  accept  the  truths  of  this  particular  form  of  religious  faith, 
who  would  agree  with  the  dictum  which  a  modem  historian  ^ 

i  See  the  passage  used  as  a  motto  to  Vol.  I  of  Hamack's  History  of  Dogma 
[English  Translation]. 
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quotes  with  approval  from  Goethe :  ^^  The  Christian  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy."  But  our  primary  as* 
sumption  is  that  philosophy  has  something  to  do — and  some- 
thing which  is  exceedingly  important  and  at  least  theoretically 
valuable— not  only  with  the  Christian  but  with  every  other  ac- 
tual or  possible  form  of  religion.  We  recognize  at  once,  then,  the 
obligation  to  explain  with  some  detail  in  what  meaning  of  the 
words  ''  philosophy  of  religion,"  they  have  been  chosen  as  a  title 
for  the  investigation  before  us ;  and  how  we  are  proposing  to 
conduct  this  investigation.  The  explorer  must  orient  himself 
by  fixing  his  points  of  view  for  the  consideration  of  the  general 
domain  which  religion  presents  to  philosophy,  before  under- 
taking the  more  thorough  exploration  of  any  of  the  numerous 
subordinate  portions  of  the  domain.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  at  present  any  statement  of  the  problem  or  of  its 
method  is  only  preliminary.  The  clearer  comprehension  and 
fuller  justification  of  our  conception  of  the  problem,  and  of 
the  correct  method  of  any  attempt  at  its  solution,  must  be  left 
until  the  investigation  is  completed. 

The  work  we  are  about  to  undertake  ib  constructive  and 
systematic ;  as,  indeed,  all  the  work  of  philosophy  attempts  to 
become.  With  regard  to  the  facts  which  it  aims  to  build  into 
its  structure,  philosophy  assumes  that  they  have  enough  of 
abiding  and  general,  if  not  of  absolutely  unchanging  and 
strictly  universal  character,  to  entitle  them  to  its  method  of 
treatment.  For  philosophy  is  interested  in  what  belongs  to 
man  as  man,  and  not  in  what  is  more  peculiarly  individual  or 
seemingly  accidental.  Exceptions  interest  science;  the  uni- 
fying of  principles  and  of  ideals  is  the  goal  of  philosophy.  It 
is,  therefore,  because  religion  is  an  abiding  and  universal,  as 
well  as  a  practically  influential  and  even  an  essential,  part  of 
man's  complex  life  and  development  that  its  phenomena  de- 
mand philosophical  treatment. 

That  the  facts  of  man's  religious  experience  certainly  pos- 
sess the  characteristics  which  entitle  them  to  become  an  im- 
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portant  branch  of  philosophical  discipline  is  here  assumed  in  a 
preliminary  way ;  the  fuller  evidence  in  justification  of  the 
assumption  will  be  presented  in  subsequent  chapters  upon  the 
nature,  origin,  and  development  of  religion,  upon  the  sources 
and  phases  of  man's  religious  consciousness,  and  upon  the  part 
which  religion  plays  in  the  other  complex  political,  social,  and 
spiritual  developments  of  humanity. 

But  the  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  religion,  in  the 
stricter  meaning  of  these  words,  also  involves  a  certain  more 
or  less  definite  conception  of  philosophy  itself  and  of  the  phil- 
osophical method.  And  here  the  extremes  of  conceding  too 
much  and  of  claiming  too  much  are  both  to  be  avoided.  On  the 
one  hand,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man's  religious 
life  and  development  could  reasonably  expect  to  secure,  whether 
by  processes  mainly  of  deductive  thinking  or  of  inductive  dis- 
covery, a  logically  harmonious  and  interconnected — ^not  to  say,  a 
rigidly  demonstrable — set  of  conceptions  and  principles,  after 
the  fashion  of  Spinoza's  philosophical  classic  (^Etkica  Ordine 
Oeometrieo  Demonstrata)^  or  of  Newton's  Principia.  Even 
less  does  our  assumption  amount  to  a  claim  that  any  one 
mind,  or  any  one  age,  can  evolve  the  philosophy  of  religion  as 
a  finished  product  But  then,  the  very  conception  of  philos- 
ophy forbids  this  claim  for  any  of  its  various  fields  of  inquiry, 
or  for  any  of  the  fruits  yielded  by  any  of  these  fields.  Syste- 
matic philosophy  must  always  remain  no  more,  and  yet  no  less, 
than  an  attempt  to  frame  a  unity  of  rational  assumptions  and 
opinions  concerning  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature  and  of 
the  life  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fault-finding  and  despairing  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the  proposal  of  philosophy  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  religion  is  even  more  unjustifiable.  Religion,  like 
every  other  form  of  man's  complex  experience,  yields  some 
sweet  and  mature  fruits  into  the  lap  of  the  cultivator  who  is 
capable  of  gathering  them  with  a  bold,  judicious,  patient,  and 
aspiring  hand.     '*  Let  the  philosopher,"  says  Professor  Acquoy, 
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in  a  way  to  depreciate  the  application  of  the  philosophical 
method  to  religion,  '^  study  this  question,  if  he  pleases.''^  We 
do  please  to  study  the  religious  life  and  development  of  man 
by  the  help  of  reflective  and  critical  thinking ;  and  in  this  way 
we  hope  to  accomplish  for  these  phenomena  something  of  that 
at  which  philosophy  always  aims. 

The  philosophic  method  as  applied  to  religion  aims  (1) 
to  discover  what  is  permanent  and  universal;  (2)  to  elu- 
cidate and  defend  what  has  at  least  a  relative  rational  cer- 
titude ;  and  (8),  as  far  as  possible,  to  harmonize  the  conclu- 
sions from  the  religious  experiences  of  man  with  conclusions 
derived  from  his  other  experiences,  in  a  systematic  and  uniting 
way. 

The  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  our 
purpose  is  to  cultivate  it,  and  a  philosophy  of  religion  which 
claims  to  furnish  a  demonstrated  and  sjrstematically  arranged 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  might  be  further  illustrated  l^j  re- 
ferring to  the  aims  and  methods  of  Neo-Platonism.^  For  al- 
though there  are  more  modem  illustrations  of  this  distinction, 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  which  sets  the  distinction  itself  in  a 
clearer  light.  Like  that  ancient  ambition  the  ambitious  thinker 
of  to-day  may  with  entire  propriety  affirm :  Our  *^  final  interest 
is  the  religious."  But  the  highest  object  which  modem  philo- 
sophic inquiry  seeks  is  not  the  same  as  that  sought  by  Neo- 
Platonism.  It  is  not  some  vision  or  cognition  of  the  '*  super- 
rational";  nor  is  it  a  complete  and  finished  *' philosophy  of 
revelation."  The  expectation  to  establish  an  absolute  religion 
by  the  aid  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  may  after  centuries 
of  instmctive  experience,  fitiy  be  suffered  to  lapse  and  die.  On 
the  contrary,  our  philosophy  of  religion  proposes  to  retain  a 
final  interest  in  the  religious,  but  to  apply  all  the  rational  powers 
to  the  ascertainment  of  those  truths  of  life  and  reality  for  which 
man's  religious  nature,  in  its  most  profound  and  comprehensive 

1  See  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  336/;  and  Zeller,  Die  Philoaopbie 
der  Griechen,  III,  2. 
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f 
f onns  of  actdvity,  stands  accountable,  both  as  creator  and  ais 

sponsor. 

A  similar  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  has  been 
.  expressed  with  substantial  correctness  and  admirable  brevity 
by  Punjer  ^  in  the  following  sentence :  '^  The  phrase  philosophy 
of  religion,  like  the  analogous  expressions  (JfaturphUosophie^ 
Jieekt$philosophie^  QeschiehtsphUosophiej  u.  a.)  designates  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  a  definite  object, — ^viz..  Religion." 
In  other  words,  it  aims  at  the  **  philosophical  cognition  of  re- 
ligion." This  conception,  however,  raises  at  once  the  further 
questions:  How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  philosophical  as 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  knowing  any  particular  ob- 
ject ;  and,  also.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
particular  object  called  religion  ? 

The  character  of  our  inquiry  may  be  made  still  more  obvious 
by  contrasting  the  aim  of  the  philosophical  with  the  aim  of  the 
80-called  comparative  study  of  religion ;  and  with  the  science 
of  religions.  '^  Comparative  religion,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  a  purely  historical  study.  It  began  when  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  religions  of  different  peoples  and  ages 
fint  stimulated  intellectual  curiosity  and  created  the  desire  to 
make  them  all  the  subject  of  comparative  research.  Its  spirit 
of  historical  science,  and  the  large  and  ever  growing  wealth  of 
material  which  now  characterize  its  best  endeavors,  belong  to 
recent  years.  But  the  beginnings  of  such  a  study  were  made 
centuries  ago.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  Ak- 
bar,  the  Great  Mogul  who  reigned  in  Northern  India  (1566- 
1605)  is  credited  with  having  invited  to  his  court  Muhamma- 
dans,  Jews,  Brahmans,  Zoroastrians,  and  Christians.  He  is 
said  to  have  employed  philologues  in  the  work  of  translating 
all  the  sacred  books  of  other  peoples  to  which  he  could  obtain 
access ;  and  as  well,  experienced  readers  who  read  to  him  daily 
from  foreign  literatures.  It  was  doubtless  due  largely  to  the 
exclusive  spirit  of  Christianity  that,  in  Europe,  until  the  eightr 

iQrundrias  der  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  1. 
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eenth  centuiy,  there  was  little  or  no  study  of  other  leligions ; 
and  until  the  nineteenth  century,  scarcely  any  study  of  any  re- 
ligion from  the  comparatiye  point  of  view.  It  is  to  Herder 
that  the  honor  must  be  awarded  of  founding  in  modem  times 
a  school  for  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of  reli- 
gion.* 

Notwithstanding  the  charge  of  excessive  apriorUm  which  may 
be  brought  against  the  work  of  Hegel,  he  is  the  true  successor 
of  Herder.  For  Hegel  saw  the  real  problem ;  and  he  discussed 
it  in  the  belief  that  reflective  thinking  upon  the  basis  of  the 
facts  of  an  historical  evolution  is  the  only  proper  and  hopeful 
way  for  attempting  its  solution. 

No  philosophy  of  religion  can  longer  hope  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  well-informed  minds  which  does  not  avail  itself  of 
all  the  resources  now  put  at  its  disposal  by  the  historical  and 
comparative  study  of  religions.  For  it  is  just  this  study 
which  furnishes  to  reflection  the  problems  with  which  it  must 
attempt  to  deal.  These  problems  are  suggested  and  offered  by 
historical  facts : — and  not  by  isolated,  disconnected,  and  unim- 
portant facts,  but  by  great  groups  of  interrelated  and  essential 
facts  which  lie  along  lines  of  the  historical  evolution  of  human- 
ity. There  should  be  little  need,  therefore,  to  exhort  the 
would-be  philosopher,  first  of  all  to  learn  with  due  diligence  and 
modesty  from  the  students  of  the  religious  history  of  humanity 
precisely  what  it  is  about  which  he  is  expecting  to  philosophize. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  historical 
and  comparative  study  of  the  world's  religions  is,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  philosophy  of  religion ;  nor  does  such 
study  satisfy  fully  the  demands  either  of  man's  intellectual 

1  It  is  a  defect  in  Professor  Jastrow's  account  (The  Study  of  Religion — 
Its  History  and  Character:  chap.  I)  that  be  makes  no  mention  of  India; 
and  we  cannot  accord  to  Spinoza  the  place  which  he  assigns  to  him  in  the 
development  of  the  study  of  religion.  The  proposal  of  Lessing,  "to  see 
in  all  positive  religions  the  course  taken  by  the  human  intellect  in  its  un- 
folding/' emphasizes  the  psychological  and  philosophical  rather  than  the 
historical  method  of  study. 
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ourioBitj  or  of  his  practical  and  spiritual  life.  But  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  this  increase  of  knowledge  about 
the  religious  history  of  humanity  has  been  to  awaken  and  stimu- 
late the  call  for  a  renewed  attempt  to  treat  religion  by  the  phil- 
osophioal  method.  The  first  effect  of  the  travel  and  resulting 
discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
to  interest  students  in  the  religious  beliefis  and  cult  of  the 
different  peoples  with  which  this  travel  brought  Europeans 
into  contact.  But  ihe  second  effect  was,  of  course,  to  raise 
such  questions  as  follow:  Why  so  many  and  different  reli- 
gions ?  Why  religion,  as  a  permanent  and  universal  affair,  at 
all  ?  And,  finally :  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  that  unity 
in  variety  which  the  different  religions  show ;  and  to  harmon- 
ize the  assumptions,  conceptions,  principles,  ideals,  and  practi- 
cal aims  of  this  development  of  humanity  with  its  other  leading 
developments?  Thus  the  discoveries  of  comparative  religion 
have  only  heightened  and  intensified  our  interest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  its  ultimate  problems.  And  no  mere  heaping  up  of 
facts,  or  refinement  of  statement  as  to  what  the  facts  are,  can 
avail  to  answer  any  such  inquiries  as  those  which  the  discov- 
eries themselves  raise.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  demands  to  know  what  the  facts  of  man's  religious  histoiy 
signify  for  our  view  of  the  ultimate  realities  which  condition 
his  existence  and  his  evolution ;  and  for  the  highest  ideals  and 
supreme  values  of  his  life. 

And,  indeed,  the  historical  study  of  religion  has  of  itself  some- 
thing important  to  teach  upon  this  very  point.  For  it  clearly 
shows  that  the  endeavor  to  give  certainty  and  logical  consistency 
to  man's  religious  beliefs  and  practices  constitutes  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  persistent  of  human  endeavors.  In  some  impor- 
tant way  it  is  true  that  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  a  very 
ancient  and  influential  factor  not  only  in  man's  religious  de- 
velopment, but  also  in  the  development  of  his  entire  complex 
life.  The  philosophical  and  speculative  study  of  religion 
existed  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  long   before  its 
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historical  and  comparative  study.  In  India,  nearly  or  quite 
two  thousand  years  before  Akbar,  regular  tournaments  for  the 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  religion  were  held  at  the  various 
courts  ;  and  all  the  possible  schools  of  religious  philosophy — 
such  as  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Theism,  Dualism,  etc., — had 
their  claims  presented  and  advocated.  There  is  even  no  little 
ground  for  the  contention  of  a  recent  historian  of  philosophy,^ 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  various  religions  of  the  world  must 
not  only  enter  much  more  largely  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
into  the  account  of  the  development  of  philosophy ;  but  also 
that  these  doctrines,  essentially  considered  and  when  '^  stripped 
of  their  mythological  clothing,"  are  philosophy  itself.' 

The  study  of  religion  from  the  historical  and  comparative 
point  of  view,  and  its  study  from  the  philosophical  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  considered  as  antagonistic  or  even  independ- 
ent. Comparative  religion  shapes  and  hands  over  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion  the  problems  which  it  discerns  but  can- 
not solve.  Further  discussion  of  this  relation  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  questions  of  method. 

If  it  be  proposed  to  employ  this  title  as  it  applies  to  the 
sciences  which  can  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  experimental  methods — ^the  so-called  ^*  exact  sci- 
ences"— then  it  is  not  proper  to  speak  of  the  science  of  re- 
ligion. Fixed  laws,  reversible  sequences,  definite  and  demon- 
strable formulas,  have  not  yet  been  found,  nor  can  we  ever 
hope  to  find  them,  in  the  religious  life  and  development  of 
humanity.^  The  failure  at  this  point,  if  failure  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  not  due  to  faulty  methods  of  exploration  or  to  inca- 
pacity in  the  explorers.     The  phenomena  of  man's  religious 

1  Deussen,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  I,  p.  viii. 

3  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  notice  that  ahnost  all  the  modem 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  man's  religious  experi- 
ence has  been  due  to  the  beginning  and  increa^ing  acquaintance  of  Europe 
with  the  religions  of  India. 

s  Comp.  Rhys  Davids,  Origm  and  Growth  of  Religion,  [Hibbert  Lectures, 
1881],  p.  10. 
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life  and  development  are  far  too  complex,  subtle,  and  swiftly 
changeable,  to  admit  of  this  kind  of  scientific  handling  and  sci- 
entific construction.  Indeed,  the  very  attempt  to  use  such  a 
method  shows  an  inadequate  and  untrained  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  religious  experience  itself.  But  there  is  a 
more  liberal  and  scarcely  less  appropriate  meaning  of  the  word 
**  science  "  which  renders  it  in  some  measure  applicable  to  the 
phenomena  of  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  cult.  Wher- 
ever there  are  facts  which  may  be  observed  critically,  classified 
and  compared  with  care,  and  their  more  or  less  regular  group- 
ings and  sequences  discovered,  together  with  the  explanations 
of  these  relations,  there  the  beginnings  at  least  of  a  science  are 
to  be  found.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  a  *'  science  of 
religion "  is  possible  in  this  looser  but  valid  meaning  of  the 
term ;  or  even  that  some  worthy  approaches  have  already  been 
made  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  science.  Indeed,  the 
comparative  and  historical  study  of  the  different  religions  of 
the  world  lays  the  sure  foundations  for  a  science  of  religion. 
And  although  it  would  be  an  obvious  exaggeration  to  claim 
that  a  system  of  laws  regulating  unvarjringly  the  manifesta- 
tions and  developments  of  man's  religious  consciousness  has 
been  discovered,  certain  conclusions  of  a  quasirecienti&c  char* 
acter  as  to  the  origin  and  interrelation  of  these  manifesta- 
tions and  developments  may  be  made  apparent. 

When,  however,  we  have  once  for  all  admitted  the  propri- 
ety of  speaking  of  a  '^  science  of  religion,"  the  question  still 
remains  unanswered  as  to  what  kind  of  a  science  this  may  be ; 
and,  as  well,  the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  method 
applicable  to  this  science.  On  this  point  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  science  of  religion  is  a  psycholog- 
ical, or  to  use  the  term  of  Tiele,^  "  a  mental  science."  "  There 
is  no  question  here  about  natural  laws"  (that  is,  in  the  re- 
stricted meaning  of  the  word  as  applying  to  physical  nature, 
or  to  the  science  of  things).     It  follows  also  that  when  we 

1  £3ement8  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  I,  pp.  216  and  245. 
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are  speaking  of  the  developmeut  of  religion  we  are,  as  the 
same  authority  declares,  using  an  '*  elliptical  term,"  and  are 
really  studjring  the  *'  development  of  the  religious  man."  The 
science  of  religion  is,  then,  an  historical  science,  as  well  as  a 
psychological  science,  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  evolu- 
tion in  history  of  the  life  of  self-conscious  and  rational  beings. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  of  knowledge  or  of  reasonable 
conjecture  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  beginning  science  of 
religion,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute  as  to  the  relations 
in  which  this  body  of  scientific  truth  stands  to  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  science  of  religion,  like  the  history  of  reli- 
gions, prepares  the  phenomena  in  the  form  of  problems  for 
philosophy  to  consider.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  philosophy 
is  dependent  upon  science ;  but  science  is  deficient,  inconclu- 
sive, unsatisfying,  without  philosophy.^  In  the  investigation 
before  us,  eveiy  legitimate  claim  to  furnish  a  scientific  basis 
for  constructing  a  philosophy  of  religion  must  be  welcomed 
and  carefully  considered.  But  the  critical  freedom  of  the  genu- 
ine philosophical  spirit  needs  to  be  preserved,  not  only  when, 
but  even  especially  when,  phenomena  like  those  of  man's 
religious  life  and  development  are  the  subjects  for  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  at  least  two  of  the  particular  sciences  which  stand 
in  the  closest  connection  with  the  proposal  to  study  religion 
from  the  philosophical  point  of  view.  These  are  psychology 
and  anthropology.  The  study  of  religion  is  always  essentially 
psychological.  Even  the  preliminary  survey  of  an  historical 
and  comparative  character  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  use  of  the  psychological  method.     For  the  phenomena 

I  M.  Bumouf  (La  Science  dee  Religions,  p.  2)  seems  to  us  quite  com- 
pletely to  transpose  the  relations  between  the  philosophy  of  religion  and 
the  so-called  science  of  religions.  With  M.  Bumouf,  science  seems  to  stand 
for  a  body  of  ascertained  principles;  philosophy  for  the  unverifiable  theoriz- 
ing of  the  individual  thinker.  But  in  no  case  is  this  a  satisfactory  con- 
ception of  the  relations  existing  between  science  and  philoeophy;  least  of 
all,  in  the  case  of  man's  religious  experience. 
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of  religion  are  psyohioal  phenomena.  All  its  objectiye  mani- 
festations reveal  their  real  significance  only  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  life  of  the  human  soul ;  and  all  the  conceptions,  be- 
liefs, and  practices,  of  every  form  of  religion  known  to  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  are  products  of  this  life.  Neither  history 
nor  any  other  science,  neither  revelation  nor  speculation,  neither 
human  nor  divine  authority,  can  take  religion  out  of  the  psy- 
chological sphere.  The  psychology  of  the  religious  consciousness 
is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  propsBdeutic  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  And  the  older  speculative  attempts  at  this  branch  of 
philosophy  have  not  erred  more  seriously  through  their  neglect 
of  historical  and  comparative  study  than  through  their  igno- 
rance of  psychology.  But  psychology  can  no  more  take  the 
place  of  philosophy  than  can  comparative  religion. 

Anthropology  has,  of  late,  interested  itself  in  no  small  de- 
gree  in  the  study  of  the  religious  aspect  of  human  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  from  its  very  nature,  because  it  combines  the 
advantages  of  the  historical  and  the  psychological  methods, 
this  science  would  seem,  of  all  others,  adapted  to  become  the 
most  close  kindred  and  valuable  handmaid  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  In  the  past,  however,  anthropology  has  scarcely 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  this  respect,  in  a  worthy  and  commend- 
able way.  For  its  comparative  failure  there  are  probably 
these  three  reasons  chiefiy  to  be  assigned.  Anthropology  has 
only  of  late,  and  as  yet  somewhat  grudgingly,  acknowledged 
its  dependence  upon  psychology  for  its  own  successful  pursuit. 
In  the  effort  to  make  itself  an  objective  and  exact  science  it 
has  forgotten  that  man  cannot  be  studied,  either  as  respects 
his  nature,  his  achievements,  or  his  developments,  in  the  purely 
objective  way  of  the  physical  sciences.  But  anthropology  is  es- 
sentially a  psychological  science,  for  man  is  a  thinking,  feeling, 
willing  soul ;  and  in  all  human  history  the  subjective  lies  back 
of,  and  gives  life,  interest,  and  value  to  the  objective. 

In  the  second  place,  the  natural  and  proper  interest  of  an- 
thropological science  in  the  study  of  origins  has  too  often  led 
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its  devotees  into  speculations  which,  although  put  forth  as  estab- 
lished by  scientific  method  in  the  fonn  of  general  principles 
and  fixed  laws,  are  far  enough  indeed  from  meriting  any  such 
claim  to  acceptance.  The  more  our  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  facts  increases,  the  farther  do  we  appear  to  be  from 
a  really  scientific  knowledge  of  the  absolute  beginnings  of 
racial  developments.  Strictly  speaking  little  or  nothing  is 
known  about  primitive  man.  Especially  in  respect  of  the  first 
things  of  his  religious  consciousness,  the  safest  motto  for  phi- 
losophy would  seem  to  be  a  confession  of  ignorance  for  the  pres- 
ent, if  not  a  relinquishment  of  hope  for  the  future  [t$moramti«, 
if  not  also  ignoraHmiu'}.  However,  there  is  a  peculiar  tempta- 
tion to  speculate  about  the  beginnings  of  religion ;  because, 
while  the  accumulation  of  facts  concerning  the  existing  lower  or- 
ders of  religious  belief  and  cult  is  so  great,  the  information  needed 
to  account  for  their  origin  and  arrangement  into  a  scheme  of  con- 
sistent development  is  so  meagre,  as  to  lead  to  an  almost  hope- 
less confusion  of  opinions.  Yet  more  important,  perhaps,  in  its 
disturbing  influence,  is  the  tendency,  so  common  among  anthro- 
pologists, largely  or  quite  completely  to  neglect  those  higher 
forms  of  religious  experience— the  great  world-reUgions  and 
especiaUy,  among  them,  Christianity— which  embody  most  com- 
pletely the  permanent  principles,  suggest  most  vividly  the 
supreme  ideals,  and  satisfy  most  thoroughly  the  essential  needs 
of  man's  religious  consciousness.  In  no  branch  of  evolution 
<^n  the  highest  and  choicest  products  of  the  life  of  nature,  or 
the  life  of  man,  be  neglected  without  a  sacrifice  of  scientific 
completeness  and  scientific  certainty.  If  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  egg  must  be  known  in  order  to  know  the 
bird,  the  bird  must  be  known  in  oi*der  to  appreciate  the  struc- 
ture and  understand  the  final  purpose  of  the  development  of 
the  egg.  If  we  need  the  generic  history  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  higher  attainments  of  the  genus,  we  need  the  best 
specimens  of  the  most  highly  developed  species  in  order  to 
•comprehend  the  teleology  of  the  genus.     Especially  true  is 
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this  in  the  case  of  man's  moral  and  religious  evolation.  For 
in  morals  and  religion  the  dominance  of  value-judgments  and 
ihe  influence  of  ideals  are  so  powerful  that  any  neglect  of 
the  higher  forms  of  development  impairs  the  value  and  limits 
the  trustworthiness  of  conclusions  respecting  the  lower  and 
more  nearly  primitive  forms. 

Connected  with  this  consideration  is  another  and  third: 
neither  the  science  nor  the  philosophy  of  religion  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  without  approaching  the  phenomena  in  a 
certain  sympathetic  and  appreciative  temper  of  mind.  Religion 
is  essentially  an  inner  experience  :  it  manifests  itself  in  varied 
forms  which  may  be  made  the  object  of  observation,  record  and 
reflective  study.  But  interpretation  is  of  the  first  importance 
here ;  and  satisfactoiy  interpretation  is  not  possible  without 
experience.  He  who  has  never  felt  the  mystery  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  he  who  has  never  desired  and  sought  to  know 
and  commune  with  the  Divine  Being,  he  who  has  never  ac- 
knowledged his  need  of  improved  relations  toward  the  all-com- 
prehending Life  of  the  World, — he  is  ill-fitted  indeed  to  com- 
prehend the  religious  nature  and  development  of  his  fellow- 
men.  In  truth,  a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  which  is  especially 
credited  with  the  titles  "objective"  and  "  scientific" — ^however 
appropriate  to  other  forms  of  research — >when  it  approaches 
the  phenomena  of  religion  is  not  really  scientific  and  utterly 
fitils  of  reaching  its  object. 

At  the  same  time,  no  student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  can 
neglect  the  data  furnished  to  his  hand  by  modem  researches  in 
the  field  of  anthropology  without  the  failure  to  possess  himself 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  means  for  accomplishing  success- 
fully his  task.  For  the  essential  and  permanent  relations  be- 
tween anthropology  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  are  such  that 
the  latter  imperatively  needs  the  data  discovered  by  the  former ; 
while  the  former  is  quite  unable  to  give  the  final  and  most 
valuable  treatment  to  these  data  without  the  help  of  the  latter. 

The  claim  of  philosophy  to  a  field  peculiarly  its  own,  has,  of 
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late,  been  somewhat  further  complicated  by  the  attempt  to 
relegate  the  whole  subject  of  religion  to  so-called  sociology,^  or 
even  to  biology.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  this  rival  claim  asserts, 
that  one  of  the  conceptions  which  serve  to  bring  about  a  unity 
among  all  the  different  religions  is  that  of  a  social  bond  (lien 
de  Bociitf)  between  man  and  superior  powers  more  or  less  like 
himself.  Human  sociability  extends  even  to  the  heavens  them- 
selves, and  everywhere  throughout  the  imag^ed,  invisible  world. 
The  tie  which  unites  the  gods  among  themselves,  or  the  gods 
and  men,  or  men  to  the  One  Grod,  is  necessarily  conceived  of 
after  the  analogy  of  human  society.  But  this  truth,  important 
as  it  is,  by  no  means  sums  up  all  the  legitimate  and  valuable 
conclusions  of  a  reflective  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  man^s 
religious  life  and  development.  Nor  is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  the  surrender  of  all  investigations  into  the  field  occupied 
by  these  phenomena  to  the  loosely  connected  and  extremely 
complex  group  of  studies  denominated  **  sociology."  Moreover, 
the  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
religion  which  a  purely  sociological  theory  devises  does  not — as 
vnll  subsequently  appear — by  any  means  agree  in  all  respects 
with  the  order  of  development  which  the  historical  and  com- 
parative study  of  religions  shows  to  have  been  the  fact.  The 
unit  element  of  sociological  development,  the  individual  man, 
is  by  no  means  deemed  a  mystery  by  himself  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  development.  What  man  chiefly  knows,  or  thinks 
he  knows,  and  what  he  therefore  least  of  all  envelopes  in  mystery, 
is  his  own  Selfhood.  The  things  and  forces  of  physical  nature, 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  trees,  plants,  and  animals,  especially 
those  of  the  least  man-like  sort,  are  the  rather  esteemed  myste- 
rious. These  are  the  first  objects  of  religious  belief  and  worship ; 
not  because  they  are  so  well  known,  but  because  they  are  so  un- 
known, so  doubtful  as  to  their  sociological  character ;  and  be- 
cause man  is  therefore  so  doubtful  about  the  propriety,  or  even 

iSee  especially  the  work  of  M.  Guyau,  Llrr^igion  de  L'Avenir,  with 
tte  mib-title,  £tude  Sociologique. 
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the  possibility,  of  estaUiBhing  any  social  bond  between  them 
and  himself. 

The  relations  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  various  at- 
tempts at  scientific  treatment  of  the  same  or  kindred  phenom- 
ena must,  then,  be  maintained  with  self-respect  for  each  and  with 
reciprocal  respect  among  all.  Each  of  these  sciences— compar- 
ative history,  psychology,  anthropology,  sociology — ^has  its  ap- 
propriate sphere.  They  all  contribute  the  wealth  of  their  ac- 
cumulations to  the  foundations  of  fact  and  law  upon  which 
reflective  thinking  must  build  its  systematic  view  of  the  world, 
if  it  is  to  command  the  respect  of  the  particular  sciences,  or  even 
to  cherish  a  reasonable  self-respect  But  not  one  of  these 
sciences,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can  usurp  the  place  or  per- 
form the  service  of  critical  and  constructive  philosophy.  And 
in  this  conclusion  we  may  justify  ourselves  by  an  appeal  to 
history,  as  its  witness  is  summarized  in  the  following  pregnant 
sentences  from  Merz  :^  ^'  We  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  critical  period  unable  to  say  that  any  one  of  the  three  realms 
of  thought,  (namely — scientific,  philosophical,  religious)  has 
gained  an  undisputed  victory  over  the  others.  Science  is 
more  than  ever  that  kind  of  thought  which  gives  knowledge 
and  certainty.  Religion  is  still  the  generally  recognized  abode 
for  those  convictions  which  refer  to  our  deepest  personal  inter- 
ests. And  more  than  ever  do  we  feel  the  need  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  both  in  some  theory  of  life  which  is  neither  purely 
scientific,  nor  purely  individualistic ;  and  this  means  that  phi- 
losophy is  as  much  needed  as  ever." 

Much  has  already  been  implied  with  regard  to  the  Method 
which  philosophy  must  employ  in  its  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problems  offered  to  it  by  the  religious  life  and  religious  devel- 
opment of  man.  Some  more  precise  statement  is,  however, 
necessary  concerning  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
duct the  present  examination. 

The  method  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  follows  from  the 

1 A  HisU^  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  I,  p.  73. 
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complex  nature  of  the  subject  of  religion, — that  is,  from  the 
nature  of  man.  For  men  in  general  are  religious ;  they  have 
beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  of  the  religious  sort.  Or, 
the  rather  we  may  say,  that  the  human  being  is  essentially  re- 
ligious. But  man  is  also  a  reflective  and  rational  being.  It  is 
of  his  nature  to  philosophize.  He  has  that  form  of  experience 
which  is  called  religion ;  and  he  wishes  to  understand  the 
ultimate  significance,  the  value  with  reference  to  his  cognitions 
of  Reality  and  of  his  practical  adjustments  toward  Reality,  of 
this  form  of  his  experience.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  religion : 
it  is  as  inevitable  at  a  certain  stage  of  human  development  as 
any  other  work  of  human  reason  possibly  can  be. 

In  religion,  as  in  all  other  fields  of  philosophical  inquiry,  the 
means  employed  must  be  adapted,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  human  experience  as  presented  in  a  form  to  require 
treatment  by  the  method  of  philosophy ;  and  then  to  subject  this 
material  to  critical  analysis,  rational  interpretation,  and  com- 
parison with  other  allied  forms  of  experience,  with  a  view  to  a 
speculative  synthesis.  Now  in  the  field  of  religion  it  is  certain 
beliefs,  sentiments,  and  forms  of  conduct,  in  which  these 
facts  consist;  these  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices  are 
the  substance  of  religion.  The  treatment  of  these  facts 
by  the  philosophical  method  results  in  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

More  specifically  defined  the  question  of  method  includes 
the  way  of  getting  at  the  facts  of  man's  religious  life  and  re- 
ligious development.  That  is  to  say,  the  method  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  historical  and  comparative  with  the  psychological 
method.  Man*s  religious  life  is  a  life  of  the  race  in  history  ; 
and  his  religious  development  is  a  historical  process.  Thus 
anthropology  and  comparative  religion,  by  the  use  of  the  his- 
torical method,  furnish  organs  both  of  standing  and  of  motion 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Without  these  studies,  philoso- 
phy floats  aimlessly  in  mid-air ;  or,  if  it  moves  in  any  well- 
defined  direction,  it  fails  to  carry  the  conviction  that  its  voyaging 
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is  toward  the  land  of  trath  and  reality.  Without  these  studies, 
philosophy  can  neither  discover  and  occupy  any  sure  positions, 
nor  move  along  lines  of  thinking  which  follow  the  lines  along 
which,  in  actuality,  has  moved  the  religious  life  of  humanity. 
Without  them,  also,  the  speculative  synthesis  at  which  philoso- 
phy aims,  and  its  effort  at  a  reconciling  and  uniting  view  of 
the  ultimate  problems  of  nature  and  of  human  life,  fails  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  those  who  seek  for  truth  by  the  method 
of  reflective  thinking  rather  than  secure  the  empty  satisfaction 
of  speculation  for  its  own  sake. 

But  the  historical  and  comparative  method,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  method  of  anthropology,  require  to  be  assisted  and 
supplemented  by  the  psychological  method.  By  themselves — 
if,  indeed,  they  could  really  be  pursued  strictly  by  thenuelves — 
comparative  religion  and  anthropology  can  throw  little  or  no 
light  upon  some  of  the  problems  offered  by  man's  religious  expe- 
rience. This,  for  example,  is  preeminently  true  of  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  religion.  As  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  Part 
II  of  this  work,  the  necessity  for  the  constant  use  of  the 
psychological  method  arises  from  the  veiy  nature  of  religion, 
which  springs  ever  fresh  and  self-renewing  and  full  of  life  and 
vigor  from  the  soul  of  man.  For  to  man,  religion,  with  its  be- 
liefs, sentiments,  and  practices,  is  as  natural  and  necessary,  and 
as  rational,  too,  as  are  any  of  the  other  highly  complex  reactions 
of  his  spirit  upon  his  environment  and  upon  the  totality  of  his 
otiier  experiences. 

The  benefits  of  free  and  intelligent  use  of  the  historical  and 
pyschological  methods  are  not  confined  simply  to  certif  jring  the 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  with  respect  to  certain 
groups  or  broad  areas  of  fact.  History,  psychology,  and  an- 
thropology, have  fundamental  truths  to  tell  concerning  man's 
nature  and  the  laws  of  his  being  and  development,  which  the 
philosophy  of  religion  imperatively  needs  to  know.  The  value 
of  these  truths  cannot  be  better  emphasized,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  present  connection,  than  by  citing  some  of  the  con- 
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olusions  reached  by  the  anthropologist  Waitz.^  It  is  the 
ynritwd  wiity  of  the  raee^  whether  we  consider  its  historical 
evolution  in  time,  or  its  present  distribution  over  the  earth, 
with  all  the  existing  grades  of  race-culture,  which  impressed 
this  distinguished  student  of  the  phenomena.  **  This,"  says 
he,  '*  is  established  in  the  most  indubitable  fashion  if  we  keep 
in  sight  the  accounts  which  the  different  travelers  have  given 
of  the  spiritual  peculiarities  of  the  most  cultureless  peoples. 
Everywhere  essentially  the  same  type  of  spiritual  life  meets 
us."  Of  the  most  civilized  Europeans  and  of  the  wild,  so-called 
*^  primitive ''  man  (the  Natur-menacK)^  including  the  most  ape- 
like negroes,  the  word  of  the  poet  is  true :  * 

**  Die  schlechteBte  Ctosellsohaft  lasst  dich  fuhlen 
Dass  dn  ein  Mensoh  mit  Mensohen  bist.** 

But  while  all  races  of  men  are  thus  positively  united  by  un- 
broken and  unbreakable  bonds  of  spiritual  kinship,  they  are 
negatively  differentiated  from  the  lower  animals,  and  so  posi- 
tively and  closely  imited  with  one  another  in  the  following 
among  other  ways :  (1)  Superior  perfectibility ;  (2)  superior 
means  of  expressing  the  inner  life, — especially  speech ;  (8)  sa- 
perioriiy  of  social  nature  and  of  capacity  for  social  organization ; 
and  (4)  the  possession  of  the  religious  element,  which  is  **  no- 
where wanting  where  the  remaining  characteristics  of  humanity 
show  themselves ;  and  if  it  often  does  appear  only  in  distorted 
form,  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  peoples  is  on  the  whole 
everywhere  demonstrable,  and  this  influence  in  all  cases  where 
we  have  accurate  knowledge  is  a  very  significant  one."* 
But  to  take  a  special  case :  M.  R^ville  *  is,  by  use  of  the  histori- 

^See  especially  Anthropologie  der  NaturvOlker,  I,  ii,  cap.  1,  (m  "The 
Specific  Characters  of  Man,"  pp.  315  ff. 
3  "The  worst  companionship  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  a  man  among 


men." 


» Waltz,  Ibid,,  p.  322. 

« The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    [Hibbert  Lectures,  1884] 
p.  7/. 
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cal  and  psychological  method  for  the  examination  of  the  native 
religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  entirely  satisfied  that  he  finds 
there  **  the  same  fundamental  principles,  the  same  laws  of  evo- 
lution and  transformation,  the  same  internal  logic ; "  in  a  word 
*^a  fundamental  identity  of  spiritual  being"  with  ourselves.^ 
^^  All  mythology  and  all  history  of  beliefs,"  says  another  writer 
on  this  subject,  **  must  finally  turn  to  psychology  for  their  sat- 
isfactory elucidation/' ' 

The  reliance,  then,  which  true  philosophy  in  all  its  branches 
places  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  particular  sciences,  must  in 
the  case  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  be  bestowed  chiefly  upon 
the  sciences  of  psychology,  anthropology,  and  comparative  his* 
tory.  These  sciences  must  be  allowed  the  perfect  freedom  in 
the  use  of  their  respective  methods  to  which  they  have  long  ago 
proved  themselves  entitled.  In  their  own  appropriate  domain, 
philosophy  is  neither  their  master,  their  arbiter,  nor  their  judge. 
But  in«some  real  and  important  way  they  are  all  the  servants 
of  philosophy ;  and  by  the  use  of  their  method  they  furnish  to 
the  critical,  reflective,  and  systematic  method  of  philosophy 
those  generalizations  and  laws,  and  more  permanent  and  uni- 
versally active  causes,  of  whose  significance,  value,  and  unitary 
relations  with  the  other  particular  sciences,  philosophy  takes 
cognizance.  For  philosophy,  in  general,  aims  to  harmonize  and 
unify  all  human  experience.  And  the  philosophy  of  religion,  in 
particular,  aims  to  harmonize  and  unify  the  phenomena  of 
man's  religious  life  and  development — his  religious  experience 

1  On  this  point  we  might  further  quote  K.  Bruchmann,  who  says  (Zeit- 
achrift  ftlr  Vdlkerpgychologie,  XI,  p.  124) :  ''It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the 
striking  similarity  in  primitive  religious  ideas  and  actions  does  not  come 
from  an  interchange  of  tradition  but  rather  has  its  roots  in  the  essentially 
nmilar  mental  construction  of  man  (italics  ours),  and  in  the  primitive  ten- 
dencies of  the  human  individual."  And  as  another  writer  has  truly  said: 
"Before  this  unity  of  the  human  spirit,  in  its  perpetually  similar  features, 
the  mdividual,  national,  or  even  racial  differences  sink  into  insignificance." 
(J.  J.  Honegger,  Allgemeine  Gulturgeschichte,  I,  p.  332.) 

>  Granger,  The  Wondiip  of  the  Romans,  p.  vii. 
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— with  the  other  principal  forms  of  his  experience.  The 
scientific  method  as  employed  by  psychology,  anthropology, 
and  comparative  history,  therefore,  prepares  for  philosophy  the 
facts  of  human  religious  experience  in  the  form  of  a  body  of 
science,  in  the  looser  and  yet  legitimate  meaning  of  the  title. 

The  other  half  of  the  method  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
concerns  its  way  of  dealing  with  the  facts  when  once  they  have 
been  ascertained,  classified,  explained,  and  arranged  under  the 
conception  of  development,  by  the  use  of  the  mixed  psychological 
and  historical  method.  This  method  of  philosophizing  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  even  to  describe  and  perhaps  impossible  to 
reduce  to  strictly  scientific  foi*m.  /  It  implies,  first  of  all,  the 
possession  of  a  certain  spirit  which  it  is  proper  to  call  the  philo- 
sophic spirit,  or  temper  of  mind.  Everywhere,  but  especially  in 
dealing  with  ethical  and  religious  truths,  this  spirit  is  critical  but 
not  coldly  sceptical ;  it  has  hospitality  and  breadth  but  is  not 
indifferent ;  it  is  reverent  but  free,  cautious  but  implicitly  con- 
fident of  the  supreme  value  and  gracious  influences  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  philosophic  spirit,  as  applied  to  reflection  upon  the 
problems  of  religion,  is  closely  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  ethico-religious  spirit  itself.  And  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  claim  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  aesthetical 
and  ethical  subjects,  so  also  in  the  case  of  religion,  the  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative  spirit  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  method 
of  inquiry. 

But  the  possession  of  the  philosophic  temper  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  training  in  the  use  of  the  philosophical  method. 
Indeed,  the  disciplined  temper  can  scarcely — ^although  it  be 
given  by  heaven  in  different  degrees  to  different  men— be  gained 
or  retained  without  actual  practice  of  the  method.  In  religion, 
as  elsewhere,  the  philosophical  method  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  reflective  thinking,  with  its  searching  critical  analysis, 
and  its  cautious  but  free  and  bold  speculative  synthesis,  to  the 
material  already  prepared  for  it  by  the  appropriate  particular 
sciences.    The  goal  at  which  it  aims,  but  which  it  never  expects 
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to  reach  until  the  tasks  of  thought  are  finished  for  the  race, 
is  a  harmonious  and  unitary  system  of  rational  principles  in- 
cluding all  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature  and  of  human  life. 

The  philosophy  of  religion  must  enter  upon  its  task  of  ex- 
amining the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  life  and  experience 
with  certain  presuppositions  derived  from  the  other  branches 
of  philosophical  discipline.  To  criticise  these  assumptions  in 
detail,  and  to  establish  them  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
philosophical  criticism  leaves  them,  would  be  quite  impossible 
in  any  introductory  treatment  of  religion.  The  student  of  its 
philosophy  is  entitled  to  these  assumptions ;  and,  indeed,  the 
performance  of  his  task  by  the  use  of  the  philosophical  method 
is  quite  impossible  without  them.  But  he  is  not  entitled  to 
them  in  the  particular  field  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  unless 
he  has  justified  this  title  by  work  done  in  the  other  closely  al- 
lied fields  of  philosophy. 

The  assumptions  which  enter,  in  an  exceedingly  important  and 
all-pervasive  way,  into  the  use  of  the  philosophical  method 
upon  the  problems  of  religion,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  These  are  (1)  the  epistemological  assumptions  ;  (2) 
the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  validity  of 
human  judgments  of  value ;  and  (3)  a  certain  metaphysical 
assumption  or  rather  theoretical  and  practical  attitude  of  mind, 
toward  the  Being  of  the  World,  or  Ultimate  Reality. 

The  epistemological  assumptions  of  any  investigator 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  religious  life  and  development  of 
humanity,  concern  the  nature  and  limits  of  religious  knowledge, 
the  extent  and  validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  religious  faith 
or  belief  reposes,  and  the  origin  and  trustworthiness  of  those 
standards  of  truths  of  fact  and  of  conception  which  influence  so 
powerfully  the  religious  experience.  Can  man  attain  a  cogni- 
tion of,  or  a  rational  faith  in,  God  ?  What  are  the  proofs  for 
this  cognition,  or  the  evidences  and  supports  of  such  a  faith? 
How  shall  we  regulate  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  human 
testimony,  when  dealing  with  alleged  facts  of  such  a  nature  as 
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are  many  of  those  in  which  the  religious  experience  seems  so 
largely  to  consist?  How  shall  we  justify  to  others,  if  not  also 
to  ourselves,  those  conceptions  of  the  non-sensuous  realities 
and  the  unrealized,  and  not  infrequently  unrealizable  ideals,  in 
which  the  religious  experience  so  abundantly  rejoices  and  of 
which  it  is  so  productive  ?  Now  it  will  be  found  that  the 
answer  which  the  inquirer  inclines  to  give  to  these  and  to  aU 
similar  problems  is  alwajrs  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
epistemological  assumptions  which  he  carries  over  from  his 
own  crude  or  elaborate  sjrstem  of  general  philosophy  into  the 
philosophy  of  religion. 

The  positions  in  debate  between  Agnosticism  and  Gnosticism, 
or  Dogmatism  and  Criticism,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  g^reatest 
importance  for  the  philosophy  of  religion.  But  after  having 
considered  them  in  a  preparatory  way,  it  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  use  of  the  philosophical  method  that  the  investigation 
of  man's  actual  religious  experience  should  proceed  with  that 
calm  and  confident,  but  limited  reliance  upon  human  reason 
which  culture  in  this  method  both  recommends  and  justifies.^ 

The  importance  of  the  judgments  of  value  in  the  domain  of 
leligious  experience — its  beliefe,  sentiments,  and  ideals — ^is  so 
overmastering  that  some  special  treatment  of  the  theme  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  any  introduction,  however  brief, 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  For  these  beliefs,  sentiments, 
and  ideals,  are  themselves  largely  founded  upon  and  expres- 
sive of  such  judgments.  No  fact  of  a  religious  character  can 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  fact.  No  conception  can  be  framed  and 
be  deemed  important  by  the  religious  consciousness,  that  has 
not  more  than  a  merely  logical  import  and  worth.     There  are 

'  For  our  own  theory  of  knowledge  we  can  only  refer  to  those  works  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  discussed;  and  where  this  theory  comes  into  use 
for  the  determination  of  such  problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  as  the 
foregoing  questions  prop>ose,  it  must  be  left  to  justify  itself  as  best  it  can: 
Namely,  in  chief,  the  "Philosophy  of  Knowledge*'  (throughout);  "Psy- 
chology, Descriptive  and  Explanatory,"  chaps.  XX-XXII;  and  "A  Theory 
of  ReaUty,"  chaps.  XV-XX. 
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no  religious  ideals  that  may  be  regarded  with  a  purely  specula- 
tive  interest.  In  religion  everything — ^facts,  conceptions,  ideals 
— is  shot  through  and  through  with  the  logic  of  feeling,  is  deeply 
dyed  (often  enough  literally  ^^  blood-red*')  with  convictions,  is 
held  with  a  grasp,  or  rejected  with  a  movement  of  soul,  which 
is  more  profoundly  seated,  more  intensely  emotional,  and  more 
sternly  practical  than  anything  of  a  simply  intellectual  character 
can  well  be.  So,  then,  the  tests  of  religious  truths  are  never 
merely  logical,  or  strictly  scientific;  they  are,  the  rather,  al- 
ways and  properly  also  dependent  upon  certain  more  complex 
and  profounder  satisfactions  than  are  those  which  can  be 
afforded  by  the  acceptance  of  truths  that  depend  chiefly  upon 
logical  consistency  or  scientific  exactness.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  great  and  serious  mistake  to  begin  either  by  absolving 
religion  from  all  obligations  to  rationality,  or  by  discredit- 
ing it  altogether  as  quite  incapable  of  submitting  itself  to  any 
scientific  testing,  and  thus  of  reconciling  itself  with  the  con- 
ditions and  conclusions  of  scientific  progress. 

The  spiritual  unity  of  man,  and  the  necessity  which  is  laid 
alike  upon  science,  philosophy,  art,  and  religion,  to  provide  sat- 
is&ctions  for  this  one  and  indivisible  unity  is  a  postulate 
proved  by  psychology,  anthropology,  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  the  historical  development  of  humanity ;  it  will  be 
constantly  adhered  to,  and  made  prominent,  throughout  the 
entire  following  investigations.  But  the  peculiar  province  and 
special  importance  of  man's  conceptions,  judgments,  and  ideals 
of  value,  appears  in  the  ethical,  SBSthetical,  and  religious  life  of 
humanity, — ^preeminently,  however,  in  the  religious  life,  as  in 
some  sort  comprehending  the  ethical  and  aBsthetical  factors  of 
human  experience.  Hence  there  arises  the  necessity  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  standard  of  religious  values. 

That  the  world  is  a  unity,  that  human  experience  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  life  of  Nature  and  the  life  of  Man  must  some- 
how be  made  to  hang  together  and  may  fitly — ^Nay!  must 
properly — ^be  considered  in  the  light  of  some  One  Principle,  an 
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Ideal-Real,  is  an  assumption  which  all  the  progress  of  man's 
scientific  discoveries  and  philosophical  speculation  goes  to 
confirm.  To  be  sure,  this  Unity  remains  an  Ideal.  There 
are  not  only  many  diversities,  but  also  not  a  few  apparent  op- 
positions and  self-contradictions  existing  within  the  complex 
totality  of  human  experience.  Each  individual  man  has  his 
share  of  them.  The  growth  of  science  and  philosophy  in  the 
race  has  not  yet  by  any  means  succeeded  in  expelling  them,  or 
in  solving  the  theoretical  problems  and  practical  puzzles  which 
they  press  constantly  upon  the  mind.  Neither  science  nor 
philosophy  seems  to  draw  near  the  final,  and  much  longed-for, 
and  long-time  dreamed-of,  realization  of  its  ideal  of  perfect 
Being  and  perfect  Knowledge.  Within  the  realm  of  ethics, 
which  is  the  realm  of  conduct,  neither  the  progress  of  political 
and  social  science,  nor  the  readjustments  and  refinements  of 
law,  nor  the  most  strenuous  summons  to  reform,  nor  all  the 
threats  and  promises  and-  hopes  and  inspirations  of  religion, 
have  solved  the  fundamental  problems  or  removed  the  patent 
contradictions  between  what  is,  in  the  doings  of  mankind,  and 
that  which  ought  to  be.  But  that,  after  all,  the  Unity  which 
is  humanity's  Ideal  is  also  essentially  and  eternally  Real,  re- 
remains  the  no  less  confident  postulate  of  triumphant  science 
and  of  ''  divine  philosophy."  The  contradictions  and  opposi- 
tions are  expected,  somehow  and  sometime,  to  show  themselves 
to  be  either  apparent,  or  temporary,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
essential  and  eternal  Principles  of  the  Universe.  Philosophy, 
while  it  may  not  by  any  means  deny  facts,  or  in  any  case  force 
the  evidence,  may  legitimately  accept  this  confidence  as,  at 
least  its  working  postulate. 

Moreover,  the  light  which  science  and  philosophy  have 
thrown  upon  all  the  more  ultimate  problems  by  accepting  in 
some  worthy  form  the  conception  of  Development  can  by  no 
means  be  refused  for  our  guidance  in  philosophizing  over  the 
problems  of  religion.  In  this  philosophical  meaning  of  the 
word,  then,  we  are  bound  to  have  a  monUtic  theory  of  humaa 
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OTperience  and  of  the  world  of  reality  as  progressively  made 
known  within  this  experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
such  philosophical  Monism  is  inclined  and  entitled  to  look  with 
especial  favor  upon  monistic  religions;  and  among  monistic 
religions,  upon  that  one  which  best  accords  with  the  highest 
developments  of  that  '^  spirituality "  which  psychological, 
anthropological,  and  historical  science  shows  us  to  be  the  en- 
dowment or  the  acquisition  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  human 
race. 

To  summarize  the  views  respecting  the  general  problem  and 
method  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  will  guide  our  in- 
vestigations throughout  their  course,  we  may  say  in  a  word, 
that  the  philosophy  of  religion  aims  to  give  to  the  facts  and 
laws  of  man's  religious  life  and  development  that  critical  and 
reflective  treatment  which  will  discover,  elucidate,  and  defend 
the  fundamental  Conceptions  and  imiversal  Truths  of  Religion, 
and  to  unite  them  with  other  conceptions  and  truths  in  a 
harmonious  and  unitary  theory  of  the  World  and  of  Man's  total 
experience.  Like  all  philosophy,  this  branch  should  graft  it- 
self upon  truth  of  fact.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  it 
must  employ  the  descriptive  and  historical  method,  must  con- 
sult the  results  of  the  comparative  and  evolutionary  study  of 
the  religious  life  of  mankind.  But  this  method  it  uses  in 
constant  connection  with  the  psychological,  which  is  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  religious  experience  as  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  manifold  objective  forms.  For  the  evaluation, 
interpretation,  and  rational  estimate  of  what  the  scientific 
meUiod  discovers  to  be  true,  and  for  the  synthetic  construc- 
tion of  this  truth,  together  with  other  truths,  into  a  general 
system,  the  method  of  philosophy  must  be  employed. 

In  a  word,  it  is  our  purpose  reflectively  to  examine  the  concep- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  religiouB  life  of  humanity^  in  the  light  of 
their  own  origin^  nature^  and  history^  and  of  modem  science  and 
modern  thought^  in  order  to  test  and  to  refine  them.  And  we 
have  been  mindful  of  the  declaration  of  Leibnitz,  that  he 
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studied  science  and  history  in  order  that  he  might  speak  with 
authority  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

This  conception  of  the  correct  method  and  real  purpose  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion  prevents  us  from  making  our  point 
of  departure  the  discussion  of  the  opinions  of  other  writers  on 
the  same  subject.  One  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  inestimable 
services  which  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel,  as  well  as 
many  another  worthy  name  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  and 
in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe,  have  rendered  to  the  reflective 
study  of  man^s  religious  life  and  development.  Nor  can  one 
approach  a  similar  task  with  any  confidence  of  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess without  some  earnest  effort  to  know  and  critically  to 
estimate  other  views  than  one's  own.  It  becomes  all  explorers  to 
be  especially  mindful  of  the  truth  that  no  workman  in  so  vast 
and  difficult  a  field  can  succeed  in  any  degree  without  using 
the  implements  furnished  tojiis  hand  by  previous  workmen  in 
the  same  field ;  or  even  stand  at  all  in  his  own  chosen  place 
unsupported  by  the  invisible  hands  of  many  predecessors.  But 
however  one  may  be  helped  and  instructed  by  the  failures  and 
the  successes  of  writers  in  the  past,  the  real  basis  for  the  structure 
of  a  philosophy  of  i*eligion  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  found, 
and  should  not  be  sought  for,  in  the  domain  of  speculation, 
as  such, — however  instructive  and  true.  The  real  basis  is 
rather  to  be  found  in  the  religious  experience  of  the  race.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  if  we  are  seeking  foundations  for  philosophizing 
to  good  purpose, — Yes !  here  preeminently,  on  account  of  the 
very  nature  of  religion,  the  experience  of  the  race  must  furnish 
the  ground  of  standing  for  the  reflective  thought  and  critical 
conclusions  of  the  individual  mind. 


CHAPTER  II 


DIPPICULTIES    AND    BENEFITS 


The  difficulties  which  lie  across  the  pathway  of  the  stadent  of 
the  phenomena  of  man's  religions  life  and  development,  with  a 
Yiew  to  constmct  a  phUosophy  of  religion,  are  indeed  many  and 
great.  For  this  study  encounters  all  the  obstacles  belonging 
to  the  investigations  of  comparative  religion,  and  of  the  history 
and  psychology  of  religion,  together  with  added  difficulties 
arising  from  the  attempt  to  apply  the  critical  and  constructive 
method  of  philosophy  to  the  data  furnished  by  these  sciences. 
This  branch  of  philosophical  discipline,  since,  like  all  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  it  seeks  to  arrive  at  universal  principles  and 
to  throw  light  upon  ultimate  problems,  cannot  begin  by  exam- 
ining any  one  religion  as  though  it  were  the  religion,  exclusively 
or  par  excellence  ;  nor  can  it  end  by  examining  all  the  positive 
religions  descriptively,  without  making  the  attempt  to  integrate 
the  results  and  to  combine  them  harmoniously  with  the  results 
of  other  branches  of  philosophical  discipline,  in  some  syste- 
matic view  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  No  wonder  that 
so  comprehensive  and  lofty  an  enterprise  should  encounter 
manifold  obstacles  at  every  step  of  its  way ! 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  facts  concerning  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  humanity  is  in  part  due  to  the  compara- 
tively recent  character  of  the  inquiry.  These  facts  could  not 
be  known,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  from  existing  con- 
ditions or  records,  until  modem  discoveries  and  inventions  had 
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made  relatively  easy  foreign  travel  and  residence,  and  so  the 
comparative  study  of  foreign  affairs.  Even  Herodotus  knew 
and  remarked  upon  the  truth  that  the  earlier  reports  of  trav- 
ellers in  foreign  countries  are  in  general  untrustworthy. 
During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, the  world  in  its  newly  discovered  largeness  was  becom- 
ing rapidly  known.  But  the  facts  regarding  the  more  obvious 
truths  of  man's  religious  nature  and  history,  as  they  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  earlier  explorers  were  generally  misunderstood 
and  largely  misreported. 

The  mistakes  and  misconceptions  which  were  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  newness  and  casual  nature  of  the  acquaintance 
with  foreign  religions  thus  obtained,  were  multiplied  and  made 
more  difficult  of  detection  by  the  almost  complete  lack  of  lin- 
guistic knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  these  early  explorers. 
How  shall  anyone  know  and  interpret  accurately  the  religiouB 
experiences  of  a  tribe  or  nation  whose  language  is  foreign  ? 
The  linguistic  evidence  adduced  by  the  etymological  methods, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  etymological  theories,  of  this  earlier 
period,  more  often  led  the  inquirers  into  vagaries  of  belief  than 
it  proved  a  safe  guide  to  trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  even  the  most  patent  facts.  Different  religions 
were  derived  (^bic)  from  one  another,  and  their  most  subtle 
and  hidden  faiths  were  interpreted  and  explained,  by  the  easy- 
going but  unsafe  method  of  discovering  fanciful  etymological 
connections  between  the  words  for  their  divinities,  or  tor  the 
complex  and  variable  conceptions  in  which  their  faiths  were 
embodied.  Through  lack  of  psychological  insight,  and  of  that 
broader  and  more  genial  comprehension  of  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  savage  and  primitive  men  which  modem  anthropology, 
when  pursued  by  the  mixed  psychological  and  historical 
method,  possesses,  the  real  truth  was  in  this  way  seldom 
attained.  For  the  real  meaning  of  any  name  for  a  divinity, 
and  the  real  nature  of  the  religious  conception  or  faith  embod- 
ied or  symbolized   by  any  word,   implies   the  whole  mental 
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histoiy  and  mental  attitude  of  the  people  employing  this  name 
or  this  word.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that,  at  the  present  time, 
those  peculiar  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  man's 
religious  experience  which  the  development  of  linguistic 
knowledge  and  skill  alone  can  overcome,  are  not  numerous  and 
great.  But,  whUe  the  Imguistic  difficulties  are  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  the  data  needing  examination,  they  are  being 
gradually  overcome  by  the  increasing  ability  of  scholars  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  data.  The  discovery  of  the  key  to 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  acquired  ability  to  read  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which  have  accompanied  the  successful  explora- 
tion of  the  buried  remains  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Tigrris  and  the  Euphrates,  are  instances  of  great  signifi- 
oance  in  this  connection.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
which  is  a  recent  acquisition  of  western  scholarship,  stands  in 
the  relation  of  both  cause  and  effect  to  the  increased  interest  in, 
and  knowledge  of,  the  religions  of  India  and  of  the  Aryan 
peoples  generally.  To  a  less  extent,  the  linguistic  evidence 
concerning  the  Hebrew  religion  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  con- 
cerning the  popular  beliefs  and  practices  prevailing  among  the 
Palestinian  and  Syrian  branches  of  the  Semitic  religions,  is  be- 
coming enlarged  and  more  trustworthy.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  study  of  the  dialects  of  rude  and  savage  peoples  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  a  trustworthy  inter- 
pretation to  their  religious  consciousness  remain  to  be  over- 
come. In  this  line  of  investigation  scarcely  any  progress  has 
hitherto  been  made ;  and  little  entirely  trustworthy  informa- 
tion is  to  be  obtained.  Yet  anthropology— especially  modem 
anthropology,  with  its  claim  to  be  a  science  placed  upon  secure 
inductive  foundations — without  any  serious  attempt  to  inter- 
pret, both  scientifically  and  sympathetically,  the  language  in 
which  these  peoples  express  their  religious  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments, has  too  often  built  up  a  theory,  not  only  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  religion  among  such  rude  and  savage 
peoples,  but  also  as  to  the  nature,  significance,  and  value  of 
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religion  in  general.  Perhaps  the  chief  diflScnlties  still  waiting 
to  be  overcome,  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  lower  forms  of  man's  religious  develop- 
ment,—or^  the  rather,  to  get  at  the  real  fo/d^  of  the  8oulrl{fe  in 
which  religion  eeeentiaUy  consiits  —  are  of  the  linguistic  order. 
But  the  kind  of  scholarship  and  skill  needed  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  is  not  merely  grammatical  and  etymological ;  it  is 
distinctly  and  chiefly  psychological. 

The  more  objective  antiquarian  researches,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  throw  much  light  upon  the  origin,  nature,  and  devel- 
opment of  religion  have  their  own  peculiar  temptations  and 
special  difficulties.  No  small  part  of  the  work  done  in  these 
lines  of  research  owes  the  burden  of  these  difficulties  largely 
to  its  recent  character.  The  present  extended  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  man,  and  in  every  form  and  product  of  race- 
culture,  cannot  fail,  of  course,  to  exercise  an  increasing  influ- 
ence upon  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  man's 
religious  life  and  religious  development.  For,  as  will  later  on 
be  made  clearer,  his  religious  experience  and  all  other  forms 
of  race-culture,  cannot  be  considered  as  independent,  one  of 
another.  And  we  have  already  made  it  sufficiently  clear,  that 
any  study  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  in  duty  bound  to 
welcome  all  the  assured  data  which  can  be  delivered  to  it  by 
the  explorers  in  the  general  field  of  anthropology.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  very  little  of  a  trustworthy  sort, 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  by  this  method. 

While,  then,  one  may  reasonably  excuse  archsBolog^cal  re- 
searches for  the  meagre  contribution  which  they  have  hitherto 
made  to  the  store  of  trustworthy  data  for  a  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, on  account  of  the  newness  of  these  researches,  one  must 
be  wary  of  the  impulse  to  yield  a  too  ready  assent  to  their 
claims.  ^^  From  the  ancient  grave-mounds,"  said  J.  Grimm,^ 
"  no  intelligible  voices,  but  only  confused  sounds,  reach  our 
ears."     And  though  this  declaration  was  made  some  years  ago 

1  Qeechichte  der  Deutedben  Sprache,  I,  p.  797. 
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(in  1848),  and  its  more  immediate  application  was  within  a 
restricted  field,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  extend 
its  statement  down  to  the  present  time,  and  out  over  the 
entire  domain  of  objective,  antiquarian  researches.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  monuments  of  the  neolithic  age  is  meagre  and  un- 
certain. It  goes  to  show,  although  not  in  a  perfectly  certain  or 
very  clear  way,  a  prevalent  belief  in  a  future  life ;  but  little 
else,  of  either  a  negative  or  a  positive  character,  with  reference 
to  man's  religious  beliefs  and  practices  in  this  age,  can  be  confi- 
dently inferred.  The  monuments  of  a  later  age,  where  dolls, 
ornaments,  utensils,  etc.,  are  found  buried,  show  an  improve- 
ment in  this  belief — an  advanced  notion  of  a  less  gloomy  and 
vague,  and  a  more  happy  and  distinctiy  human  life  after  death ; 
but  they,  too,  so  far  as  they  are  prehistoric,  have  little  other 
trustworthy  information  to  afford.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
more  time  being  g^ven,  more  of  usable  data  may  be  acquired  by 
antiquarian  research.  Although  this  hope  is  somewhat  chas- 
tened by  the  consideration  that  fragmentary  as  are  the  records 
of  the  religious  life  in  ancient  Egypt  (and  we  might  also  add, 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria),  '^  the  stock  of  original  and  trust- 
worthy materials  "  actually  in  existence  illustrative  of  this  reli- 
gion, is  ^^  more  extensive  than  the  corresponding  materials  ex- 
tant for  the  religions  of  Palestine,  Greece,  or  Rome."  ^ 

Closely  connected  with  this  class  of  difficulties  are  those 
which  arise  from  the  prejudices  of  the  explorers  on  the 
ground,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled ;  as  well  as  of  the  scholars 
who,  perhaps  remaining  at  home  themselves,  aim  to  give  scien- 
tific form  to  the  data  furnished  by  these  explorers.  Such  preju- 
dices may  be  either  negative  and  opposed  to  accepting  conclu- 
sions which  have  the  consent  of  the  current  "  orthodoxy,"  or 
positive  and  a  priori  assumptions  in  favor  of  alleged  facts  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  this  '*  orthodoxy."  Both  classes  of 
prejudices  are  doubtless  accentuated  by  the  comparative  new- 
ness of  the  investigations  into  the  field  of  the  world's  religions 

1  See  Renouf,  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879),  p.  26/. 
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by  the  scientific  and  philosophical  method.  As  these  investi- 
gations  progress  and  the  truths  of  fact  become,  in  consequence, 
more  apparent,  all  such  influences  prejudicial  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  to  calm  and  rational  reflection,  are  destined  to 
diminish,  if  not  to  pass  away.  It  cannot  be  hoped,  however, 
even  were  it  desirable,  that  men  should  become  indifferent  to 
the  answers  which  the  facts  justify  in  the  case  of  a  subject  of 
so  great  ethical  and  practical  importance. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  recent  earnest  and  successful  efforts  of 
scores  of  learned  and  competent  inquirers,  it  is  not  strange 
that  large  fields  of  facts  upon  which  the  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical study  of  religion  would  gladly  build,  have  not  yet 
been  rendered  accessible  ;  and  that  other  fields,  which  are  rela- 
tively easy  of  access,  have  as  yet  been  only  very  superficially 
occupied  and  imperfectly  explored.  This  statement  is  illus- 
trated, as  perhaps  by  no  other  one  work,  by  the  voluminous 
treatise  of  J.  6.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  find  here  the  valid  assumption  greatly  elaborated,  that  the 
primitive  Aryan  is  not  yet  extinct ;  that  *•*•  the  popular  super- 
stitions and  customs  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe  " — a  hitherto 
not  carefully  explored  field — afford  one  of  ^'  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy  sources  of  evidence  which  we  possess  as  to 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans."  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  more  conspicuous  modem  instance  of  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  facts  of  man's  religious  experience 
as  well  as  of  basing  true  views,  not  to  say  temporarily  tenable 
hypotheses  upon  them,  than  the  work  of  Frazer  himself.  Start- 
ing out  to  explain  a  single  comparatively  insignificant  and  ob- 
scure religious  rite — ^the  priest  of  Aricia — the  author  is  led  on 
to  convert  his  hypothetical  explanation  into  a  theory  which 
would  account  for  all  religion  as  arising  out  of  magic.     But 

1  Frazer  himself  affirms  that  these  superstitions  and  customs  are  "  by 
far  the  fullest  and  most  trustworthy/'  etc.  But  we  may  well  hesitate 
to  take  this  distinction  away  from  the  oldest  Uymns  of  the  Vedas.  Q.  B.,  I, 
p.  vii/. 
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there  are  sufficient  well-defined  grounds,  extending  over  almost 
all  the  religions  of  mankind,  for  declaring  the  theory  which  de- 
rives religion  from  magic  quite  untenable.^ 

To  those  difficulties  which  are  largely  temporary,  and  which 
patient  scientific  investigation  may  hope  in  time  largely  to 
overcome,  there  are  certain  others  which  must  be  added  that 
are  due  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  facts  themselves.  The 
discovery,  verification,  classification,  and  interpretation  of  these 
facts — the  facts  of  man's  religious  life  and  religious  develop- 
ment— ^will  never  be  freed  from  certain  great  difficulties  pecu- 
liar to  them.  Such  difficulties  may  be  said  to  be  ''intrinsic,"  be- 
cause they  belong  to  the  characteristic  natare  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  investigated.  Those  who  have  endeavored,  whether  among 
uncivilized  and  savage  peoples  or  among  those  civilized  and 
highly  cultured,  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  respecting  the  popu- 
lar religious  experience  know  well  what  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles stand  in  the  way  of  the  inquiry.  On  the  part  of  those 
who  are  being  investigated  there  are  always  various  influences 
which  tend  strongly  to  effect  a  concealment,  or  only  partial 
disclosure  of  the  facts.  Of  these  influences  some  arise  from 
that  estimate  which  gives  a  sacred  character  or  special  value  to 
all  the  phenomena  of  religion.  Savages,  even  more,  if  possible, 
than  men  of  refined  culture,  are  shy  about  disclosing  their 
religious  beliefs  and  sentiments.  The  possession  of  the  knowl- 
edge supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  belief  is  something  which 
has  a  peculiar  worth  in  their  sight.  Even  where  the  individ- 
ual does  not  himself  belong  to  the  class  who,  like  the  magi- 
cians, priests,  and  oracles,  of  the  religion,  have  a  more  or  less 
tangible  property  interest  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  it  is  a 
valuable  asset,  so  to  say,  of  the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  religious 
community.  To  belong  to  those  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
religious  cult  is  also  a  matter  of  pride  ;  such  secrets  are  not  to 
be  revealed  to  others  without  reason, — least  of  all,  just  because 

^  This  seems  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition, 
p.  xvii. 
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these  others  have  a  scientific  curiosity  to  know  what  the  seorets 
are.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refined  spirit  feels  an  unwill- 
ingness to  detail  its  spiritual  experiences,  on  account  of  a 
sort  of  intrinsic  spiritual  woi*th  which  seems  to  belong  to  them. 
And,  in  general,  among  all  classes  of  people,  the  most  fluent 
and  easily  obtainable  recitals  of  the  alleged  facts  of  religious 
belief  and  feeling  are,  as  a  rule,  most  untrustworthy  as  data  for 
a  scientific  conclusion.  Moreover,  there  are  in  many  cases  va- 
rious fears — such  as  the  fear  of  being  outcasted  or  of  saying 
something  displeasing  to  the  gods  or  to  one's  fellows  (more 
especially,  perhaps,  to  the  religious  authorities) — which  greatly 
increase  the  difficulties  of  this  sort.  And,  besides,  the  tempta- 
tion to  an  only  half-conscious  hypocrisy  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  those  who  stand  lowest  in  the  scale  of  mental  and 
moral  development.^ 

More  especially,  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  life  and  de- 
velopment, when  regarded  from  the  subjective  and  psycholog- 
ical point  of  view, — and,  in  the  last  analysis,  one  must  always 
come  to  this  point  of  view — are  in  themselves  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  ascertainment  and  description.  This  is  due  to  the  sub- 
tlety, complexity,  and  variety,  of  the  conscious  processes  in 
which  religion  consists,  and  especially  to  the  large  amount  of 
unanalyzed  and  unanalyzable  feeling  which  enters  into  these 
processes.  Even  the  most  clear-sighted  introspection  of  the 
intelligent  and  trained  self-consciousness  can  never  divest  them 
of  a  certain  air  of  mystery.  The  facts  themselves  are  as  the 
wind  to  the  observer  who  knows  nothing  of  modem  meteorology : 
it  ^^  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth."  An 
investigation  which  does  not  recognize  and,  in  its  conclusions 

^  This  statement  is  strictly  true  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  confessional 
statistics  of  religious  experiences,  collected  and  handled  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  method,  of  so-called  "modem  psychology."  Many  of  these  in- 
vestigations have  not  even  the  scientific  value  of  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ances of  the  "experience"  meeting,  or  of  the  devil  dances  or  exoroisiiig 
ceremonies  of  Ceylon,  etc. 
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take  acGoant  of,  these  psychological  characteristics  of  men's  re- 
ligions experience,  does  not  discover  the  fundamental  &cts  of 
religion.  In  some  worthy  sort  and  within  limits,  these  are  not 
abnormal  phenomena,  or  indications  of  the  essentially  diseased 
character  of  the  life  of  religion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
nataral  and  normal  characteristics  of  religion  itself.  But  the 
normal  characteristics  are  such  as  undoubtedly  to  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  a  precise  determination  of  the  particular  facts  upon 
which  the  psychology  of  man's  religious  consciousness  must 
wly. 

Many  of  these  various  difficulties  may  be  illustrated  as  they 
exist  in  combination  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  lower  stages 
of  religious  development,  by  the  belie&  and  practices  of  tabu  ; 
and  amongst  those  of  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  by  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  whether  this  quality  attaches  itself  to  certain 
sacred  writings,  or  to  the  priestly  class,  or  to  the  organized 
religious  community.  If  by  tabu  we  understand  ^^  a  system  of 
restrictions  on  man's  arbitrary  use  of  natural  things,  enforced 
by  the  dread  of  supernatural  penalties,"  ^  we  find  instances  of 
this  practice  among  all  so-called  primitive  peoples.  But  the  men- 
tal attitude  toward  religion  which  this  universal  practice  implies 
IB  more  comprehensive  and  profound,  and  therefore  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  truth  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  than  is  the 
practice  itself.  Religplon  is,  essentially  considered,  an  exper- 
ience which  implies  emotions,  impulses,  and  cognate  beliefs 
and  forms  of  conduct,  that  do  not  admit  of  easy  or  obvious 
explanation  when  summoned  to  give  full  account  of  themselves 
before  the  bar  of  the  ratiocinative  faculties.  If  the  particular 
tabu  in  question  forbids  the  indulgence  of  the  desire  for  physi- 
cal possession  of  some  thing,  or  for  inquiring  into  some  alleged 
truth,  because  of  its  holiness,  its  very  nature  is  such  that  it 
does  not  know,  or  will  not  reveal,  even  if  anyone  claims  to  know, 
the  rational  grounds  on  which  the  command,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not, 
etc.,"  reposes.     The  justification  of  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to 

>  See  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  152/. 
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obey  the  prohibition  than  to  disobey  it  is  a  secret.  As  soon  as 
scientific  curiosity  is  allowed  to  satisfy  itself  in  the  attempt  to 
answer  its  inquiries,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tabu  is  gone, 
and  its  peculiar  power  is  also  departed.  While  in  existence, 
this  feeling  operates  to  protect  the  sanctuary,  and  the  fetish  or 
idol  which  either  temporarily  or  more  permanently  affords  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  god,  from  closer  inspection  and  critical 
scrutiny.  Even  if  the  fetish  or  idol  is  seen  and  handled  in  most 
familiar  fashion,  there  is  still  something  quite  mysterious  and 
concealed  about  the  power  which  it  can  exercise,  something  not 
wholly  calculable  about  the  manner  of  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
And  the  same  concealed  and  myBterious  character  is  attributed 
everywhere  by  the  religious  consciousness  to  those  incantations 
and  magic  formulas,  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
religious  cult  consists.  Tlie  popular  religions  of  India,  and  the 
religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  of  countless  millions 
of  the  race  outside  of  India,  are  to-day  saturated  and  dominated 
by  this  confidence  in  the  action  of  supernatunU  penalties  to  en- 
force prohibitions,  or  to  reward  compliances, — in  a  wholly  un- 
accountable way.  Now  all  this  is  material  of  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  man's  religious  life  and  development ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  handling  such  material  are  intrinsic  and  unavoid- 
able. 

Another  form  of  similar  difficulties  due  to  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  life  and  develop- 
ment IB  connected  with  the  claim  to  infallibility.  Indeed,  this 
claim  not  infrequently  takes  the  form  of  an  implied  tabu: 
'^  Thou  shalt  not  draw  near  to  inquire  curiously,  or  to  examine 
critically  this  dogma  or  current  opinion  of  religion;"  but 
**  Why  not  ?  "  ''  Because  the  thing  is  sacred,  or  its  opposite  is 
unclean  and  polluting."  This  is  essentially  the  same  prohibi- 
tion as  that  enforced  by  dread  of  supernatural  penalties  in  the 
form  peculiar  to  tabu.  Now  neither  science  nor  philosophy 
can  readily  tolerate  a  denial  of  the  right  to  investigate.  In- 
deed, it  belongs  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  both  to  contemplate 
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with  dissatisfaction  every  such  form  of  restriction.  And  if  the 
claim  to  infallibility  implies  the  denial  of  the  duty  and  the  right 
of  the  human  mind  to  investigate  the  facts  of  its  own  religious 
experience  by  the  use  of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  method, 
it  is  involved  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  the  divinely  given 
and  inspired  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  For  God  made  man 
**in  his  own  image/'  and  so  fitted  to  seek  after,  find,  and  come 
into  spiritual  union  with  Himself — this  is  the  great  truth 
which  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race  has  to  teach; 
therefore  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  strive  to  know  his  own  re- 
Ugious  Self. 

It  is  quite  too  customary  to  assume  that  a  scientific  and 
philosophical  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  religion  serves 
to  explain  away  this  class  of  difficulties,  or  that  the  rational 
development  of  the  race  wholly  changes  that  aspect  of  man's 
religious  experience  which  gives  rise  to  these  difficulties.  But 
neither  form  of  this  assumption  is  true.  The  beliefs,  senti- 
ments, and  practices  of  the  most  cultured  and  rational  of  man's 
religious  developments  continue  to  be  largely  of  this  same  hid- 
den, mysterious,  and  not  wholly  analyzable  or  explicable  qual- 
ity. In  a  certain  justifiable  meaning  of  the  words  we  may 
say:  It  is  of  the  essential  nature  of  religion  to  be  *^  super- 
naturaV^  Surely  the  stirrings  of  consciousness  by  way  of  con- 
viction, reverence,  worship,  and  service,  with  which  the  most 
cultured  and  reasonable  Theism  greets  the  One  and  Perfect 
Ethical  Spirit  whom  it  calls  God,  are  not  less  complex,  pro- 
found, or  difficult  of  scientific  analysis  and  pliilosophical  crit- 
icism than  are  the  beliefs,  feelings,  and  practices  of  the  wor- 
shipper of  a  fetish,  a  sacred  stone  or  animal,  or  of  a  deified  an- 
cestor. The  most  completely  rationalized  system  of  modern 
theology  neither  feels  itself  compelled,  nor  finds  itself  able,  to 
submit  to  precisely  the  same  rules  of  testing,  or  to  admit  pre- 
cisely the  same  freedom  of  speculating,  as  belongs  to  the  physi- 
cal sciences  or  to  the  schools  of  philosophy  when  uninfluenced 
by  ethical  and  religious  considerations.     Indeed,  the  modus  oper- 
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audi  of  revelation,  inspiration,  religious  conversion,  prayer  and 
its  answer,  and  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  devout  believer, 
by  divine  influence,  is  quite  as  much  an  essentially  concealed 
and  mysterious  affair  in  the  sight  of  the  advocate  of  any  school 
of  Christian  theology,  as  is  the  operation  of  the  supernatural 
power  which  enforces  with  its  penalties,  or  with  its  rewards, 
the  tabus,  incantations,  and  magical  formulas  of  the  lowest 
species  of  religion. 

In  calling  attention  to  those  difficulties  which  are  intrinsic 
and  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  religion,  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that  rational  treatment  of 
the  phenomena  which  the  scientific  and  philosophical  method 
commends  and  enforces.  Indeed,  as  to  the  final'  question  of 
method,  and  of  the  value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
right  method,  we  wish  at  once  and  definitely  to  place  oui^ 
selves  upon  rationalistic  grounds.  Only  in  doing  this  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  truly  scientific  method  never  over- 
looks the  modifications  of  its  use  and  of  its  conclusions  which 
arise  from  the  very  character  of  the  material  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Religion  is  not  irrational,  nor  are  its  experiential 
data  irrational  and  therefore  abnormal  and  diseased.  In  due 
time  an  abundance  of  evidence  will  be  adduced  in  contradic- 
tion of  such  a  view.  But  religion,  like  all  the  other  most  com- 
plex, subtle,  and  profound,  developments  of  man's  soul-life, 
in  unceasing  reaction  upon  his  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment, and  swayed  and  moved  by  powerful  influences  which 
come  from  the  unconscious,  the  invisible,  and  the  unknown 
realms  that  encompass  this  life,  is  not  rationally  treated, 
unless  these,  its  essential  and  natural  characteristics  are  ocm- 
stantiy  recognized  and  respected.  Moreover,  ^^  reason  *'  itself 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  narrow  and  restricted  way  in 
which  the  word  is  too  often  employed  both  by  the  defenders 
and  by  the  opponents  of  the  effort  to  render  religion  rationaL 

Only  here  again  it  is  neither  mtional,  nor  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  method  of  science,  to  neglect  the  influence  on  our 
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judgments  which  is  properly  derived  from  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  religion.  For — to  take  the  most  extreme  case — religion  is 
naturally  and  essentially,  in  some  sort,  involved  in  a  claim  of 
infallibility.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  infallible — the 
judgment  that  is  absolute  and  never  to  be  questioned  or  re- 
vised— ^is  not  for  human  reason  to  pronounce.  Reasonable, 
and  happy  in  his  reasonableness,  is  he  who  once  for  all  ac- 
knowledges this  truth,  and  abandons  his  search  for  what  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  attain.  But  who  knows  all  this  better  than 
the  expert  student  of  the  method  and  the  results  of  human 
science  and  human  philosophy  ?  Is  not  science  itself  a  con- 
tinual process  of  correcting  errors,  of  modifying  generalizations 
to  include  newly  observed  exceptions,  and  so  of  constant  ap- 
proximation toward  the  ideal  of  absolute  ti-uth  ?  And  what 
better  or  more  trustworthy  is  the  best  reasoned  system  of  phi- 
losophy than  a  fairly  harmonious  (or  not  too  obviously  and  dis- 
dnctiy  self-contradictory)  body  of  opinions  upon  those  problems 
of  nature  and  man  which  will  never  receive  their  final  and  in- 
fallible solution?  A  certain  satis&ction,  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  personal  convictions  and  which  presents  itself  with  an 
authority  difiScult  to  trace  historically,  or  to  justify  on  wholly 
scientific  grounds,  belongs,  however,  to  the  essential  character- 
istics of  religious  experience.  To  communicate  this  satisfaction, 
aad  thus  to  justify  these  convictions,  is  not  possible  without  the 
awakening  (Ji  an  experience  which  is  largely  similar.  When 
thie  experience  comes,  or  if  it  has  been  had  in  the  past,  the  felt 
ft^tisfaction  and  the  confirmed  convictions  render  the  justify- 
^g  proof  in  a  measure  less  necessary.  For  like  everjrthing  else 
^^liich  man  knows,  the  sources  of  its  evidence  lie  implicate  .in 
^^  perience. 

In  religion  it  is  possible,  then,  by  the  use  of  the  methods  of 

l^xetorical  and  psychological  science  to  discover  and,  in  a  meas- 

'^X'le  to  explain,  the  satisfactions  and  convictions  which  belong  to 

^U  forms  and  degrees  of  man's  religious  experience  ;  and  also 

^  evaluate  the  different  satisfactions  and  the  conflicting  con- 
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victions.  Bat  even  this  task  is  made  peculiarly  difficult,  partly 
because  the  facts  are  essentially  obscure  and  mysterious,  and 
partly  because  the  influence  of  the  investigator's  own  judgments 
of  value  is  so  preponderating.  Thus  the  very  claims  to  a  super- 
natural origin  and  ground,  and  to  infallibility,  which  the  dif« 
ferent  religions  make  in  so  conflicting  a  way,  on  the  one  hand, 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  recognition  and  the  testing  of  these  claims  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  task  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  since 
the  claims  themselves  are  essential  factors  in  the  phenomena 
of  religious  experience. 

Enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  already  been 
said  to  signalize  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  him 
who  aspires  to  a  so-called  ^^  science  of  religion."  ^  But  after  the 
material  has  been  gathered  and  subjected  to  the  preliminary 
scientific  treatment  which  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  im- 
peratively needs  and  yet  makes  so  exceedingly  difficult,  there 
are  other  obstacles  to  be  met  which  concern  more  especially 
the  use  of  the  reflective  and  philosophical  method  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  material.  Even  tlie  genial  and  irenic  spirit 
which  should  characterize  and  guide  the  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  philosophy  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties. 

If  we  may  consider  as  one  of  the  earliest,  the  attempt  of 
Plutarch  "  to  form  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  "  out  of  the 

^  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  cannot  accept  the  confidence  expressed 
in  such  statements  as  the  following  from  R6ville  and  Bumouf.  Says  the 
former  (The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  edition  of  1884,  New 
York,  p.  3/.):  "The  law  of  continuity  is  no  less  rigorously  applicable  to 
the  successive  evolutions  of  the  human  mind  than  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  transformations  of  the  physical  world/'  And  Bumouf  goes  so 
far  as  to  declare  (La  Science  dee  Religions,  p.  8):  "Tel  est  le  fond  solide 
sur  lequel  repose  la  science  des  religions.  Comme  on  le  voit,  elle  ne  le 
cdde  point  en  valeur  aux  autres  sciences  d 'observation;  elle  occupe,  par  sa 
m^thode,  une  place  marqu^  pr^  de  Thistoire  et  de  la  linguistique,  touchant 
d'un  autre  c^t^  k  la  philosophic."  On  the  whole  subject  see  Lecture  VI 
of  Max  Muller's  Anthropological  Religion,  with  the  title:  "The  Untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Religion/' 
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^  heterogeneous  and  chaotic  materials  of  the  popular  faith  of 
his  day,  and  of  its  past/'  we  find  in  his  trials  and  failares  an 
illustration  of  this  class  of  difficulties.  To  this  writer  in  an- 
tiquity the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  the  internal  inconsistencies  anA  self-contradictions 
of  the  different  religions  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  were 
only  too  obvious.  And  even  if  one  sought  only  for  the  truly 
^ancient  and  hereditary  faith,"  one  found  the  philosophers, 
the  poets,  and  the  legislators  (the  latter  prescribing  and  en- 
forcing certain  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state)  by  no  means  in  agpreeraent  with  one  another.^ 
How,  then,  shall  harmony  be  attained  and  unity  sought  ?  and, 
What  principle  of  judgment,  what  final  criterion  shall  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  this  strife  ?  The  principle  which  Plutarch 
adopts  is  that  Reason  must  be  the  final  Judge ;  or,  to  use  his 
own  metaphor.  Philosophy  must  be  our  Mystagogue  to  the- 
ology, and  must  be  accepted  as  essentially  and  unalterably 
true. 

But  how  shall  we  understand  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  and 
how  justify  its  claims  to  the  place  of  supreme  judge  and  final 
arbiter  ?  This  is  the  question  which  the  modem  inquirers  into 
religion  by  the  critical  and  reflective  method  find  it  supremely 
difficult  to  answer.  With  Plutarch  ^^ reason'*  means,  what  it 
means  with  the  average  culture  of  to-day,  nothing  more  definite, 
profound,  or  trustworthy,  than  *^  the  general  taste  and  good 
sense  of  the  educated  man."  Now  Beason^  as  the  modem  de- 
mands oblige  us  to  understand  the  term,  means  something 
more  and  higher  than  this.  What  this  something  more  is,  and 
what  is  the  authority  which  reason  possesses  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious as  well  as  other  forms  of  experience,  constitutes  the 

1  Compare  the  examples  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  treatise,  De 
Placitis  Philoeophorum,  especially,  lib.  i,  879-881  and  following, — a  work, 
however,  which  cannot  be  quoted  as  giving  Plutarch 's  views.  See  Oake- 
smith,  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  p.  62/.;  from  which  admirable  work  the 
quotations  are  taken. 
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roost  profoand,  difficult,  and  complex  problem  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. In  any  examination  of  the  necessary  method  of  study- 
ing the  data  of  man's  religious  life  and  development,  with  a 
view  to  arrive  at  a  rational  system  of  principles,  the  difficulty 
must  be  met  and,  as  far  as  possible,  overcome.  The  more  ap- 
proved view  of  the  sources  and  guarantees  of  religious  belief, 
and  of  the  legitimate  values  of  the  religious  feeling,  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  nature  and  limitations  of  reason  in  arriving  at 
a  philosophy  of  religion  are  both  more  comprehensive  and 
more  restricted  than  was  provided  for  in  Plutarch's  use  of 
rational  methods. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  epistemological  bmnch  of  philosophical 
discipline  must  cope  with  all  the  problems  over  which  dogmatic 
agnosticism,  or  an  invincible  scepticism,  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  confidence  that  any  philosophy  of  religion  at  all  is  possiUe. 
Here  the  ^'general  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  educated  man'* 
is  by  no  means  sufficient,  or  even  particularly  well  fitted,  to 
bring  about  a  happy  issue.  Culture  and  rational  views  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  knowledge  are  not  always  found  together. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  beliefi»,  sentiments,  and 
practices,  as  these  are  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
and  from  all  ages  and  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  race  re- 
ligiously, both  evince  the  authority  of  reason  and  assist  us  in 
enforcing  its  legitimate  claims.  The  voice  of  reason,  as  it 
arises  from  the  profound  and  multitudinous  depths  of  human 
experience,  although  its  dicta  are  usually  much  confused  and 
hard  to  interpret,  when  consulted,  criticized,  and  reverently  but 
freely  treated  by  the  mind  trained  in  analytic  and  constructive 
philosophy,  is  more  likely  to  bear  to  the  soul  a  message  of 
truth,  than  are  the  conventional  utterances  of  a  class  that  is 
too  often  separated  from  the  larger  life  of  humanity  by  a  self- 
conceited  claim  to  a  superior  culture.  Pity  and  sympathy  with 
the  experiences  of  the  race,  therefore,  have  claims  upon 
reason;  they  are  themselves  rational  exercises  of  the  human 
mind.     And  religious  faith,  however  concealed  and  perverted 
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hy  mythological  ideas  and  superstitious  practices,  is  a  persis- 
tent and  essential  ^^  moment "  in  the  life  and  development  of 
mankind.  Nor  can  the  legitimate  practical  outcome  of  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  religion  philosophically  be  the  displacement  of 
existing  religions  by  irreligion,  or  by  scepticism,  or  by  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect,  to  the  unsettling  of  political  and  social  foun- 
dations ;  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  attempt — difficult  of 
execution  as  it  will  prove  to  be — is  the  better  and  more 
rational  appreciation  of  the  worth  and  essential  truthfulness  of 
man's  religious  experience. 

A  recent  writer  on  this  subject,^  after  raising  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  perfect  impartiality  and  of  the  avoidance 
of  all  polemics,  concludes  that  the  pretence  of  neutrality  in 
the  discussion  of  the  greater  problems  of  religion  is  usually 
either  not  well  founded  and  borne  out  by  the  facts,  or  else  is 
hypocritical.  Both  the  traditional  and  the  naturalistic  schools 
are  habitually  guilty,  he  thinks,  in  this  respect.  There  is,  how- 
ever, what  this  writer  calls  a  *'  true  impartiality."  **  It  con- 
sists in  not  making  more  use  of  polemics  than  is  necessary,  and 
in  making  this  use  honorably ;  it  consists  in  not  being  dog- 
matic except  where  we  have  knowledge ; — without  falling  into 
fanaticism  and  without  withdrawing  ourselves  fi'om  the  true 
scientific  method."  The  same  author  also  contends  that  in 
meeting  these  inherent  difficulties  any  writer  is  entitled  to 
certain^  a  priori  principles,  in  the  use  of  which  he  has  a  confi- 
dence that  is,  at  least,  partially  established  on  grounds  which 
lie  outside  of  the  field  of  religious  phenomena. 

It  should  be  the  investigator's  purpose,  then,  to  meet  the  in* 
herent  difficulties  as  they  occur,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  impar- 
tiality. This  guarantees,  on  the  one  hand,  a  profound  respect 
for  the  truths  witnessed  to  by  the  common  human  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fixed  intention  never  to  de- 
part from  the  use  of  scientific  methods  in  the  form  in  which 

lAbb^  de  Broglie,  Probl^mes  et  Conclusions  de  L'Histoire  des  ReligionB, 
p.  xiii/. 
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they  apply  to  this  class  of  inquiries.  But  if  any  success  is  to 
be  met  in  overcoming  these  difficulties  as  they  increase  in 
number  and  magnitude  across  his  pathway,  he  must  also  make 
free  use  of  certain  conclusions  respecting  the  subject  in  whose 
experience  religion  essentially  consists.  Of  these  conclusions 
the  most  important  are  the  following :  (1)  The  conception  of 
the  Self,  as  not  merely  a  psychical  mechanism,  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  antecedent  or  the  concomitant  forms  of  the 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system,  and  therefore  strictly  de- 
termined in  its  activities  by  the  place  it  occupies  in  its  physi- 
cal and  social  environment ;  (2)  a  confidence  in  man's  rational 
powers  to  attain  a  valid,  though  constantly  more  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  cognition  of  Reality ;  (3)  a  confidence  in  the 
authority,  value,  and  objective  validity  of  the  ethical  and  ffis- 
thetical  Ideals  of  humanity ;  and  thus  (4)  a  rational  conviction 
of  the  possibility,  as  man's  experience  heightens  and  broadens, 
of  attaining  a  more  and  more  harmonious  and  satisfying  ap- 
prehension of  the  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship.  In  a 
word,  the  Being  of  the  World  may  be  conceived  of,  on 
grounds  of  experience  and  with  the  authority  of  reason,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  human  Self.  From  tiiis  it 
follows  tiiat  the  obligation  to  take  a  certain  attitude  toward 
this  Object,  which  rests  upon  the  human  Self,  may  be  justified 
by  reason  as  having  its  ground  in  experience. 

So  far  as  these  principles  are  preliminary  to  work  in  the  field 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion  we  borrow  them  as  assumptions 
from  investigations  previously  made  (see  note  p.  24).  So  far 
as  they  must  all — and  especially  the  last  (4) — find  their  com- 
pleter justification  in  the  success  which  they  meet  when  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  phenomena  of  religion,  they  remain  to  be 
explained  and  tested  in  connection  with  the  various  problems 
which  await  consideration. 

It  would  seem  as  though  tlie  Value  of  a  study  of  the  reli- 
gious life  and  development  of  humanity  would  be  too  obvious 
to  be  called  in  question,  and  too  great  to  be  overlooked.     The 
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truth  of  history,  however,  compels  the  admission  that  such  has 
not  beeu  the  case.  The  reasons  why  the  faulty  estimate  of  this 
branch  of  philosophy  has  been  so  often  made,  are  found  partly 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  preparation  of  wri- 
ters in  this  field;  but,  even  more  largely,  the  reasons  are 
found  in  wrong  views  as  to  what  philosophy  may  legitimately 
attempt  and  more  or  less  successfully  perform.  But  to  the 
inquirer  with  insight  into  the  nature  of  both  religion  and  phi- 
losophy there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  preeminent  importance 
and  value  of  the  effort  to  effect  a  rational  combination  of  the 
interests  represented  by  both. 

For,  indeed,  the  impulses  which  give  rise  to  religion  and 
those  which  result  in  philosophy^  as  well  as  the  needs  to  which 
the  two  minister  satisfaction,  and  also  the  thoughts,  concep- 
tions, and  ideals  which  both  cherish,  have  common  roots  deep 
down  within  the  soul  of  man.  Without  the  metaphysical  in- 
stinct, and  the  conclusions  and  postulated  truths  at  which  the 
mind  of  man  arrives  by  impulsion  from  this  instinct,  there  could 
be  no  form  of  religion  whatever.  A  non-metaphysical  religious 
being  is  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  in  the 
needs  and  activities  of  man's  *'  ontological  consciousness  "  that 
both  religion  and  philosophy  so  largely  have  their  rise.  And 
no  development  of  religion  could  take  place  without  the  critical 
and  analytic,  as  well  as  the  speculative  and  constructive  work  of 
philosophy.  Without  it,  the  lower  forms  of  religion  could  never 
have  risen  to  the  monotheistic  stage ;  nor  could  monotheism 
itself  ever  have  attained  the  higher  stages  of  its  own  belief. 
Religion  never  has  dealt  and  does  not  now  deal,  nolely  with 
**  practical  interests,"  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  these  words. 
Religion  has  never  been,  and  is  not  now,  merely  concerned 
with  securing  the  direct  ethical  and  social  well-being  of  man. 
It  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  an  ontological  explanation  of 
important  human  experiences,  a  theory — ^if  you  will — as  to 
the  origin  and  happenings  of  physical  events  and  of  the  being 
and  mental  life  of  man. 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  religion,  in  its  relation  to 
the  sources,  sanctions,  and  ideals  of  ethics,  proposes  a  meta- 
physical solution  for  every  important  ethical  problem.  The 
ancient  Jews  are  not  unjnstly  accused  of  having  be^n  dull  and 
slow  in  speculative  philosophy.  But  the  postulate  of  One 
ever-living  God,  the  Ground  and  Guarantor  of  righteousness, 
is,  however  it  came  to  ancient  Judaism,  a  triumph  of  the 
ontological  and  speculative  over  the  merely  empirical  conscious- 
ness. And  Christian  theology  cannot  well  dispense  with  the 
genial  judgment  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  :^  ^^  Perhaps  philoso- 
phy was  given  to  the  Greeks  directly  and  primarily,  till  the  Lord 
should  call  the  Greeks."  Philosophy  is  indeed  as  necessary 
in  religion  as  everywhere  else;  its  imperative  mission  is  to 
(1)  harmonize  the  actual  facts  with  the  persistent  ideals  of  hu« 
manity,  and  (2)  to  unite  the  subjective  and  historical  aspects 
and  truths  of  human  experience  with  the  objective  and  uni- 
versal. 

This  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  attempt,  in  general,  at  a 
philosophy  of  religion  may  be  further  enhanced  by  considering 
how  much  of  stimulus  to  intellectual  curiosity  the  phenomena 
of  religion  furnish;  and  how  much  of  gravity,  dignity,  and 
practical  importance  belongs  to  the  questions  with  which  reli- 
gion deals.  To  treat  these  questions  otherwise  than  with  grave, 
dignified,  and  prolonged  reflection,  with  a  view  to  bring  our 
answers  into  harmony  with  all  our  other  most  important  and 
persistent  experiences,  is  to  treat  them  unworthily.  Baron 
Bunsen  considered  religion  to  be  one  of  the  two  poles  about 
which  in  its  primitive  condition  human  life  revolves.  To  un- 
derstand the  development  of  man  religiously  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  man  at  all.  And  only  by  this  study  can 
one  gain  the  higher,  nobler,  and  more  influential  appreciation 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  or  prepare  oneself  to  enter  with 
full,  intelligent  sympathy  into  the  experience  of  the  race.  Such 
a  study  will,  for  example,  secure  an  attitude  at  once  appreoiar 

^  Stromatum,  I,  v  and  xiii. 
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tive  and  scientific  toward  that  lowest  form  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  man  which  appears  in  the  vagaries,  superstitions, 
and  absurdities  of  an  **  unreflecting  spiritism."  It  will  certainly 
prevent  any  investigator  of  tins,  or  of  any  other  stage  in  man's 
religious  development,  from  concluding  rashly  as  to  the  truth 
conveyed, — ^*  The  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  last  two 
centuries  has  simply  thrown  it  aside  as  worthless ''  ;^  or  from 
following,  for  example,  such  mistakes  as  those  of  the  Greek 
comedians  and  the  devout  Christian  Fathers  regarding  the 
zoolatry  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  explorer  in  the  fields  of  comparative  religion  and  of  the 
psychology  of  the  religious  consciousness  frequentiy  meets 
with  all  sorts  of  inconsistent  and  contrary  beliefs  existing  not 
only  side  by  side  in  the  social  and  religious  community,  but 
even  within  the  same  individual  experience.  For  men's  reli- 
gious beliefs  are  seldom  arranged  in  form  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  logic  ;  and  the  student  must  constantiy  remember  the  almost 
unlimited  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  entertaining  these 
beliefs,  with  little  or  no  appreciation  of  their  real  nature.  The 
slow  and  as  yet  most  imperfect  development  of  rationality  in 
man  is  an  astonishing  fact.  Even  to-day  the  most  pious  peo- 
ple in  the  most  advanced  civilization,  so-called,  have  not 
infrequentiy  the  minimum  amount  of  well-ordered  judgment 
on  matteis  of  fact  and  truth  in  science  and  philosophy;  and 
men  notable  in  scientific  and  philosophical  circles  are  by  no 
means  always  distinguished  for  piety  and  good  sense  in  reli- 
gious affairs.  Still  more  difficult  of  compliance  is  the  exhorta- 
tion always  to  bear  in  mind  the  intense,  confused,  and  weari- 
some, but  not  unfruitful  or  hopeless  struggle  by  which  human- 
ity has  reached  those  ethical,  sBsthetical,  and  social  conceptions 
and  sentiments,  which  are  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
higher  development  of  religion. 

But  by  perseverance,  with  devout  spirit  and  philosophic 
temper,  under  the   guidance   of  the  right  psychological  and 

1  See  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  I,  p.  156  (1st  Am.  ed.)< 
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epistemological  conceptions  and  postulates,  the  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  may  hope  to  discover  those  truest,  8B6- 
thetically  noblest,  and  morally  most  purifying  and  helpful  con- 
ceptions and  principles,  whose  germs  lie,  indeed,  in  much  which 
to  the  uninstructed  mind  seems  most  erroneous,  unworthy,  and 
debasing.  For  the  guidance  from  that  Ideal  toward  which 
the  evolution  of  the  race  is  moving,  and  which  is,  essentially 
considered,  a  Self-manifestation  of  Spiritual  Reality,  makes  dear 
much  which  would  otherwise  be  left  quite  in  the  dark. 

For  such  a  study  as  the  philosophy  of  religion  proposes,  in 
spite  of  all  its  inherent  difficulties,  the  present  age  would  seem 
to  make  upon  all  thoughtful  minds  some  peculiarly  argent 
demand.  Is  not  this  age  well  described  in  the  following 
words  ?  ^^  To  a  generation  which  had  thought  itself  able  to 
find  repose  in  positivism  in  philosophy,  utilitarianism  in 
morals,  and  naturalism  in  matters  of  art  and  poetry,  there  is 
succeeding  a  generation  which  is  tormented  more  than  ever  by 
the  mjrstery  of  things,  which  is  attracted  by  the  ideal,  and 
which  dreams  of  social  fraternity,  of  self-renunciation,  and  of  de- 
votion to  the  weak,  the  miserable,  the  oppressed,  even  to  the 
limits  set  by  the  heroism  of  Christian  love.'*  ^  Of  this  study 
above  all,  then,  we  may  say  that  it  affords  the  only  hope  of 
effecting  a  rational  reconciliation  of  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic spirit  of  the  modem  age  with  its  moral  and  leligioos 
ideals. 

^  Sabatier,  Esquiase  d'une  Philoeophie  de  la  ReligioD,  p.  v. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  STANDARD  OF  KEUOIOU8  VALXTBS 

It  18  an  instructiye  fact  that   men  generally  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  take  toward  the  subject  of  religion  an  attitude 
of  indifference  or  of  unemotional  and  purely  scientific  inquiry. 
On  the  contrary,  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  are  custo- 
marily regarded  with    feelings  of   approbation   or  disappro- 
bation, which  tend  to  become  of  a  somewhat  intense  ethical 
or  ffisthetical  character.    The  religious  experience  is,  indeed, 
often  somewhat  hjrperadsthetical.    Even  the   most  consistent 
agnostic  of  to-day  is  almost  sure  to  regard  all  positive  religion 
either  scornfully  or  sadly — thus  showing  the  same  tendency  to 
an  emotional  attitude  toward  the  subject  which  characterizes 
tbe  religious  deyotee.     This  attitude,  however,  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  intellectual  weaknesses  of  humanity,  or  to  the  un- 
scientific insincerity  of  the  average  attempt  at  an  unprejudiced 
^rch  for  **  pure  "  truth  in  religion — **  the  truth  for  its  own 
ttke  *' ;  it  iB  rather  due  to  the  very  nature  of  religion  itself  and 
of  the  claims  which  the  religious  experience  always  makes  upon 
&e  mind  and  heart  of  man.    For  religion  is  essentially  an  affair, 
i^  large  measure,  of  ethical  and  assthetical  emotions.    On  this 
^^H^ount,  and  more  especially  because  of  the  relations  in  which 
^^  beliefs  and  cult  are  supposed  to  stand  toward  both  the  lower 
^^d  the  higher  interests  of  human  life  and  human  destiny,  it 
tt^cessarily  claims  to  have  value,  to  be  a  thing  of  worth. 

Kow  since  this  claim  to  have  value  arises  from  the  essential 
^Hture  of  religion  in  general,  and  since  in  fact  there  are  many 
^d  varied  sorts  of  religions,  comparisons  of  value  are  inevi- 
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table  in  the  study  of  the  religious  life  and  development  of 
man.  The  different,  greater  positive  religions  all  are  wont  to 
insist— each  one — that  they  have  as  their  peculiar  possession, 
either  the  only  true  and  valuable,  or  the  only  absolutely  true 
and  supremely  valuable,  content  of  truth  and  way  of  life  for 
their  disciples.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  lower  forms  of  reli- 
gion, the  same  judgment  of  a  preferential  value  is  constantly 
asserting  itself.  To  the  fetish  worshipper  his  particular  fetish 
— evanescent,  debased,  and  absurd,  as  it  may  seem  to  others, 
when  regarded  as  the  temporary  abode  of  deity — has,  for  the 
time  being  and  the  purpose  in  mind,  a  peculiar  worth.  To 
the  totem  worshipper,  it  is  the  totem  of  his  tribe,  or  family, 
or  his  individual  totem,  that  has  worth  above  all  others.  And 
of  course,  the  individual  ancestor,  chief,  or  hero,  who  is  deified 
and  worshipped,  is  endowed  for  that  very  purpose  with  special 
powers  and  honors.  In  the  ancient  Egjrptian  religion,  each  lo- 
cality had  iU  aum  divinity ;  the  claims  for  reverence  and  boun- 
teous offerings  of  the  local  and  chthonic  gods  were  based  upon 
the  peculiar  protection  and  care  given  to  the  locality.  In  the 
earlier  developments  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  it  is  the  god 
of  the  principal  city,  or  of  the  great  conqueror,  who  has  gained 
prestige  and  honor  above  others.  With  Nebuchadnezzar  I,  it 
is  Marduk  who  stands  above  all  other  gods;  and  Ra  wiUi 
Rameses  II.  While  the  "  first  word  "  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  xx.  8) 
to  the  people  with  whom  he  proposes  to  make  a  covenant  is : 
^*  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beyond — meaning  besides  me  ^ 
(in  the  LXX,  w\iiPinoO^.  The  very  essence  of  the  Roman 
religion  provides  that  each  householder  shall  have,  if  he  will 
honor  and  foster  them  in  a  special  way,  gods  that  are  his  very 
own.  The  greater  world-religions — Islam,  Buddhism,  and 
Christianity — are  to-day,  each  one  as  earnestly  as  ever,  claim- 
ing to  offer  the  safest  and  surest  way  of  salvation,  the  most 
certain  and  rational  content  of  truth,  the  supremest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul. 

The  moment,  then,  any  inquiry  into  the  religious  life  and 
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development  of  man  begins  to  make  comparisons,  it  is  forced 
into  tbe  use  of  some  standard  of  values.  The  conception  of 
religion  and  of  the  task  before  the  student  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  will,  indeed,  prevent  him  from  prematurely  divid- 
ing the  different  religions  into  the  false  and  the  true  ;  or  from 
artntcarily  ranking  them  one  above  another  in  the  order  merely 
of  their  seqaenoe  in  time  or  of  their  relaHve  position  in  the 
favor  of  certain  social  classes  and  politioal  divisions.  But  to 
regard  with  indifference  the  standards  of  intellectual  sanity 
and  reasonableness,  when,  for  example,  comparing  the  worship 
of  the  '*  godlings  of  disease  "  and  the  "  godlings  of  the  vil- 
lage "  in  India  with  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Theism  in 
Europe;  or  to  neglect  the  standards  of  physical  and  moral 
purity,  when  comparing  the  phallic  worship  of  ancient  Syria 
and  of  Old  Japan  with  the  worship  of  the  righteous  Yahweh 
or  of  tbe  God  whom  Jesus  proclaimed  as  the  Fatlier  and  Re- 
deemer from  sin — this  would  be  as  unscientific  as  it  is  unavail- 
ing. Religious  beliefs  and  doctrines,  like  all  other  beUefs  and 
doctrines,  must  be  tested  by  some  sort  of  standard ;  they  must, 
at  least  provisionally,  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  credible  and 
practicable,  more  or  less  rational  and  true.  Religious  sentj- 
menta  and  emotions,  like  all  other  Bentimente  and  emotions, 
have  varying  degrees  of  acceptablenesa,  which  depend  upon 
their  conformity  to  the  eudiemonistic,  eesthetical,  and  moral 
ideals  of  man ;  they  muiit,  therefore,  have  their  worth  tested  in 
mbmiflsion  to  the  standard  set  by  these  ideals.  Preeminently 
tme  is  it  that  rel^ons  conduct,  like  all  other  conduct,  is  a 
moral  concernment ;  and  even  the  bare  conception  of  morality 
implies  some  attempt  at  an  authoribttive  estimate  of  values  by 
application  of  an  ideal  standai-d. 

We  must,  then,  discover  in  certain  fundamental  value- 
judgments  our  authority  for  setting  up  standards  by  whicli  to 
estimate  the  comparative  worth  of  different  religious  beliefs, 
sentiments,  and  practices.  And  Uie  different  claims  of  the  dif- 
ferent religions  to  appreciation  and  allegiance  must  be  made  to 
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depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  conform  to  these  standards. 
From  the  philosophic  point  of  view  this  method  of  procedure 
is  especially  indispensable.  Without  it,  no  theory  of  deyelop- 
ment,  with  its  different  stages  of  religious  progress,  is  possible. 
By  the  candid  and  patient  use  of  this  method  one  becomes 
capable  of  cheerfully  complying  with  the  edict,  No.  12,  of 
King  Asoka:  *^  There  ought  to  be  reverence  for  one's  own 
faith,  and  no  reviling  of  that  of  others."  Whenever  any  re- 
ligion— as,  for  example,  at  the  present  time  Christianity  in  the 
most  notable  way — urges  its  claim  to  universality  and  finality, 
the  investigator  is  thus  prepared  to  resist  the  temptation  incon- 
siderately either  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  claim;  but  if  he 
accord  his  assent  and  obedience,  this  attitude  is  of  greater  prac- 
tical value,  because  the  better  founded  in  the  entire  rational 
nature  of  man. 

Those  value-judgments  which,  being  common  to  all  men, 
must  set  the  standard  for  the  comparative  and  critical  study  of 
religions,  have  reference  to  four  aspects  of  human  experience. 
These  are  truth,  beauty,  morality,  and  happiness.  Truth  has 
value ;  beauty  has  value ;  moral  goodness,  or  conformity  to  the 
ideal  of  conduct,  has  value ;  and  the  happiness,  which  is  some- 
how subjectively  connected  with  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness, 
has  value.  These  valuables  are  interrelated  and  interdepend- 
ent ;  but  no  one  of  them  can  be  so  I'esolved  into  any  other,  as 
to  identify  the  two  or  destroy  the  peculiar  worth  of  either;  It 
follows,  then,  that  we  necessarily  test  religions  in  general  as 
well  as  any  particular  religion,  by  their  rationality  ;  meaning  by 
this,  their  conformity  to  human  experience  of  fact  and  law  and 
to  the  higher  and  more  enduring  sdsthetical  sentiments  and 
moral  convictions.  Nor  can  we  omit  from  this  standard  of 
rationality,  the  support  rendered  by  religion  to  upright  living 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  to  the  improvement  of 
society ;  in  fine,  the  amount  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  to  all 
the  more  persistent  and  worthy  needs  of  human  nature.  The 
fact  that  the  particular  value-judgments  pronounced  by  men 
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upon  all  these  aspects  of  human  experience  are  themselves 
subject  to  development,  and  are  variable  in  their  nature,  and 
that  the  ideals  whose  authority  the  judgments  respect,  are  them- 
selves in  a  process  of  growth  and  change,  while,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  it  enhances  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  does  not 
absolve  us  from  the  necessity,  or  diminish  the  benefits,  of  a 
persistent  attempt  to  apply  these  judgments  to  the  phenomena 
of  religion.  Religious  ideals,  like  all  other  ideals,  seem  to  pos- 
sess an  unconditional  worth  for  man's  rational  well-being  and 
pTogreas ;  but  the  particular  judgments  made  under  them,  and 
the  more  precise  determinations  of  their  character,  are  in  a 
never-ceasing  process  of  development 

On  comUning  such  considerations  as  these  with  the  consider- 
ations already  presented  concerning  the  nature  and  method  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  we  are  led  to  speak  of  three  classes 
of  tests,  or  standards  of  value,  which  may  be  applied  to  this  sub- 
ject. They  ai*e  the  psychological,  the  historical,  and  the  more 
peculiarly  speculative  and  ideal. 

By  the  psychological  test,  with  its  application  of  value- 
judgments  to  the  phenomena  of  man's  reUgious  life  and  reli- 
gious progress,  we  mean  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which 
aay  particular  religion  expresses  the  different  functions,  and 
satisfies  the  different  needs,  of  man's  religious  being.  A  de- 
tailed psychological  examination  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
moie  precisely  just  what  these  functions  and  needs  are.  It 
may  be  affirmed  in  this  connection,  however,  that  religion  is  an 
affair  which  involves  and  calls  forth,  in  its  own  somewhat  pe- 
culiar way,  the  total  psychical  life  of  man.  Since,  then,  religion 
is  a  belief  which  aims  to  grow  into  a  certified  knowledge,  that 
knows  its  own  foundations,  and  as  well,  its  own  limits,  the  in- 
tellectual activities  must  be  aroused,  expressed,  and  as  far  as 
possible  progressively  satisfied,  in  order  that  any  particular  form 
of  belief  may  most  successfully  bear  the  test  of  this  class  of 
value-judgments.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  regard  the  demand 
of  Emerson  as  an  unattainable  ideal :  *^  The  religion  which  is  to 
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guide  and  fulfil  the  present  and  coming  ages,  whatever  elae  it 
is,  must  be  intellectual.  The  scientific  mind  must  have  a  faith 
which  is  science.'*  It  is  pertinent  to  criticise  as  extreme  the 
position  of  Hegel  who,  in  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  human 
reason  to  reproduce  the  process  of  the  eternal  and  absolute 
Reason,  seemed  to  regard  his  own  Logik  as  the  veritable  history 
of  God's  Spiritual  Evolution,  and  the  writing  of  this  Logik  as 
a  sufficiently  acceptable  act  of  worship.  Doubtless  it  is  also  torue, 
as  Eucken  ^  has  well  said,  that  *^  the  truth  of  religion  will  be  es- 
tablished in  a  different  way  from  that  of  scientific  cognition." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted — and 
if  we  accept  the  tenet  of  religion  which  affirms  the  making  of 
man  *^  in  the  divine  image,"  it  is  by  God  himself  so  constituted 
— that  one  standard  of  the  worth  of  all  religious  beliefs  must  be 
their  seeming  truthfulness,  their  conformity  in  some  sort  to  tiie 
rational  demands  of  the  human  intellect.  Monstrous  credulitieB 
and  incredible  beliefs  have,  indeed,  always  existed  and  do  still 
exist  in  religion.  But  the  progress  of  man's  intellectual  de- 
velopment, with  the  estimate  of  worth  which  it  places  upon  the 
rational  conformity  of  religious  beliefs  to  the  truths  confirmed 
by  the  sum-total  of  human  experience,  steadily  operates  in  their 
disfavor.  Even  the  false  tests  which  were  applied  by  the  earij 
orthodoxy  of  Christianity  are  being  displaced  by  the  spreading 
of  a  justifiable  respect  for  the  legitimate  demands  that  belief 
should  be  related  to  evidence,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  intel- 
lect in  the  function  of  assent  should  not  wholly  be  left  out  of 
the  account.  That  religion  can  flout  at  science,  and  disregard 
the  call  for  any  universally  appreciable  proof,  is  not  a  tenet  that 
can  give  support  to  religion  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  its 
claim  to  satisfy  the  whole  soul  of  man.^  Indeed,  what  one 
writer  has  called  the  ^'  extravagance  of  Christianity  "  in  this  re- 

1  Der  Wahrheitflgewalt  der  Religion,  p.  394/. 

3  The  extremer  form  of  this  denial  of  right  to  the  intellect  in  its  inquiiy 
into  religious  beliefs  was  advocated  by  Tertullian:  De  Came  Christi,  5. 
Et  martuus  est  Dei  fUius;  prorsue  credihile  est,  quia  inepium  est.    Ei  mjmliuM 
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gaid  can  no  longer  be  charged  against  it  in  the  same  way. 
Neither  can  the  view  which  Cicero  assigns  to  Cotta/  who  be- 
lieves in  the  national  religion  as  a  Roman  while  doubting  or 
denying  it  as  a  philosopher,  maintain  itself  with  the  more  in- 
telligent classes  under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  politi- 
cal life.  Even  that  tlieory  of  "  Two-fold  Truth  "  which,  as 
says  Owen,^  was  accepted  *^  without  hesitation  by  all  the  fore- 
most teachers  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,"  cannot  long 
sorvive  in  an  age  of  earnest  and  honest  religious  illumination. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  entire  soul  of  man  is  not  ex- 
haosted  in  tiie  form  of  intellectual  functions,  nor  is  his  complete 
means  of  arriving  at  or  expressing  the  truths  of  his  experience 
limited  to  the  logical  processes,  so  the  standards  by  which  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  satisfactions  afforded  by  religion 
are  not  wholly  of  the  intellectual  order.  Man  requires  of  re- 
ligion something  more  and  other  than  to  be,  for  him,  one  of  the 
exact  or  empirical  sciences.  That  these  sciences  themselves, 
as  well  as  every  other  form  of  human  knowledge,  whether  popu- 
lar or  systematically  arranged,  are  not  matters  in  which  the  de- 
termination of  the  judgment  is  a  merely  intellectual  affair,  is 
an  epistemological  proposition  which  should  be  destined  to  be- 
come a  commonplace,  f^eelings,  choices  directed  toward 
ethical  and  practical  ends,  and  ideals  of  an  sBsthetical  and 
spiritual  character,  influence  the  methods  and  the  conclusions 
of  every  form  of  human  scientific  endeavor.  But  especially 
in  religion  do  the  emotional  and  practical  factors,  and  the  in- 
spiration and  guidance  of  distant  or  unrealizable  ideals,  con- 
stitute the  important  and  even  essential  factors.  Belief  in  the 
invisible,  the  superhuman,  the  spiritual,  with  all  the  sentiments 
and  practices  which  this  belief  occasions  or  from  which  it  re- 
sults, is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion. 

TtmirrexU;  cerium  eet,  quia  impoastbile  est.    Of  a  much  milder  form  is  the 
aajring  of  Augustine:  Ut  crederetur  quod  non  demonstrabatur. 

1  De  Natura  Deorum,  iii. 

'Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (2d  ed.)f  P-  186. 
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Arranged  according  to  the  scale  of  values  thus  set  up,  those 
who  like  the  natives  of  Northern  India  worship  with  gross 
fears  the  Shuts/  or  malignant  spirits  emanating  from  men 
who  have  died  a  violent  death,  or  like  the  populace  of  Ceylon 
strive  by  magic  to  overcome,  and  by  bloody  sacrifices  to  propiti- 
ate, an  endless  variety  of  harmful  deities,  must  stand  far  below 
those  who  have  attained  to  tliat  reverence  for  the  Divine  Be- 
ing which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  or  that  perfected  love 
of  God  which  banishes  all  fear.  But  comparative  religion 
shows  clearly  that  even  those  lowest  in  the  scale  of  race- 
culture  possess  also  the  social  feeling  of  desire  for  communion  on 
terms  of  good  fellowship  with  their  gods.  The  worship  of  the 
intoxicating  personified  Soma^  the  picture  of  Indra  drinking 
its  sweet  juice,  and  the  cult  in  which  gods  and  men  get  drunk 
together,  exhibit  this  element  of  social  feeling  in  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  Aryan  religion.  The  identification  of  the  yellow 
«07na-plant  with  the  yellow  moon,  and  the  sacred  hymns  ad- 
dressing the  divinity  in  terms  which,  to  the  sober  intellect  seem 
absurd  (whether  applied  to  plant  or  luminar}')  are  feats  of 
the  same  extravagant  mythologizing  fancy,  which  when  it  be- 
comes a  chastened  imagination  is  essential  to  all  religious  faith 
and  religious  cult.  These  same  feelings,  and  all  other  religious 
feelings,  together  with  this  activity  of  the  image-making  faculty, 
are  found  wherever  man,  the  subject  of  religion,  is  found.  The 
satisfactions  which  religion  affords  to  them  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  into  the  account  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  under- 
stand the  phenomena  of  this  side  of  human  life  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  But  to  the  character  of  these  feelings, 
and  to  the  form  which  the  activity  of  the  imagination  takes 
in  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  object  of  religious  faith, 
the  appropriate  value-judgment  must  be  rigorously  applied. 
Its  application  points  out  that  some  fears  are  more  selfish  and 
base  than  others ;  but  some  kind  of  fear  of  the  Invisible  is  in- 

i  See  W.  Crooke,  The  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-Lore  of  Northern 
India,  I,  p.  234/. 
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separahle  from  the  realizatibn  of  the  highest  rationality  in  man* 
In  this  way  we  discover  that  the  sesthetical  feeling  of  awe  with 
iv'hich  the  human  soul  greets  the  mysterious  immensity  of 
nature's  forces  and  spaces,  and  the  sentiment  of  admiration 
^^hich  belongs  to  the  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  her  laws, 
are  closely  akin  to  the  religious  emotions.  Indeed,  when  di- 
rected toward  the  Object  of  religious  faith,  these  feelings  are 
religious  emotions.  And  when  we  are  searching  for  correct 
answers  to  the  value-judgments,  these  religious  emotions  can 
claim  a  certain  authority  and  right  to  satisfaction,  that  bears 
some  just  proportion  to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  sesthetical  appreciation. 

The  history  of  man's  religious  progress  shows  how  depend- 
ent this  progress  has  been  for  its  choicest  and  most  beneficent 
factors  upon  his  growth  in  the  intelligence,  purity,  and  strength 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  or  **  conscience  "  in  the  most  com^ 
2>rebeii0ive  meaning  of  this  term.     To  the  unawakened  or  gross 
SDoral  feeling  and  limited  imagination  of  the  savage  or  unciv- 
Slized  man,  those  gods  are  best  and  most  to  be  cultivated, 
"^rhich,  however  bad  their  own  moral  character  may  be  and 
Siowever  reprehensible  morally  the  methods  of  their  government, 
'may  be  expected  to  affect  most  favorably  the  immediate  physi- 
<«cal  interests  of  their  worshippers.     It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
^whether  the  charge  of  actually,  in  and  of  its  own  influence,  de- 
liasing  and  corrupting  the  public  morals  can,  so  often  as  is 
customary,  be  made  with  truth  against  the  tenets  and  beliefs  of 
religion.    But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
close  relationship  which  always  has  existed,  and  which  essen- 
tially exists,  between  morals  and  religion.     From  this  it  follows 
that  those  judgments  of  worth  which  belong  to  the  very  nature 
of  man's  ethical  development  are  of  necessity  transferred  to  his 
religious  life  and  religious  development.     A  religion  whose 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  his  relations  to  the 
universe  and  especially  to  the  race  of  men,  is  not  satisfying  to 
the  most  cultivated  moral  consciousness  cannot  maintain  in  the 
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face  of  moral  enlightenment,  its  claims  to  allegiance,  whether 
of  head,  heart,  or  life.  For  with  the  individual,  or  with  the 
people,  that  is  best  entitled  to  judge  the  worth  of  the  claims  of 
religion,  there  is  no  other  standard  of  judgment  more  nearly 
absolute  and  supreme  than  the  one  erected  and  maintained  hy 
the  moral  consciousness.  The  God  who  will  satisfy  this  demand 
of  the  human  soul  must  be  a  righteous  God ;  he  must,  indeed, 
be  conceived  of  as  a  perfect  ethical  Spirit.  To  refuse  this  satis- 
faction is  to  create  a  schism  between  the  demands  of  the  moral 
consciousness  and  those  of  the  religious  consciousness;  the 
schism  must  somehow  be  healed  before  a  completely  satisfied 
soul  can  be  realized. 

It  is  just  in  this  connection,  however,  that  another  form  of 
the  application  of  the  psychological  test  to  religion  comes  he- 
tore  our  notice.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  historical  fact  that 
what  theologians  call  the  *'  consciousness  of  sin  "  has  somehow 
been  awakened,  and  has  more  and  more  pervaded  and  possessed 
the  human  race,  in  connection  with  its  religious  development. 
This  form  of  religious  experience  undertakes,  so  to  say,  to  join 
ontologically  and  indissolubly  the  moral  and  the  religious  atti- 
tudes of  man  toward  his  environment  and  toward  his  destiny. 
As  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  gods,  or  of  the  One  God,  rise 
in  the  scale  of  ethical  grandeur,  strenuousness,  and  purity,  the 
consciousness  of  non-conformity  and  of  separateness  deepens 
and  greatens  in  the  human  soul.  In  tracing  the  development 
of  religion,  and  in  fixing  the  important  and  essential  relations 
between  morality  and  religion,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  see  the  truth  of  this  statement.  What  imperative  demands 
for  satisfaction  are  created  by  the  rising  and  intensifying  con- 
sciousness of  wrongdoing  and  wrong  character  as  an  offence 
against,  and  a  cause  of  separation  from,  the  perfect  ethical 
Spirit  of  God !  Thus  a  new  class  of  needs  and  demands  for 
satisfaction  affords  a  new  standard,  by  whose  judgment  of 
value  the  different  forms  of  religion  may  be  afforded  some  valid 
test.     This  test  is  accomplished  when  it  is  shown  how  far,  and 
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how  truthfully,  any  particular  religion  proves  in  experience  its 
adaptation  and  its  power  to  heal  this  schism.  The  plan  of  any 
religion  for  satisfying  the  longings  for  moral  purification  and 
redemption,  and  for  effectuating  that  purpose  which  is  finest  in 
all  the  more  higldy  developed  religions, — namely,  the  accomp- 
lishment of  a  satisfying  union  between  man  and  his  God — is 
its  so-called  **  Way  of  Salvation." 

Without  dwelling  more  in  detail  upon  the  nature  of  these 
psychological  tests,  and  of  the  different  value-judgments  which 
arise  when  a  comparative  view  of  different  religions  is  pro- 
posed, we  may  affirm  again  the  necessity  of  their  use.     If  it  be 
tme,  as  one  writer^  has  asserted,  that  the  science  of  religion  does 
not  ^*  aim  to  set  up  any  other  standard  than  past  experience  by 
^which  to  measure  the  claims"  of  any  particular  religion  (al* 
"though  we  do  not  see  how  any  ^^  science  "  can  originate  from 
data  to  the  arrangement  of  which  no  tests  of  sanity  or  truth- 
fulness are  applied),  the  same  assertion  can  never  be  accepted, 
«ven  in  a  preliminary  and  introductory  view,  by  the  philosophy 
of  religion.    Philosophy  deals  tvith  valtte^'udgments ;  and  one 
cdass  of  its  tests  for  the  worth  of  religion  in  general,  and  of 
^ach  particular  religion,  must  always  be  found  in  the  value  of 
^e  satisfactions  afforded  to  the  human  soul.     When  trans- 
:fformed  into  the  language  of  the  religious  experience,  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  every  religion  may  properly  be  tested 
l>y  the  character  of  the  salvation  which  it  offera  to  man,  and 
l)y  its  efficiency  in  procuring  for  man  the  entrance  upon,  and 
cnccessful  pursuit  of,  the  true  and  highest  **  way  of  salvation." 
But  even  this  more  definitively  psychological  method  of  test- 
ing the  values  of  the  religious  experience  of  humanity  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  merely  individual  affair.     It  is  true  that  the 
religious  experience  is  always  so  preeminently  subjective  and 
individual  as  to  make  every  individual's  judgment  of  its  worth 
largely  dependent  upon  what  it  has  proved  itself  worth  to  him. 
And  any  form  of  religion  that,  taken  in  the  large,  admits  of  a 

^  Brinton,  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  3. 
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sort  of  unity  under  which  great  numbers  of  individuals  are 
willing  to  be  classified,  and  also  admits  of  such  specific  differ- 
entiation as  to  fit  itself  in  some  special  way  to  every  individual 
soul  among  these  great  numbers,  is  thereby  better  adapted  to  ful- 
fill the  functions  of  religion  in  general.  On  the  other  hand 
every  religion  is  also  a  social  affair,  and  religion  in  general  is 
an  affair  of  humanity.  All  the  greater  religions  are  historical 
religions ;  and  this  very  fact,  which  is  a  factor  essential  to 
their  very  nature  and  to  their  conquest  of  considerable  poi^ 
tions  of  the  human  race,  makes  them  subject  to  historical  tests. 
This  is  to  affirm  that  appropriate  value-judgments  apply  to 
religion  in  general,  and  to  each  particular  religion,  which  may 
serve  to  establish  its  place  as  a  historical  development.  We 
may  properly  demand  to  know  of  each  claimant  to  our  atten- 
tion and  our  confidence :  What  are  you  worth  as  an  historical 
development,  as  one  essential  '^  moment "  in  the  complex  evo- 
lution of  the  life  of  humanity? 

This  method  of  applying  a  standard  of  values  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  man's  religious  life  and  religious  development  vnll 
chiefly  concern  tliese  thi*ee  particulars  :  (1)  The  value  of  the 
historical  data  on  which  reliance  must  be  placed  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  doctrines  that  determine  the  essential 
content  of  religious  faith,  and  the  main  features  of  its  differ- 
ence from  other  religions ;  (2)  the  value  which  is  evinced  by 
the  power  of  the  religion  to  win  adherence,  to  sustain  itself 
amidst  changes  in  its  physical  and  social  environment,  and  to 
command  the  *'  witness  "  to  its  worth  for  different  races  and 
eras  of  history ;  and  (3)  the  value  which  shows  itself  in  the 
capacity  for  self-reform  and  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with, 
and  materially  to  contribute  toward,  the  improved  culture  and 
social  condition  of  the  race. 

That  the  greater  religions  of  the  world  present  themselves, 
as  having  their  origins  and  guarantees  in  certain  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  as  showing  a  certain  power  to  undergo  an  historical 
development  amidst  more  or  less  important  changes  in  their 
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physical  and  social  environment,  is  a  truth  which  needs  no 
special  research  to  establish.  Mythical  and  legendary  ele- 
mentB,  extrayagant  or  mistaken  proffers  of  evidence  to  war- 
rant confidence  in  their  tenets,  and  unverifiable  claims  to  cred- 
ence and  to  authority,  belong  to  the  origin  of  all  these  religions. 
These  more  primitive  factors,  as  well  as  various  accretions  of 
like  character,  continue  to  be  found  connected  with  the  his- 
torical development  of  them  all.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, the  so-called  *'  world-religions  "  evince  their  marked  su- 
periority over  both  the  so-called  *'  natural  '*  religions  and  also 
those  more  purely  speculative  constructions  of  religious  beliefs 
And  practices  which  rest  upon  no  historical  basis.  In  a  word, 
hiwtoricalneBB  is  a  characteristic  of  religion  which  brings  every 
olaimant  to  our  credence  and  our  allegiance  before  the  standard 
of  a  new  set  of  value-judgments. 

To  illustrate  this  quality,  with  the  value  attaching  to  it,  we 
may  instance,  among  the  ancient  religions,  Judaism ;  and  above 
«dl  other  religions,  Christianity.     Of  the  historical  records  of 
tiie  former — especially,  of  course,  the  records  concerning  its 
x^rigins  and  earlier  developments — all  that  has  been  said  above 
£8  in  a  measure  true.    The  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
^ti^ament  are  not  entirely  free  from  those  imperfections  and  even 
,^^ver  faults  of  an  historical  character  which  are  shown  by  all 
^he  accounts  given  of  the  origins  and  early  development  of  the 
^^Dther  ancient  religions.     But  the  relative  paucity  of  these 
things  is  truly  remarkable.     The  religion  whose  history  the 
"i^acred  writings  of  Judaism  aim  to  tell,  came  forth  from  its  Se- 
^^nitic  sources  bearing  in  its  members  the  marks  of  low  concep- 
tions of  Deity  and  of  the  Divine  relations  to  the  world  and  to 
:^nankind ;  its  adherents  had  their  degrading  superstitions  and 
^%arbarous  customs  and  institutions.     But  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
:Srom  whose  divinely  illumined  religious  consciousness,  in  an 
historical  and  progressive  way,  a  lofty  spiritual  vision  of  the 
^vine  righteousness  and   the  divine  kingdom  in  grace  and 
truth  was  given  to  the  world,  stand  in  ancient  history  as  a 
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quite  matchless  series  of  religious  teachers  and  reformeiB. 
What  they  wei-e,  and  what  they  did  for  the  religious  develop- 
ment and  illumination  of  mankind,  and  what  is  the  essential 
content  of  the  religion  they,  receiving  in  succession  the  results 
of  one  another's  work,  founded  for  all  times,  may  be  subjected 
to  historical  tests  and  known  by  the  use  of  the  historical 
method.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  historical  character 
of  Judaism  is  entitled  largely  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Judaism  as  a  religion. 

It  is  Christianity,  however,  which  is  preeminently  the  world^s 
historical  religion.  No  doubt  there  remains,  and  probably  air 
ways  will  remain,  much  obscurity  hanging  over  many  important 
problems  connected  with  its  beginning  and  earliest  history. 
And  perhaps  debate  will  never  end  regarding  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  some  of  its  more  important  records.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  the  picture  of  its  founder — ^what 
manner  of  life  he  led,  what  he  taught  as  true  about  God  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  what  was  the  effect  of  his  teaching,  manner 
of  life  and  death,  and  of  the  belief  in  his  resurrection — all  this 
is  clearly  and  definitively  enough  to  be  ascertained  by  the  his- 
torical method.  Nor  is  there  any  fatal  lack  of  trustworthy 
historical  evidence  as  to  what  the  early  Christian  Church  con- 
sidered the  essential  content  of  the  religious  truth  in  which 
consisted  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  proof 
of  the  truthfulness  of  this  picture  we  have  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  which  were  written  within  not  more  than  thirty  years  of 
the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  so-called 
^^  Matthew  Logia  " ;  even  after  the  most  searching  criticism  of 
soui'ces  has  done  its  destructive  work.  And  all  the  other 
New-Testament  writings,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apologists,  besides  other  collateral  evidence,  are 
accessible  to  the  student  who  would  know  in  an  historical  way 
what  the  bestrinformed  of  its  earlier  adherents  considered  the 
Christian  i*eligion  essentially  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ap- 
proach the  early  records  of  Chiistianity  from  the  apologetioal 
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point  of  view,  bat  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  fair  and  well- 
equipped  investigator  of  history,  to  recognize  its  superiority 
when  tested  by  the  standard  of  ^*  historicalness." 

To  tiie  modem  investigator  it  follows  as  an  indubitable  con- 
clusion that  the  historical  evaluation  of  any  religion  must 
always  be  made  in  strict  compliance  with  the  historical  method. 
That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  applying  this  standard  of  values 
to  religion  is  itself  the  result  of  experience  in  ascertaining  the 
truths  of  history.  Any  religion  which  claims  an  historical  ori- 
gin and  an  historical  development  must  submit  to  this  method 
of  its  testing.  As  to  the  character  and  application  of  the 
method,  neither  religion  nor  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  com- 
petent to  decide.  Facts  (or,  the  rather,  alleged  facts)  of  oc- 
currence in  the  past  cannot  be  tested,  as  facts,  by  the  relig^us 
coDSciouBnesB  as  such ;  but  the  value  that  these  facts — alleged 
or  actual — ^may  have  for  the  religious  life  is  a  matter  about 
which  the  religious  consciousness  is  entitled  to  speak.  And 
no  student  of  man's  religious  experience  from  the  eomparativl 
and  psychological  point  of  view  will  be  prepared  to  deny  the 
presence  and  the  value  for  the  religious  life,  of  much  which  is 
unhistorical  and  quite  incapable  of  being  made  matter  of  in- 
dubitable fact  in  history.  But  what  claims  to  be  history  must 
stand  the  tests  of  historical  examination.  And  these,  as  has 
already  been  said,  are  not  primarily  subject  to  the  ideas  and 
feelings  which  are  so  influential  for  the  construction  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  religion. 

Tet  even  here  philosophy,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  re- 
ligion, may  interpose  objections  to  certain  uses  of  the  historical 
method  for  setting  up  a  standard  of  religious  values.  There 
is  not  a  little  very  doubtful  a  priori  history,  just  as  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  disputable  a  priori  philosophy.  This  a- 
prioritm  in  the  use  of  the  historical  method  shows  itself  in 
many  of  the  current  attempts  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  dif- 
ferent religions,  or  of  religion  in  general.  To  enter  upon  the 
^^mination  of  all  alleged  facts  with  the  predetermination,  or 
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even  with  the  predisposition  to  exclude  such  as  seem  ultra- 
mysterious,  or  claim  to  belong  to  the  class  called  supematoral 
or  miraculous,  is  too  often  made  a  demand  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  historical  method.  But  to  regard  history  itself  as  a 
^mm-physical  science,  and  man's  historical  development  as 
strictly  conditioned  by  natural  laws,  is,  in  our  judgment,  to 
begin  by  violating  the  fundamental  requisites  of  a  successful 
historical  examination.  Surely  the  historian  knows  no  more 
than  the  philosopher  (and  if  the  philosopher  is  faithful  and 
skillful  in  the  pursuit  of  his  discipline,  the  historian  knows 
less  than  he),  in  an  a  priori  fashion  about  what  can  and  what 
cannot  take  place  in  fact ;  neither  should  he  claim  antecedently 
to  limit  the  whole  circuit  of  the  mysterious  and  invisible 
powers  which  environ  man  and  which  are  operative  in  in- 
fluencing his  life  and  determining  his  destiny.  And  it  is  Much 
powers  in  which  religion  believes. 

While,  then,  alleged  facts  of  religion  must  be  submitted  to 
historical  testing  as  facts^  and  their  value  as  entering  into  the 
essential  content  of  the  religion  will  in  a  measure  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  bear  this  test,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered in  making  application  of  this  standard  of  value  that  we 
are  dealing  with  facts  of  religion.  The  belief  itself,  and  the 
feelings  and  the  cult  connected  with  the  belief,  are  mattera-of- 
fact  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man.  This  consciousness 
in  general  is  a  persistent  and,  on  the  whole,  a  profound  and 
trustworthy  witness  to  an  order  of  facts,  not  only  subjective 
but  objectively  grounded,  of  a  peculiar  character  and  of  a  value 
which  is  in  some  respects  their  own.  The  historical  credibility 
of  these  alleged  facts  is  always  open  to  investigation  by  the 
historical  method.  The  religion  which  establishes,  in  a  large 
and  fundamental  way,  its  own  historical  character,  is  thus 
rendered  a  superior  claimant  for  the  credence  and  the  alle- 
giance of  mankind.  But  in  every  case,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  religions  whose  ethical  and  aesthetical  ideals  and  in- 
fluences especially  commend  them,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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even  the  historical  factors  of  this  form  of  man's  experience 
partake  of  the  mysterious,  hidden,  and  largely  inexplicable 
characteristics  of  the  experience  itself.  In  a  word,  the  history 
of  religion  is  the  history  of  the  manifestations  of  a  spiritual 
experience. 

Although  the  truths  of  religion  are  in  so  large  measure  to 
be  tested  by  the  satisfactions  which  they  afford  to  the  human 
soul,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  the  particular 
form  of  religion  is  necessarily  best  which  wins  most  followers 
to  itself.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  worship  of  Guga,  the 
Snake-king,  for  example,  that  he  has  thirty-five  thousand  wor- 
shippers in  the  Punj&b  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  in  the  north-western  provinces ;  ^  or  that  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  Fakirs  receive  offerings  made  to  him.  At 
the  same  time,  that  practical  testing  which  takes  the  historical 
form  of  eliciting  and  answering  to  the  experiences  of  lai^e 
numbers  of  the  human  race  is  not  without  a  certain  value  as 
evidence  of  the  essential  truthfulness  of  any  religion.  In 
applying  any  such  test  three  considerations  should,  however, 
be  kept  in  mind.  In  religion,  as  everywhere  else,  the  principle 
of  imitation  and  of  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  traditional 
views  and  practices  is  most  powerful  with  the  multitudes  of 
men.  If  all  religions  were  to  be  tested  by  the  superstitions, 
moral  imperfections,  and  irrational  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
intellectually  lower  classes  of  their  adherents,  they  would  all 
alike  deserve  to  be  condemned.  Christianity  to-day  among  the 
Copts,  Islam  among  the  peasants  of  parts  of  Syria,  Buddhism 
in  the  remoter  portions  of  Ceylon,  and  Hinduism  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Himalayas,  all  show  evidences  of  degradation,  in 
some  respects,  essentially  alike.  But  all  these  religions,  in  the 
form  assumed  by  the  beliefs  and  lives  of  the  most  sincere, 
thoughtful,  and  pure  spirits  who  adopt  them,  have  certain  ex- 
cellencies in  common.     Of  them  all  that  is  true  which  Pro- 

1  See  W.  Crooke,  The  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-lore  of  Northern  India, 
I,  p.  212/. 
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lessor  Jastrow^  declares  to  have  been  true  of  the  religicm  of 
Babylouia  and  Assyria:  ^^It  is  in  the  hymns  and  prayem, 
rather  than  in  the  cosmology  and  eschatology,  that  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  the  priests  (and  to  a  limited  extent  of  the 
masses)  manifest  themselves."  It  is,  then,  only  by  applying 
this  historical  test  to  the  moral  and  religious  experience  of 
**  the  men  of  God,"  as  well  as  of  the  multitude,  while  taking 
into  account  the  limitations  which  the  intellectual  and  social 
conditions  of  the  time  place  upon  the  multitude,  that  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  value  of  any  religion  can  be  formed. 

When,  however,  as  in  the  case  preeminently  of  Christianity, 
and  to  a  far  less  extent  of  Buddhism  and  of  Islam,  the  early 
adherence  of  the  multitudes  is  gained  because  the  new  religion 
ministers  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  way  to  the  religious  needs  of 
men ;  and  when,  especially,  this  ministry  effects  the  acceptance 
of  improved  spiritual  beliefs  and  ideals,  and  the  purifying  and 
elevating  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  commimity;  then  the 
crowd  of  witnesses,  by  its  very  numbers,  gains  the  right  to 
present  their  value-judgments  as  valid  evidence  in  the  behalf  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  cult.  The  argument  from  the  ^*  com- 
mon consent "  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not  substantially  different 
when  applied  to  religion  from  the  same  argument  when  applied 
to  other  matters  of  general  experience.  For  whatever  else  it 
may  or  may  not  be,  religion  is  always  an  experience.  And 
when  historically  determined,  critically  considered,  and  con- 
strued according  to  rational  principles,  the  judgments  of  worth 
passed  by  multitudes  of  men  are  of  no  small  importance  to  him 
who  is  in  search  of  the  ultimate  standard  of  religious  values. 
But  especially  do  those  religions  rightly  claim  precedence, 
when  viewed  and  measured  by  tests  of  an  historical  sort,  which 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  spreading  over  wide  areas, 
during  long  periods  of  time,  and  of  securing  the  acceptance 
and  devoted  allegiance  of  many  and  diverse  races.  Such  are 
the  greater  world-religions  of  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Is- 

1  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  G93. 
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lam.  By  their  oonqnest  of  so  vast  multitudes  thej  prove — 
with  varying  degrees  of  assurance  and  yet  without  diminishing 
the  necessity  for  a  quite  different  kind  of  evidence  in  order  to 
make  the  proof  complete— the  validity  of  their  claim  to  be  uni- 
versal religions,  or  religions  for  all  men  and  for  man  as  man. 

Thus  the  history  of  religions  that  bear  transplanting  becomes 
a  weUspiing  of  evidences  which  may  be  drawn  upon  to  show 
their  substantial  value. 

But — at  least  according  to  our  latest  scientific  and  historical 
advices — the  world  of  men  is  in  a  process  of  develc^ment 
which  is  a  progress,  through  better  and  higher  stages  of  its  life, 
toward  the  realization  of  an  ideal  good.  Religion,  too,  is  one 
of  these  forms  of  the  development  of  humanity.  But  religion 
18  only  one  of  the  several  important  factors  in  the  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  the  race ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  one  of  several  important 
forms  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  race.  Now  to  the  sur- 
Teyor  who  takes  the  historical  point  of  view  and,  after  orienting 
them,  applies  his  lines  of  measurement  from  this  point  of  view 
to  the  religious  movement  of  the  life  of  the  race,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  no  religion  which  ceases  to  g^ow  can  conform  to  any 
satisfactory  standard  of  values.  The  more  special  relations 
which  exist  between  religion  and  race-culture  will  occupy  our 
attention  in  several  other  connections.  But  even  in  this  pre- 
liminary discussion,  so  much  of  assumption  is  justified :  Every 
religion  will  most  certainly  be  tested  by  its  ability  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improved  culture  and  social  condition  of  the  race. 
Moreover,  in  testing  this  ability,  the  capacity  for  self-reform 
is  a  most  important  factor.  All  abiding  religions  find  them- 
selves constantly  called  upon  to  improve  their  conceptions,  to 
purify  their  beliefis,  to  refine  and  elevate  the  sentiments  with 
which  they  regard  the  objects  of  their  belief,  and  to  make  their 
cult,  and  the  whole  manner  of  life  which  expresses  the  content 
of  the  religion  in  a  practical  way,  better  adapted  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  ethically,  aesthetically,  and  spiritually  im- 
proved tastes  of  the  best  among  their  contemporaries. 
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The  history  of  Christianity  has  been  one  long  series  of 
struggles  at  self-improvement.  Its  life  has  been  shown  as  a 
power  of  self-purification  from  accretions  of  erroneous  doctrine 
and  of  corrupting  or  unworthy  practices.  It  is  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  ^*  the  image  of  Christ  remains  the  sole  basis  for  all 
moral  culture,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  it  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing its  light  penetrate  is  the  moral  culture  of  the  nations  in- 
creased or  diminished."  ^  Doubtless,  also,  as  Crozier  *  has  de- 
clared, we  must  distinguish  ^^  between  the  parts  played  in  the 
complex  result  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  fay 
the  Doctrines  and  Institutions  of  the  Church  on  the  other." 
But  Christianity  as  a  religious  development  in  history  has  shown 
a  remarkable  power  of  reform.  It  has  perpetually  needed 
reform.  Its  need  of  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  a  changed 
race-culture  and  of  new  social  conditions  was  never  before 
greater  than  now.  But  if  Christianity  shows  in  the  future  the 
same  essential  worth,  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  historical 
adaptability  to  development,  which  must  be  credited  to  it  in  the 
past,  it  will  remain  the  most  essentially  ^^  universal,"  the  truest 
worldrrdigian^  of  them  all.  This  it  may  do  without  ceasing  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  humble  and  uncultured  classes ;  for,  as 
Augustine  long  ago  said  of  it:  '^Christianity  is  a  river  in 
which  a  lamb  may  wade,  while  an  elephant  must  swim." 

In  a  word,  the  capacity  for  self-reform  and  self-development 
by  a  sort  of  spiritual  metabolism,  when  shown  in  the  way  of  fact 
through  long  periods  of  time,  and  over  large  sections  of  the 
earth,  while  coping  with  various  races  under  changing  physical 
and  social  conditions,  is  the  supreme  historical  test  to  which 
any  religion  can  be  subjected.  It  is  the  test  of  life  and  of  ex- 
perience, administered  in  a  large,  historical  way.  The  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  four  different  valuables  of  truth,  beauty,  moral 
goodness,  and  happiness,  varies  from  age  to  age.     But  just  now 

^  Quoted  by  Hamack  (What  is  Christianity,  p.  133)  from  a  modem 
historian. 
2  History  of  Intellectual  Development,  I,  p.  249. 
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tbe  social  benefits  which  any  religion  can  confer  are  becoming, 
as  it  were,  the  supreme  practical  test.  Only  the  final  conquest 
of  the  theoretical  consent,  as  well  as  of  the  practical  allegiance 
of  the  race,  can  furnish  the  ultimate  and  conclusive  test  of  the 
historical  ohler.^ 

The  yeiy  use  of  the  words  which  imply  the  possibility  of  an 
** ultimate  and  conclusive,"  or  so-called  ^* absolute"  test,  are 
fitted  to  remind  us  that  the  value-judgments  to  which  the  reli- 
gious beliefs,  sentiments,  and  cult,  of  man  subject  themselves, 
must  have  to  do  with  something  more  than  the  psychological 
satisfactions  of  the  individual  or  their  own  self-perpetuation  and 
extension  in  history.  Strictly  speaking,  and  if  by  ^^  absolute  " 
we  mean  what  is  so  finished  as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement 
and  so  demonstrable  as  to  be  unassailable  by  doubt,  there  is  no 
aJkiolute  religion,  either  in  existence  or  in  store,  for  man.  In- 
deed, the  possession  of  these  hypothetical  characteristics,  if  it 
could  be  gained  by  any  particular  type  of  religious  experience, 
would  unfit  its  possessor  to  be  the  true  and  helpful  servant  and 
friend  of  mankind.  It  was  a  mistake,  which  cannot  easily  be 
committed  again  in  the  same  way,  when  the  oi-thodoxy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  third  century  based  its  tests  upon  three 
conceptions,  each  one  of  which  is  not  only  disputable  but  also 
lacking  in  clearness  and  even  lai'gely  untrue.  These  were 
(1}  the  claim  that  exactness  of  definition  and  minuteness  of 
analysis  are  everywhere  necessary  as  grounds  for  a  reasonable 
faith ;  (2)  the  belief  in  a  '*  majority  of  a  meeting,"  the  theory 
•*  that  God  never  speaks  to  man  except  through  the  voice  of 
the  majority "  (a  conception  that  comes  from  politics  rather 
than  from  either  religion  or  philosophy)  ;  and  (3)  the  assump- 
tion that  ^^  the  definitions  of  primary  beliefs  as  made  by  the 
majority  are  not  only  true  but  final."  ^ 

1  In  this  connection  the  remark  of  Von  Hartmann  (Religionsphilosophie, 
p.  xvii)  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  modem  critique  and  polemic  against 
religion,  and  especially  against  Christianity,  is  constantly  becoming  milder. 

>  See  Hatch,  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  aqd  Usages  upon  the  Christian 
Church  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888),  p.  330/. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  claim  to  aheoluteness  of  author^ 
ity  as  respects  its  presentation  of  truth  and  its  appeal  for  aUe- 
giance  of  the  heart  and  life  belongs,  as  an  essential  factor,  to  all 
the  great  world-religions ;  and  to  none  of  them  in  so  compre- 
hensive and  uncompromising  fashion  as  to  Christianity.     This 
claim  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  another  sort  of  testing 
which  aims  to  go  beyond  the  merely  subjective  and  historical, 
and  to  reach  some  higher  and  more  nearly  supreme  and  con- 
clusive standard  of  religious  values.     We  may  say,  then,  that 
the  third  class  of  value-judgments  test  religion  in  general,  and 
each  particular  form  of  religion,  by  the  standard  of  conformity 
to  the  higher  ideals  of  humanity.     This  is,  indeed,  not  a  stand- 
ard  of  worth  which  can  be  separated  wholly  from  the  consider- 
ations belonging  more  especially  to  the  two  classes  of  judgements 
already  discussed.     For  the  ideals  of  humanity  are  the  products 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  they  are  themselves  subjects  of  his- 
torical development  and  so  of  historical  study  and  proof.    They 
are  psychological  and  historical  facts,  outputs  of  the  spirit  of 
man  in  its  progress  in  history ;  but  they  are  facts  of  a  unique 
order,  to  which  nothing  in  the  world  of  time  and  sense  com- 
pletely corresponds,  and  whose  origin,  evolution,  and  validity 
within  the  realm  of  Reality,  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for 
by  the  purely  psychological  and  historical  methods.     Neither 
are  these  ideals  wholly  manageable  as  phenomena  belonging 
strictly  within  the  field  of  any  of  the  particular  sciences.    There 
is  truth  in  the  declaration  of  the  Abb^  de  Broglie :  ^^  The  visi- 
ble world  does  not  contain  within  itself  either  the  origin,  or  the 
end,  or  the  law,  or  the  ideal  of  human  life.''     But  the  beliefs, 
sentiments,  and  doings  of  religion  have  reference  in  a  special 
way  to  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world  in  which  man  seeks  to 
find  that  answer  to  his  questionings  and  needs  which  the  visible 
world  does  not  contain.     In  this  invisible  and  spiritual  world 
his  thought  and  imagination  projects  the  realities  which  are 
the  correlates  of  these  ideals ;  these  are  the  beings,  influences, 
and  transactions,  which  ovght  to  he  in  order  to  justify  the 
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fftct  that  the  man  feels  himself  powerfully  possessed  by  these 
ideals. 

There  can  be,  then,  no  more  ultimate  and  no  higher  test  of 
the  value  of  the  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices  of  any 
religion  than  its  conformity  to  the  ideals  of  humanity.  The 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  tests  has  already  been  summed 
up  in  the  single  word  rationality.  It  is  the  rationality  of  any 
religion  which  will  finally  determine  its  place  in  the  scale  of 
religious  values.  But  the  conception  covered  by  this  term 
must  be  interpreted  in  no  narrow  and  restricted  way.  That  it 
does  not  neglect,  much  less  exclude,  but  the  rather  compre- 
hends and  includes  in  its  highest  potency,  the  psychological  and 
historical  evaluation,  has  already  been  made  suf&cientiy  clear. 
The  ideals  of  reason  do  not  contradict  or  thwart  the  satisfac- 
tions of  the  soul ;  the  rather  ai-e  they  the  objectifying  of  that 
which  gives  to  the  soul  its  highest,  most  permanent,  and  most 
valuable  satisfactions.  Neither  are  these  ideals  strangers  to  the 
struggles,  the  wanderings,  and  the  upward  climbing  of  man  in 
the  actual,  historical  process  of  his  evolution ;  the  rather  are 
they  always  present  as  potent  forces,  inspiring,  directing,  and 
defining  the  goal  and  the  worth  of  this  process.  But  especially 
is  all  this  true  of  that  one  of  all  the  developments  of  humanity 
which  has  its  springs,  its  aims,  its  principles,  its  realization,  in 
the  world  invisible  and  spiritual.  And  this  is  religion.  We, 
therefore,  return  now  to  our  earlier  point  of  view. 

That  Ideal  of  Rationality  which  constitutes  the  more  ultimate 
test  of  the  value  of  religion  includes  its  essential  truthfulness. 
The  religion  which  has  the  highest  worth  must  satisfy  man's 
craving  to  realize  his  intellectual  ideal ;  and  this  intellectual 
ideal  includes  a  cognitive  commerce  with  Reality.  But  in 
order  that  the  ideal  of  truthfulness  may  be  complied  with  it  is 
necessary  that  the  conceptions  and  beliefs  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  this  reality,  and  respecting  the  character  of  the  actual 
relation  to  it  of  the  physical  universe  and  of  the  life  of  men, 
should  be  perpetually  readjusted  to  all  the  growing  knowledge 
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and  reasonable  faith  of  the  race.  None  of  the  particular  Bciences 
can  usurp  the  place,  or  perform  the  functions  of  religion,  in 
respect  even  of  these  more  purely  intellectual  satisfactions. 
Neither  can  they  all  combined  succeed  in  dispensing  with  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  Ultimate  Reality  by  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  man.  Philosophy,  too,  even  in  its  study  of  religion, 
must  remember  that  by  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  relig- 
ious beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  it  gains  no  right  and  no 
fitness  to  substitute  itself  for  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
religion  has  always  proved  itself,  and  is  in  its  essential  nature, 
quite  unfit  to  attempt  the  role,  in  the  drama  played  upon  the 
stage  of  human  history,  which  has  been  assigned  to  either 
science  or  philosophy.  Man,  a  scientific,  philosophical,  and  re- 
ligious being,  by  the  attempt  to  use  in  some  increasingly  effect- 
ive and  harmonious  way  the  powers  which  belong  to  these  three 
related  spheres  of  his  activity,  seeks  the  realization  of  his  ideal 
of  the  certain  and  absolute  Truth.  Every  religion  has,  then, 
an  inalienable  right  to  the  peculiarly  religious  point  of  view  from 
which  to  regard  the  conceptions  and  beliefs  in  which  its  con- 
tent of  truth  consists.  But  any  religion  which  fails  or  refuses 
to  adjust  itself  to  that  knowledge  of  the  i*eal  world  which 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  progress  of  the  race  authenti- 
cates, furnishes  in  this  way  its  own  refutation  of  its  claim 
to  truthfulness.  For  truth  is  indeed  many-sided;  and  all 
human  knowledge  is  fragmentary  and  essentially  relative. 
Doubtless,  too,  that  Ultimate  Reality  which  science  knows  as  a 
Unity  of  Force  and  Law,  which  philosophy  presents  in  syn- 
thetic form  as  the  Absolute  One,  and  which  religion  believes 
in,  worships,  and  serves  as  God,  is  resourceful  and  manifold 
enough  to  satisfy  all  human  ideals.  But  the  very  nature  of 
truth  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  incompatible  and  self-contradic- 
tory. And  although  our  concepts  of  what  is  incompatible  and 
self-contradictory  are  constantly  undergoing  change,  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  rational  activity  which  rejects  from  its 
conception  of  Reality  what,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  seems 
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impossible  to  harmonize,  do  not  change.  These  rational  char- 
acteristics give  the  law  to  those  value-judgments  which  deter- 
mine the  worth  of  any  religion  according  to  the  measure  of  its 
conformity  to  the  Ideal  of  Truthfulness. 

In  a  different  manner,  and  with  a  different  deg^e  of  stead- 
ffiistness  and  self-understanding,  does  the  standard  of  conformity 
to  the  ffisthetical  ideal  get  itself  applied  to  the  beliefs,  senti- 
ments, and  cult  of  religion.  This  ideal  itself  is  of  psychological 
origin,  and  is  a  growth  in  history ;  but  it  is  also  a  revelation 
from  the  realm  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual.  From  our  modern 
and  more  refined  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be  uglier  than 
many  of  the  conceptions  and  pictorial  representations  of  the 
gods,  or  than  the  kind  of  worship  and  service  which  their 
devotees  conceive  to  be  demanded  of  them  in  order  to  please 
their  divinities.  The  conceptions  and  cult  of  the  greater  world- 
religions,  not  even  by  any  means  excepting  Christianity,  have 
often  enough  been  at  variance  with  any  ideal  of  beauty  toler- 
able to  a  cultivated  taste.  The  relations  between  religion  and 
art  will  claim  attention  in  other  connections.  It  is  enough  at 
present  to  call  attention  to  the  following  two  considerations  : 
On  the  one  hand,  any  theory  of  the  beautiful  or  estimate  of  the 
arts  which  leaves  out  of  accoimt  the  dreadful  side  of  nature 
and  of  human  experience,  the  austere  and  awful  aspects  of 
Reality,  and  the  superior  sesthetical  as  well  as  ethical  value 
of  the  mental  images  and  the  conceptions  which  represent  the 
sublimity  and  majesty  of  God,  is  itself  condemned  for  its  un- 
truthfulness and  inadequacy  at  the  very  start.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  man^s  religious  as  well  as  his 
ffisthetical  consciousness  has  led  more  and  more  to  the  refusal 
to  conceive  of  the  Ultimate  Reality  as  essentially  ugly ;  it  has 
more  and  more  removed  from  the  conception  of  Deity  those 
factors  which  excite,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  religions,  the  emo- 
tions of  gross  fear  and  even  of  disgust.  When  to  these  con- 
siderations we  add  the  insight  into  the  actual  beliefs  and  feel- 
ings of  the  religious  man,  which  a  psychological  and  historical 
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i«tu«i)'  of  tlio  phenomena  imparts,  we  can  the  better  andentand 
Ihiw  the  Htandard  of  conformity  to  the  Ideal  of  Beaaty  may  be 
iippliod  to  religion. 

S(»  iini>ortant  is  the  moral  value  of  any  religion  as  a  test  of  its 
^^noriil  worthiness  that  the  appropriateness  of  this  ideal  needs 
(inly  to  tie  mentioned  in  order  to  be  acknowledged.  Of  all 
iil4in<liinih  of  value,  that  of  conformity  to  the  moral  ideal  is  the 
tnoHi  (iloso-fitting,  practically  important,  and  conclusive.  Re- 
ll^'loii  and  morality  are  not,  indeed,  identical.  The  way  of 
Hill  vation  provided  by  religion  never  coincides  wholly  with  the 
citmloinury  rules  of  conduct  as  existing  and  enforced  among  the 
iiHiiiilicni  of  the  non-religious  community,  or  in  society  as  le- 
giinlful  from  the  non-religious  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  by 
iiini'ulity  we  mean  simply  conduct  as  related  to  the  intercourse 
of  men,  then  we  may  say  that  the  primary  point  of  view  from 
wliicli  religion  regards  conduct  differs  from  that  of  morality. 
Thn  ])eculiarity  of  religious  morality,  however,  is  that  it  claims 
lit!  invisible,  spiritual,  and  superhuman  authority  for  the  rules 
whiC'h  govern  conduct  and  enforce  the  sanctions  of  right  living. 

Now  morality  is  the  special  sphere  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
III  cliaracter  and  aught  to  be  done  by  w:ay  of  voluntary  action. 
'I'liJH  is  to  say  that  morality  judges  the  worth  of  conduct  by 
ilN  (conformity  to  certain  ideals  of  a  personal  sort.  The  actual 
(1(mm1h  of  men  and  the  laws  of  conduct  which  religion  refers  to 
li  Hiii)erhuman  authority,  the  developing  moral  consciousness 
of  the  race  approves  or  disapproves  by  this  class  of  value- 
jndgnients ;  and  thus  religion  in  general,  and  the  particular 
forms  of  religion,  each  one,  are  subjected  to  the  standard  of 
(conformity  to  a  Moral  Ideal. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  conformity  of  every  re- 
ligion to  the  ideal  of  morality  admits  of  testing  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  psychological  and  the  historical  methods.  The  first 
of  these  consists  in  the  moral  purity  and  thoroughness  of  its 
conception  of  Divine  Being  and  of  the  ethico-spiritual  relations 
which  are  maintained  between  this  Being  and  the  ethical  life  and 
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ethical  development  of  man.    The  other  consists  in  the  breadth 
and  strenuoosness  of  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  religion 
oyer  its  followers,  and  through  them,  over  the  surrounding 
society.     These  two  modes  of  the  conformity  of  religion  to  the 
moral  ideal  are  by  no  means  precisely  the  same  ;  they  do  not 
always,  in  the  ethical  history  of  the  same  religion,  keep  pace 
together.    For  example,  as  a  modem  writer  has  said :  ^    ^^  The 
Hindu  system  of  Moral  Science  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
general  metaphysical  system  of  the  Hindus.    The  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hindu  metaphysics  are  the  following :  From  the 
Absolute,  Unconditioned  and  Perfect  Supreme  Being  proceeded 
the  related,  conditioned  and  imperfect  universe.     He  manifests 
Himself  as  related  and  conditioned,  in  forming,  and  for  the 
sake  of,  the  related  and  conditioned  universe  and  thus  becomes 
the  Personal  God  of  love  and  power."     From  this  metaphysical 
system,  which  is  a  doctrine  of  the  ^^  Unconditioned  and  Perfect 
Supreme  Being,"  the  thinkers  of  India  have  deduced  a  lofty 
smd  attractive  system  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  practical 
^fe«    But  the  multitudes  of  India  have  always  remained,  and 
^ill  remain,  held  fast  by  a  relatively  low  and,  in  many  respects, 
repulsive  morality,  which  is  the  survival  of  the  superstitious 
^and  degrading  beliefs  of  those  nature-religions  in  which  Brah- 
manism  found  them,  and  from  which  it  has  never  been  able 
to  raise  them.     With  these  multitudes  religion  itself,  instead 
of  being  a  comprehensive  and  effective  moral  influence,  is  al- 
most entirely  a  matter  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

With  these  characteristics  of  Hinduism,  as  respects  its  con- 
formity to  the  ethical  ideal,  we  may  contrast  Judaism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Christianity  on  the  other.  The  moral  austerity 
and  intensity  which  Judaism  gained  from  its  conception  of 
Tahweh  as  the  righteous  One  is  beyond  question  a  fact  in  the 
histoiy  of  religions.  But  this  conception  itself  was  lacking  in 
certain  elements  which  are  present  in  the  conception  of  Hin- 
duism ;  and  the  character  of  the  morals  encouraged  and  pro- 
1  Kishori  Lai  Sarkar,  The  Hindu  System  of  Moral  Science,  p.  1. 
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duced  by  the  conception  among  the  Jews  themselves  was  some- 
what one-sided  and  devoid  of  breadth  and  geniality.  These 
relatively  suppressed  or  wanting  factors  in  the  ideal  of  God  as 
perfect  ethical  Spirit,  in  the  ethical  impulses  and  ideaa.  and  in 
the  supports  to  conduct  which  come  from  such  an  ideal,  were 
supplied  by  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  which  Jesus  re- 
vealed. And  the  marked  immediate  improvement  of  the  moral 
life  of  individual  believers,  the  increased  satisfaction  of  the 
ethical  nature,  and  the  leavening  moral  influence  over  sur- 
rounding social  conditions,  which  early  Christianity  showed,  are 
matters  of  its  history  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention  here. 

But  the  Christian  religion,  like  every  other  religion,  is  con- 
stantly called  upon,  in  an  ever  new  and  more  impressive  way, 
to  show  its  theoretical  and  practical  conformity  to  the  rising 
and  expanding  moral  ideals  of  humanity.  God  as  conceived 
of  by  Athanasius,  or  Augustine,  or  Calvin,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  unchangeable  and  final  pattern  of  a  Divine  Being  who 
shall  always  command  with  authority  these  ideals.  This  pres- 
ent age  is  demanding  of  Christianity,  as  never  before,  the 
practical  proof  of  its  claims  to  universality  and  absoluteness  by 
challenging  its  power  to  effect  the  moral  transformation  of 
society.  Indeed,  this  issue  raises  the  g^reat  apologetic  problem 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  age.  For  there  is  something  about  the 
moral  ideals  of  humanity  which  refuses  to  yield  to  any  claim 
of  presenting  essentially  true  views  of  the  Being  and  Final 
Purpose  of  the  World,  or  to  any  demand  for  the  exercise  of 
authority,  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  them.  Whatever  other 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Being  in  human  souls  and  hu- 
man history  may  fail,  it  must  still  be  said  of  these  ideals : 

**  They  ne^er  shall  sink  to  slumber  in  obliyion; 
A  power  of  God  is  there  untouched  by  time.^* 

The  universal  belief  of  man  as  religious  is  that  superhuman 
and  invisible  beings  have  power  over  his  well-being  and  ill- 
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being.  The  gods  can  work  both  human  weal  and  human  woe. 
Thus  man  as  sentient  is  moved  to  religious  emotions,  and  to 
such  religious  deeds  as  prayer  and  worship.  He  will,  if  he  can 
happily  find  the  way,  escape  that  evil  which  the  powers  of  the 
unseen  world  can  inflict ;  he  will  secure  the  good  which  they 
are  able  to  bestow.  But  in  the  lower  stages  of  his  religious 
evolution  his  conceptions  of  what  will  conduce  to  his  happiness 
are,  of  course,  as  low  and  narrow  as  are  the  forms  of  happiness 
of  which  he  is  capable.  Thus  every  religion  appeals  to  the 
desire  to  escape  evil  and  to  the  complementary  desire  to  secure 
good ;  but  the  nature  of  its  appeal  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  which  awaken  and  elicit  these 
desires.  As  the  ethical  and  sesthetical,  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual, development  of  the  race  goes  on,  the  conceptions  are 
modified;  the  character  of  the  satisfactions  which  the  soul 
seeks,  and  the  coming  of  which  it  anticipates  and  welcomes 
with  peace  and  joy,  is  also  changed.  This  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  Ideal  of  the  Good  which  religion  must  confer,  in  or- 
der to  conform  to  the  higher  and  purer  standards,  is  itself  sub- 
ject to  development.  "  In  the  Punj&b  hills,"  says  W.  Crooke,^ 
^  every  householder  keeps  an  image  of  Naga  or  harmless  snake, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Sanq,  which  is  venomous.  This  snake 
is  put  in  charge  of  the  householder's  homestead,  and  is  respon- 
sible that  no  cobra  or  other  dangerous  serpent  shall  enter  it." 
Now  it  is  not  simply  a  lack  of  belief  in  the  defensive  power  of 
N&ga  that  keeps  the  more  rational  religious  man  from  the 
resort  to  this  and  other  similar  means  of  securing  happiness. 
Nor  is  it  because  he  does  not  regard  Providence  as  having  aught 
to  do  with  the  manners  of  harmless  and  venomous  snakes.  On 
the  contrary,  while  taking  other  measures  to  defend  himself 
against  the  cobra,  he  commits  all  his  ways  to  the  Lord.  But 
this  he  does,  looking  to  his  religious  beliefs  and  their  ex- 
pression in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  to  afford  him  another 
and  higher  kind  of  happiness  which  comes  from  a  life  in  com- 

i  Ibid.  II,  p.  144. 
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munion  with  God,  and  consists  in  the  peace  and  joj  which  oiify 
this  communion  can  bestow.  At  least  such  is  the  claim 
in  which  Brahman  and  Buddhist  would  unite  with  the  Chris* 
tian. 

The  ideal  of  a  happiness  that  is  found  to  go  with  the  realiza- 
tion in  experience  of  those  satisfactions  which  religion  alone 
can  afford,  is  not  wholly  an  indiyidual  affair.  Judaism  had  its 
picture  of  an  ideal  religious  community ;  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians appropriated  to  themselves  as  the  true  Israel  and  the 
genuine  children  of  Abraham,  the  promises  of  God  to  this 
community.  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  have  their  Nirvana;  and 
Islam  holds  out  an  attractive  promise  of  Paradise.  This  ideal 
Good  of  union  with  God  and  with  others  in  a  blessed  society 
sets  up  a  standard,  by  theoretical  and  practical  conformity  to 
which  the  different  religions  may  in  a  manner  be  judged. 

It  is,  then,  the  conformity  of  religion  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  Truth,  Beauty,  Righteousness,  and  Blessedness,  which  af- 
fords the  most  ultimate  and  final  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
religious  values.  But  this  standard  is  not  something  wholly 
separable  from  the  more  definitely  psychological  and  historical 
tests  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  supreme  form  of 
the  psychological  and  the  historical  tests;  because  these  tests 
exist  in  combination  and  raised  to  their  highest  potency.  And 
using  the  words  in  an  admittedly  loose  but,  as  we  believe,  de- 
fensible meaning,  it  may  be  said  that  Rationaiity  u  the  ultir 
mate  test  of  the  Values  of  Religion. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  each 
religion  in  particular,  from  that  point  of  view  which  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  occupies,  and  in  endeavoring  by  its  method  to 
solve  the  various  questions  which  the  problem  of  religious 
value  raises,  we  shall  need  constantly  to  apply  the  complex 
threefold  standard  of  Humanity,  Historicalness,  and  Ideality. 
By  conformity  to  the  first  standard  religfion  is  enabled  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  needy  and  desirous  soul 
of  the  individual  believer,  whatever  his  place  may  be  in  the 
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scale  of  rac&oulture.  By  confonnity  to  the  standard  of  his- 
toiicalnees,  any  religion  shows  its  qualities  of  univeisality,  or 
rather  nni versal  adaptability ;  so  that  its  concrete  manifestations 
may  respond  to  all  the  necessary  racial  and  temporal  modifioa^ 
tions.  This  makes  progressiveness  possible.  For  like  all  spirit- 
ual developments,  and  all  permanent  and  effective  movements  of 
the  life  of  man,  the  truest  and  best  of  religions  can  never  be  given 
in  a  single  fact  or  epoch  of  its  history ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as 
having  reached  a  statical  and  perfectly  finished  condition.  In- 
deed, the  more  the  claim  to  an  absolute  value  and  to  universal 
acceptance  is  put  forth  by  any  religion,  the  greater  its  need 
of  perpetual  progress  toward  a  completer  rationality  and  a 
more  perfect  standard  of  ethical  and  spiritual  life.^ 

And,  finally,  by  conformity  to  the  standard  of  ideality  reli- 
gion secures  the  qualities  of  truthfulness,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  of  comprehensiveness,  and  of  the  blessedness  of 
a  participation  in  the  spiritual  life  of  God.  This  ideal  of 
truthfulness  in  the  correspondence  of  man's  thought  to  the 
Ultimate  Reality,  when  presented  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  unites  and  harmonizes  the  scientific  conception  of  the 
Worid  as  a  unity  of  forces  and  laws,  and  the  philosophical  con- 
ception of  Absolute  Will  and  Mind,  with  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  revealing  itself  to  and  redeeming 
mankind.  Such  an  Ideal  of  religion  is  also  comprehensive 
enough  to  include,  appreciatively  and  sympathetically,  all  the 
other  eudsemonistic,  ethical,  and  sesthetical  ideals  of  man ; — ^to 
comprehend,  without  attempting  to  dominate  or  control,  the 
attempts  of  science  to  discover  the  laws  of  man's  economical 
and  social  development,  or  the  ideals  and  principles  of  art.     But 

^  This  oonsideration  is  expressed  in  somewhat  extreme  fonn  by  Eucken 
in  the  following  language:  ''So  bildet  das  Christen thum  mit  dem  Gaben 
seines  Wirkens  und  Seins  die  Religion  der  Religionen.  Aber  zugleich 
enthiilt  es  weit  mehr  Probleme,  gerat  es  in  mehr  Kampf  nach  aussen  und 
in  mehr  Zwist  bei  sich  selbet,  hat  es  eine  irrationalere  Art  als  iibrige 
Religionen." 
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especially  must  religion  be  tested  by  the  way  in  which  it  meets 
the  demand  for  the  presence  of  God  in  humanity — ^thus 
revealing  itself  and  affecting  humanity  so  as  to  bring  the  race 
to  a  oneness  with,  and  spiritual  likeness  to  God.^ 

The  application  of  so  complex  and  indefinite  a  standard  of 
religious  values  can,  of  course,  be  no  easy  affair.  And  the 
different  religions  which  are  brought  before  it  will  yield  dif- 
ferent results  according  to  the  particular  method  and  special 
points  of  its  application.  As,  for  example,  Schultz  says  of 
Judaism :  ^  ^*  The  Old  Testament  in  its  national  particularism 
and  its  character  of  externality  stands  below  Buddhism  and 
Islam,  and  in  its  lack  of  ^  other-worldliness '  below  the  Egyptian 
priestly  religion."  But  the  mere  attempt  to  apply  such  a 
standard  may  well  guard  the  student  against  the  mistakes  of 
an  austere  and  unsympathetic  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  against  the  yet  more  fatal  mistake  of  an 
easy-going  syncretism.  Besides  this,  an  insight  into  the  his- 
tory of  man's  religious  development  and  into  the  depths  and 
recesses  of  his  religious  experience,  will  cause  the  investigator 
to  withhold  the  proposal  to  mark  out,  like  von  Hartmann  and 
others,  ^^  the  religion  of  the  future,"  and  to  refrain  from  predict- 
ing with  confidence,  as  did  M.  Guyau,  the  "  Irreligion  "  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  all  existing  positive  forms  of  religion, 
including  Christianity.  Christianity  itself,  and  other  claim- 
ants to  the  titles  of  universality  and  absoluteness,  while  hav- 
ing their  claims  fairly  considered,  will  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  what  relation  their  present  condition  stands 
when  compared  with  the  realization,  in  its  highest  form,  of 
that  Supreme  Good  which  religion  should  minister  to  the  race. 
For  the  light  which  we  are  enabled  to  throw  upon  these  very 
claims  comes  itself,  as  a  self -revelation  of  God,  in  the  religious 
life  and  religious  development  of  humanity;  but  above  all 
other  religions,  in  Christianity. 

^  As  said  Athanasius:  ^i  ivapOpiinrrifftv  tva.  ijfutt  $eo$Qft£», 
sQnindriss  der  Christlicheu  Apologetik,  p.  169. 
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''Ood  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  every  nation  ho  thai  feateth  Hm, 
and  vwrketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  Him."  Pkthh. 

"However  men  approach  Me,  even  so  1  accept  them,  for  the  path  men  take 
from  every  side  is  Mine."  BHAOAVAiKitTA. 

**If,  then,  amid  the  many  opinions  about  the  gods  and  the  generation  0/ 
the  universe^  we  are  not  able  to  give  notions  that  are  exact  and  conststeni  with 
one  another,  do  not  wonder  at  that."  Plato. 


f< 


Correct  the  portrait  by  the  living  face, 

Man's  Qod  by  Ood's  Qod  in  the  mind  of  man."  Browning. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  NATURE  OF  RELIGION 

It  is  the  first  task  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  after  it  has 
attained  a  clear  conception  of  its  purpose,  has  defined  its 
method,  and  established  its  standard  of  value-judgments,  to 
ooUect  the  material  to  which  a  critical  and  constructive  reflec- 
tion is  to  be  applied.  This  material  is  religion — the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry  of  this  branch  of  philosophical  discipline. 
Its  collection  and  preparation  for  the  uses  of  philosophy  re- 
quires, as  has  already  been  shown,  the  aid  of  the  historical 
and  psychological  method.  In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to 
understand  religion  as  an  historical  development  and  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  many-sided  being  of  the  subject  of  religion — the 
soul  of  man.  A  brief  study  of  those  peculiar  institutions  in 
mrhich  the  religious  life  exprosses  itself  will  then  complete  the 
^ork  of  laying  the  foundations  in  a  system  of  inductive  con- 
clusions. Further  reflection  will  try  to  unite  and  harmonize 
'i^ese  conclusions  with  the  results  of  systematic  philosophy  in 
its  efforts  to  throw  light  upon  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature 
and  the  life  of  man. 

But  what  is  religion  ?  and,  By  what  marks  are  we  to  recog- 
nize the  experience  connoted  by  this  term  ?  Some  brief  and 
yet;  more  precise  determination  of  the  sphere  of  historical  and 
psychological  research  within  which  the  investigation  of  the 
pbenoroena  proceeds  is  surely  needed  at  this  point.  For  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  risk  of  framing  too  loose  and  indefi- 
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nite  a  conception  for  the  term  ^^  religion,"  and  so  perhaps  of 
identifying  its  sphere  with  the  entire  group  of  ethical  and 
sesthetical  beliefs,  emotions,  and  ideas  ;  or  with  the  content  of 
thought  and  opinion  belonging  to  philosophy  itself.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  danger  awaits  the  inquiry,  from  confining 
the  examination  to  certain  favored  examples  or  types  of  re- 
ligion, or  from  prematurel}*^  dividing  religions  into  the  lower 
and  the  higher;  or  into  the  wholly  true  and  wholly  false. 
This  last  form  of  restricting  the  subject  may  amount  in  the 
end  to  somethmg  quite  different  from  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  half-truth,  or  between  truth  and  falsehood,  in  any  par- 
ticular religion.  It  may  discourage  the  attempt  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  consciousness  of  humanity  from  lower 
to  higher  stages  in  the  rationality  of  its  conceptions  and  the  pur- 
ity of  its  sentiments.  And  surely  the  use  of  the  psychological 
and  historical  method  will  not  permit,  except  in  a  modified  way, 
the  acceptance  of  Eucken's  declaration^  that  ^^  he  who  concerns 
himself  about  religion's  content  of  truth  need  not  inquire  into 
its  darksome  beginnings  nor  trace  its  tedious  climbing  upward, 
but  may  at  once  transport  himself  to  its  height.  Since  here 
the  problem  of  its  truth  first  attains  a  full  clearness,  and  here 
first  gains  a  compelling  power." 
/•  »\\  i»  "^^^  problem  of  the  Nature  of  Religion  is  complicated  with 
*^  (ydestions  as  to  its  origin,  universality,  and  development.  And 
over  all  these  questions  different  authorities  are  found  to  disagree 
in  their  views  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  interdependence 
of  them  all.  The  plain  requirement  would  seem  then  to  be,  at 
first,  to  define  religion  in  those  lowest  terms  in  which  it  is 
actually  found  everywhere  prevalent  in  human  history,  and 
then,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  its  development  upward  from 
these  lowest  terms.  Thus  by  inquiring  into  its  *^  darksome  be- 
ginnings," and  by  tracing  its  "  tedious  upward-climbing,"  the 
observer  is  fitted  to  place  himself  on  the  height  from  which 
its  essential  content  of  truth  is  seen  in  the  fullest  ^^  clearness  ** 

>  See  his  Der  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  ReligioDi  p.  L 
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and  with  the  most  '^  compelling  power."     In  all  this  work  one 
may  confidently  assume  the  truth  of  science  as  embodied  in  the 
conception  of  a  rational  and  9pirttual  unity  of  the  race  which  has 
been  attmned  by  an  historical  development.     And  he  who  does 
not  understand  this  truth  with  regard  to  all  religions,  does  not 
clearly  and  thoroughly  know  the  truth  regarding  any  religfion. 
No  help  in  discovering  the  essential  nature  of  religion  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  terms  employed  to  connote  the  diverse  and 
conflicting  phenomena  of  this  order  as  they  are  discoverable  in 
the  actual  life  and  historical  development  of  mankind.     The 
people  with  whom  the  word  "religion"  (i*eligio')  originated 
—namely,  the  Romans — were  among  the  least  religious  of  all 
ancient  or  modern  peoples.     There  is  no  agreement  on  the  part 
of  philologists  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  this  word.     Among 
the  Hindus,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Celts,  or  Germans,  there  is  no 
synonym  or  equivalent  term.     The  early  Christians  had  no 
word  for  religion,  and  no  such  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.     When  it  comes  into  Christian  usage  in  the 
third    century,  according  to   Sabatier,^  it  receives    without 
doabt  "a  sort  of  baptism  and  seems  to  clothe  itself  with  a 
meaning  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL"     Lac- 
tantius,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  defines  religion  as  "  the 
bond  which  unites  man  to  God."     But  so  mystical  and  spirit- 
ual a  significance  for  the  term  is  quite  foreign  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  ancient  writers  of  Rome,  who  regarded  the 
matter  in  an  external  way,  as  '^  a  tradition  of  rites  and  an  insti- 
tution of  a  social  nature  transmitted  by  their  ancestors." 

When  the  inquiry  turns  upon  man's  religious  life  and  de- 
▼elopment  as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  different  peoples  and 
of  diverse  portions  of  the  human  race,  the  complexity  of  the 
phenomena  is  so  great,  the  differences  in  the  points  of  view 
taken  by  different  investigators  are  so  influential,  and  the  sig- 
nificance and  origins  of  the  more  primitive  forms  of  religion  so 
obscure,  that  any  generally  acceptable  definition  of  religion  is 
1  Esquiase  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  7. 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  find.  The  diligent  researches  of  mod- 
em students  of  comparative  religion  have,  however,  established 
satisfactorily  these  two  helpful  truths :  (1)  While  religions 
are  many  and  varied,  religion  in  some  form  and  stage  of  evolii- 
tion  is  universal  with  man;  and  (2)  While  religions  an 
many  and  varied,  religion,  in  some  true  and  significant  mean* 
ing  of  the  word,  is  one.  Now,  if  to  these  conclusions  as  baaed 
on  historical  investigation  there  is  added  a  psychological  study 
of  those  activities  and  forms  of  mental  functioning  in  which 
religion  consists,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  conception  which 
will  comply  with  both  the  historical  and  the  psychological 
tests.  Religion  appears  in  history,  then,  as  always  a  certain 
belief,  with  correlated  feelings  and  impulses  to  conduct ; — all 
three  of  these  classes  of  psychical  factors  being  united  and  yet 
variously  emphasized  and  developed  in  different  stages  and 
conditions  of  race-culture,  and  even  in  different  individuals. 

But  what  sort  of  belief  is  that  in  which  religion  essentially 
consists  ?  and.  What  are  the  more  important  kinds  of  emotion 
and  sentiment,  and  the  more  obvious  dependent  modes  of  be- 
havior, which  are  essentially  connected  with  the  belief?  The 
attempt  to  answer  these  inquiries,  and  thus  to  define  religion 
in  a  more  comprehensive  and  positive  way,  leads  to  the  search 
for  that  *^  historical  or  matter-of-fact  minvmunC*  (I  will  venture 
to  call  it)  which  everywhere  appears  as  essential  to  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  man's  multiform  life.  It  is  true  that  by  taking 
religion  at  its  lowest  terms,  so  to  say,  we  shall  by  no  means 
fully  comprehend  its  profound  significance  and  supreme  value 
for  the  total  life  of  man.  But  we  shall,  on  the  other  hand, 
comply  with  the  demand  to  conform  our  conception  of  reli- 
gion to  the  facts  of  history  as  interpreted  by  the  method  of 
psychology. 

The  question.  What  is  left  of  belief,  feeling,  and  conduct, 
to  constitute  the  essential  factors  of  all  religion,  when  abstrac- 
tion has  been  made  of  those  beliefs,  sentiments  and  emotions, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  or  that  religion? 
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18,  therefofe,  a  question  which  meets  us  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  an  inquiry  by  the  appi'opriate  method.  In  answering 
this  question  it  is  necessary  first  of  all,  to  reduce  the  formula 
for  religion,  as  a  universal  aspect  of  man's  life  and  deyelop- 
ment,  to  its  lowest  terms,  so  that  this  formula  may  serve  more 
efficiently  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented by  all  the  particular  cases  that  arise  in  history.  In 
other  words,  we  seek  the  germinal  ideas,  feeUngs,  and  ac- 
tions, which  constitute  the  more  primitive,  universal,  and  es- 
sential content  of  religion.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  subject 
be  studied  genetically. 

Taken  at  its  lowest  terms  and  considered  as  universal  with 
man,  religion  is  the  belief  in  invisible^  superhuman  powers  Qyr  a 
Pcwer^  which  are  {is)  conceived  of  after  the  analogy  of  the  At^ 
man  spirit ;  on  which  (whom')  man  regards  himself  as  dependent 
for  his  weiUrbeingy  and  to  which  (whom)  he  is^  at  least  in  some 
j^iise  responsible  for  his  conduct;  together  with  the  feelings  and 
practices  which  naturally  follow  from  such  a  belief  Thus  the 
lowest  form  of  religion  is  most  properly  denominated  a  ^*  vague 
and  unreflecting  Spiritism.'* 

Thus  defined  the  essential  characteristic  of  religious  belief, 
as  it  springs  everywhere  and  at  all  times  from  the  soul  of  man, 
18  the  belief  in  "^  Other-Soul  *'  that  is  also  ""  Over^oul." 
From  this  belief,  and  as  inseparably  connected  with  it,  various 
feelings  arise  which  for  their  peculiar  characteristics  and  dif- 
ferentiation depend  upon  the  character  attributed  to  those  in- 
Tisible,  superhuman,  and  spiritual  powers,  which  are  ^^posited,'' 
as  it  were  by  the  belief  itself.  And  in  an  equally  natural  and 
inevitable  way,  certain  practices  having  reference  to  these 
powers  and  to  man's  adjustment  of  his  active  relations  toward 
tliem,  form  a  part  of  religion. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  religion  considered  content-wise 
is  an  attitude  of  the  human  Self  toward  other  and  superior 
Soul-life,  which  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  apprehend  and 
to  conciliate,  because  this  Other  can  affect  man's  welfare  in 
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manifold  important  ways.  Religion  is  thus  essentially  **  ani- 
mistic " ;  if  only  the  term  be  employed  in  a  su£Sciently  in- 
definite and  comprehensive  fashion.^  What  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  spirits  (or  animce)  which  are  thus  brought  by 
religion  into  relation  to  the  life  of  man,  is  a  question  to  which 
the  earlier  forms  of  belief  give  most  vague,  uncertain,  and  even 
fantastic  answers.  For  man  has  as  yet  attained  little  or  no 
scientific  and  reflective  knowledge  of  his  own  Self-hood ;  and 
the  stirrings  of  his  fancy,  emotional  impulses,  and  unintelligi- 
ble, obscure,  longings,  are  not  at  all  clear  as  respects  their  aig- 
nificance  and  worth  to  himself.  A  child  of  nature,  he  views 
all  nature  as  moved  and  influenced  by  soul-life,  similar  and 
yet  superior  to  his  own.  His  conception  of  his  own  spirit  is 
not  a  fixed  and  well-defined  affair,  either  as  to  its  character^ 
istics,  or  localization,  or  relations  to  the  body,  or  to  other 
human  spirits,  or  to  the  "  Other-and-Over  Souls  "  with  which 
his  imagination  peoples  his  world.  But  inasmuch  as  he  is  sen- 
sitive to  whatever  affects  his  happiness  or  misery,  and  has  the 
rude  but  potent  social  and  ethical  emotions  which  so  largely 
enter  into  his  constitution  as  human,  he  desires  to  adjust  hiai- 
self  to  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world  which  is,  he  believes, 
the  most  important  part  of  his  environment. 

It  is  this  vague  and  unreflecting,  but  vivid  and  potent  belief 
in  soul-life,  which  must  give  the  clue  to  the  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  of  religion  in  its  lower  and  more  nearly  primi- 
tive stages.  For  the  modern  man,  with  his  cultured  views  of 
a  theistic  or  pantheistic  or  atheistic  sort,  it  is  not  easy  or  even 

1  As  Professor  Jastrow  says  of  the  Babylonian  religion:  In  the  oldest 
form  known  to  us  it  may  best  be  described  ''as  a  mixture  of  local  and  native 
cults.  Starting  with  that  phase  of  religious  beliefs  known  as  AntNtwiii 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  practically  imiversal  in  primitive  society," 
etc.  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  48/.  "If  we  call  them  (i.  e., 
the  lowest  Nature-Religions)  animistic/'  says  Professor  Tiele  (Elements  of 
the  Science  of  Religion,  First  Series,  p.  68),  "it  \a  not  because  we  regard 
Animism  as  a  religion,  but  solely  because  religion,  like  the  whole  life  of 
primitive  man,  is  dominated  by  Animism." 
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poesible,  without  the  stimulus  and  guide  of  historical  and 
psychological  studies,  to  comprehend  sympathetically  the  reli- 
gion of  this  vague  and  unreflecting  spiritLsra.  But  the  same 
workings  of  the  human  mind  account  for  its  peculiar  beliefs  as 
those  which  explain,  for  example,  the  belief  of  the  Jacoons  that 
the  tiger  which  meets  them  in  the  path  is  the  metamorphosis 
of  their  human  enemy ;  of  the  Bushmen  that  their  wives  can 
change  themselves  into  lions ;  and  of  the  peasants  of  modem 
Europe  that  witches  have  the  power  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
great  variety  of  embodiments  and  transformations  given  to  them 
by  folk-lore  and  the  fairy  tale.  All  this  is  the  very  substance 
of  the  popular  religions  of  India,  and  of  other  countries  even 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Something  important,  however,  must  be  added  to  this  vague 
bat  vivid  spiritualizing  tendency  in  order  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  define  the  nature  of  even  these  lowest  forms  of 
religious  belief.  For  spiritual  powers  thus  construed  and  con- 
stitated  are  not  necessarily  species  or  examples  of  the  super- 
human, much  less  of  the  supernatural, — of  the  ^^  OtAer-Self " 
which  is  also  an  ^^  Over-Self."  The  experiences  of  man  with 
many  forces  which  he  cannot  control  by  ordinary  social  means, 
or  locate  in  the  person  of  any  member  of  human  society,  and 
the  feelings  of  fear,  dependence,  mystery,  admiration,  awe, 
and  desire  for  friendly  communion,  awakened  by  these  experi- 
ences, must  also  be  taken  uito  the  account.  These  experi- 
ences contribute  to  the  belief  in  the  superhuman  and  super- 
natural character  of  other  spirits  than  the  human.  And 
inasmuch  as  these  experiences  are  both  of  evil  and  of  good, 
and  since  man's  conduct,  while  seeming  to  contribute  certain 
factors  to  the  events,  does  not  seem  largely  to  control  or  to 
produce  them ;  what  more  natural  and  even  inevitable  than 
that  the  invisible  superhuman  spirits  should  themselves  be 
classified  into  the  evil  and  the  good?  Thus  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  powers,  more  or  less  closely  allied  or  opposed  to 
one  another,  appears  to  the  primitive  man  necessary  in  order 
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to  account  for  his  total  experience  with  himself,  with  other  men, 
and  with  the  forces  and  events  of  his  physical  environment. 

The  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  the  facts  of  history  this  con- 
ception of  religion — as  being,  when  taken  at  its  lowest  terms,  a 
vague  unreflecting  Spiritism  of  the  character  just  described — 
arise  from  two  kinds  of  religious  developments.  To  the  oae 
class  belong  such  so-called  religions  as  Shamanism,  Fetishism, 
Totemism,  Theriolatry  and  the  other  lower  forms  of  nature-wor- 
ship ;  and  especially  such  Magic  as  is  frequently  conf oonded 
with  a  certain  definite  species  of  religion.  To  the  other  class 
belongs,  in  a  special  way.  Buddhism,  which,  after  being  taught 
by  its  founder  as  '^  no  religion,"  speedily  became  and  has  thos 
far  remained  the  accepted  religion  of  millions  of  mankind  of 
different  countries  and  races.  The  difficulty  has  been  greatly 
magnified  by  the  persistent  attempts  made,  chiefly  by  anthro- 
pologists but  also  by  students  of  comparative  religion,  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  all  religion  in  some  particular  one  of  these 
lower  forms ;  and  thus  to  overlook  the  undoubted  truth  of  his- 
tory that  they  all,  at  a  certain  stage  of  man^s  religious  de- 
velopment, coexist  and  are  confounded,  as  different  manifests- 
tions  of  essentially  one  characteristic  religious  belief.  For, 
Shamanism,  Fetishism,  Totemism,  Theriolatry  and  the  other 
lower  forms  of  nature-worship,  as  well  as  Magic  so  far  as  it  is 
at  all  religious  in  character,  are  not  different  religions.  They 
are  only  different  manifestations  of  the  one  religion  which,  in 
its  lower  stages,  we  have  defined  as  a  ^'  vague  and  unreflecting 
Spiritism." 

The  truth  of  the  statement  just  made  maybe  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  phenomena  from  the 
historical  and  psychological  points  of  view.  In  conducting  this 
examination,  however,  the  following  truths  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  The  term  "Spiritism"  is  not  employed  in 
this  connection  to  denote  a  definite  species  of  religious  belie& 
and  practices,  such  as  is  assumed  by  some  writers  on  andiro- 
pology ;  and  which  they  are  accustomed  to  call  "  natural  '*  and 
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to  place  in  the  scale  of  development  either  contemporaneous 
with,  or  just  anterior  to,  that  kindred  form  of  religion  which 
they  designate  Animism.    In  our  meaning  of  the  word  there  is 
no  such  definite  species  of  religion  as  Spiritism.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  of  history  show  that  every  form  of  so-called 
primitive  religion  is  pervaded  by  the  same  vague  and  unreflecting 
**8piritizing  "  tendency.     Earth,  air,  fire,  water,  and  woods,  all 
natural  objects,  however  insignificant   and  ill-fitted  for  such 
uses  they  may  seem  to  the  cultivated  thought  and  imagination, 
and  all  animal  as  well  as  human  bodies,  readily  lend  themselves 
to  this  tendency.    There  are  both  localized  spirits  and  free 
spirits ;  and  the  locality  of  the  particular  spirit  may  be  easUy 
and  frequently  changed,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  more  perma- 
nently fixed.     The  relations  also  in  which  man  stands  to  these 
spirits  are  various  and  changeable ;  and  thus  the  spirits  them- 
aelyes  become  the  objects  of  many  mysterious  or  more  well-de- 
fined fean.     Or  they  are  looked  upon  with  admiration,  vene- 
ration, desire  for  friendship  and  for  community  of  interests. 
Moreover,  the  vague  and  uncertain  feeling  of  a  sort  of  unity 
amidst  this  diversity,  which  is  destined  in  the  progress  of  race- 
onltore  to  become  a  conviction  based  upon  all  the  most  assured 
teneta  of  science  and  philosophy,  displays  itself  here  and  there, 
even  at  this  lower  stage  of  man's  religious  development.     The 
invisible,  superhuman,  and  spiritual  powers  have  some  bonds, 
either  of  concord  or  of  strife,  which  bind  them  together ;  at 
least,  they  are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  each  other ;  there  is  a 
sort  of  hierarchy  of  power  and  a  division  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  among  them. 

Understanding  the  term,  *^  vague  and  unreflecting  spiritism/' 
in  this  way,  we  find  that  the  various  forms  of  the  more  primi- 
tiye  religious  beliefis  and  practices,  which  are  usually  regarded 
Mmore  or  less  distinct  religions,  do,  in  fact,  everywhere  coexist ; 
they  run  into  each  other,  and  even  persist  side  by  side  with  the 
higher  forms  of  belief  and  the  purer  cults,  all  the  way  upward 
to  the  stage  of  monotheistic  religion.     That  is  quite  univei^ 
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sally  true  of  all  the  cases  where  the  reflections  of  the  thought- 
ful few  have  mingled  with  the  ruder  beliefs  of  the  multitudey 
which  Wiedemann  ^  says  of  ancient  Egypt  in  characterizing  its 
religion  as  a  ^^  motley  mixture  of  childishly  crude  fetichism  and 
deep  philosophic  thought,  of  superstition  and  true  religious 
worship,  of  polytheism,  henotheism,  and  pantheism.'*  The 
same  authority  declares  that  *'  it  is  open  to  us  to  speak  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  but  not  of  an  Egyptian  re- 
ligion/' *  According  to  the  exceedingly  elaborate  and  carefol 
work  of  J.  J.  M.  De  Groot  on  The  Religious  System  of  Chinai 
the  most  ancient  form  of  belief  might  identify  souls  with  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Cosmos,  or 
with  animals,  plants,  and  lifeless  objects.  Tftoism  was  origin^ 
ally,  '^  a  compendium  of  customs  and  practices  framed  upon  idess 
concerning  the  human  soul"  (I,  p.  xiii/).  These  souls  could 
however,  readily  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
^^  The  human  soul  is  in  China  the  original  form  of  all  beings  of 
a  higher  oi*der." '  And  Sir  Monier  Williams*  says  of  India, 
where  the  philosophy  of  religion  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  refinement,  and  every  school  of  philosophy  has  had  its 
gifted  representatives :  ^'  It  is  certain  that  every  form  of  Fetish- 
ism and  Totemism,  of  stone-worship,  tree-worahip,  and  animal- 
worship,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  poljrtheistic  and  pantheistic 
superstition,  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  and  flourished  vigor- 
ously on  Indian  soil."  And  again :  ^^  It  is  difficult  for  any  be- 
liever in  Hinduism  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  gods, 
man,  and  animals."  This  jumble^  or  '^  motley  mixture,"  of  ill- 
defined  conceptions  and  vague,  shifting  beliefs,  is  the  psycholog- 
ically natural  characteristic  of  the  unformed  religious  expe- 
rience, as  it  is  of  all  the  other  earlier  developments  of  the 
human  mind. 

1  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  p.  1. 

3  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  3/. 

•De  Groot,  Ibid.  I,  p.  1. 

*  Br&hmanism  and  Hinduism,  p.  314/. 
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Of  the  lower  forms  of  religious  belief  Shamamsm  most  ob- 
Tiously  corresponds  to  that  conception  of  the  essential  nature 
of  religion,  when  reduced  to  its  mimmum  content,  which  has 
been  defined  above.     This  religion  is  widely  spread  among  the 
Turkish  peoples  and  among  those  communities  where  the  influ- 
ence of  these  peoples  has  been  at  aU  dominant.     According  to 
its  view  of  the  world  there  are  a  number  of  shells,  or  layers 
(^Schichten)  separated  from  each  other,  of  which  the  seventeen 
upper  ones  form  the  heaven,  or  kingdom  of  light,  and  the 
seven  or  nine  lower  ones  the  underworld,  or  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness.    All  the  good  spirits,  genii  and  divinities,  that  create, 
protect,  and  maintain  the  weak  children  of  men  belong  to  the  up- 
per strata  of  light : — for  light  is  man's  friend ;  and  in  the  lower 
live  the  bad  spirits  that  harm  men  and  seek  to  destroy  them.^ 
The  lord  of  all  the  beings  of  the  under-world  is  Erlik  Kan, 
who  has  a  black  beard  and  a  countenance  gray  but  streaked 
with  blood.    Why  should  not  man  fear  him  ?    And  although 
theoretically  the  powers  of  light  are  stronger  than  the  powers 
of  darkness,  the  priests  who  are  the  mediators  between  the 
spirits  and  the  people,  and  who  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  propitiate  and  manage  generally 
diese  spirits,  emphasize  the  lower  elements  of  dread  and  con- 
fidence in  magic.     Yet,  amidst  these  lower  elements,  which  are 
of  80  much  profit  to  the  science  andacquii*ed  qualifications  for 
"  Aamanizing,"  there  exist  the  elements  also  of  something 
U(^er  and  nobler.     Even  in  Shamanism  we  may  catch  the  spirit 
A  an  impulse  toward,  and  a  faith  in,  something  better.     This 
ipiritand  faith  express  themselves  in  the  cry  of  the  worshipper : 

**  Hear  my  weeping,  my  prayer, 
Mother  Sud,  who  dwelleth  here, 
ListeD  to  my  weeping,  my  prayer/* 

And  it  is  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  to  notice  that 
the  ancient  Shamanistic  ceremonies  survive  among  the  people 

1  Au8  Sibirien,  Loee  Blatter  aus  meinem  Tagebuche,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Hadloff,  II,  p.  5/. 
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long  after  they  ^ve  embraced  a  monotheistic  faith  in  the  form 
of  Muhammadanism.^  The  very  constitution  of  Shamanism 
justifies,  indeed,  the  declaration  of  M.  Gastrin,  as  quoted 
with  approbation  by  Roskoff,  when  he  inquires :  *^  Who  will 
not  willingly  concede  that  the  whole  of  Shamanism  contains  a 
protest  against  the  blind  power  of  the  natural  forces  over 
the  spirit  of  man?" 

It  is  peculiarly  unfitting  to  speak  of  Fetishism  as  a  definite 
species  of  religion  ;  and  even  more  so  to  regard  it  as  the  origi- 
nal form  of  religion.  Fetishism  is  not  even  a  separate  stage 
of  religious  belief ;  it  is  only  a  special  application  of  the  beliefs 
of  a  general  vague  and  relatively  unreflecting  spiritism.  The 
fetish  is  the  savage's  mascot ;  it  is  the  thing  which  is  to  bring 
good  luck,  because,  as  being  the  temporary  abode  of  some 
spirit,  its  propitiation  is  at  least  theoretically  possible  by  the 
worshipper  whose  fetish,  for  the  time  being,  it  continues  to  be. 
Whoever  possesses  the  object  in  which  the  spiritual  power  jb 
lodged,  becomes  possessed  of  the  spirit  who  has  the  power. 
The  appropriation  of  the  thing  secures  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  spirit  temporarily  located  within  it.'  Whenever 
an  idol  is  regarded  as  the  lodging  place  of  the  invisible  spirit 
of  some  deity,  that  idol  becomes  a  fetish;  and  any  natoral 
object,  or  simplest  structure  put  together  by  the  worshipper 
himself,  may  be  regarded  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Thus 
in  India  the  image  of  Durga  does  not  become  the  proper  object 
of  worship  (the  real  Durga)  until  the  goddess  has  been  in- 
vited to  come  and  take  up  her  abode  in  the  rude  and  insig- 
nificant structure  of  bamboo,  rope  and  clay.^  Indeed,  the  story 
told  by  Waitz^  gives  us  the  essence  of  the  conception  which 
enters  into  all  fetish-worship  and  all  belief  in  fetishes  as  an 

1  Radloff,  Ibid,  H,  p.  63. 

>  Compare   D'Alviella,  Origin  and  Growth  of   the  C<HiceptiQQ  <tf   God 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1S91),  p.  108. 
s  See  Max  Miiller,  Anthropological  Religion,  p.  158/. 
<  Anthropologic  der  Naturv6lker,  II,  p.  188. 
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a£faar  of  religion.  A  South-African  negro  who  was  told  that 
the  tree  could  not  eat  the  food  he  was  offering  to  it  replied : 
**  Oh  I  tree  not  fetish.  Fetish  spirit ;  not  seen.  Live  in  tree.'* 
The  spirit  that  *^ lives  in"  the  fetish  is  the  true  object  <^ 
religious  belief  and  worship.  Understood  in  this  way,  we  find 
the  beUef  and  the  cult  corresponding,  in  its  essential  features,  to 
the  lowest  and  most  loathsome  forms  of  Fetishism,  maintain- 
ing themselves  among  the  more  superstitious  adherents  of  the 
higher  forms  of  religion.  Even  Christianity  has  never  freed 
itself  from  what  is  essentially  fetish-worship.  For  genera- 
tions in  the  Roman  Catholic  communities  of  Southern  Europe 
the  common  people  have  been  ready  to  treat  the  images  of  the 
saints  as  the  savages  of  Australia  and  Poljoiesia  treat  their 
fetishes,  when  they  fail  to  respond  to  their  prayers  for  help. 
At  this  stage,  the  religious  consciousness  is  as  ready  to  make 
a  fetish  out  of  a  cross,  or  a  doll  representing  the  Virgin,  as  out 
of  the  compass  of  a  ship,  a  cunningly  shaped  stone,  or  a  bit  of 
wood,  the  horn  of  an  animal,  or  a  Nuremberg  clock  in  the  form 
of  a  bear.^ 

Among  the  various  phases  of  this  vague  and  unreflecting 
spiritism  there  is  none  more  obscure  and  puzzling,  and  none 
more  seemingly  foreign  to  the  thought  and  imagination  of  the 
man  of  modem  culture,  than  that  known  as  TotemiBm. 
The  religious  belief  designated  by  this  word  (a  corruption 
of  an  Indian  word  meaning  «my  set")  implies  an  intimate 
and  important,  but  invisible  and  spiritual  relation  between 
some  group  of  non-human  objects  and  some  human  individual, 
or  group  of  human  beings.  There  are,  therefore,  totems  of  the 
clan,  or  tribe,  where  all  the  members  consider  themselves  as 
specially  connected  with  some  animal  upon  which  they  look 

1  But  the  term  "fetish"  is  itself  liable  to  abuse;  even  Tiele  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  the  ah&n  weif  or  wooden  tablets  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  the 
"seat  of  the  spirit"  in  their  ancestor  worship,  by  this  name  (See  Legge, 
The  Religions  of  China,  p.  20/).  Indeed,  while  they  are  being  worriiipped, 
these  tablets  have  some  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  fetish, 
and  of  the  idol  as  well. 
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with  reverence ;  and  there  are  fomily  totems  and  individual 
totems  as  well.  But  even  less  than  the  other  chief  forms  of 
Spiritism  can  this  form  of  religious  belief  and  cult  be  regarded 
as  either  a  separate  species  of  religion,  or  as  a  special  mani- 
festation of  the  religious  consciousness  that  is  universal  with 
man.  To  make  it  the  origin  of  all  the  lower  and  cruder  forms 
of  religious  belief  is  absurd.  Totemism  is,  indeed,  in  several 
important  respects,  closely  allied  with  the  worship  of  animala 
and  of  natural  objects  generally ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  so-called  animism  which  is  most  promi- 
nent among  certain  savage  and  primitive  peoples.  But  per- 
haps  more  unverifiable  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  Totemism  than  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  other  allied  forms  of  religious  belief.  For  ex- 
ample, the  claims  that  totem-poles  were  the  origin  of  idols, 
that  ceremonies  copnected  with  the  burial  and  revival  of  the 
life  of  nature  are  totemistic,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  totem 
iB  the  most  primitive  form  of  sacrifice,  are  all  unproved  and 
quite  obviously  mistaken.  That  a  totem  must  marry  outside 
of  his  totem,  that  the  totem-worshipper  must  or  must  not 
eat  his  totem,  are  not  necessarily  and  they  probably  are  not 
actually,  an  integral  part  of  the  cult  of  this  religious  belief.^ 
Nor  has  the  existence  of  Totemism,  in  the  stricter  meaning  of 
this  word,  been  proved  to  have  any  considerable  hold  upon  the 
Semitic  peoples,  including  the  Babylonians,  or  upon  the  peo- 
ples of  that  land  of  multiform  species  of  Spiritism,  the  conti- 
nent of  India.  "  We  have  found  no  trace,"  says  De  Groot,* 
*4n  China  of  animals  being  worshipped  in  their  capacity  of 
tribal  progenitors,  so  that  we  entertain  serious  doubts  whether 
any  so-called  Totemism  exists  in  East-Asia  as  a  religious  phe- 
nomenon." It  is  probable  that  even  among  the  Redskins  To- 
temism is  an  affair  of  relatively  late  elaboration.     And  where 

1  Ab  put  forth  by  Mcliennon,  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Jevons,  Fraier,  and 
others. 
»The  Religious  System  of  China,  IV,  p.  271. 
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it  seems  most  nearly  primitiTe,  its  religious  significance  is  less 
prominent  than  its  economic  significance.  The  Uganda  tribe 
are  said  to  explain  their  objection  to  killing  their  totem  on 
hygienic  grounds.  -  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  more  cases  the 
animal  or  vegetable  venerated  is  the  food  that  supports  the 
tribe.  It  would  appear  that  among  the  native  Australians  the 
theory  and  practice  of  totem,  and  all  the  wild  mythology  con- 
nected with  it,  has  little  or  no  religious  significance.^  In  a 
word,  Totemism,  wherever  it  exists  as  a  religious  belief  and 
colt,  is  obviously  only  one  among  many  synchronous  forms  of 
belief  and  cult  which  all  conform  to  the  conceptions  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  stage  of  man's  religious  development 

Theriolatry,  or  the  worship  of  animals,  is  perhaps,  psychologic- 
ally considered,  the  most  obviously  natural,  tenacious,  justifiable 
and  universal  of  the  lower  forms  of  religion.    Modem  science 
has  conspired  with  that  conception  of  the  dignity  and  value  of 
the  human  Self  which  Oreek  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
religion  combined  to  give  to  the  ancient  world,  and  has  thus 
placed  man  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom.    In  whatever 
physical  qualities  other  animals  may  surpass  him,  they  are  all, 
nevertheless,  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  ^*  lower  *'  classes. 
Bat  the  superior  strength,  swiftness,  cunning  or  instinctive 
certainty,  and  seeming  independence  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  coupled  with  the  unintelligible  character  of  their  cries 
and  other  means  of  communication,  and  especially,  perhaps, 
their  disregard  of  the  terrors  of  darkness  (for  man's  superiority 
<rf  imagination  and  intellect  increases  both  his  well-founded 
^d  his  superstitious  fears)  are  sufficient  reasons  to  savage 
ttd  primitive  man  for  regarding  them  as   partaking  of  the 
divine  Being  in   some  more  intimate  way  than  himself.     In 
^^  kind  of  animism  or  spiritizing  on  which  Theriolatry  is 
founded,  myth,  fable,  and  religious  belief,  create  and  foster  a 
strange  medley  indeed.     But  primitive  man  is  ignorant  of  the 

^Comp.  Spencer  and  GiUen,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 
cUp.  IV. 
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nature  of  the  life  of  the  animals  as  understood  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Yet  he  must  construe  this  life  after  the 
analogy  of  his  own.  This  leads  him  readily  to  believe  that 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  are  controlled  by  psychical  principles 
like  those  of  which  he  is  himself  conscious,  but  which  are  even 
more  incomprehensible  and  mysterious  than  is,  to  himself,  his 
own  self-conscious  soul.  Hence  his  experience  with  the  ani- 
mals leads  him  to  a  further  belief,  and  a  cult,  that  have  the 
essential  characters  of  religion,  when  the  conception  of  reli- 
gion is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Theriolatry  is,  then,  a 
kind  of  vague  and  unreflecting  spiritism. 

Among  the  animals  which  have  been  made  the  objects  of 
religious  belief  and  worship  there  are  two  classes  that  are  espe- 
cially prominent.  They  are  the  birds  and  the  serpents.  The 
I'easons  for  this  prominence  seem  to  be  chiefly  two :  the  univer- 
sal distribution  of  these  classes,  and  their  peculiar  character- 
istics. Thus,  among  the  Eskimos,  birds  are  esteemed,  above 
all  other  things,  to  have  the  faculty  of  soul.  The  Algonkins 
say  that  birds  make  the  winds  and  spread  the  clouds ;  and 
why  not?  since  they  come  like  the  winds  from  all  quarters 
and  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  spreading  of  the 
clouds.  The  Navajos  place  a  white  swan  at  each  point  of  the 
compass ;  and  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  coast  ^^  explain  the 
thunder  as  the  sound  of  the  cloud-bird  flapping  his  wings,  and 
the  lightning  as  the  fire  that  flashes  from  his  tracks."  ^  The  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  that  mysterious  and  dreadful  manifestatioQ 
of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  too  ancient  to  allow  of  tracing 
its  historical  beginnings,  and  too  universal  to  need  much  of 
local  and  specific  illustration.  By  the  Redskins  generally  the 
rattlesnake  has  been  venerated  from  time  immemorial ;  it  is 
with  some  of  them  the  embodied  spirit  of  the  wise  and  worship- 
ful ancestor ;  and  the  man  who  has  learned  safely  to  juggle 
with  this  poisonous  reptile  is  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  medium  of  religious  influences.  So  with  the  cobra  in 
1  Brinton,  The  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  126. 
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Tndia.  ^*  Who  is  a  manito  ? "  asks  the  mystic  chant  of  the 
Algonkins :  ^*  He  who  walketh  with  a  serpent,  walking  on 
the  ground,  he  is  a  manito,"  is  the  reply.  The  supernatural 
explanation  of  the  lightning  given  by  this  tribe  is  that  it  is  a 
serpent  which  the  great  Manito  is  vomiting  forth  ?^  When 
magnified  by  an  unrestricted  imagination,  and  helped  on  by 
the  myth-making  tendency,  Ophiology  creates  most  wonderful 
structures  of  belief  and  incites  to  amazing  forms  of  religious 
worship.  In  India,  N&ga  is  a  wonderful  dragon-like  serpent, 
a  moet  powerful  divine  spirit.  There  is  in  the  sky  the  snake 
who  devours  the  rain-clouds  and  whom  the  god  Indra  must  be 
invoked  to  destroy.  At  the  time  when  the  Buddhist  traveller 
Fah  Hian  visited  India,  a  ** white-eared  dragon"  was  wor- 
shipped at  Sankisa  who  *' caused  fertilizing  and  seasonable 
showers  of  rain  to  fall  within  their  country,  and  preserved  it 
from  plagues  and  calamity. " '  In  the  Travancore  district  to-day 
there  are  more  than  fifteen  thousand  shrines  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  the  propitiatory  worship  of  snakes.  And  everywhere 
in  that  district  when  a  snake  is  seen  approaching,  the  people 
say  '*The  god  is  coming,"  and  with  reverence  rather  than  fear, 
'*  make  way  for  the  divinity." 

It  19  not  the  lower  animals  alone,  but  plants  and  trees,  and 
even  stones  and  various  inanimate  objects,  that  may  become  the 
lodging  places  of  invisible,  superhuman  spirits,  and  so  objects 
of  propitiatory  and  other  forms  of  worship.  For  they,  too,  are 
easily  regarded  as  either  the  temporary  or  the  more  permanent 
embodiments  or  abodes  of  spiritual  powers  on  which  man  feels 
himself  dependent  for  his  weal  and  woe,  and  which  take  some 
lively  interest  in  the  way  that  they  are  treated  by  man.  That 
trees  should  seem  alive  and  spiritual,  and  should  be  worshipped 
with  either  love  or  fear,  does  not  appear  strange  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view ;  but  it  is  by  a  process  which  one  writer 

1  BrintOD,  Ibid.,  p.  131/. 

>W.  Crooke,  The  Popular  ReligioQ  and  Folk-lore  of  Northern  IndiSt 
n,  p.  129. 
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(D' Alviella)  has  characterized  as  ^*  in  virtoe  of  highly  complex 
and  indirect  deductions,"  that  stones  and  other  inanimate  ob- 
jects should  be  credited  with  life  and  movement.  Various 
reasons  may  readily  be  g^ven  why  some  kinds  of  trees  should 
be  deemed  especially  sacred  and  divine ;  in  certain  cases  the 
original  reason  may  be  lost  from  sight  or  merged  in  some  more 
recent  conclusion  of  the  imaginative  and  emotional  logic  of  the 
religious  experience.  The  palm  has  been  worshipped  in  Arabia 
and  Syria  for  centuries  on  account  of  its  beneficent  and  moth- 
erly nurture  of  man ;  and  among  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  fig 
tree.  In  India  the  Asoka  lias  long  been  regarded  as  divinely 
beautiful ;  the  tulsi  plant  has  been  worshipped  for  its  medicinal 
qualities ;  but  above  all  the  Soma,  or  moon-plant,  whose  yellow 
juice  has  such  mysterious  intoxicating  power,  and  which  is 
therefore  regarded  as  not  only  most  acceptable  for  an  offering 
to  the  gods,  but  as  a  veritable  god  itself  I  And  stones  that 
have,  as  meteorites,  fallen  from  heaven,  or  that  have  a  strange 
and  mysterious  appearance,  or  that  have  chanced  to  get  con- 
nected with  some  important  event  so  as  to  seem  to  be  part  of 
its  cause,  or  that  have  somehow  been  specially  favored  by  eon- 
junction  with  some  god  or  demon,  may  themselves  be  believed 
in  and  worshipped  as  divine.  The  flint,  which  can  emit  sparks 
that  are  themselves  tokens  of  an  indwelling  divine  life,  needs 
no  other  proof  of  its  divine  nature  for  the  mind  of  the  savage 
man.  Such  a  stone  it  was,  say  the  Nahnas,  which  fell  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  out  of  the  fragments  of  which  arose  the 
demigods,  the  progenitors  of  men.  In  ancient  Arabia,  and 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  all  such  natural  objects  have 
readily  been  conceived  of  as  the  temporary,  or  more  permanent 
abodes  of  supernatural  beings  called  cyinns.^ 

^The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  "Forty  Years  Ago"  (i.  €,,  in  India) 
tells  how,  when  he  left  his  native  village  for  the  city,  the  friendly  old  women 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  station,  thought  the  puffings  and  pantings  of 
the  locomotive  to  be  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  cried  ji  re,  ji  rt  ("mi^  you 
live  on,  may  your  life  be  spared");  while  one,  when  the  machine  came  to 
a  standstill,  threw  it  a  bimch  of  flowers  and  a  glass  of  milk,  with  prayen 
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Indeed,  this  universal  animism  or  spiritizing  stops  at  no 
obstacle,  however  insuperable  it  may  appear  to  the  scientific 
thinking  and  sober  imagining  of  another  type  of  mental  life. 
It  is  from  this  fact  of  its  unrestrained  and  uninformed  charac- 
ter that  Magic  in  religion  derives  its  powerful  influence.  For 
of  magic,  too,  we  must  say  that  it  is  no  specific  form  of  reli- 
gious belief ;  nor  is  it,  as  Professor  Frazer  has  attempted  to 
make  out  in  his  elaborate  treatise,  The  O^olden  Bought  a  stage 
of  progress  regularly  antecedent  to  religion.  Indeed,  magic  is 
not  necessarily  religious  at  all;  for  the  powers  which  it  is 
attempted  to  control  by  the  instrumentality  of  magic  are  not 
necessarily  worshipped  or  propitiated  as  superhuman,  spiritual 
powers.  **  Rainmakers  "  are,  the  rather,  an  economical  factor 
in  many  of  the  African  villages.  Just  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  in  the  Shetlands  there  exist  to-day  old  women  who  drive  a 
trade  in  ^*  selling  winds  to  sea-men  " ;  and  in  ancient  times  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  sought  to  obtain  rain  by  mag^c  when  they 
had  failed  to  get  the  same  boon  by  use  of  the  religious  instru- 
mentalities of  prayers  and  processions.  For  magic  consists  in 
the  possession  and  use  of  secret  and  mysterious  means  of  ol>> 
taining  good  or  avoiding  evil ;  it,  therefore,  becomes  religious 
only  when  the  sources  of  good  and  evil  are,  in  each  particular 
case,  regarded  as  lodged  in  some  one  of  those  invisible  super- 
human powers  in  which  religion  believes  and  which  it  wor- 
ships. 

It  would  then  be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  prayer  ie  a  re- 
ligion, or  sacrifice  is  a  religion,  than  to  say  the  same  thing  of 
magic.  In  all  instances  of  that  form  of  religious  belief  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  practice  of  magic  is  an  almost 
necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  a  logical,  consequence  of  the  belief 
itself.     Thus,  among   the    Redskins,  the  Africans,  and   the 

and  invocations  to  Injin-Maet  begging  her  to  be  a  good  mother  to  this 
motherless  boy,  and  to  cany  him  safely  over  sea  and  moimtain  (See  East 
and  West,  July,  1903,  p.  817). 
'  See  eq>eciaUy  I,  p.  75/. 
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Australians,  we  find  magic  and  religion  existing  together,  but 
not  identified,  from  the  earliest  times.  And  in  China  to-day 
we  have  in  T&oism  a  most  impressive  example  of  the  degrading 
side  of  Spiritism ;  for  it  is  the  incessant  and  depressing  dread 
of  invisible,  superhuman  spirits  which  g^ves  to  the  Tftoiat 
priests,  or  **  yellow  tops,'*  their  power  over  the  people.  Nor  is 
this  power,  in  its  origin  and  character  essentially  different  from 
that  which  the  peasant  women  in  certain  parts  of  France  attrib- 
ute to  their  Christian  priests,  and  believe  them  to  exercise 
over  the  elements  by  certain  mystical  prayers.  In  this  respect, 
as  Roskoff  well  says :  ^  **  There  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Siberian  Shaman  and  the  North-American  medicine- 
man, the  South-American  Paye,  the  South-African  Mganga, 
the  Australian  sorcerer  and  him  on  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Seas  " ; — and  we  might  add,  the  T&oist  and  Christian  priest^ 
when  the  latter  lends  himself  to  a  belief  in  magic. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  universal  charaoter 
of  that  religious  belief  which  takes  the  manifold  particular 
forms  of  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism  among  primitive 
and  savage  peoples ;  and  which  survives  everywhere  down  to 
the  present  day  among  the  hitellectually  and  ethically  lower 
orders  of  civilized  peoples.  Even  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
both  in  the  earliest  times  and  also  in  later  times,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  all  the  different  manifestations  of  this  kind 
of  Spiritism  are  eitlier  to  be  reasonably  suspected  or  are  ac- 
tually discoverable.  The  stones  which  had  come  down  from 
heaven  as  meteors  were  worshipped,  often  in  the  places  which 
they  had  made  sacred  by  their  falling.  Traces  of  stone  fetishes 
also  appear ;  and,  as  well,  of  the  worship  of  trees,  plants,  and 
animals — not  excepting  the  insects,  of  which  one,  the  cicada, 
was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Helios.  **•  Even  the  bees,  which  de- 
posited their  store  in  the  clefts  of  the  earth  or,  according  to 
the  idea  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Orientals,  in  corpses,  ap- 

1  Das  Religionswesen  der  Rohesten  Naturv6lker,  p.  134. 
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pear  to  have  been  considered  as  souls  of  the  dead  ;  ^ "  and  thus, 
as  possible  objects  of  worship.  In  the  imagination  of  Oreeks 
the  wind-gods  naturally  took  the  form  of  steeds  or  of  birds. 
Remains  of  this  universal  animism  are  also  to  be  found,  al- 
though with  a  relative  paucity,  in  the  Babylonian  religion  as 
made  known  to  us  by  the  monuments.^  In  the  magical  for- 
mulas, in  the  legends,  and  epics,  ^^a  great  number  of  spirits  " 
are  introduced  to  which  rather  indefinite  and  shifty  functions 
are  ascribed.  A  general  class  of  protective  demons,  or  genii, 
is  also  mentioned ;  and  in  certain  places,  demons  who  inhabit 
the  fields  and  serve  to  occupy  and  guard  the  ground  and  the  soil. 
A  special  class  of  demons  is  also  referred  to,  who  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  dead  and  need  to  be  propitiated  on  that  account. 
The  cases  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  modem  India  need  not  be 
referred  to  again  in  this  connection.  And,  indeed,  further  evi- 
dence is  scarcely  required  to  justify  that  conception  of  the 
nature  of  religious  belief,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  but  most 
universally  prevalent  terms,  which  we  are  defending.  In  all 
subsequent  consideration  of  the  problems  offered  by  the  origin 
and  development  of  religion  this  evidence  will  be  steadily  ac- 
cumulating. 

These  seemingly  wild  and  unrestrained  orgies  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  ascribes  the  good  and  the  evil  of  human  life  to  the 
direct  action  of  invisible  and  superhuman  spirits  and  demons, 
which  peoples  with  them  the  earth,  sky,  air,  water,  and  woods, 
which  assigns  to  them  their  temporary  or  more  permanent 
lodging  place  in  stones,  trees,  and  animal  bodies,  and  which 
thus  works  upon  all  the  emotions  of  human  nature  to  produce 
toward  these  spirits  and  demons  a  certain  religious  attitude 
of  mind  and  life,  are  not  without  their  rational  and  morally 
worthy  aspect.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  natural  ex- 
istence as  such,  or  things  considered  as  mere  things,  have  never 

^  See  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie  und  Religionsgeschichte,  Monchen, 
1897,  I,  p.  801. 
s  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Asqnia,  pp.  ISOff.  and  457. 
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been  the  objects  of  man's  religions  faith  and  wonhip.  Ap- 
parently, the  lowest  Fetishism  does  not  identify  its  god  with 
the  thing-like  representation — the  object  of  the  senses  in 
itself  considered,  with  the  invisible  object  of  religions  faith. 
An  unwarranted  disrespect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  most  de- 
graded savages  is  done  when  they  are  virtually  accused  of 
incapacity  for  making  those  distinctions  which  are  necessary 
for  even  the  lowest  form  of  religion.  To  be  guUty  of  this  dis- 
respect is  not  only  to  contradict  the  evidences  of  history  and 
of  psychological  analysis;  but  we  may  say  with  Max  Muller' 
that  it  is  to  be  ^*  irrational." 

The  other  form  of  religion  which  at  first  seems  to  escape 
from  aU  attempts  to  define  its  nature  in  accordance  witli  the 
common  religious  experience  of  mankind,  is  Buddhism.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  several  important  respects  Buddhism 
furnishes  to  the  student  of  comparative  religion  from  the 
philosophical  point  of  view  some  of  his  most  exacting  and  in- 
teresting problems.  So  far,  however,  as  the  particular  problem 
is  concerned,  which  consists  in  the  attempt  to  apprehend  the 
essential,  constitutive,  and  most  primitive  elements  of  any  form 
of  religion,  the  following  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  special 
difficulties  offered  by  Buddhism. 

And,  first,  let  it  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  traditicm  diat 
Sakya-Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  did  not  attempt  a  new 
religion ;  and  that  he  was  agnostic,  or  even  positively  atheistic 
in  his  own  belief,  and  in  his  teachings  with  respect  to  the  gods 
of  Brahmanism  and  of  the  popular  faith.  Nevertheless,  his 
teaching  most  definitely  aimed  at  producing  a  religious  atti> 
tude  of  belief,  feeling,  and  conduct  toward  the  Being  of  the 
World — both  physical  objects  and  human  life.  This  attitude 
was  essentially  identical  with  that  already  assumed  and  de- 
fended as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  religion  as  knowl- 
edge and  as  the  way  of  salvation,  by  certain  BrSihmanical  think- 
ers themselves.    The  Buddhistic  agnosticism  with  regard  to 

1  Anthropological  Religion  p.  73. 
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the  yalidity  of  the  BrShmanical  conception  of  Atman,  the 
World-Soul,  and  the  Buddhistic  denial  of  the  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  human  soul,  does  not  by  any  means  wholly  destroy 
the  religious  character  and  significance  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha.  Moreover,  the  Buddhistic  conceptions  of  the  Uni- 
yerse  as  a  kind  of  all-pervading  and  eternal  system  of  moral 
retribution,  or  Karma,  and  of  each  individual  soul  as  having  a 
**  moral  kernel "  as  its  own  karma,  are,  it  seems  to  us,  quite  as 
definitely  religious  as  were  the  Brahinanical  conceptions  which 
they  were  intended  to  displace.  And,  finally,  as  to  so-called 
**  original  Buddhism ;"  if  it  was  not  in  any  essential  respect  a 
form  of  religion,  then  it  does  not  concern  our  theory  of  the 
nature  of  religion  to  fit  itself  to  the  particular  beliefs  and  cult 
which  or^^inated  in  the  teachings  of  its  founder. 

But,  secondly :  Whatever  was  true  of  the  Buddhistic  doc- 
trine and  life,  so  far  as  its  tenets  and  institutions  had  their 
sooroe  in  the 'person  and  work  of  SakysrMuni,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Buddhism  almost  at  once  became  regarded  as  a 
religion ;  and  that  as  a  form  of  religious  faith  and  practice  it 
has  spread  among  the  peoples  of  the  Orient.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
almost  satirical  criticism  of  irreligion  that  Buddha  himself  was 
speedily  believed  in  and  worshipped  as  a  god. 

In  the  third  place :  Buddhism  as  it  exists  in  diversified  form 
in  various  lands  is  obviously  one  of  the  world's  greater  reli- 
gions. In  the  minds  of  the  reflective  classes  among  its  millions 
of  adherents,  and  in  its  philosophical  schools  (especially  in 
Japan),  it  shares  the  more  essential  characteristics  of  that 
Brahmanism  from  which  it  sprang  in  India,  so  many  centuries 
ago.  Its  schools,  like  those  of  its  ancestor  among  religions, 
comprise  the  adherents  of  divergent  doctrines  of  the  Divine 
Being  which  extend  all  the  way  from  the  most  crass  material- 
istic Pantheism  to  a  spiritual  Theism  which  is  only  with  diffi- 
culty distinguishable  in  many  of  its  most  essential  features 
from  the  theistic  belief  of  Chistianity.  Indeed,  by  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  two  words  only  we  may  apply  what  Sir 
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Monier  Williams  says  of  Brahmaniam  to  BaddhiBm  as  well : 
*^  It  may  even  be  true  that  while  acoepting  Hinduism  (Bud- 
dhism) he  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  believer  in  Baddhism 
(HinduiBm),  in  Mohammedanism,  in  Judaism,  in  Christianity ; 
or  he  may  call  himself  a  Theist,  a  Deist,  a  Polytfaeist,  a  The* 
osophist,  or  even  an  agnostic."  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Being 
of  the  World,  which  binds  together  these  so  diyeise  yiewB  will 
still  be  found  to  result  from  an  activity  of  the  human  spirit 
essentially  similar  to  that  which,  at  the  lower  stages  of  race* 
culture  and  outside  of  the  influences  of  schools  of  religious 
philosophy,  we  have  characterized  as  a  ^*  vague  and  unreflect- 
ing spiritism." 

From  tliis  religious  point  of  view  the  Universe  itself  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  Spiritual  Entity.  The  Being  of  the  World  is  akin 
and  yet  vastly  superior  to  that  being  which  man  in  his  best 
actual  state  feels  himself  to  be,  but  for  more  of  whioli  he  un- 
ceasingly longs.  It  is  therefore  worshipful,  and  the  wordiy 
object  of  human  devotion  and  striving.  While,  however,  the 
Buddliism  of  the  schools,  and  of  those  affected  by  the  ten^ 
aimed  at  by  reflective  thinking,  believes  in  and  worships  thii 
Being  of  the  World— divine  because  spiritually  conceived — 
the  religion  of  the  multitudes  nominally  connected  with  the 
Buddhistic  faith  continues  to  exhibit  that  medley  of  beUefs 
and  practices  which  has  already  been  described  as  quite  uni- 
versally belonging  to  the  lower  stages  of  man's  religious  devel- 
opment Indeed,  wherever  it  has  gone.  Buddhism  has  readily 
absorbed  or  amalgamated  with  the  various  earlier  religions  it 
has  met ;  in  China  with  Tftoism,  in  Japan  with  Shinto,  in  Cey- 
lon with  devil-worship.  Thus,  in  fact,  whatever  contention 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  its  earlier  noTi-religious  character, 
Buddhism  is  now,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  widespreading  of  the  world's  missionary 
religions. 

Further  study  of  that  species  of  pantheistical  oonceptioin 
respecting  the  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship  to  whioh 
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Bnddhism  mo6t  essentially  belongs  will  reveal  certain  prominent 
features  of  its  likeness  to  the  lower  forms  of  Spiritism.  Vague 
it  certainly  is  ;  but  unreflecting  it  certainly  is  not.  Its  vague- 
ness is  no  doubt  oftentimes  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  re- 
flection ;  it  is  thus  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  attempts  of 
Theism  more  definitively  to  comprehend  the  Being  of  the 
World  in  terms  of  a  personal,  ethical  Spirit.  Its  feeling  of  the 
mystery,  the  sacredness,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Universe,  thus 
spiritually  conceived,  is  without  doubt  profoundly  religious. 
The  character  of  its  reasoning,  and  of  the  expression  given  to 
its  conclusions,  is  especially  captivating  to  the  mind  of  the 
Orient ;  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  charm  and  potency  of  influence 
upon  many  thoughtful  minds  among  the  Western  nations.  It 
18  essentially  in  accordance  with  the  Buddhistic  conception  of 
the  nature  of  religion  thatCarlyle  answers  the  inquiry,  *^  What 
is  it  to  be  religious  as  any  human  being  should  be  ?  "  in  the 
following  way :  ^^  But  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe 
(and  this  is  often  enough  without  asserting  it  to  himself,  much 
lees  to  others)  ;  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and 
know  for  certain  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  the  mysterious 
Universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in  all  cases 
the  primary  thing  for  him,  and  creatively  determines  all  the 
rest.     That  is  his  religion."^ 

The  logical  fallacies  and  unscientific  character  of  this  form 
of  the  pantheistical  conception  of  religion,  as  well  as  its  failure 
to  meet  man's  practical  needs,  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of 
other  problems.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  have  noticed  how 
completely  the  religion,  which  on  first  examination  seems  to 
escape  from  the  terms  of  all  definitions, — to  be  a  sort  of  non- 

1  On  Heroes,  Hero  Worship,  etc.,  in  the  lecture  on  the  Hero  as  Divinity. 
Bo,  too,  with  Tolstoi  we  find  an  essentially  Buddhistic  conception  of  religion 
expressed  as  follows:  "Religion  is  the  relation  which  man  acknowledges 
toward  the  Universe  about  him,  or  to  its  source  and  first  cause;  and  a  rea- 
soning man  must  perforce  be  in  some  sort  of  perceptive  relationship  to  it." 
(See  Ethical  Record,  February,  1901). 
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religious  religion — really  corresponds  with  the  experience  to 
meet  which  our  definition  is  framed ;  Buddhism,  too,  is  a  be- 
lief in  the  Being  of  the  World  as  essentially  constitating  an 
invisible  and  superhuman  spiritual  environment,  to  which  man 
must  adjust  himself  in  head,  heart,  and  life.  The  Soul  of  the 
World  evokes  the  outreaching  toward  itself  of  the  soul  of  man. 
It  IB  not  possible  for  philosophy,  however,  to  remain  satisfied 
with  a  conception  of  religion  which  gathers  up  and  expresses 
only  the  minimum  content  of  its  essential  truth  and  supreme 
worth  for  the  piuctical  life.  All  religions  imply  indeed,  at 
least  as  much  of  belief  as  we  have  found  in  Fetishism,  Totem- 
ism,  Shamanism,  Theriolatry  and  the  whole  list  of  the  lower 
forms  of  nature-worship.  Even  that  complex  system  of  philo- 
sophic tenets  and  motley  crowd  of  superstitious  beliefs  and 
practices  which  at  its  beginning  was  no  new  religion,  has  felt 
itself  compelled  to  accept  so  large  a  content  of  religious  faith, 
But  while  anthropology,  with  its  superior  interest  in  origrins, 
may  properly  regard  even  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  belief 
and  practice  as  sufficient  to  reveal  the  essence  of  religion,  phi- 
losophy, which  deals  with  ends  and  ideals,  cannot  be  satisfied 
in  the  same  way.  For  philosophy,  only  the  higher  forms  of 
religious  faith  afford  the  true  criterion  by.  which  to  judge  what 
is  the  essential  and  pennanent  content  of  religion.  The  end 
and  ideal  toward  which  the  lower  forms  point  forward  contains 
the  truth  which,  by  its  backward  shining,  illumines  all  that 
lies  behind  and  below.  In  defining  this  end,  and  constructing 
this  ideal,  philosophy  must  indeed  be  guided  by  the  historical 
and  psychological  method.  The  actual  development  of  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  race,  when  estimated  by 
the  application  of  the  standard  of  religious  values,  directs  our 
speculative  and  harmonizing  reflections  toward  an  ideal  end. 
A  study  of  man's  developed  religious  being  and  of  his  historical 
religious  development,  is  therefore  indispensable  to  answer  the 
problem  of  philosophy.  This  problem  concerns  the  nature 
which  religion  will  have  when  it  reaches  its  own  final  purpose ; 
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when,  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  have  set  into  actuality  that  which 
is  now  an  unrealized  ideal.^ 

There  coexists,  even  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  fonns  of 
religion,  a  very  dim,  or  a  somewhat  more  definite  impression 
of  the  unity  in  origin  and  character  of  all  living  things.  And 
since,  in  the  imagination  of  the  savage  and  primitive  man,  all 
may  seem  alive,  the  impression  is  that  of  a  unity  of 
and  universal  life.  From  this  life  all  things  that 
show  the  signs  of  life  emerge,  as  forms  or  expressions  of  that 
which  is,  in  its  essence,  a  sort  of  united  whole.  **  To  them," 
says  Otfried  MuUer  of  the  Etruscans,  **  divinity  seemed  a 
world  of  Life,  blossoming  forth  from  an  impenetrable  depth 
into  definite  forms  and  individual  expressions."  Especially 
persuasive  and  influential  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  was 
this  impression  of  something  common  in  origin  and  essential 
characteristics  belonging  to  every  form  and  manifestation  of  life. 
Their  worship  of  animals  was  neither  due  to  a  carefully  thought 
out  pantheism ;  nor  was  it  altogether  like  the  fetishism  of  the 
negroes.  It  was  not  simply  a  survival  of  prehistoric  religion, 
nor  a  degradation  of  a  preexisting  monotheistic  belief.  It  was 
rather  a  development  of  their  prevalent  and  habitual  view  of 
the  nature  of  life.  This  view  led  them  to  make  no  essential 
distinctions  between  gods  and  men,  to  deify  their  dead  under 
conditions  of  living  quite  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  this 
life ;  and  to  regard  the  incarnations  and  reincarnations  of  both 
gods  and  deified  men  in  animal  bodies  as  something  entii^ely 
natural  and  everywhere  to  be  presupposed.  The  spirits  of 
gods  and  men  needed,  of  course,  some  form  of  manifestation ; 
but  neither  gods  nor  men  were  tied  to  any  one  form  of  mani- 
festation.    Indeed,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  men  as  well  as 

• 

1  Religion  in  its  essence,  says  Pfleiderer,  ''is  least  of  all  to  be  recognized 
In  its  historical  beginnings;  it  reveals  itself  only  through  its  actualization 
in  the  course  of  its  historical  development,  and  most  distinctly  in  the  high- 
est culmin&ting  point  in  that  development,  in  Christianity.''  Philosophy 
and  Development  of  Religion  (GifTord  Lectures,  1894,)  I,  p.  30. 
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gods,  were  all  subject  to  the  process  of  transmigration ;  and 
what  particular  animal  was  a  speciallj  favorite  incarnation  of 
any  particular  god,  was  a  matter  determined  oftentimes  bjr 
very  unessential  considerations.     It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  any  of  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  yague 
conception  of  the  unity  of  all  life,  which  pervades  the  popular 
religions  of  India  and  Japan  to-day.     Even  some  of  the  bar- 
barian hordes  of  Kamschatka  hold  that  beyond,  and  in,  all 
things  visible  is  an  invisible  but  ultimate  Power.     And,  in* 
deed,  this  crude   form  of  unifying  is  the  earliest  result  in 
religion  of  any  exercise  of  man's  reflective  powers  upon  his 
experience  with  that  Universe  which  constitutes  his  spiritual 
as  well  as  merely  physical  environment. 

The  various  influences  which  operate  to  give  logical  char- 
acter, nobility,  purity,  and  practical  efficiency,  to  this  process 
of  unifying  the  invisible,  superhuman,  spiritual  powers,  a 
belief  in  which  constitutes  the  essential  content  of  religion, 
will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  development  of  religion. 
It  belongs,  however,  to  a  preliminary  conception  of  the  very 
nature  of  religion  as  philosophy  aims  to  determine  this  prob- 
lem, to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  following  three  &ctors :  (1) 
The  growth  of  the  race,  or  of  any  particular  portion  of  the 
race,  in  that  knowledge  of  the  Unity  of  the  World  which  the 
culture  of  science  and  philosophy  imparts,  inevitably  affects  in 
a  profound  way  the  nature  of  man's  religious  belief.  (2)  That 
unfolding,  enriching,  and  heightening  of  his  own  self-con- 
scious life,  which  comes  to  man  tlirough  his  varied  experiences, 
results  in  a  more  true,  profound  and  comprehensive  knowledge, 
and  a  more  intelligent  and  appreciative  estimate  of  the  value, 
of  the  Self.  Of  necessity,  this  greatly  improved  idea,  and 
corresponding  ideal,  of  Self-hood  has  an  immeasurably  great 
influence  upon  man's  conception  of  the  Object  of  his  religious 
faith  and  upon  both  his  involuntary  and  voluntary  attitudes 
toward  this  Object.  (3)  His  ethical  and  social  progress,  and 
the  accompanying  changes  in  his  motives,  accepted  principles 
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of  conduct^  and  ethical  and  social  ideals,  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  maintain  the  same  stage  of  belief,  feeling,  and  con- 
duct, which  has  been  characterized  as  that  of  a  vague  and 
unreflecting  Spiritism. 

Under  manifold  influences,  of  which  the  three  groups  just  enu* 
merated  are  the  most  important,  the  essential  content  of  man-s 
religious  belief  unfolds  itself  before  us  in  bis  religious  history* 
This  history  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  religious  man, 
— ^the  rise  in  truth,  purity,  and  beneficence,  of  the  attitude  of 
man's  spirit  toward  his  spiritual  environment.  And  as  we  watch 
this  rise  we  see  the  vague  and  relatively  low  and  even  degrad- 
ing  belief  in  an  innumerable  and  motley  crowd  of  invisible 
and  superhuman  powers,  which  themselves  too  often  wholly 
lack  any  characteristic  of  man's  highest  ethical,  sesthetical, 
and  spiritual  ideals,  replaced  by  the  belief  in  the  One  Divine 
Being,  conceived  of  in  conformity  with  these  ideals.  In  union 
with  the  belief,  there  develops  an  experience  of  those  feelings 
of  dependence,  reverence,  trust,  and  devotion,  and  of  those 
forms  of  service,  which  are  essentially  dependent  upon  the 
belief.  In  this  way  the  conclusion  establishes  itself,  that  re- 
ligion when  conceived  of  in  conformity  to  its  own  ideals^  i$  the 
belief  in  the  Being  of  the  World  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit ;  with 
the  entire  emotional  and  practical  life  hroitght  into  harmony  with 
tki$  belief. 

It  is  some  such  conception  as  this  wliich  has  led  theologians 
who  have  been  duly  sensitive  to  the  demands  made  by  ideal 
standards  upon  any  religion,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  **  the 
religion  of  religions,"  "  the  absolute  i-eligion."  Theoretically, 
such  a  phrase  implies  that  this  form  of  religious  belief  is  the 
fo'uth  to  which  the  Reality  of  the  World's  Being  corresponds ; 
and,  practically,  it  lays  an  obligation  upon  religion  to  effect  an 
actual  and  fully  satisfjring  union,  or  ^*  at-one-ment "  of  man 
with  God. 

Before  leaving  for  the  present  the  further  proof  of  our  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  religion,  both  when  taken  at  its  lowest 
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termB  and  also  when  considered  in  relation  to  its  essential  ideal, 
the  following  conclusions  from  the  definition  are  in  place. 
They  will  be  found  indispensable  in  the  search  for  answers  to 
other  problems  which  come  before  philosophy  when  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  religious  life  and  religious  deyelopment  of  hu- 
manity. One  truth  particularly  to  be  insisted  upon  is  this : 
Religion  is  a  form  of  human  experience  which  involves,  of 
necessity,  all  the  activities  of  the  human  soul.  The  whole  man 
enters  into  the  individuars  religion ;  and  even  into  what  any 
individual  may  choose  to  regard  mistakenly  as  his  irreligion. 
The  whole  of  humanity  is  intimately  concerned  in  the  religious 
life  of  humanity.  For  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  important 
development  and  expressions  of  his  subconscious  conditions  and 
conscious  strivings,  man  is  a  psychical  unity — ^however  we 
may  choose  to  classify  and  diversify  his  so-called  powers.  An- 
thropology has  already  been  appealed  to  as  affording  the  state- 
ment  that  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race  must  be  assumed  to 
be  a  precondition  for  any  understanding  of  human  affairs.  In 
religion  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  belief,  or  knowl- 
edge, a  predominatingly  intellectual  attitude  toward  its  Object 
But  emotions  and  sentiments  of  a  somewhat  characteristio  type 
are  reasonably  and  indeed  necessarily  connected  with  this  be- 
lief. These  emotions  and  sentiments  are  essentially  similar 
in  all  religions.  And  the  conduct  of  the  believer,  as  expressive 
of  his  intellectual  and  emotional  attitudes,  is  alwajrs  determined 
by  these  belie&,  emotions,  and  sentiments.  In  a  word,  aU  of 
humanity  enters  into  religion. 

But  religion  in  its  higher  forms  is  itself  a  certain  attitude  of 
mind,  feeling,  and  will,  toward  a  Universal  Principle.  For  the 
religious  experience  this  Principle  must  represent  an  incalcu- 
lably greats  if  not  a  supreme  and  all-inclusive  worth ;  it  must  < 
gather  to  itself  and  stand  in  thought,  imagination,  sentiment, 
and  conduct,  for  what  has  most  of  value,  and  is  therefore  most  - 
worthy  of  possession  by  the  human  soul  and  of  propagation 
among  mankind.     This  Principle,  therefore,  since  it  is  an  Ideal    - 
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of  such  supremely  worthy  character,  must  be  progressively  re- 
vealed in  human  experience.  And,  finally,  in  the  interests  of 
man's  earnest  desire,  and  incessant  demand  and  effort,  to  know 
the  tmth  of  Reality,  this  Principle  must  be  conceived  of  as  an 
Ideal-Real,  a  Principle  of  the  Being  of  the  World  as  well  as 
an  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship.  Religion  as  sub- 
jective, a  matter  of  experience,  becomes,  therefore,  essentially 
and  necessarily  also  a  theory  as  to  the  Ultimate  Reality. 

Conceptions  of  the  nature  of  religion  which  neglect  any  of 
these  essential  factors,  whether  of  intellect,  feeling,  or  will,  are 
so  &r  forth  defective  theoretically ;  and  the  forms  of  religious 
experience  which  are  patterned  after  any  of  these  defective 
conceptions  lack  something  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  effi- 
ciency and  value  which  belongs  to  a  full-orbed  religious  life. 
Moreover,  what  is  true  of  the  experience  of  the  individual  is 
also  true  of  the  experience  of  large  portions  of  the  human  race 
and  of  particular  periods  or  epochs  in  its  history. 

The  proof  of  the  first  of  these  statements  might  be  fur- 
nished, in  part,  by  citing  the  definitions  of  religion  given  by 
various  writers  on  its  history  or  its  philosophy.*  "By  re- 
ligion," says  D' Alviella,'  "  I  mean  the  conception  man  forms  of 
his  relations  with  the  superhuman  and  mysterious  powers  on 
"which  he  believes  himself  to  depend."  According  to  Kant, 
^  religion  (subjectively  considered)  is  the  cognition  of  all  our 
dnties  as  divine  commands."'  And  M artineau^  defines  it  as  a 
belief  in  an  ever-living  God,  t.  f.,  *'a  Supreme  Mind  and  Will, 
directing  the  universe  and  holding  moral  relations  with  human 
life."  But,  neither  a  conception  of  relations,  nor  a  cognition 
of  duties,  nor  a  belief  in  a  Divine  Mind  and  Will,  exhaustively 

1  For  a  criticism  of  several  unwarrantable  identifications  of  the  whole 
of  religion  with  some  one  of  its  aspects,  see  M.  Ouyau,  L'Irreligion  de 
L#'Avenir,  p.  xi/. 

a  Ibid,  p.  47. 

s  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grensen  der  blossen  Vemunft  (ed.  of  1794)| 
iv,  1  [opening  sentence]. 

*  A  Study  of  Religion,  I,  p.  15. 
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defines  the  content  of  religion ;  nor  does  either  of  these  defi 
tions  satis&ctorily  correspond  to  the  facts  of  man's  religic 
history.  The  same  criticism  obtains  with  respect  to  those  C4 
ceptions  of  the  nature  of  religion  which  are  now  so  cnrre 
and  which  would  reduce  it  wholly  to  the  realm  of  either 
stinctive  or  rational  emotions.  Neither  of  the  several  for 
in  which  the  gifted  and  quickening  religious  teacher,  Schlei 
macher,^  expressed  his  view  that  feeling  is  the  essential  conti 
of  religion,  is  either  historically  or  psychologically  defensiU 
and  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the  form  in  which  ! 
Sabatier^  has  recently  reyived  the  view  of  Schleiermaoh 
To  say  with  the  former  that  the  essence  of  piety  is  to  feel  o\ 
selves  as  **  absolutely  dependent  upon  God,"  or,  what  is  i 
same  thing,  as  in  relation  with  God — ^^  one  with  the  Eternal 
or  with  the  latter,  that  ^*  the  feeling  of  our  subordination  fi 
nishes  the  (sole)  experiential  and  indestructible  basis  for  t 
idea  of  God,*'  is  to  exalt  a  part  of  tlie  truth  to  the  position 
the  whole.  Even  more  guarded  must  our  assent  be  to  conc< 
tions  which  find  the  essential  content  of  religion  in  ^^  a  cravi 
for  an  ideal  object."  (J.  S.  Mill) ;  or  in  *^  a  feeling  of  rev 
ence  for  what  is  above,  around,  and  beneath  us  "  (Goethe 
or  in  a  vague  ^*  cosmic  emotion  "  (Diihring),  or  *'  an  habiti 
and  permanent  feeling  of  admiration."  All  these  feelings,  a 
still  others,  may  indeed  be  enlisted  by,  and  may  serve  as  excitai 
and  guides  to,  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  religion.  B 
neither  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  be  consi 
ered  as  exhausting  the  essential  content  of  religion. 

That  religion  psychologically  considered,  like  all  oUier  I 
man  conscious  developments,  has  in  some  sort  its  seat  in  t 
voluntary  powers ;  that  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  it  nec< 

1  "Die  Frommigkeit  welche  die  BasiB  aller  Kirchlich^i  Gemeinschafi 
ausmacht,  ist  rein  fiir  sich  betrachtet  weder  ein  Wiasen  noch  ein  Tbi 
sondem  eine  Beetimmtheit  dee  Gefiihls  oder  des  unmittelbareii  Mb 
bewuflstBeins:  Chiistiidie  Glaubenslehre,  I,  { 3.  Compare  the  vari< 
utterances  in  the  Reden  iiber  die  Religion. 

>  Eequiase  d'une  Phllosophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  10/. 
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rily  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  control  over  conduct;  and 
that  the  objective  manifestations  of  religion  in  its  cult  and  in- 
stitutions cannot  properly  be  disregarded  in  forming  our  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  religion ;— all  these,  and  other  correlated 
eyidences  to  the  prominence  of  will  in  the  religious  life  and 
development  of  man  must  be  freely  acknowledged  and  fairly 
estimated.  But  they  can  serve  neither  to  exclude  nor  to  sub- 
merge the  acknowledgment  and  proper  estimate  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  factors  in  religion.  ^*  Being  good,"  if  it  be 
^  for  God's  sake,"  is  indeed  a  title  to  an  advanced  place  in  the 
scale  of  religious  values.  And  King  Asoka,  who  found  the 
root  or  living  spring  of  all  reUgion  in  forbearance,  or  charity, 
and  who  credited  all  religions  with  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  excellence, — ^viz.,  control  of  the  passions,  purity  of  mind, 
gratitude,  and  loyalty, — was  by  no  means  wholly  out  of  the  way. 
But  unintelligent  and  unemotional  willing  cannot  form  the  es- 
sential content  of  anything  that  has  worth.  And  Schopenhauer's 
conception  of  religion  as  the  popular  and  allegorical  metaphys- 
ics of  the  World  as  Will,  in  spite  of  the  essential  truth  which 
it  contains,  is  a  one-sided  and  indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  vir- 
tually non-religious  conception. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  the  nature  of  religion  it  is  in- 
structive to  notice  how  those  definitions  which  take  at  once 
the  higher  philosophical,  rather  than  the  psychological  or  the 
historical  point  of  view,  have  always  a  pantheistical  coloring, 
which  is  at  least  spread  over  their  surface  even  if  it  do  not 
penetrate  them  through  and  through.  And  this  is,  indeed, 
necessary,  unless  we  are  to  define  I'eligion  in  §uch  way  as  to 
exclude  from  the  conception  a  large  proportion  of  the  results 
of  reflection  upon  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  life  and 
development.  Thus  we  hear  Fichte  *  declaring  that  "  religion 
is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  true  world,  producing 
itself  in  our  freedom ; "  or  that  it  is  "  an  intuition  of  the  World 

1  See  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  the  treatise  Versuch  eines  Kritik 
aller  Offenbarung. 
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which  is  bom  of  moral  freedom  and  of  love  of  the  Grood,  the 
One,  the  True,  and  which  bears  blessedness  in  itself.'*  And 
Hegel  ^  affirms  that  religion  is  ^*  the  knowledge  possessed  hy 
the  finite  mind  of  its  nature  as  Absolute  Mind."  EUiward 
Gaird/  in  acknowledged  dependence  upon  Hegel,  finds  the  es- 
sential factor  in  all  religion  to  be  a  ^*  consciousness  of  the  Infin- 
ite." Pfleiderer'  regards  the  kernel  common  to  all  religions 
as  being  that  ^*  reference  of  man's  life  to  the  World-governing 
Power,  which  seeks  to  grow  into  a  living  union  with  it ; "  and 
a  recent  writer  ^  has  advanced  the  view  that  religion,  essentially 
considered,  is  a  conscious  relation  to  Universal  Being,  or  **a 
relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  Absolute  Being" — ^the  differ- 
entice  of  the  particular  religions  being  either  subjective  (feel- 
ing, thought,  and  will)  or  objective  according  to  the  waj  in 
which  the  conception  of  this  Being  is  formed. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Deussen  '  maintains,  that  what 
originally  inspired  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the  various  re- 
ligions must  have  been  some  very  real  and  immediate  matter 
of  experience,  something  of  an  ontological  consciousness  which 
seemed  to  have  a  valid  and,  indeed,  irresistible  claim  to  repre- 
sent a  universal  reality  (^ein  sehr  Realee^  innerlieh  Erlebtee  tend 
QeecKautee).  In  all  the  forms  of  religion  of  which  Buddhism 
has  already  been  considered  to  be  the  type,  we  find  a  certain 
attitude  of  mind,  feeling,  and  life  toward  the  Universe  or  the 
Being  of  the  World  conceived  of  as  somehow  a  spiritually  sig- 
nificant Totality,  which  is  worthy  to  be  called  **  religious." 
This  attitude  has  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
religion ;  and  its  belief  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  Bein^of 
the  World  is  an  essentially  religious  belief.  But  since  it  is  the 
result  of  a  process  of  reflection  which  has  passed  beyond  the 

*  This  summarizes  his  conclusions  in  the  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Philosophie 
der  Religion,  I,  A,  III,  37/. 
>The  Evolution  of   Religion  [Qifford  Lectures,  1890],  I,  chaps.  I-IY. 
s  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  (second  edition),  III,  27. 
<  A.  Domer,  Grundriss  der  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  51/. 
ftAllgemeine  Qeschichte  der  Philosophie,  I,  p,  viii. 
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stage  attained  by  the  lower  forms  of  religion,  such  as  bear  the 
characteiB  of  an  unreflecting  Spiritism,  and  has  not  as  yet 
reached  that  higher  stage  in  which  the  Universe  is  conceived 
of,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit, 
this  pantheistical  conception  of  religion  is  not  well  fitted  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  either  a  preliminary  or  a  final  and  ex- 
haustive description  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  religious  life 
and  development  of  humanity.  Something  richer  and  more 
comprehensive  than  is  provided  for  by  any  one  of  these  con- 
ceptions, to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  must  be  understood 
hy  the  term,  RELIGION. 


CHAPTER  V 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  RELIGION 


In  discussing  the  nature  of  religion,  both  as  it  shows  itsdf 
vaguely  and  confusedly  in  the  lower  forms  of  man's  religious 
experience,  and  also  as  it  attains  a  clearer  revelation  of  its 
essential  content  in  the  higher  forms  of  this  experience,  it  has 
already  been  assumed  that  religion  is  universal  with  the  race. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  now  as  that  which 
formerly  existed  for  defending  the  historical  truthfulness  of  this 
assumption.  If  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion  be  ad- 
justed properly  to  the  truth  of  history,  the  fact  of  the  univer- 
sality of  religion  may  be  firmly  established  upon  an  historical 
basis.  Such  universality  has  reference  to  the  entire  race,  not 
only  as  it  now  exists  in  all  the  different  varieties  and  stages  of 
race-culture,  but  also  as  far  back  in  the  past  as  the  main  chai^ 
acteristics  of  the  life  of  humanity  can  be  scientifically  investi- 
gated. Any  denial  of  religion  as  applied  to  savage  or  soKudled 
primitive  tribes,  whose  beliefs  and  practices  can  in  any  way  be 
submitted  to  a  critical  and  historical  testing,  must  be  of  a 
negative  and  purely  hypothetical  character.  This  statement 
applies  even  to  prehistoric  man.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
human  beings  appear  always  to  have  been,  what  a  psychological 
and  anthropological  study  proves  them  now  to  be, — ^namely, 
religious,  as  well  as  speaking,  ethical,  and  social  beings. 

To  afiirm  the  "universality"  of  religion  in  this  meaning 
of  the  word  is  not,  however,  the  same  thing  as  to  declare  that 
individuals  cannot  anywhere  be  found  who  exhibit  no  signs  of 
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religious  belief  and  feeling,  and  who  take  no  part  in  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  in  other  practical  activities  of  a 
religious  character.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  not  a  few  of  such  seeming  exceptions  to  the  rule  for  the 
race  are  really  profoundly  religious,  although  not  in  the  conven- 
tional way.  Others  of  them  may  still  require  to  be  awakened 
to  a  fuller  consciousness  of  the  real  meaning  of  their  own  inner 
life.  If  there  are  complete  exceptions  to  the  common  religious 
nature  of  humanity,  they  may  safely  be  regarded  as  abnormali- 
ties  which  do  not  affect  the  conclusions  of  the  psychology  and 
philosophy  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

Are  all  men  religious  ?  Is  man,  as  man,  everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  a  religious  being?  It  would  seem  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  answering  both  these  questions,  which  are  connected 
but  not  identical,  with  a  somewhat  confident  affirmative.  How 
does  it  happen,  then,  that  so  many  travellers  of  recent  or  more 
remote  times,  and  even  resident  missionaries,  have  reported 
the  discovery  of  tribes  or  laiger  portions  of  the  human  race 
who  were  devoid  of  all  religion  ?  And  how  could  writers  ^  of 
note  on  anthropological  topics  be  so  deceived  as  to  base  impor- 
tant theories  of  man^s  historical  development  in  general,  and  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  religions  in  particular,  upon 
these  untrustworthy  reports  ?  While  not  excusing  both  those 
who  have  brought,  and  those  who  have  accepted  these  reports, 
from  a  oertam  amount  of  carelessness  and  even,  at  times,  of 
unworthy  bias,  we  shall  understand  better  the  nature  of  man's 
religious  experience  if  we  briefly  consider,  in  addition  to  what 

1  Perhaps  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Prehistoric  TimeB,  and  Origin  of  Civiliza- 
tion, Appendix  I,  written  against  Bishop  Whateiey)  is  the  most  competent 
and  fair-minded  defender  of  the  position  that  religion  is  by  no  means  the 
universal  possession  of  the  human  race.  But  Buchner,  Pouchet,  O.  Schmidt, 
and  Moritz  Wagner,  have  maintained  the  same  view.  For  a  direct  refuta- 
tioo  of  this  view  see,  among  other  writers,  Quatrefages  (The  Human  Species, 
chap.  XXXV) ;  Flint  (Antitheistic  Theories,  pp.  259/7  and  the  Appendix); 
and  especially  Roskoff  (Das  Religionswesen  der  Roheeten  Naturvdlker, 
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has  alieadj  been  said,  (pp.  80^.)  the  special  diflSoolties  which 
accompany  the  ascertainment  of  this  class  of  facts. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  failure  to  discover  and  interpret 
the  religions  of  savage  and  primitive  peoples  is  the  di£Ference 
in  language.  It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that  the  absence 
of  an  abstract  name  for  a  supreme  Deity,  or  for  divine  beings  1^. 
in  general,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  relig- 
ious belief.  What,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  however,  should  one 
conclude  as  to  the  facts  of  experience  on  being  told  that  some 
of  the  Australian  tribes  have  no  general  name  for  tree,  or  fish, 
or  bird ;  and  others  (as  the  Abiponer)  no  abstract  term  for  man 
or  body?  How  then  could  one  expect  to  find  among  these 
tribes  a  word  for  so  highly  abstract  a  conception  as  that  of 
Divine  Being  in  general?  Yet  many  of  these  more  nearly 
primitive  tribes  do  have  rather  developed  conceptions  of  ^*  cre- 
ator gods,"  of  chiefs  among  the  invisible  and  saperhamaa 
spirits,  or  perhaps  of  a  Great  Spirit;  they  have  also  ideas 
how  the  Divine  Being  made  the  beginnings  of  the  worid, 
though  these  ideas  may  seem  to  us  very  naive  and  onide. 

The  natural  shyness  and  deceit,  and  the  indispoBition 
think,  which  constitute  an  important  class  of  difficulties 
to  overcome  by  the  searcher  after  an  inductive  basis  for 
views  on  the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  religion,  qui 
generally  operate  to  produce  wrong  impressions  as  to  the 
beliefs  and  sentiments  of  the  savage.    Among  the  BnshmeiL. 
Tahitians,  and  others,  for  example,  it  is  alwajrs  as  difficult 
get  an  accurate  picture  of  their  mental  life  as  it  is  to  take  ^     < 
photograph  of  their  features ;  often  it  \&  much  more  diffieiilt..«-^t' 
Moreover,  when  telling  stories  or  myths  of  a  8emi»religioa..tfKU 
character,  as  well  as  when  worshipping  an  idol  or  a  fetish, 
peoples  are  oftentimes  perfectiy  well  aware  that  they  are  m, 


1  As  an  example  of  the  shynees  which  savages  show  before 
Roskoff  refers  to  the  trials  of  Dr.  Oskar  Lenz  in  his  efforts  to  get 
measurements  of  the  Abongos,  a  tribe  of  hunters  and  dwarfs  on  the 
Das  Religionswesen  der  Rohesten  Naturvdlker,  p.  4/. 
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ologizing^  and  speaking  in  exaggerated  or  mythological  terms. 
And  considering  the  unwillingness  and  inability  to  undertake 
the  task  of  even  trying  to  understand  and  to  express  one*8  re- 
ligions experience  clearly,  which  exists  among  the  multitudes 
in  the  higher  stages  of  race-culture,  there  is  little  cause  to 
wonder  that  the  same  indisposition  and  weakness  should  pre- 
imt  the  savage  from  knowing  the  truth  so  as  to  reveal  it 
leadily  to  the  inquiring  stranger.  To  this  cause  of  mistake 
most  always  be  added  the  effect  of  the  mysterious  nature  and 
bidden,  indirect  character  of  all  human  religious  experience. 

But,  finally,  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  evidence  on  which 
lelianoe  has  been  placed  for  the  existence  of  tribes  who  have 
no  gods  and  no  religion,  has  been  in  most  cases  made  only  too 
imdonbted  by  subsequent  more  thorough  and  competent  inves- 
tigation.   A  curious  instance  of  this  may  be  taken  from  the 
wxitings  of  Don  Felix  de  Azara  who,  in  his  book  (  Voyage  dan$ 
rAmSrique  mSridianale^)  says  that  the  first  Spaniards  who  be- 
oame  acquainted  with  the  American  Indians  regarded  them  as 
not  human,  but  as  something  between  animals  and  men,  and 
ihereforo  as  quite  incapable  of  the  capacity  or  the  talent  for 
understanding  and  practicing  their  religion.    Indeed  it  required 
a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III  (June  2d,  1587)  to  settle  the  dispute 
whether  the  Redskins  were  really  human  or  not.    Yet  this 
■ttne  writer  describes  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
many  American  tribes,  to  whom,  by  identifying  Christianity 
with  religion  in  general,  he  denies  all  religious  capacity.    It  is 
SQaioely  too  much  to  say  that,  at  present,  all  the  witnesses  on 
whom  Lubbock  relied  have  been  shown  to  have  been  misled 
^ther  by  haste,  incompetence,  or  prejudice.    For  example, 
(^eriand  has  shown  that  the  same  traveller  on  whom  Sir  John 
'^^es  to  prove  that  the  Brazilian  Indians  are  without  religion, 
l^imself  reveals  the  facts  that  they  reverence  the  moon  and  cer- 
^n  stars,  believe  in  a  principle  of  evil  which  is  invisible,  and 
^y  to  propitiate  it ;  and  that  they  honor  animals  which  they 
snppoee  to  be  messengers  from  the  dead.    Relying  on  the  testi- 
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monj  of  a  oertain  Dr.  Hooker,  the  aome  autibotity  "T^junmi!  tlie 
LepchaB  as  without  religion.  But  it  is  now  known  that  the 
Lepchas  are  mostly  Buddhists  and  have  priests  who  axe  edih 
cated  in  Thibet;  theyareeven  described  as  not  anky%  **iboiiI1^ 
affectionate  '^  but  also  a  ^  religiously  susceptible  "  people.  Ths 
Samoans,  too,  who  used  to  be  describedas  **  godless,"  jnsfe  as  As 
early  Christians  were  called  '^  godless  "  by  the  BomanaiaB 
^rather  highly  developed  religiously. 

Upon  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  religion  eyeiywhene  thst 
our  acquaintance  with  the  race  gives  us  the  opporfcunitgr  ^ 
having  a  well-founded  opinion,  both  anthropology  and  oooi- 
parative  religion  may  now  be  said  to  be  agreed.  "  OUiged-ift 
my  course  of  instruction  to  review  aU  human  zaoea,**  sigrs 
Quatrefages,^  ^*  I  have  sought  atheism  in  the  lowest  as  weU  as 
the  highest.  I  have  nowhere  met  with  it  except  in  indmdnsb 
or  in  more  or  less  limited  schools,  etc."  The  same  antlMofef 
goes  on  to  show  that  among  those  lowest  races  to  whioli  hafs 
been  denied  all  religious  ideas,  there  are  traces  of  higjber  fsiHS 
of  belief  which  have  existed  side  by  side  with  the  lowBSfc 
superstitions, — a  fact  to  which  reference  has  already 
(p.8^).  Thus  among  the  Guinea  n^proes  we  find 
and  some  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  amcmg  the  Hosth- 
em  European  peoples.  Shamanism  and  a  relatively  elevatsd 
idea  of  God;  among  the  Redskins,  witchcraft  and  BMgb 
together  with  a  belief  in  a  **  Great  Spirit '' ;  and  among  Ihs 
Tahitians,  the  most  degrading  superstitions  and  the  eonoqytian 
of  an  *^  almost  pure  Divine  Spirit''  The  negroes  of  Aostaifia, 
too,  know  a  spirit  of  the  waters ;  the  Polynesians  xeoqgnias 
^'  a  heavenly  lord,"  and  the  negroes  of  Borneo  a  ^*  oreator  cf  the 
earth."  Substantially  the  same  view  as  that  of  Quatse&igaa  is 
shared  by  such  anthropologists  as  Tylor,  Waita,  Oerieadt 
Peschel,  and  others. 

Nor  are  we  disappointed  on  turning  to  students  of  eonpaa- 
tive  religion  from  the  historical  point  of  view.    ^  Hitherto  no 

I  The  Human  SpeoisB,  p.  482. 
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[▼e  people  has  been  discovered  devoid  of  all  trace  of 
Q  "  (Roskoff ) ;  *^  A  people  destitute  of  any  religious 
ft  has  never  been  discovered "  (lUville)  ;  ^^  The  state- 
liat  there  are  nations  or  tribes  which  possess  no  religion, 
dther  on  inaccurate  observation  or  on  a  confusion  of 
(Tiele)  ; — such  are  some  of  the  many  declarations 
might  be  quoted  in  favor  of  the  universality  of  religious 
and  practices  for  historic  man. 

n  the  psychological  point  of  view  the  universality  of 
a  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  a  word,  man  is  so 
luted  that  he  cannot  help  being  religious;  and  to  his 
OS  development  all  his  most  natural  activities  and  re- 
ties,  all  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  his  environ* 
and  the  reactions  of  his  rational  and  spiritual  nature 
this  environment,  are  committed.  This  truth  R^ville  ^ 
Ated  in  the  following  terms :  ^*  Religion,  such  as  we 
it,  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind  and  ruxtuaral " ;  and 
)r'  has  proclaimed  the  same  truth  in  more  dramatic 
L  by  declaring :  '^  Religion  is  then  immortal." 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  pre- 
3  man  is,  indeed,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  with 
to  the  exact  character  of  all  his  psychological  reactions. 
Qcertainties  and  fallacies  which  quite  inevitably  attach 
Ives  to  the  kind  of  antiquaiian  research  that  aims  to 
a  satisfactory  view  of  man's  inner  life  solely  from  re- 
of  an  external  character, — fragmentary  and  doubtful  of 
etation  as  these  remains  usually  are, — have  already  been 
ntly  remarked.  But  if  prehistoric  man  closely  resembled 
)st  nearly  primitive  (so-called)  man  of  to-day,  the  ex- 
ns  of  his  religious  beliefs  and  sentiments  would  not  for 

917  of  Religions,  p.  32. 

liase  d'line  Philoeophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  22.     He  goes  on  to  affirm: 

8  Be  fermer  et  de  tarir  avec  le  temps,  la  source  d'oti  elle  jaillit  au 

I'Ame,  s'^largit  et  se  creuse  plus  profonde  et  plus  riche  sous  la 

4!tion  de  la  r^exion  philosophique  et  des  espdrienoee  doulouTeusos 
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the  most  part  take  a  form  that  could  afford  an  indubitable 
testimony  to  their  character.  Yet  traces  of  the  religion  of  pre- 
historic man,  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  convince  us  that,  **  as 
early  as  the  mammoth  age  man  practiced  funeral  rites,  believed 
in  a  future  life,  and  possessed  fetishes  and  perhaps  even 
idols/'  ^  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  further  evidences  of  an  ob- 
jective antiquarian  sort  could  be  expected  with  respect  to  a 
subject  like  this.  And  in  interpreting  these  and  all  similar 
expressions  of  the  mind  of  savage  and  primitive  man,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  how  much  of  the  prof oundest  significance 
and  most  effective  influence  he  attaches  to  things  which  seem 
trival  and  childish,  or  even  quite  unintelligible  to  us. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  the  facts,  or  to  justify 
the  conceptions  and  conclusions  which  we  wish  to  place  upoo 
a  basis  of  these  facts,  merely  to  observe  that  all  men  everjr- 
where,  and  in  all  times,  have  some  religious  belief  and  form  of 
religious  cult.  Tlie  ideas  and  major  truths  of  religion  are  «m£^ 
versal  in  a  profounder  and  more  significant  meaning  of  ihM 
word  tlian  this.  These  great  religious  ideas  and  truths  li.^ 
everywhere  dormant,  or  rather  vital  but  undeveloped,  in 
lower  strata  of  human  religious  life.  Moreover,  they  unfoL. 
themselves  under  like  favoring  circumstances  and  opportuni 
into  higher  forms  which  tend  to  approach  a  more  ideal  and  y 
free,  unitary  being  for  this  life.     The  germs  of  the  highest 


1  D'Alviella,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  15; 
compare  the  concluBions  respecting  palffiolithic  man  of  Hoernes,  Die  U^  ^ 
gee  chichte  des  Menschen,  pp.  93ff.  On  the  contrary,  the  haste  with  whic^^ 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  existence  of  human  bones,  to 
extent,  in  certain  of  the  kitchen-middens  of  Europe,  that 
man  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  indeed  had  no 
is  sadly  characteristic  of  not  a  little  of  the  anthropological  speculation  of 
cent  times.  Happily,  however,  the  foremost  authorities  in  this  young 
ence"  are  becoming  more  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  appropriate  scieni 
method,  and  more  cautious  in  their  inductions.  Says  Hoemes:  The 
that  ''the  diluvial  inhabitants  of  Europe''  had  religious  regulaticHis  is 
better  founded  than  that  according  to  which  articulate  speech  was 
to  be  wanting  to  European  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  quatemaiy  age  — 
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besti  althongh  in  protoplasmic  condition,  exist  in  theHowest 
and  most  degraded  forms  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Su* 
perstitious  creeds,  rituals  that  obligate  to  prostitution  and  to 
other  crimes,  worship  that  is  cruel  immolation,  and  views  of  the 
divine  bemgs  that  make  them  disgusting  to  the  refined  moral 
sense,  all  have  in  them,  or  connected  with  them,  seeds  of  eter- 
nal Truth  and  unceasing  psychical  Value.  Even  enough  of 
this  there  is  to  justify  the  contention  of  Augustine  ^  when  he 
affirms :  *^  The  very  thing  which  is  now  announced  as  the 
Christian  religion  existed  among  the  ancients,  nor  hath  it  been 
wanting  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  until  Christ 
should  come  in  the  flesh ;  from  which  time,  indeed,  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  already  existed,  began  to  be  called  Christian/' 
Such  facts  afford  the  explanation  of  the  experience  of  mis- 
sionaries like  David  Livingstone,  who  declared  that  «' there  is 
no  need  of  beginning  to  tell  the  most  degraded  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa  of  the  existence  of  God  or  of  a  future  life, 
both  these  facts  being  universally  admitted.*'  J.  Leighton 
Wilson  makes  a  similar  statement  as  to  the  natives  of  West 
Africa.  And  Professor  Jastrow^  concludes  from  an  historical 
survey  of  the  entire  field,  that  *^  the  essence  of  true  religion  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  man's  nature."  A  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  is 
furnished  by  a  study  of  the  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where 
a  native  and  spontaneous  development  took  place  which  in- 
cluded, in  a  strangely  contradictory  medley,  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest  elements  of  both  an  intellectual  and  a  moral 
order.  In  these  indigenous  religions  are  found  united  the  va- 
rious manifestations  of  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism  with 
numerous  other  traits  belonging  to  the  most  ^*  celebrated  reli- 
^ons  of  our  own  ancient  world  "  ;  and  no  external  influences  or 
historical  communications  can  be  proved  in  order  to  account 
for  this  agreement  of  man's  religious  experience  in  both  the 

1  Retractationes,  I,  13. 

a  A  Study  of  Religion,  p.  132. 
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Western  and  the  Eastern  worlds.^  At  the  tinie  of  their  oonqaest 
by  the  Spaniards  these  people  had  already  **  the  underiying  re- 
ligions conceptions  of  the  most  widely  severed  peoples,  all 
mingled  together." 

Additional  evidence  to  the  universality  of  religion  in  this 
most  important  significance  of  the  word,  will  i^pear  when  the 
causes,  laws,  and  results  of  the  development  of  religion  axe 
studied  more  in  detail.  Thus  the  religious  unity  and  spiritual 
oneness  of  the  race  will  become  firmly  established.  Ail  men 
have  religion,  because  all  men — the  human  race — are  religions. 
More  particularly,  that  interesting  phenomenon  to  which  the 
title  of  **  amalgamation  "  applies  will  be  found  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  the  universality  of  religion.  In  the  case  of  the  trifaal 
religions,  each  tribe  thinks  it  entirely  natural  that  other  tribes 
should  have  other  gods.  Some  religion,  all  human  beings  most 
have ;  but  why  should  it  not  be  different  for  different  tribes? 
And  why  should  not  Uie  local  divinities  be  most  powerful, 
one  in  his  own  locality?  As  a  matter  of  course,  then,  if  oi 
goes  to  a  new  locality,  one  accepts  tlie  local  gods,  and  eitb< 
transfers  one's  allegiance  to  them,  or  amalgamates  them 
one's  own  divinities.  Out  of  such  a  conception  of  Yahwel"^ 
among  the  lower  oi-ders  of  the  people  did  the  monotheism  o^z 
Israel  come  ;  and  the  greater  gods  of  the  Egyptian  and  Babylo-^ 
nian  religions  arose  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  refer  again  to  a  proUei]^ 
which  has  already  been  considered  from  another  point  of  view  « 
There  are  some  of  the  greater  religions  that  claim  to  presen'^ 
the  truths  and  duties  of  the  religious  life  in  such  manner  as  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  religious  nature  in  the  purest^ 
highest,  and  most  ideal  forms  of  its  development.     They  tliink 
themselves,  although  they  are  more  or  less  characteristically 
definite  and  positive  forms  of  religion,  entitled  to  be  called 
** world-religions,"  or  "universal  religions."     It  appears  that 
this  conception  of  "  the  universal  in  religion  "  is  quite  different 

1  See  R^ville,  The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  pp.  179/7> 
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from,  and  even  contradictory  to,  the  conception  of  religion 
which  universally  prevails  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  lowest 
race-culture.  For  they,  while  considering  it  entirely  natural  that 
all  men  should  have  some  religion,  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  different  groups  of  men  will  have  different  reli- 
gions. Of  these  claimants  for  the  title  of  universality — some- 
how, in  the  future  to  be  attained — the  most  strenuous  have 
been  Judaism,  Islam,  Buddhism,  and  preeminently  Christianity. 
And  all  four  of  these  religions  have  in  some  good  measure  jus- 
tified the  claim  by  actually  conquering  for  themselves  the 
allegiance  of  large  portions  of  mankind. 

The  qualifications  of  any  religion  for  an  actually  achieved 
universality  are  scarcely  the  same  as  those  which  commend  the 
same  religion  on  account  of  its  conformity  to  the  standard  of 
religious  ideals.  In  religion,  as  in  all  the  other  developments 
of  man,  growth  in  universality  and  the  possession  of  an  ideal 
excellence  are  by  no  means  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  sphere  of  religion,  as  elsewhere,  the  fittest  will  survive ; 
but  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  more  preeminently  than  else- 
where, what  conforms  to  the  ideal  standards  of  value,  com- 
prises and  constitutes  a  ^*  fitness  to  survive." 

This  somewhat  a  priori  way  of  strengthening  our  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  Ideal  over  the  religious  development  of  the 
race  is  further  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  history.  For  the  his- 
tory shows  that  those  religions  which  have  proved  particu- 
larly gifted  in  the  way  of  conforming  to  and  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  the  world's  progress,  have  all  possessed  in  a  superior 
degree  the  following  characteristics :  (1)  They  have  been  his- 
torical religions,  rather  than  vague,  speculative  beliefs,  or  un- 
organized and  purposeless  communions  of  believers.  They 
have  rested  upon  an  alleged  basis  of  facts,  and  upon  the  teach- 
ings and  examples  of  historical  personages.  They  have  had 
their  own  roots  deep  down  in  history,  and  have  planted  them- 
selves in  other  races  to  which  they  have  spread,  in  an  historical 
way.    In  a  word,  they  have  themselves  undergone  the  tests  of  an 
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historical  development.  But  (2)  they  have  alao  all  been  aubjee- 
tive  and  personal  religions — to  a  peculiar  degree  dependent  for 
their  '^relative  universality'*  upon  the  individual  believer*8 
attitude  of  faith  toward  the  Divine  Being.  Thus  they  have 
borne  better  than  other  religions  the  psychological  test  of  af- 
fording satisfaction  to  the  human  soul  in  a  more  nearly  univer- 
sal way.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  have  also  been  pre- 
eminently ethical  religions,  in  the  comprehensive  meaning  of 
the  word  ethical.  Tiiey  have  influenced  conduct  and  deter- 
mined character ;  and  this  they  have  done  in  such  degree  that 
the  entire  social  life  of  the  races  which  have  accepted  them  has 
been  thereby  profoundly  modified.  They  have  also  been  posi- 
tive  religions ;  that  is  they  have  had  a  definite  content  of  faith 
and  established  forms  and  laws  of  organization.  And^  fiinally, 
(3)  the  religions  which  have  hitherto  proved  themselves  most 
capable  of  growth  towards  universality  have  all  claimed  for 
themselves  a  certain  sanction  and  authority  as  religions  of  rev- 
elation, the  chief  purpose  of  which  has  been  the  proclamation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  divinely  appointed  ^*  way  of  salva- 
tion.'' In  some  sort,  indeed,  all  religion  is,  by  virtue  of  its 
very  nature,  a  species  of  divine  self-revelation.  But  the 
greater  world-religions  are  preeminently  those  which  claim  the 
sanction  of  revelation  and  which  offer  to  men  a  revealed  way 
of  reconciliation  and  union  with  the  Divine  Being. 

These  essential  qualities  of  universality  are  to-day  displayed 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  three  religions.  Buddhism,  Islam, 
and  Christianity ;  but  preeminently  by  Christianity,  which  has 
always  made  in  an  especially  emphatic  and,  in  some  respects, 
imique  way,  the  claim  to  be  the  universal  and  absolute  religion. 
It  is  the  task  of  Christian  apologetics,  and  not  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  to  examine  this  claim  and  to  defend  it  against 
attacks.  But  the  following  remarks  are  applicable  to  all 
claimants  to  the  title  of  universality,  for  they  state  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  universality,  in  the  meaning  here  given  to 
tliat  word.    The  claim  to  universality — that  is,  to  be  the  abso- 
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lately  true  and  permanently  satisfying  religion  for  all  mankind 
— is  a  claim  which  every  generation,  and  every  individual,  may 
rightly  examine  and  properly  challenge  and  put  to  the  test.  No 
age,  no  school  of  theologians,  no  church  organization,  no  philo- 
sophical thinker,  can  answer  the  inquiries  which  this  claim 
arouses,  so  that  they  shall  never  need  to  be  examined  anew.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  in  some  valid  meaning  of  the  words,  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion,  like  its  founder,  is  ^'  the  same,  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  forever ''  (see  Heb.  xiii,  8).  But  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  universality  and  absoluteness  of  Christianity 
one  must  be  informed  as  to  what  is  the  content  of  truth  and 
the  experience  covered  by  this  particular  religion.  One  must 
also  know  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ^^  sameness,''  or  identity ; 
and  whether  such  ^^  sameness  "  is  compatible  with  life,  devel- 
opment, and  the  progressive  realization  of  an  ideal.  On  this 
last  point,  all  our  experience  with  the  conditions  of  becoming 
universal  compel  the  belief  that  it  is  the  power  to  throw  off 
what  the  growing  knowledge  of  man  shows  to  be  untrue  with 
respect  to  the  Object  of  faith,  what  his  increasing  refinement 
of  sesthetical  feeling  shows  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  sublim- 
ity of  Divine  Being,  and  what  the  purified  moral  conscious- 
ness shows  to  be  opposed  to  the  conception  of  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit,  that  constitutes  the  chief  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
qualities  needed  by  any  religion  for  perpetuity  and  wide- 
spreading  dominion.  There  cannot  be  continued  life  without 
constant  metabolism. 

Positively  stated,  this  same  claim  involves  the  ability  to  ap- 
prehend, reconcile  with  itself,  and  incorporate  into  its  doctrine 
and  life,  the  growing  knowledge  of  truth,  incieasing  refinement 
of  feeling,  and  purified  morality.  The  universal  religion  must, 
indeed,  leave  to  science,  philosophy,  art,  and,  in  a  measure,  also 
to  ethics  and  to  man's  social  and  political  life,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent development.  That  is  to  say,  universality  in  religion 
confers  no  right  to  control  by  its  dogmas  scientific  discovery 
and  the  conclusions  of  science ;  nor  can  it  assume  the  position 
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of  a  heavenly  descended  liege  lord  over  its  vassal  philosophy. 
Nor  can  religion  absorb  again  so  completely  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe  the  devotion  and  the  products  of  man's  artis- 
tic endeavor.  Even  less  can  its  organizations  again  assert  a 
direct  control  over  the  functions  of  government  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  society.  But,  as  of  old,  in  the  thought  and  life  of 
its  best  and  most  inspiring  teachers  and  examples,  reUgion 
must,  in  its  theoretical  positions  and  practical  developments, 
regard  all  truth  as  God's  truth,  all  beauty  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  All-beautiful,  and  all  good  conduct  as  obedience  to  Him 
who  is  perfect  RighteousneHS.  It  is  just  this  magnanimity  and 
hospitality  toward  all  that  is  good  which,  in  the  future,  must 
more  and  more  take  the  place  of  the  (not  unnecessary)  initial 
exclusiveness  and  intensit}'  of  *^  the  universal  religion,"  if  it 
is  to  furnish  the  complete  and  accomplished  satisfaction  of  the 
religious  needs  of  mankind.  In  a  word,  it  is'  the  finding  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  perfect  union  of  human  life  with  him^^ 
which  is  the  goal  of  man's  religious  progress ;  therefore,  tlia^B 
religion  which  can  actually  bring  this  Ideal  into  Reality  fo^« 
the  race  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  universal  and  absolnt^i^ 
religion.* 


1  Thus  Harnack  says  of  Christianity:  "As  a  Gospel  it  has  only  om  aii& 
the  finding  of  the  living  Qod,  the  finding  of  Him  by  every  individual 
hU  Qod,  and  as  the  source  of  strength,  and  joy,  and  peace.    How  this 
is  progressively   realised  through   the  centuries — whether  with  the 
efficients  of  Hebraism  or  Hellenism,  of  the  shunning  of  the  world  or 


civilization,  of  Gnosticism  or  Agnosticism,  of  ecclesiastical  in8tituti< 
or  of  perfectly  free  union,  or  by  whatever  kinds  of  bark  the  com  may 
protected,  the  sap  allowed  to  rise — is  a  matter  that  is  of  secondary  momenfF'  ^ 
that  is  exposed  to  change,  that  belongs  to  the  centuries,  that  comes  wil 
them  and  with  them  perishes.''  [What  is  Christianity?  p.  205.]  To 
thought  we  have  had,  and  we  shall  have,  occasion  to  make  repeated 
erence  in  various  connections — especially  in  the  chapters  on  the  Standar""^:^ 
of  Religious  Values,  and  on  the  Future  of  Religion. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  OBI6IN   OF   RELIOION 


The  tmth  of  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  inter> 
dependence  of  the  problems  that  deal  directly  with  the  con- 
ception of  religion  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  Origin.  Whence  comes  religion  ?  or,  what 
18  by  no  means  precisely  the  same  thing :  How  did  religion 
first  arise  in  the  historical  development  of  the  race  ?  Both  of 
these  forms  of  stating  the  problem  of  origins  are  capable  of 
treatment,  by  either  the  historical  or  the  psychological  method ; 
and  they  both  lead  up  to  the  same  ontological  problem,  for  the 
treatment  of  which  only  the  philosophical  method  is  available. 
We  may,  on  the  one  hand,  endeavor  by  researches  in  the  his- 
tory of  man's  religious  development  to  ascertain  what  was  ac- 
tually the  beginning  form  of  religion,  out  of  which  as  growths 
all  the  other  forms  of  i-eligion  may  be  regarded  to  have  arisen: 
or,  on  the  other  hand  we  may  ask  ourselves,  from  what  springs 
in  human  nature  it  is  that  religion  continually  arises ;  and  how 
far  these  sources  are  modified  by  the  temperament  of  different 
races  or  by  the  general  mental  evolution  of  mankind*  Plainly, 
the  first  of  these  inquiries  must  seek  the  data  for  its  answer  in 
history,  and  must  submit  itself  to  the  test  of  historical  credi- 
bility. It  belongs  to  psychology  when  pursued  in  the  more 
comprehensive  and  comparative  way,  to  undertake  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  answer  the  latter  form  of  the  inquiry. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  man  is  not  wholly  his  own  maker, 
but  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  very  largely  a  product  of  he- 
redity and  of  physical  and  social  environment  operating  under 
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the  laws  of  the  development  of  the  race,  it  follows  that  the  so- 
called  ^*  science  "  of  religion  in  the  pursnit  of  its  inquiry  into 
origins,  inevitably  leads  the  mind  toward  the  problems  of  meta- 
phjTsics.  The  religions  of  humanity  originate  from  that  same 
Being  of  the  World  in  which  all  things  and  all  souls  have  their 
origin.  Man,  as  a  religious  being,  and  in  his  religious  devel* 
opment,  is  a  child  of  the  Universe.  His  being  springs  from 
the  All-Being,  his  development  is  a  *^  moment " — although  to 
him  of  incalculable  significance  and  value — ^in  the  evolution 
of  the  system  of  the  World.  What  sort  of  a  One  must  be  the 
producer  of  such  a  child  ?  This  ultimate  problem  of  the  origin 
of  religion  only  philosophy  can  essay  to  answer. 

Every  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  religion,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  may  be  started  and  carried  forward,  is  quite 
certain  at  the  present  time  to  find  itself  early  confronted  with 
the  conception  of  a  so-called  ^*  primitive  man."    We  have  our- 
selves already  frequently  spoken  of  this  primitive  man,  fronfe. 
the  point  of  view  of  his  religious  endowment  and  religious  ex- — 
perience.     The  term  will  undoubtedly  recur  with  a  frequencj^ 
which  may  seem  to  breed  undue  familiarity,  in  our  subeequent2i 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.     Itfl 
should  be  at  once  decided,  however,   in  the  interests  of  dear—* 
ness  and  of  safety,  that  the  historical  and  the  psychological  in-^ 
vestigation  of  the  orig^in  of  man's  religious  beliefs,  sentiments^^ 
and  practices,  cannot  be  made  dependent  upon  conclusions 
antiquarian  or  anthropological  researches  respecting  the 
and  condition  of  so-called  primitive  man.     For,  in  very  truth,  lit— ^ 
tie  or  nothing  is  known  about  the  psychological  nature,  or  eveoC 
about  the  most  primary  conditions  determining  the  psychological* 
reactions  of  the  human  being  when  first  it  began  to  becomes 
human.     Agnosticism,  almost  or  quite  complete  and  invincible.  ^ 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  truly  scientific  attitude  of  mind 
view  of  this  anthropological  problem.     Savage  men  may 
studied  as  they  actually  exist  over  widely  distributed 
of  the  world's  surface,  and  with  many  interesting  varieties  o 
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Hie  original  type,  although  with  a  certain  significant  unity  of 
mental  habits  and  external  conditions  common  to  the  type. 
Indeed,  human  beings  of  the  lowest  known  type  exist  to-daj — 
as,  for  example,  in  India — side  by  side  with  the  products  of  the 
highest  and  most  refined  modem  civilization.  But  one  must 
not  be  imposed  upon  by  an  off-hand  transference  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  savages  or  uncivilized  tribes  as  now  existing  to 
the  case  of  primitive  man.  To  quote  from  the  highest  au<> 
tfaority  in  anthropology,^  the  ^^ primitive  man"  is  a  *^pure  fic- 
tion, however  convenient  a  fiction  he  may  be." 

Indeed,  in  many  instances,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
&ct8  to  say  that  savage  men,  as  we  actually  know  them,  are 
very  far  off  from,  and  even  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  as 
respects  certain  characteristics,  from  the  mythical  primitive 
man.  For  example,  savages  are  extremely  closely  bound  by 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  also  environed  by  a 
world  of  unseen,  powerful  agencies  that  have  been  created  by 
the  imagination  of  preceding  generations  and  handed  down  as 
a  binding  tradition  to  succeeding  generations.  This  world  is 
a  world  made  for  them  in  a  rigid  way,  and  one  which  they  have 
neither  the  inclination,  nor  the  intelligence  (shrewdly  intel- 
ligent as  they  often  are),  nor  the  wish,  to  change.  But  primitive 
man  must  have  been,  like  the  modem  scientific  man,  much 
freer  to  make  his  world  for  himself,  to  indulge  in  new  crea- 
tions of  his  thought  and  imagination,  in  order  to  alter  that 
environment  in  the  midst  of  which  his  self-development  was 
set.  Of  course,  if  one  regards  primitive  man  as  emerging, 
somehow,  by  slow  degrees  or  by  occasional  leaps,  from  the 
enthralling  habits  of  an  animal  consciousness,  one  may  min- 
imize the  difference  between  savage  man  and  primitive  man. 
But  this  is  precisely  what,  so  far  as  the  beginnings  of  religion 
are  concemed,  one  is  not  justified  in  doing.  For  in  studying 
man's  religious  development,  more  emphatically  than  in  the 
study  of  any  other  form  of  his  development,  one  should  guard 

^  Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  Naturv6lker,  I,  p.  340. 
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against  the  fallacy  of  involving  in  one's  hypothesis  the  ready- 
made  existence  of  the  very  elements  to  be  acooonted  for  by  the 
process  of  evolution. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible,  and  easy,  to  get  out  of  your 
conception,  or  your  formula,  by  evolution,  as  mooh  as 
you  have  either  designedly  or  inadvertently  put  into  it  by 
involution.  The  only  proper  ground  upon  which  to.  base  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  is,  however,  the  histoiical  or 
the  psychological  ground.  And  so  far  as  a  survey  of  this 
ground  permits  a  decided  opinion,  the  declaration  made  some 
years  ago  by  Max  Miiller  still  remains  true :  ^^  We  know  now 
that  savage  and  primitive  are  very  far  indeed  from  meaning 
the  same  thing.*'  ^  For  example,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  native  Australians  might  be  taken  as  types  of  the  so-called 
primitive  man.  But  such  books  as  Curr's  Australian  race, 
and  the  anthropological  researches  of  Waitz  and  Gerland,  and 
of  Spencer  and  Gillen,^  and  others,  have  disproved  this  view. 

When,  however,  we  reach  out  the  hand  and  seize  the  cine 
of  the  historical  thread,  we  are  not  led   into   the  presence 
of  human  beings  that  are  either  religious  by  primitive  revelation 
or  working  haid  at  its  formation  by  dint  of  their  own  observar— 
tions  and  reflections,  as  a  new  and  untried  product;  the  rather^ 
do  we  at  once  come  face  to  face  with  beings  who  are  already  for^ 
an  indefinite  time  religious.     That  is  to  say,  religion  appears  in  - 
its  earliest  historical  forms  as  an  endowment  or  possession  ratiier^ 
than  as  an  evolution  or  a  new  achievement.     But  it  also  appears  ^ 
to  be  already  differentiated ;  it  is  there,  on  hand,  in  diversified^ 
forms.     In  no  case  does  the  tradition,  much  less  the  historically  " 
trustworthy  record,  reach  back  to  the  time  when  religion 
not  in  existence,  but  first  began  to  be. 

Our  impressions  as  to  the  form  in  which  religion  arose  i 
history  must,  then,  still  remain  hypothetical ;  they  can  neve 
attain  the  status  of  anything  better  than  a  plausible  theory. 

1  Anthropological  Religion  [Qifford  Lectures,  1891]  p.  150. 
3  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia. 
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Pfleiderer  has  well  said :  ^  **  That  theoiy  therefore  will  come 
nearest  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  beginnings  of  religion 
which  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  psychological  probability, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  explains  in  the  most  natural  way 
the  yarious  facts  of  primitive  history."  *^  Primitive  history," 
however,  is  as  much  a  mythical  term,  when  used  with  any 
strictness  of  significance,  as  is  Uie  term  *^ primitive  man.^* 

If,  however,  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  man's  religious 
life  be  limited  to  the  available  sources  in  history,  and  if  the 
word  primitive  be  understood  only  in  a  relative  way  as  ex- 
pressing that  lowest  and  so  most  nearly  primary  tjrpe  of  reli- 
gious experience  which  historical  investigations  reveal  as  ac- 
tually existing,  it  may  be  said  that,  within  the  limits  of  history, 
the  moi«  nearly  original  or  primitive  reUgion  is  that  akeady 
describedasavagueandrelativelyunreflectingSpiritism.  This 
spiritism  is  man  as  religious  in  the  more  naive  and  primary  and 
relatively  undeveloped  feshion.  How  he  came  to  be  in  this 
condition  his  history  cannot  answer.  The  only  available  and 
tenable  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is  the  psychological,  leading 
op  to  the  philosophical  answer.  Traces  of  something  higher 
and  better  than  the  general  average  of  his  spiritual  beliefs,  sen- 
timents, and  pi'actices,  even  at  this  stage,  are  found  involved  in 
tins  kind  of  Spiritism.  For  it  is  not  poetry  alone  that  may 
feel  itself  entitled  to  avow: 

**  In  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not/* 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  some  writers  to  the  affirmation 
that  primitive  man  has  an  *^  original  God-consciousness  "('^  ein 
ursprungliches  Gottesbeunisitseyny^^  C.  I.  Nitzsch).  But  neither 
the  theory  that  this  relatively  primitive  religion  is  the  degener- 
ate child  of  a  purer  and  higher  original  divine  revelation, — 
however  much  of  devolution  some  of  its  factors  may,  in  certain 
cases,  plainly  show, — nor  the  theory  that  it  is  itself  an  evolution 

&  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  III,  p.  2., 
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ont  of  a  purely  animal  or  non-religious  consciousness,  has  any 
sufficient  standing  on  historical  grounds.  In  one  word,  and 
definitely,  we  cannot  discover  the  historical  origin  of  religicm. 
It  is  already  with  man  at  the  beginnings  of  his  histozj. 

These  considerations  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  when 
criticising  the  proposal  to  derive  religion  from  some  one  trait, 
or  combination  of  traits,  belonging  to  a  purely  animal  and  non- 
human  consciousness.  Thus  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion becomes  submerged  in  the  general  problem  of  the  evolo* 
tion  of  all  that  is  most  distinctively  human  in  man  out  of  what 
is  non-human,  or  is  possessed  by  him  in  common  with  certain 
species  of  the  lower  animals. 

In  his  interesting  discussion  of  the  ^^  Awakening  of  the  Reli- 
gious Consciousness"  von    Hartmann'   raises  the   question: 
*^  Have  the  (lower)  animals  religion  ?  '*     This  question  he  an- 
swers negatively ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  answer  by  pointing 
out  the  powerlessness  of  the  animals  to  frame  for  themselves  an 
**  Object  *'  for  strictly  religious  relations.     It  is  a  lack  of  capa- 
city for  observation  (^Beobachtunffsfdhigkeit)  rather  that  the 
nature  of  their  mental  constitution   on   the  side  of  feeling 
(^Gemuthgheichaffenheit')    which    prevents    them    from    beixB.^ 
religious.     They  are   not  capable  of  the    apperceptive    ais^c 
reflective  observation,  which  even  the  lowest  tjrpe  of  hums^b^i 
beings    (the   Naturmensch)   possess,   but  are    quite 
with  the  supply  of  their  practical  needs.     Now  we  shall 
timately  be  convinced  that  religion  in  man*s  mental  and 
structure  is  by  no  means  like  a  mansard  roof  which  has 
later  added  at  the  top  of  a  six-storied  building  of  an  earlier  da^ 
of  architecture.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  circuit  and  t" 
supreme  height  of  the  differences  between  him  and  the  low^' 
animals,  both  in  degree  and  kind,  and  involving  all  his 
chical  processes,  are  concerned  in  his  religious  experience ;  tb 
all,  therefore,  combine  to  separate  him  at  this  point  more  wid^l^ 
from  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  than  at  any  other  po5.  v^ 

1  Religionsphilosophie,  I,  p.  3/. 
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where  the  two— >man  and  they — maj  seem  to  approach.  And 
Ton  Hartmann  himself,  after  a  somewhat  dramatic  excursus, 
is  brought  around  to  the  admission  of  a  complex  spiritual  na- 
ture which  man,  even  in  the  most  nearly  so-called  primitive 
examples,  certainly  possesses,  but  which  the  higher  of  the  other 
animals  apparently  do  not  possess. 

The  grounds  for  this  position  await  a  detailed  examination. 
It  will  then  appear  that  the  lower  animals  are  not  religious ; 
but  that  this  lack  is  neither  due  to  the  divine  withholding  of 
some  special  revelation  of  truth  or  inspiration  of  feeling,  nor  to 
their  deficiency  in  some  one  faculty  or  capacity.  The  lack  of 
religion  in  the  lower  animals  measures,  better  than  any  other 
available  standard,  the  total  difference  in  respect  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties common  to  men  and  to  them.  It  also  signifies  a  total 
deficiency,  in  respect  of  certain  other  characteristic  susceptibili- 
ties and  activities,  even  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  trace  in  the  lower  animals.  The  other  animals 
are  not,  in  fact,  religious  by  nature ;  but  the  nature  of  man  is 
to  be  religious.  Yet,  *^  the  scent  of  the  blossom  is  not  in  the 
bulb." 

It  is  of  course  entirely  proper,  and  in  a  way  stimulating 
(however,  at  times,  it  may  be  restrictive  and  misleading)  for 
biology  and  anthropology  to  work  away  at  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  which  accompany  all  attempts  to  derive,  psy- 
chologically and  socially  and  ethically,  the  origin  of  human  na- 
ture from  the  developments  of  non-human  and  brute  nature. 
Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  the  theory  is  complete ;  and  that 
we  now  have  a  finished  and  trustworthy  picture  of  the  way  in 
which,  by  leaps  or  by  slow  increments,  the  spirit  that  is  in  man 
has  emerged  from  the  soul  of  some  known  or  conjectured 
species  of  animals.  We  should  indeed  then  have  an  objective 
history  of  the  origin  of  religions.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
psychological  interpretation  of  that  history,  and  for  its  meta- 
phjTsical  explanation,  would  not  be  diminished  in  the  least. 
This  history  would  not  be  self-explanatory ;  it  would  still  need 
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that  it  should  itself  be  considered,  both  as  the  ezpressicm  of 
man's  spiritual  nature  and  also  as  a  progiessiYe  revelation  of 
the  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship.    Ood  in  human  his- 
tory is  no  other  One  than  God  in  man's  soul ;  and  He  is  God  as 
the  Ground  and  Life  of  the  Universe  of  Being.    At  the  present 
time,  however,  we  are  absolutely  without  clear  light  from 
biology  or  anthropology  as  to  the  origin  of  man's  religious  con- 
sciousness from  a  non-religious  and  merely  animal  oonBcious- 
ness ;  and  fidelity  to  history  itself  compels  us  to  return  from 
following  these  sciences  to  what  we  actually  find  in  the  trust- 
worthy records. 

The  theory  of  writers  who,  like  Gruppe,  find  the  origin  of 
religion  wholly  in  human  customs  and  habits  of  an  irratioiial 
and  almost   animal-instinctive  sort,  is  also  untenable.    This 
theory  holds  that  ceremonials  and  rites,  originally  non-religiooi 
— such  as  marriage  customs,  funeral  ceremonies,  fastings,  tabu, 
penances,  solemnities  connected  with  the  kindling  of  fire,  the 
drawing  of  water,  etc., — ^became  subsequently  explained  and 
defended  by  the  introduction  of  distinctively  religious  ideas. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  tme  that  many  practices,  such  as  those 
enumerated  above,  may  in  the  course  of  history  change  from 
a  non-religious  to  a  religious  character,  as  well  as  in  the  revecs® 
direction.     It  has  already  been  said  that  some  magic  amadS 
savages,  and  even  among  the  more  ignorant  multitude  of  civil' 
ized  people,  is  non-religious,  and  some  is  of  a  religious  signi^* 
canoe ;  while  in  certain  cases  the  border-lines  between  the  tr«^^ 
are  shifty  and  obscure.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  tabu,  bS^^ 
of  marriage  and  funeral  rites, — the  latter  even  in  races  o£  ^ 
high  degree  of  race-culture.     But  the  kindling  of  fire,  and 
drawing  of  water,  and  the  planting  and  felling  of  trees, 
other  similar  performances,  are  more  likely  to  pass  from  a 
ligious  to  a  non-religious  and  purely  utilitarian  estimate  as 
their  significance  and  value.     The  spark  struck  from  the  fii 
which  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  would  awaken  the  belief 
the  presence  of  a  divinity,  for  the  English  soldier  of  a  few  yi 
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ago  served  only  as  a  oonvenient  way  of  firing  his  match-lock 
musket.     In  Northern  India  today  the  catting  of  trees  has  a  re- 
lig^oas  significance.     For  example,  '^  the  Sal  and  bamboos  at 
Banndeo  are  never  cut,  as  they  are  sacred  to  the  local  Devi.^ 
The  real  meaning  of  all  this,  however,  is  quite  averse  to  the 
theory  which  derives  religion  from  non-religious  ceremonials 
and  rites.     The  fact,  in  most  of  these  cases,  is  either  that  the 
rites  themselves  were  originally  derived  from  religious  ideas ; 
or  else  that,  having  some  utilitarian  or  social  origin,  they  have 
become  incidentally  connected   with  religious  ideas,    as    all 
forms  of  social  expression  are  ever  ready  to  become.    For  as  W. 
Robertson  Smith  says  ^  of  the  religion  of  the  Semites :  "  A 
man  was  bom  into  a  fixed  relation  to  certain  gods  as  surely  as 
he  was  bom  into  relation  to  his  fellow  man.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
separation  between  the  spheres  of  religious  and  ordinary  life.'* 
Indeed,  it  is  probably  far  of tener  true  that  social  customs  and 
ethical  rules  which  were  of  a  religious  origin  lapse  into  the 
elssB  of  the  non-religious  than  that  customs  and  habits  of  an 
coriginally  non-religious  character  become  religious  by  virtue 
o€  their  secondary  connection  with  religious  ideas.     Besides 
all  this,  the  very  thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  origin  of  these 
xeli|^oos  ideas  themselves  ;  for  it  is  in  them,  and  in  the  senti- 
ments and  practices  which  they  awaken  and  encourage,  that 
the  essence  of  religion  consists.    An  explanation  of  the  origins 
of  religion  from  what  is  non-religious  is  a  most  extraordinary 
i^^enal  of  the  sequence  of  facts !    And  on  finding  ourselves 
forced  to  abandon  such  a  theory  we  are  brought  around  again 
to  the  historical  position  ;  from  it  our  observation  finds  religion 
^orywhere  existing,  where  man  exists,  since  religion  insepar- 
ably belongs  to  his  natural  reactions  upon  his  physical  and 
•^^cial  environment. 

The  time  has  surely  gone  by  when  any  form  of  the  theory 

*  Mr.  Crooke,  The  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  India, 
^»  P.  91. 

*  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  30. 
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which  once  made  religion  originate  in  priest-craft  and  decep- 
tion as  did  the  English  writers,  Toland  and  Collins,  and  the 
French  successors  of  these  writers  (not  Voltaire,  however),  can 
command  the  attention  of  the  well-informed  and  reflective 
student  of  the  problem.*  The  influence  of  Kant,  who  sought 
to  show  that  religion  is  a  practical  and  spiritual  certainty  of 
conviction  arising  out  of  the  moral  law,  with  its  categorical 
imperative,  effected  the  beginning  of  the  final  overthrow  of  all 
similar  attempts.  Nor  does  any  possible  theory  of  invention  or 
of  convention  deserve  a  better  fate.  Fortunately  enough  for 
the  sanity  of  all  concerned,  no  one  is  likely  to  revive  such  a 
theory  in  any  form. 

More  promising  as  an  answer  to  the  historical  problem  is  the 
proposal  to  discover  and  establish  some  one  form  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  as  the  original  and  only  form ;  and  then  to 
show  how  all  other  forms  of  religion  might  have  been  derived 
from  it.  I  say  ^^  might  have  been  " ;  for  so  complex  are  the 
phenomena  and  so  unfavorable  the  testimonies  of  history,  when 
taken  in  the  candid  and  comprehensive  manner  which  is  alone 
fitting  to  the  subject,  that  any  simple  solution  of  this  problem 
of  origins  does  not  easily  fit  itself  to  them  all. 

It  would  seem,  in  the  first  place,  impracticable  to  regard  any 
one  form  of  those  religions  which,  because  they  possess  im- 
portant common  characteristics  we  have  grouped  together  un- 
der the  nameof  a  '^  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism"  (Animism 
in  its  broadest  and  most  loose  signification),  as  the  origin  of 
all  the  other  allied  forms.  For  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
separate  religions.  They  have,  the  rather,  been  found  almost 
if  not  quite  ever^'where  in  human  history,  existing  side  by  side 
and  persisting  in  spirit  and  essence,  if  not  in  their  precise  forma- 
tions,  together  throiigh  all  the  higher  and  higher  developments 
of  the  religious  life  of  humanity.  Neither  Fetishism,  nor 
Toteraism,  nor  Shamanism,  nor  Theriolatry,  nor  the  other  lower 
forms  of  nature-worship,  can  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  form 

1  See  Jastrow,  The  Study  of  Religion,  p.  15/. 
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of  religion ;  no  one  of  these  so-called  religions  can  be  the  orig- 
inal  from  which  all  the  other  religions  have  been  derived.  This 
negative  statement  might  well  enough  be  left  to  stand  as  in- 
controvertible, even  when  taken  for  a  corollary  derived  from 
the  very  nature  of  religion  itself.  The  precise  earliest  form  of 
religion  if  it  were  historically  discoverable,  might  well  enough 
have  been  different  for  different  portions  of  the  human  race. 
For  the  primitive  man  does  not  appear  to  have  been  without 
the  power  of  differentiation  in  view  of  different  environments 
and  on  the  basis  of  different  race  temperaments.  Even  if  we 
were  sure  of  the  strictest  genetic  unity  of  man,  or  if  the  doc- 
trine of  one  original  divine  revelation  could  be  historically  or 
otherwise  established,  this  would  not  place  on  scientific  grounds 
the  claim  of  any  one  form  of  religion  to  be  that  precise  form 
from  which  all  others  were  derived.  It  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  that  the  fatal  mistake  which  vitiates  all  the  re- 
searches of  writers  like  Comte,  Spencer,  Lippert,  Gruppe  and 
others,  is  ''  their  not  seeing,  or  not  being  willing  to  see,  that 
religion  has  had  many  sources,  and  that  any  attempt  to  trace 
all  phases  of  religion  back  to  one  source  must  lead  to  forced 
and  unnatural  theories." 

The  attempts  of  such  writers  have  actually  turned  out  in 
this  way.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  may  cite,  as  sufficient, 
two  or  three  conspicuous  examples.  In  his  ^^  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Religion,''  chapters  IX  and  X,  Professor  Jevons 
attempts  to  reduce  all  forms  of  primitive  religion  to  Totemism. 
But  by  this  attempt  he  is  lead  into  misconceptions  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  tlie  totem,  the  uses  of  the  totem,  and  the  ori- 
gin and  significance  of  totem-worship ;  while,  if  these  miscon- 
ceptions could  themselves  be  overlooked,  we  should  still  be 
forced  to  say  that  his  account  of  the  origin  of  other  forms  of 
religion  out  of  Totemism  is  wholly  inadequate  and  almost 
everywhere  unsatisfactor}'.  Contrary  to  Jevons'  contention 
that  '*  of  all  food  the  totem  is  most  tabu,"  in  certain  cases  the 
totem  animal  or  plant  is  regarded  as  most  sacred  and  to  be 
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venerated  or  worshipped,  because  it  is  the  principal  means  of 
HURtenance  for  the  clan  or  the  tribe.  Neither  does  this  writer 
Hiiccoed  in  his  effort  to  show  that  Totemism  has  been  a  prime 
factor  in  the  domestication  of  animals.  The  temperament  of 
the  animal  and  its  usefulness  under  the  circumstances  are  the 
rather  the  principal  factors  in  determining  its  domestication. 
And,  finally,  as  has  been  shown  already  (p.  98)  in  the  case  of 
Honio  peoples — as,  for  example,  in  India — the  traces  of  any 
Totemism  whatever,  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  the  word,  an 
fow  and  rather  uncertain;  although  the  worship  of  animak 
and  of  plants  and  trees,  as  of  everything  else,  flourishes  in 
superabundant  variety. 

Scarcely  more  successful  is  the  attempt — to  refer  again  to  the 
argument  of  Professor  Frazer  in  "  The  Golden  Bough," — to  find 
the  origin  of  all  religion  in  magic,  or  rather,  in  man's  disappoint- 
nient  and  despair  over  the  failure  of  magic.^  Indeed,  Eraser 
prejudices  his  entire  argument  by  adopting  a  definition  of 
religion  which  is  rather  designed  to  favor  the  argument  than 
to  correspond  to  the  facts  of  history.  Religion,  with  this 
author,  is  ''  a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior  to 
man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  of 
nature  and  human  life."  ^  It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  when 
the  means  provided  by  magic  fail  to  propitiate  or  control  these 
powers,  other  means,  such  as  prayer  and  sacrifice  and  priestly 
offices,  will  be  resorted  to  by  a  disappointed  but  intelligent 
race.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  conception  of  religion  is 
much  too  narrow ;  while  the  conception  of  magic  with  which 
religion  is  compared  is  considerably  too  broad.  Moreover,  the 
false  assumption  that  there  exist  tribes  which,  although  they 
have  magic,  have  not  developed  far  enough  to  have  religion, 
vitiates  the  argument  from  the  point  of  historical  fact.  The 
assumption  is  not  true  of  all  the  cases  which  Frazer  adduces, 

1  For  a  detailed    examination  and  refutation  of  this  theoiy,  see  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  Magic  and  Religion. 
>  The  Qolden  Bough,  I,  p.  63. 
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even  if  one  were  to  accept  his  faulty  conception  of  religion. 
For  example,  the  Arunta  tribe,  which  is  adduced  as  a  typical 
instance  of  a  tribe  without  religion,  and  yet  much  given  over 
to  magic,  is  described  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  as  having  the 
**  most  complete  and  adequate  "  system  of  savage  metaphysics ; 
and  some  of  the  tribe  at  least  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
^  Great  Spirit/'  So,  too,  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Howitt^  con- 
clusive as  to  the  character  of  the  inmost  secret  of  another 
Australian  tribe,  the  Kuanai,  of  a  seemingly  like  low  type,  into 
which  he  succeeded  only  with  great  difficulty  in  securing  an 
initiation.  Their  mysterious  secret  was  the  belief  in  Mungan* 
ngaur,  the  Great  Father  of  the  tribe  (^^  the  beneficent  father, 
and  the  kindly  though  severe  headsman  "),  who  was  once  on 
earth  and  now  lives  in  the  sky.  In  similar  manner  the  Diesi  in 
Central  Australia  strive  to  gain  the  influence  of  the  Mura 
Mura,  the  *'  rain-givers,*'  the  good  spirits,  both  by  magic  and 
by  prayer.  But  there  is  little  need  to  repeat  again  what  has 
already  been  said  to  show  (see  p.  103)  that  religion  and  magic 
are  not  correlative  terms  in  any  such  fashion  as  that  one  can 
be  derived  from  the  other.  Even  the  lowest  fonn  of  religion, 
the  base  superstition  of  devil-worship,  persists  in  conjunction 
with  the  higher  forms,  in  India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  till  to-day ; 
while  magic,  on  the  other  hand,  clings  to  the  higher  religions 
or,  becoming  divorced  from  religion,  remains  in  the  form  of 
non-religious  superstitions. 

In  much  the  same  way  is  it  found  impossible  to  derive  re- 
ligion from  mythology,  or  all  religious  belief  from  the  influence 
of  preceding  m3rth8.  There  is  more  or  less  of  myth,  indeed, 
in  all  the  earlier  forms  of  i*elig^on  ;  it  exists,  although  in  a  re- 
latively sparing  way,  in  the  earlier  sacred  records  of  Judaism, 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  are  many  non- 
religious,  as  well  as  religious  myths,  just  as  there  is  non- 
religious  as  well  as  religious  magic,  in  all  forms  of  society  at 

1  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
XIV,  1886,  p.  321/. 
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certain  stages  of  race-culture.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great 
similarity  existing  among  all  peoples, — no  matter  how  widely 
separated  in  territory  or  racial  peculiarities.  For  myth-making 
is  natural  to  man,  and  the  development  of  the  myth  is  an  im* 
portant  factor  in  all  his  spiritual  progress.  Thus  the  most  beau- 
tiful myths  of  India  and  of  Greece  bear  traces  of  absoid  and 
brutal  legends  similar  to  those  found  among  the  savages  of 
Africa  and  Polynesia. 

Mythology  is  not,  indeed,  the  source  of  religion ;  but  both 
religion  and  mythology  spring,  although  to  a  limited  extent 
only,  from  the  same  activities  of  feeling  and  imagination. 
Mythology,  as  an  explanation  of  either  its  origin  or  its  develop- 
ment, cannot  be  applied  to  the  most  mythological  of  tiie  so- 
called  '^  heathen  religions  '* ;  ^^  inasmuch  as,"  to  borrow  the 
words  of  De  la  Saussaye,^  ^  neither  cult  nor  religious  institu- 
tions and  observances,  though  connected  with  mythology, 
properly  form  a  part  of  the  concept  myth." '  It  will  appear 
later  how  much  both  of  religious  myth  and  of  more  rational 
belief  grows  out  of  the  natural  idealizing  tendency  of  man. 
Hence  arise  perpetually  the  pictures  of  both  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly  Paradise.  If  we  inquire  whence  the  former  came, 
with  its  mythical  streams  and  trees,  and  its  wise  but  tempting 
serpent,  the  reply  must  be  that  it  came  from  the  soid  of  man ; 
it  was  a  germ  of  his  desire  and  hope  as  well  as  a  childlike  ex- 
planation of  his  experience.  God  himself,  as  at  first  the  Ideal 
of  power  and  majesty,  and  afterwards  of  justice,  truth,  and 
spiritual  perfection,  is  the  construct  of  the  quenchless  desire 
and  growing  aptitude  for  the  realization  of  the  Ideal.  But 
the  conception  of  God  is  not  mythical ;  although  this  concep- 
tion may  have  grown  in  human  imagination  by  nourishment 
from  myths. 

1  The  Religion  of  the  Teutons,  p.  2. 

>  In  agreement  with  this  view  Wundt  declares  (Ethics,  I,  p.  67) :  "What 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  do,  despite  the  assurance  of  many  anthxopologista 
and  mythologists,  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  idea  of  religion  book 
the  myth." 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  any  of  the  various 
modifications  of  the  '*  soul-theory  "  of  the  origin  of  religion ; 
such  as,  for  example,  derive  it  from  the  fear  of  ghosts,  or  from 
ancestor-worship.  That  man's  discovery — if  its  beginning  can 
even  be  spoken  of  as  a  discovery — of  something  ^*  not  merely 
human,  then  superhuman,  then  divine  and  immortal,"  in  him- 
self,  must  have  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  his 
religious  beliefs,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  history 
does  not  show  us  man  at  the  time  when  he  was  just  making, 
or  had  just  made,  so  startling  and  influential  a  discovery. 
Hand  in  £and,  the  conception  of  the  depth  and  value  of  his 
own  spirit  and  the  conception  of  the  majesty  and  perfection 
of  the  Other's  Spirit,  go  climbing  the  steeps  of  history  together. 
Thus  savage  man  has  no  di£Bculty  in  finding  the  evidence  for 
a  belief  in  souls,  or  spirits,  which  are  analogous  to  his  own 
self-conscious  life,  everjrwhere  present  in  his  environment 
Al&ough  he  feels  in  some  dim  and  inchoate  fashion  the  unity 
of  this  environment,  he  has  not  enough  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical development  to  construct  the  conception  of  a  World- 
Soul,  or  World-Spirit,  and  even  less,  the  worshipful  Idea  of 
the  Universe  itself  as  a  spiritual  Totality.  But  his  total  known 
or  imagined  environment — his  little  world  of  experience — is 
peopled  with  souls.  He  himself  is  the  fortunate  or  luckless  pos- 
sessor of  two,  or  three,  or  even  five  souls.  The  maximum 
number  of  souls  which  any  savage  is  known  to  have  allotted 
to  himself,  is  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  souls.  And 
these  souls  are  so  independent  of  their  particular  form  of  visible 
embodiment,  that  they  readily  pass  from  one  form  of  embodi- 
ment to  another.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  a  '^  soul-theory  "  is  the 
kernel  of  that  religious  belief  which  we  have  already  found  so 
early  in  history,  so  widely  distributed,  and  so  persistent. 

It  is  quite  a  differient  matter,  however,  when  we  are  asked 
to  accept  Lippert's  definition  of  religion,  as  a  belief  in  the 
souls  of  the  departed  coming  to  dwell  in  anjrthing  that  is  tan- 
gible, or  visible,  in  heaven  or  in  earth ;  or  when  we  are  tempted 
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to  pin  our  faith  to  Herbert  Spencer's  veision  of  the  deriyation 
of  all  forms  of  religion  from  ancestor^worship,  or  from  the  wo^ 
ship  of  ghosts.  Grave  doubts  are  at  once  thrown  upon  any 
such  form  of  the  **  soul-theory  "  by  the  discovery  that  so  many 
of  the  earlier  names  of  the  gods  in  all  the  different  religionf 
refer  to  natural  phenomena;  and  that  the  various  forms  of 
nature-worship  run  back  to  such  an  extreme  antiquity. 

For  similar  reasons  the  woiship  of  ancestors  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  original  form  of  religion,  or  even  as  the  earliest 
prevalent  form  of  religious  worship.  The  widespread  deifioir 
tion  of  ancestors  and  of  the  departed  worthy,  instead  of  ac- 
counting for  the  genesis  of  religion,  itself  needs  to  be  accounted 
for  by  religion  already  existing.  To  ask  the  question  in  the 
words  of  Max  Muller:'  ^^How  could  he  (the  savage)  call  it 
(the  extra-ordinary)  divine,  unless  he  had  already  elaborated 
the  concept  of  divinity  or  divinities?'*  In  China,  where 
ancestor^worship  has  been  most  elaborated  and  most  influential 
over  all  economical  and  social  affairs,  we  find  it  always  coexist- 
ing with  other  forms  of  worship.  Ancestor-worship  and 
nature-worship  are  everywhere  two  of  the  most  fertile  g^wths 
of  the  early  religious  life  of  humanity.  But  no  case  is  known 
or  is  even  conceivable,  where  the  gods  are,  as  it  were,  cod- 
structed  solely  out  of  this  kind  of  material.  Preferred  anoet- 
tors,  or  especially  noteworthy  ones  among  the  dead,  are  admits 
ted  to  the  circle  of  existing  divinities — deified,  that  is  to  say. 
But  the  g^ds  preexist  In  no  case  does  ancestor-worship,  then, 
appear  as  the  original  form  of  religion.  In  the  earliest  times 
in  China  ^^  the  worsliip  of  Heaven  and  Earth  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Pantheon  " ;  although  it  is  ^'  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  worship  of  numerous  other  beings  and  things  *' ;  *  but 
there  were  also  the  tutelary  gods,  and  perhaps  the  conception  of 
Heaven  was  entertained  as  Supreme  Lord,  in  a  semi-] 


1  Anthropological  Religion,  p.  127. 

<  See  Blodget,  article  on  the  "Chinese  Worship  of  Heaven  and  ESarlh,'* 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  XX,  pp.  58-00. 
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way.  Moreover,  the  deification  of  ancestors  is  quite  generally 
mixed  up  with  the  mythical  derivation  of  men  from  animals  or 
gods  as  their  divine  progenitors.  So  the  two  conceptions  of 
ancestor  and  divinity  merge  in  one  whenever  that  low  form 
of  religion  called  Totemism  is  raised  to  a  higher  dignity.  The 
same  fusion  has  taken  place  between  ancestor-worship  and  the 
higher  forms  of  nature-worship.  Thus  the  Sun  becomes  the 
worshipful  ancestor,  either  of  the  royal  blood,  as  in  Japan,  or 
of  all  the  conquering  race,  as  in  Mexico,  where  all  called  them- 
selves ^  children  of  the  Sun ;  '*  or  it  may  be  of  the  favored 
classes,  as  in  Ancient  Egypt  with  its  god  Ra.  In  Peru,  too, 
the  Incas  were  *^  the  children  of  the  Sun,'*  and  to  obey  the  In* 
oas  was  to  obey  the  Supreme  God.  To-day  in  India  and  other 
lands  Hie  souls  of  the  dead,  and  even  of  the  living,  are  being 
deified  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  all  observers  with  a  lively 
picture  of  how  this  process  comes  about.  The  lately  deceased 
**  holy  man  of  Benares  ^'  is  now  made  a  god  in  perpetuo  ;  and 
his  successor  is  already  squatted  in  the  abandoned  seat  getting 
himself  raised,  in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  of  the  people, 
to  the  ranks  of  the  innumerable  host  of  deified  souls  of  the 
dead.  The  same  process,  with  an  even  greater  ignorance  and 
loathsomeness  than  can  be  shown  by  any  of  the  lowest  sav- 
age  tribes  is  g^ing  on  continually  in  India ;  where  invisible 
superhuman  spirits  of  the  most  fearsome  character  are  con- 
stantly manufactured  out  of  the  basest  and  most  criminal  of 
dead  men. 

The  search  of  anthropology  to  find  the  origin  of  all  religions 
in  some  one  of  the  particular  forms  of  the  manifestation  of 
man's  religious  experience,  seems  compelled  to  terminate  here. 
The  so-called  higher  religions,  for  one  who  places  his  confi- 
dence in  the  strictest  application  of  the  theory  of  development 
to  man's  religious  life,  can  scarcely  satisfy  the  claims  made 
upon  the  "primitive"  and  the  "original"  in  religion.  And 
tiie  highest  forms  of  all — Judaism,  Hinduism,  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,  Islam  and  Christianity — admit  of  being  traced  to 
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their  origins,  and  of  having  their  historical  eYolution  studied 
in  detail.     The  sources  of  all  religion  cannot  tiien,  of  course, 
be  found  in  them.    It  would  therefore  seem  that,  so  long  as 
the  inquiry  after  the  origin  of  religion  takes  the  historical 
form,  it  does  not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  answer.    The  Jbcts, 
in  brief,  are  these :    In  his  historically  earliesti  as  well  as  in 
his  lowest  savage  condition,  man  appears  with  religion  already 
made.    His  religion  is,  however,  of  no  one  definite  sort ;  nor  is 
it  of  such  a  character  that  its  sole  origin  can  be  referred  to  any 
one  of  those  kinds  into  which  it  may  be  subdivided.     If,  then, 
our  inquiry  mean  either,  What  was  the  one  form  of  religion 
that  was  primitive  and  from  which  all  other  forms  were  de- 
rived ?  or.  How  and  when  did  religion  arise  out  of  the  non- 
religious  ?  or,  When  and  how  did  man  first  begin  to  be  religious? 
the  only  answer  is :  We  do  not  know.      History  is  forever 
silent  in  answer  to  this  question.     Indeed,  we  may  apply 
words  which  an  authority  uses  respecting  the  result  in  the 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples  to  the  result  of  the  inqoiiy^^ 
after  an  original  religion  for  the  race.      ^^  It  is  open  to  us  to 
speak  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  but  not  of  an 
Egyptian  religion."  * 

When,  however,  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  religion  is 
pursued  by  the  psychological  method,  the  problem  and  its 
solution  are  by  no  means  precisely  the  same.  Pressed  back  to 
its  utmost  limits  in  time  the  psychological  inquiry  becomes, 
indeed,  merged  in  the  historical.  To  the  question  as  to  when 
and  how  man  became  possessed  of  those  faculties  of  thought 
and  imagination,  those  impulses  of  feeling,  and  needs  demand* 
ing  a  practical  satisfaction,  in  which  the  psychological  sources 
of  religion  lie,  only  a  negative  answer  can  be  returned.  We 
do  not  know  when  or  how  man  began  to  be  a  religious  be- 
ing. When  we  find  him  first,  we  find  him  already  religious ; 
— this  is  the  answer  which  can  scarcely  be  too  often  or  too 
emphatically  given  to  what  is  now  entitled  to  be  called  an  un- 
1  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  3/. 
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answerable  and  even  an  idle  inquiry.'  But  if  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  religion  be  meant  the  examination  of  those 
psychical  reactions  and  activities,  which  are  the  perennial 
sources  of  religion ;  then  a  relatively  full  and  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  may  be  found.  It  is  this  problem,  indeed, 
which  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  the  Second  Part  of  this 
book.  From  the  changed  point  of  view  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  religion  resolves  itself  into  the  question :  How  did 
man  come  to  think  of  the  Divine  ;  how  did  he  come  to  believe 
in  and  worship  God?^  The  problem  is,  then,  as  De  la  Saus- 
saye  and  many  others  have  seen,  really  philosophical  and  psy- 
chological, and  runs  as  follows  :  ^'  What  causes  or  powers  in 
mankind  give  rise  to  religion?"  And  the  general  answer 
must  undoubtedly  be  that  given  by  Zeller : '  "  What  humanity 
possesses  of  religious  truth  and  religious  life  it  must  win  for 
itself;  what  of  error  and  superstition  has  accrued  thereto, 
man  has  himself  produced.  If  now  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  a  chance  product,  then  the  former  like  the  latter  is  his 
own  work ;  and  just  because  it  is  so,  religion,  like  any  human 
work,  could  only  climb  upward  gradually,  out  of  crude  and 
imperfect  beginnings  to  a  nobler  and  more  pure  form." 

The  doctrine  of  the  naturalness  of  religion  (or  of  religion 
as  arising,  in  all  its  forms  of  differentiation  and  development, 
out  of  the  nature  of  man)  is  by  no  means  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  conception  of  religion  as  a  divine  revelation, — ^that  is,  as 
ha\dng  the  Divine  Being  himself  as  its  exhaustless  source.  The 
critical  examination  of  the  conception  of  revelation  and  its  rec- 
onciliation with  the  facts  of  history  is  a  subject  for  subsequent 
study.  In  this  immediate  connection,  however,  we  must 
briefly  examine  the  claims  of  a  view  which  opposes  all  the  pre- 

1  Lea  savants  doivent  renoncer  k  Tespoir  d'atteindre  historiquement  k 
porigixie  des  dogmes  et  des  cultes:  Bumouf,  La  Science  de  la  Religion, 

p.  ao. 

>  Compare  Pfleiderer,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  III,  p.  21. 
3  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Wesen  der  Religion,  Vortrage  und  Abhandlungen 
II,  p.  8. 
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yailing  fbrms  of  the  anthropological  doetiine  lespaeliiig  tin 
origins  of  religion.  In  its  most  absolate  form,  this  olafai 
majntalnw  that  all  religion  originated  in  a  primitive  divine  refe* 
lation;  and  that  the  so-called  primitiYe  forms  which  antfaiopot 
ogy  reoogmxes  are  really  degenerations  of  tiie  purer  and  highsi^ 
yet  earliest  stages  of  religions  experience. 

Now  it  is  troe  that  depoluUat^  as  well  as  eydntion,  appeaa 
in  certain  marked  cases  in  the  religions  history  of  hnmaaily,  si 
it  does  in  every  other  aspect  of  human  history.  This  is  o» 
tainly  true  of  the  religions  of  India  and  China ;  it  is  prohah^ 
true  of  the  religions  of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Ai^yiia ; 
it  is  even  true  of  the  histoiy  of  Judaism  and  of  CSiristiaoity. 
The  Coptic  Church,  for  example,  is  a  degenerate ;  and  if  itap* 
peared  before  us  as  the  sole  remaining  representative  of  OEiginal 
Christianity  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  the  Choh 
tian  religion,  in  every  important  respect,  ba  below  either  Jw 
daism  or  Islam.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  something  higlier 
and  better  than  a  wholly  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism  gleam 
through  this  religion  as  it  existed  among  ancient  peoples  and 
exists  to-day  among  the  lowest  savages.  Waitz  and  Gerland, 
and  other  observers,  find  such  traces  among  the  native  Ai»- 
tralians ;  they  are  also  found  among  the  nqproes  of  Afrioa,  the 
Andaman  Islanders,  the  North  American  Redskins,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Such  instancee  of  dev- 
olution, and  such  traces  of  something  higher  in  the  man 
primitive  religions,  are  not  enough,  however,  topUum  on  gnumnh 
of  hUUmeal  proof  the  contention  that  the  origins  of  the  lowest 
are  to  be  found  in  the  higher  or  the  highest.  Devolation  a^ 
companies  all  man's  evolution.  Among  the  ancestofB  of  tiw 
savages,  as  among  the  descendants  of  each  generation,  tliers 
are  some  who  are  more  thoughtful  than  others ;  zeligioQ  every- 
where rises,  or  fidls,  very  largely  in  dependence  upon  the  num- 
ber and  excellence  of  the  men  whose  religious  belie&  and  sen- 
timents reach  a  height  considerably  (and  in  certain  cases 
almcst  transcendently)  above  the  belie£9  and  sentiments  of  the 
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multitade.  Moreover,  there  are  often  safficient  reasons  whj 
the  higher  and  better  beliefs  and  sentiments  remain  relatively 
uninfluential  and  in  the  background.  These  reasons  will  be 
made  clearer  as  the  development  of  religion  is  more  carefully 
studied.  But  the  theory  of  a  primitive  revelation  can  no  more 
establish  itself  on  historical  grounds  than  can  any  of  the  anthro- 
pological theories  already  rejected.  Such  a  revelation  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  historically  established. 
We  are,  therefore,  again  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
historical  study  of  religion  must  start  with  what  it  finds,  and 
continue  along  the  lines  of  fact  which  the  history  establishes.^ 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  theory  of  such  writers  as 
Max  Miiller,  who  endeavors  to  make  the  origin  of  religion  more 
acceptable  on  rational  grounds  by  attributing  it  to  man's  pri- 
mary endowment  with  a  '^ sense'*  or  a  '^perception"  of  ''the 
Infinite,"  can  never  be  rendered  scientifically  defensible. 
This  view,  too,  is  intrinsically  incapable  of  proof  by  historical 
evidence ;  it  is  also  not  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  religious 
experience,  whether  of  the  most  primitive  or  of  the  most  highly 
developed  type.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Miiller  in  the 
effort  to  reconcile  his  various  deliverances  on  this  subject,  and  to 
show  how  man  rose  from  the  sensuous  belief  of  naturalism, 
through  "  henotheism  "  and  polytheism  to  that  form  of  religion 
which  is  called  "  the  perception  of  the  Infinite  under  such  man- 

1  Neither  does  history  seem  fully  to  justify  Mr.  Lang's  hypothesis  which, 
as  stated  in  a  form  acceptable  to  him,  reads  as  follows:  "The  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being  came,  in  some  way  only  to  be  guessed  at,  first  in  the  order 
of  evolution,  and  was  subsequently  obscured  and  overlaid  by  belief  in 
ghosts  and  in  a  pantheon  of  later  divinities."  Magic  and  Religion,  p.  224; 
quoted  from  Mr.  Hartland's  Presidential  Address  (see  Folklore,  March, 
1901,  p.  21).  That,  however,  there  is  a  sort  of  savage  Deism  existing  side 
by  side  with  Fetishism,  Magic,  and  the  grossest  superstitions,  is  the  opinion 
of  Waitz  and  other  anthropologists  ( Anthropologic,  II,  p.  167).  Even  this 
f^t  does  not  warrant  us  in  holding  with  Max  Miiller  that  "the  history  of 
most  religions  might  be  called  a  slow  corruption  of  their  purity"  and  that 
fetishism  is  "the  very  last  stage  in  the  downward  course  of  religion." 
(Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  p.  63;  and  Natural  Religion,  p.  158.) 
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ifentations  as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral  character/'  ^  And 
now  ^^  the  Infinite  "  is  defined  as  being  ^*  all  that  transcends  our 
Henses  and  our  reason."  But  religion  always,  and  from  the 
very  first,  transcends  the  sense ;  and  it  never  can,  not  even  at 
the  last,  transcend  human  reason.  Nor  is  the  manner  of  ao- 
complishing  such  a  transcendent  miracle  (and  Miiller  does  not 
believe  in  miracles)  made  any  more  credible  by  uttering  the 
magical  word,  ^^  henotheism."  In  brief,  the  origin  of  all  re- 
ligions cannot  be  described  satisfactorily  in  any  so  direct  and 
simple  fashion  as  by  ascribing  it  to  an  original  *^  sense,"  or 
**  feeling,"  or  '*  perception,"  of  the  Infinite. 

The  following  truths,  however,  are  suggested  by  all  theories 
of  a  primitive  perception  of  the  Infinite ;  and  the  same  truths 
are  amply  confirmed  by  the  process  of  historical  induction, 
when  this  process  is  conducted  with  that  sympathetic  insight 
which  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  psychology  imparts. 
And,  first,  that  which  is  recognized  by  religious  belief  as  really 
existent,  and  by  religious  sentiment  as  having  value  for  human 
interests,  is  never  in  any  case  regarded  as  a  merely  physical 
thing.  It  is  the  Spirit  in  the  object^  in  which  the  worship- 
per believes,  and  which  he  fears,  or  venerates  and  adores.  As 
says  D' Alviella : '  "  From  the  very  first,  worship  must  have  been 
addressed,  not  to  the  material  object  conceived  as  such,  but  to 
the  personality  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  it." 

To  the  word  "  personality  "  in  connection  with  the  object 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  religion,  reasonable  objection  may  doubt* 
less  be  found.  In  their  most  naive  and  nearly  primitive  con- 
dition,  what  Sayce   says  of  the  Chaldeans  is  true  of  men  in 

1  See  Physical  Religion  [Gifford  Jjectures  for  1890],  p.  296,  and  compars 
the  view  of  Happel  (Die  religiose  Anlage  der  Menscheit)  who  finds  the  origin 
of  religion  in  those  discerned  and  imagined  relations  between  man  and  that 
"Other,"  which  man  endows  with  a  spirit  like  his  own. 

'  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  97/;  see  also  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  (on  p.  99)  from  Waitz:  "The  negroes  make  a  distinction 
between  the  spirit  and  the  material  object  in  which  it  resides,  although  tbej 
combine  the  two  and  make  a  single  whole  of  them." 
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general :  **  To  them,  the  spiritual,  the  Zi,  was  that  which  man- 
ifested life,  and  the  test  of  the  manifestation  of  life  was 
movement/'  This  test,  however,  although  it  is  the  most 
obvious  and  easy  to  apply,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  test 
for  the  savage  mind.  Whatever,  even  in  its  statical  condi- 
tions and  relations,  seems  to  him  extraordinary  and  mysterious, 
that  readily  lends  itself  to  his  imagination,  which  fills  it  at 
once  with  a  divine  spiritual  life.  However  vague  and  inchoate 
the  distinction  between  the  two — ^and  in  the  case  not  only  of 
savage  man,  but  also  of  the  multitudes  of  civilized  races,  the 
distinction  is  still  vague  and  inchoate — it  is  the  spiritual  and 
not  the  material  to  which  the  spirit  of  man  bows  down. 

This  worship  of  that  which  manifests  any  signs  of  a  super- 
human spiritual  presence  is  the  underlying  thought  of  all  idol- 
worship.  The  idol  may  take  the  form  of  the  spiritual  being 
which  is  deemed  divine  and  worshipful — as  among  the  Arabs,  a 
man,  a  woman,  a  horse,  an  eagle,  or  even  an  acacia-tree ;  or  it 
may  assume  a  shape  only  symbolical  of  the  being  or  powers  wor- 
shipped; and  this  may  be  either  simple,  as  the  lingam  in 
India,  or  the  phallus  and  the  kteis  in  Old  Japan ;  or  it  may  be 
exceedingly  complex,  like  many  of  the  Hindu  or  Buddhistic 
idols  in  both  these  lands.  But,  '^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,"  says 
Renouf ,^  ^^  that  so  intelligent  a  people  as  the  Egyptians  were 
ignorant  of  the  absurdity  of  propitiating  the  wooden  or  stone 
images  of  their  ancestors  or  of  themselves.  It  is  the  living 
image  (the  etdwXoF,  the  genius,  the  spiritual  double)  which  is 
said  to  be  worshipped  and  which  was  said  to  reside  in  the 
wood  or  stone."  In  one  Egyptian  text,^  Ptah,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Hephaestus  as  the  inventor  of  the  arts,  claims 
that  he  can  make  the  gods  through  his  agency,  enter  into  and 
dwell  in  their  images  of  wood  and  stone.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
in  spite  of  what  Jevons  and  others  hold,  the  origin  of  the  idol 
is  vastly  more  widespread  than  the  existence  of  the  totem 

1  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  156. 

>  That  given  by  Sharpe,  Egyptian  Inflcriptions,  I,  p.  30. 
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pole  or  (Mhera  ;  and  the  needs  to  which  the  idol  ministezB,  and 
out  of  its  prospectiye  ministration  to  which  the  idol  originatos, 
are  much  more  profound  than  totemism  can  explain. 

The  way  that  idol-worship  spreads  in  various  lands  is  also  a 
testimony  to  the  same  truth.  It  is,  for  example,  only  compai^ 
atively  lately  (with  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  about  A*  D.  65) 
that  idol-worship  became  prevalent  in  China.  Since  then  gods 
and  their  idols — ^the  spirits  to  be  worshipped  and  the  effigies 
of  these  spirits — ^have  multiplied  with  fearful  rapidity.  Besides 
the  principal  state  gods — such  as  the  *^  Father  of  Medicine,** 
the  god  of  War  (Kwan  Yii),  and  the  god  of  Literature  (Win- 
ch*ang) — the  cities  and  smaller  towns  generally  swarm  with 
tutelary  deities,  that  are  made  such  by  act  of  government,  and 
whose  idols  are  worshipped  by  millions  of  worshippers  at 
thousands  of  temples  and  shrines.  According  to  competent 
testimony,  however,  this  is  universally  true:  *^My  personal 
inquiries  amongst  almost  every  variety  of  heathen  woishippers, 
including  the  most  degraded  types  in  India,  in  China,  and 
also  the  devil-worshippers  in  Ceylon,  have  never  yet  secured 
from  any  of  them  the  admission  which  would  justify  me  in 
thinking  that  the  red-bedaubed  stone  or  tree,  or  any  image 
in  front  of  which  they  worshipped,  was  supposed  to  contain 
in  e$8e  the  god  to  which  that  worship  was  addressed.'*  ^ 

In  some  important  way,  then,  it  is  true  that  even  the  most 
ignorant  and  degraded  nature-worship  or  idol-worship  in- 
dicates the  belief  that  the  Divine  Being  is  Spirit ;  and  that  as 
spirit  it  must  be  worshipped  in  order  that  the  mental  and 
spiritual  attitude  of  the  worshipper  may  correspond  to  the 
Reality.  As  Pindar  sang  long  ago :  ^^  One  is  the  race  of  men 
and  one  of  gods,  and  from  one  mother  we  both  draw  our  breath." 

But,  secondly,  the  conception  of  spirit  as  divine  is  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  indefinite  with  primitive  and  savage  man. 
Its  very  vagueness  renders  possible  its  many  forms,  and  fosters 
the  worship  of  divine  beings  in  dependence  upon  an  indefinite  va- 

^  Howard,  Trans-Siberian  Savages,  p.  202. 
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riely  of  manifestations  and  symbols.  Yet  it  is  always  Spirit^ — 
somehow  manifest  and  symbolically  or  yirtually  rendered  pres- 
ent to  sense,  feeling,  and  imagination,  which  is  the  object  of 
belief  and  worship  in  all  forms  of  religion. 

And,  thirdly, — as  has  already  been  said — a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, but  both  theoretically  and  practically  influential  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  all  these  manifestations  is  early  to  be  detected, 
if  not  universally  indicated,  by  the  content  of  man's  reli- 
gious life.  And  this  fact,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  preceding  groups  of  facts,  constitutes  the  truth  which 
18  inadequately  expressed — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  is  at;er-expressed — in  speaking  of  the  human  sense,  or  feel- 
ing, or  p^rceptioity  of  the  Infinite  as  the  source  of  every  form 
of  religion. 

In  one  word, — a  statement  in  general  terms  of  what  will 
subsequently  be  shown  in  detail, — it  is  man's  constitutional 
and  inevitable  necessity  of  regarding  all  other  objects  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Self,  and  of  explaining  all  his  experiences  as 
due  to  causes  which  prevail  in  his  most  immediate  experiences 
with  this  same  Self,  in  which  religion  has  its  origin.  But  of 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how,  this  first  began  to  be, 
histoiy  reveals  no  records. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DIFFEBBNTIATIOK    OF    BEI^IOIONS 

Our  examination  of  the  various  theories  concerning  the  origin 
of  religious  experience  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  on  historical  grounds.  History  imoys  no 
first  form  of  religion,  and  no  other  non-religiM&  form  of  human 
spiritual  life  out  of  which  the  religious  could  have  arisen.  But 
the  case  is  by  no  means  the  same  when  we  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  certain  particular  forms  of  religion ;  or  into  the  hii- 
torical  nature  and  laws  of  the  development  of  religion  in  gen- 
eral. The  greatest  and  highest  of  these  forms,  at  present  ex- 
isting, have  had  their  origins  in  the  more  or  less  clear  light  of 
history ;  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  others  we  have  the 
privilege  of  observing  the  more  significant  changes  which  ac- 
company their  continuance  as  historical  influences  over  the  life 
of  man.  In  other  words,  the  way  that  man's  religious  expe- 
rience has  been  modified  since  the  earlier  records  of  its  exist- 
ence may  be  made  the  subject  of  historical  investigation*  And, 
indeed,  if  this  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
science,  much  less  a  philosophy  of  religion. 

But  at  the  very  entrance  upon  the  historical  studj  of  the 
unfolding  of  man's  religious  life  in  history  an  important  dis- 
tinction must  be  made.  Changes  of  a  certain  character  are 
inevitable  in  the  manifestations — ^whether  as  belie&,  sentiments 
and  emotions,  or  cult — of  the  religious  consciousness ;  and  this, 
however  remote  from  the  centers  or  major  streams  of  the  move- 
ment of  humanity  in  history  these  manifestations  may  continue 
to  be.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  truth  as  illus- 
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trated  in  the  psychologically  similar  but  historically  independ- 
ent forms  assumed  by  religious  experience  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru.  Differentiation  takes  place  everywhere  in 
the  historical  products  of  man's  religious  consciousness.  In- 
deed, some  differentiation  is  essential  to  the  veiy  continuance 
of  the  life  of  any  religion ;  and  for  the  uplift  and  real  progress 
of  that  life — ^the  development  of  religion  in  the  stricter  meaning 
of  the  word — certain  lines  of  differentiation  which  end  in  the 
formation  of  higher  unities  must  be  followed.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  all  the  great  world-religions  resemble  each  other  in 
this :  they  split  up  into  sects,  which,  as  a  rule,  divide  along 
similar  lines  of  cleavage  and  over  similar  intellectual  or  prac- 
tical problems.  Buddhism,  for  example,  originated  as  a  reform 
of  Hinduism ;  it  differentiated  itself  more  or  less  sharply  from 
its  principal  source  in  the  earlier  religion  and  from  other  ante- 
cedent or  contemporaneous  reforms  (Jainism,  e.  g.) ;  it  divided 
into  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  forms ;  it  amalgamated  with 
itself  the  elements  which  it  found  preexistent  in  the  lands 
where  it  spread,  or  which  were  subsequently  introduced  in 
these  lands  ;  and  it  is  to-day  striving  for  an  improved  unifica- 
tion of  its  sects  with  one  another,  and  even  with  the  other 
world-religions  with  which  it  is  in  closest  contact  Something 
notable  of  the  same  sort  was  true  of  early  Christianity  in  its 
relation  to  Judaism  and  to  certain  elements  of  the  religions  of 
the  Grseco-Roman  world  ;  while  its  process  of  internal  develop- 
ment through  breaking  up  into  sects  and  new  formations  of 
a  higher  spiritual  or  social  sort  is  too  obvious  to  need  detailed 
illustration. 

Such  differentiation  does  not,  however,  of  itself  secure  a 
true  development ; — ^if  by  this  latter  word  it  is  meant  to  indi- 
cate any  progressive  realization  of  that  standard  which  is  set 
for  the  measurement  of  religious  values.  If  the  changes  which 
take  place  inevitably,  in  at  least  some  of  the  details  of  religious 
belief,  sentiment,  and  cult,  are  to  constitute  a  genuine  ^^  bet- 
terment" of  the  religious  experience,  these  three  things  must 
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be  secured :  (1)  the  purification  of  religion  bj  exduding  the 
elements  of  superstition  and  mental  degradation,  which  are  the 
customary  survivals  from  lower  forms  of  religious  belief  and 
practice ;  (2)  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  morals  and 
religion  to  the  control  of  conduct  in  the  interests  of  an  im- 
proved moral  standard ;  and  (3)  the  improved  rationality  of 
the  conception  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  which 
results  from  the  application  of  reflective  thinking  and  spiritual 
insight  to  the  religious  experience.  In  a  word  there  must  be 
progress  in  spirituality. 

Now  while  we  cannot  draw  a  fixed  line  through  the  large 
numbers  of  religions  that  have  existed  in  human  history,  and 
definitely  place  on  one  side  of  this  line  those  which  have  not 
made  any  genuine  progress,  and  on  the  other  those  that  have, 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  immense  differences  in  this  regard. 
Let  it  be  granted,  for  example,  that  Christianity  had  its  souroes 
largely  in  Judaism  ;  that  Judaism  was  a  certain  outgrowth  of 
previously  existing  Semitic  religions  ;  and  that  all  these  Sem- 
itic religions  show  signs  of  having  at  one  time  been  in,  or  near, 
the  stage  of  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism.  Yet  just  as 
certainly,  and  even  with  more  assurance,  can  the  glorious 
course  of  this  religion's  history  in  the  direction  of  the  highest 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  race  be  established.  Of  Buddhism  and  of 
Islam,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  they — ^in  however  inferior  way — 
have  shown  in  the  past  a  certain  power  of  self-improvement,  of 
development  as  a  progress  toward  higher  standards,  which  the 
so-called  nature-religions,  including  that  of  our  Teutonic  an- 
cestors, do  not  seem  to  possess.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing, 
that,  in  all  three  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  influence  of  **men 
of  revelation,"  of  remarkable  personalities,  which  gave  the  chief 
impulse  to  their  genuine  development. 

In  the  case  of  some  religions,  then,  which  have  had  a  wide 
and  permanent  control  of  considerable  portions  of  the  human 
race,  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  conception  of  evolu- 
tion applies  in  any  strict  way  to  the  phenomena.     Even  the 
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principle  of  continuity  has  rather  a  loose  application  to  such 
cases.  Where  the  differentiation  and  unification  do  seem  to 
conform  to  a  fixed  type,  and  to  be  explicaUe  on  historical 
grounds,  and  where  the  principle  of  historical  continuity  is 
more  strictly  and  more  obviously  observed,  even  there  it  by  no 
means  always  follows  that  real  progress  toward  higher  ideals 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  other  most  important  cases,  a  line 
of  genuine  development  is  obvious.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  field  of  the  history  of  religions  warrants  the  mild  conclu- 
sion of  De  la  Saussaye,^  at  the  very  least :  ^^  We  do  not  mean 
to  underrate  the  great  importance  of  the  mechanical  treatment, 
and  the  value  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  the  science  of  re- 
ligion also,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  theory  will  be  suflS- 
cient  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  religious  life  of  man- 
kind." 

In  spite  of  these  rather  negative  and  deprecatory  conclu- 
sions, we  are  proposing  to  distinguish  between  certain  inferior 
forms  of  differentiation  and  unification  and  the  more  genuine 
developments  of  religion ;  and  to  trace  the  causes  and  analyze 
the  products  of  man's  religious  experience,  while  having  in 
mind  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  distinction. 

The  task  of  tracing  the  development  of  religion  in  general 
or  of  the  particular  religions,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
some  strict  and  tioistworthy  classification  of  religions  could  be 
adopted.  If  all  the  religions  had  mounted  upward,  at  least  a 
few  steps,  by  one  pair  of  stairs,  the  picture  of  their  ascent  might 
resemble  an  instantaneous  photograph.  But  the  case  with 
them  is  not  at  all  so.  Neither  does  there  appear  to  be  any  one 
satisfactory  principle  of  classification,  or  even  of  arrangement, 
which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  As  one  recent  writer*  on  the 
subject  has  somewhat  naively  remarked :  "  The  work  of  compre- 
hending all  the  religions  of  the  world  under  certain  definite 

i  Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  13. 

3  PreisB,  Religionageschichte,  p.   16/)  summarizing  his  conclusion  as  to 
the  evolutionary  theory  of  religion. 
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groups  is  no  sinecure  *'  {nicht  leiekt).    In  our  judgment^  all 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  have  some 
one  or  more  valid  objections  against  them.    The  diyision  pro- 
posed by  Tiele  and  others^  into  natural  and  ethical  religions 
affords  one  of  the  simplest  means  of  classification ; — ^bat  only 
apparently,  for  in  the  broad  and  yet  entirely  justifiable  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  all  the  greater  religions,  if  not  all  religions,  are 
both  natural  and  ethical.     Even  the  immoral  myths  and,  from 
the  modem  point  of  view,  ethically  degraded  conceptions  of 
the  nature-gods  of  the  lowest  type,  are  expressions  of  ethical 
relations ;  they  have  been  powerful  influences  in  moulding  the 
conduct  and  moral  development  of  men.     The  worship  of  the 
lingam  in  India  to-day  and  the  worship  of  Ishtarin  the  ancient 
world,  together  with  prostitution  in  honor  of  the  divinity  or  as  an 
act  of  submission  to  the  priest,  are  signs  of  the  intensely  ethical 
nature  of  their  religions.     For  in  neither  case  is  the  attitude 
of  the  worsliipper  toward  the  object  of  worship  merely  that  of 
the  unethical  following  of  a  natural  impulse,  or  an  unnatoml 
expression  of  an  ethical  concept  determining  personal  rela-  ^ 
tions.     But  if  we  change  one  of  the  two  terms  of  this  prin — 
ciple  of  classification  and  distinguish  between  the  lower  foi 
of  so-called  "  natural  **   religion  and  "  revealed  "  religion, 
are  at  once  reminded  of  the  important  truth  tliat  all  religi( 
no  matter  how  natural  they  may  seem  to  be  (as  being  a  spoou 
taneous  and  unreflective  type  of  nature-worship)  claim  also 
be  revelations ;  and  that  religion  is  essentially  a  divine 
revelation. 

Indeed,  after  a  careful  criticisro  of  no  fewer  than  twent] 


two  different  classifications  of  religion   as   given   by  RaoKJx/ 
de  la  Grasserie,^  one  may  perhaps   feel  quite  justified  in 


1  For  which  see  Jastrow,  Study  of  Religion,  p.  95/.  The  criticisn  of  p^ 
viouB  attempts  is  then  followed  by  a  new  attempt  at  classification  wl^csh 
takes  for  its  principle  of  division  the  complex  results  of  the  diffonent  ^^ 
vancing  stages  of  general  civilization.  But  this  is  rather  to  apply  ^^ 
standard  of  religious  values  to  the  different  religions  than  to  eatabli^^  ^ 
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sisting  any  lingering  temptation  to  add  to  this  number  a  new 
and  **  original  *'  classification.  It  is  better  at  once  to  admit 
that  any  approach  to  a  scientific  classification  of  the  various 
religions  of  humanity^  is  impracticable ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  treatment,  as  satisfactory  as  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  possible,  of  the  differentiation  and  unification  of  reli- 
gions and  of  man's  religious  development.  There  can,  at  least, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Sabatier's  declaration  that  ^^  the 
systems  of  classification  which  have  been  proposed  have  been 
rejected  one  after  the  other  as  either  arbitrary  or  too  narrow." 

Two  remarks,  however,  which  are  verifiable  as  deductions 
from  the  failure  to  establish  a  strictly  classified  system  of  reli- 
gicms  are  of  no  small  value  in  attempting  a  survey  of  the 
religous  development  of  humanity.  And,  first :  In  the  study 
of  both  classification  and  development  we  are  frequently 
reminded  that  modem  terms  do  not  precisely  fit  the  varied 
and  uncertain  phenomena.  The  state  of  beliefs,  the  condition 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  impulses  of  will,  which  constitute  the 
very  essential  content  of  the  religious  experience  are  largely 
undifferentiated,  or  not  clearly  to  be  differentiated,  whether  by 
the  persons  whose  experience  they  are  or  by  some  external  ob- 
server of  the  expressions  of  this  experience. 

But,  second,  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  highest  and 
purest  kinds  of  religion,  and  especially  to  Christianity  regarded 
as  the  highest  and  purest  example  of  these  kinds,  that  there  is 

preliminaiy  classification  of  them  on  an  objective  and  historical  basis. 
Orelli  (Religionsgeschichte,  p.  13/)  reviews  briefly  these  four  principles  of 
division:  (1)  inner  value;  (2)  conception  of  God;  (3)  form  taken  by  the 
rites  and  ceremonial  observances;  (4)  historical  connection.  Neither  of 
these  four  is  foimd  satisfactory.  Orelli  holds  that  the  mixed  philological 
and  ethnographic  is  the  only  correct  method  of  division.  Tins  leads  him 
to  distinguish,  I :  NcUurbefangene=heidni8che  Religionen;  and  II :  NcUurfreie 
Religianen,  with  a  number  of  perplexing  subdivisions.  In  all  this  it  ap- 
pears that  we  cannot  divide  into  "  families  ''  of  religions;  since  even  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-European  groups  do  not  give  us  a  principle  of  division 
that  b  always  adequate;  while  the  earliest  form  of  religion  does  not  lend 
itself  to  any  form  of  grouping. 
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discoverable  in  the  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  cult,  of  the  few,  a 
satisfactory  and  definite  embodiment  as  it  were,  of  a  religions 
Ideal.  In  some  true  and  important  meaning  of  the  words, 
then,  it  may  be  said  that  every  kind  of  religion  belongs  to  all 
kinds.  Strict  classification  becomes  impossible.  The  worship 
of  the  Peruvians  under  the  Incas  was  the  purest  form  of  Sun- 
worship  ;  but  it  did  not  exclude  fetish-worship  and  many  of 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  worship.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
more  thoughtful  among  the  sun-worshippers,  so  personified 
the  natural  Object,  and  in  such  way  regarded  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  invisible  Spirit  thus  embodied,  as  closely 
to  approach  the  monotheistic  attitude.  But  Shinto,  which  in 
its  most  important  features  has  a  close  relation  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Incas,  formerly  embraced  phaUic  worship.  Hindu- 
ism and  Buddhism  liave  alwajrs  included  polytheism  and  idolatry 
and  even  no  small  admixture  of  devil-worship.  For  centuries 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Teutons  to  Christianity  their  concep- 
tion of  God  and  Christ,  and  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
religious  life,  were  in  many  respects  heathenish.  To-day  what 
is  essentially  idolatry  and  fetish-worship  lingers  in  some  lands 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion  of  the  multitudes. 
Of  it,  and  of  every  religion,  under  certain  circumstances  that 
is  true  which  Dr.  Martin  says  ^  of  the  three  religions  in  one,  of 
China:  ^^They  are  not  as  the  natives  thoughtlessly  assume, 
identical  in  significance  and  differing  only  in  their  mode  of 
expression,  ....  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  supplementary." 
Confucianism  lias  control  over  the  practical  and  social  life ; 
T&oism  appeals  to  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  captivates  the  im- 
agination ;  and  Buddhism  offers  comfort  in  sorrow  and  hope  in 
the  life  to  come.  Thus  the  worship  of  Kwannon  in  Japan  and 
of  the  Virgin  in  Southern  Europe  serves  essentially  the  same 
purpose  of  bringing  the  pitiful  side  of  the  Divine  Being  near 
to  the  imagination  and  heart  of  men.  For  religion  everywhere 
has  its  roots  deep  down  in  human  nature  and  feeds  on  all  the 

^  The  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.  193. 
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soil  of  experience  in  which  these  roots  are  planted.  It  is  dif- 
ferentiated into  a  variety  of  specific  forms  according  to  the 
character  of  this  soil  and  the  character  of  the  climatic  and 
other  external  influences.  But  however  inevitable  this  specific 
variation,  all  the  species  have  in  common  certain  generic  char- 
acters. 

The  most  obvious  classes  of  influences  which  determine  the 
specific  differences  of  the  lower  and  more  undeveloped  forms  of 
religion  are  (1)  the  physical  environment,  and  (2)  those  tem- 
peramental or  psychical  differences  of  the  different  races  which 
must  be  accepted  as  original  because  we  find  them  already 
existing  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  information.  In  a  word, 
human  nature,  a  spiritual  unity  existing  with  racial  differences 
amidst  different  environments,  constitutes  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  differentiation.  A  tiger  g^d,  for  example,  cannot  exist 
where  there  are  no  tigers ;  nor  can  the  palm  claim  worship 
where  it  is  not  known  as  a  significant  form  of  plant  life.  The 
reasons  which  cause  the  selection  of  the  totem  are  in  the  main 
to  be  found  in  the  physical  environment.  Where  the  phenomena 
of  storms  are  impressive  and  important  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  human  life,  or  the  heavenly  bodies  are  conspicu- 
ously grand,  mjrsterious,  and  powerful,  there  the  storm  gods  and 
the  worship  of  Sun  and  Moon  find  their  natural  domicile. 

In  a  larger  way,  the  religion  of  nomadic  clans  passes  from 
the  worship  of  the  clan-god  to  the  worship  of  some  tutelary  or 
local  divinity,  when  the  wanderers  have  settled  themselves  in  a 
particular  locidity.  Thus  Arabia  is  a  land  of  barren  and  volcanic 
mountains,  silent,  desert,  almost  devoid  of  life,  where  the  sim 
is  all-powerful  by  day  and  the  stars  are  bright  and  bewitching 
by  night.  Roamed  over  by  the  Bedawi,  what  wonder  that  this 
environment  begot  in  them  an  intensity  that  almost  amounted 
to  a  ferocity  in  faith  ;  and  when  joined  to  the  influence  of  clan- 
brotherhoods,  it  produced  the  fierce  exclusiveness  of  the  relig^ 
ions  which  originated  in  that  peninsula  ?  Then,  on  amalgama- 
tion with  that  vague  and  unraflecting  Spiritism  which  prevailed 
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here  as  elsewhere,  we  have  a  mixture  to  be  described  in  the 
following  terms:  ^^The  primitiYe  Semitic  commuoitjr  was 
thought  by  them  to  be  made  up  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  all 
of  which  were  akin  to  one  another.  All  nature  was  peopled 
with  spirits,  but  the  god  of  the  people  was  the  chief  spirit  of 
the  locality  where  that  people  dwelt.  The  gods  were  con- 
fined each  to  his  own  tribe  or  clan,  and  in  their  activities 
were  limited  to  certain  localities.  ...  In  this  chthonic  period 
they  were  especially  associated  with  springs,  weUs,  and  trees, 
and  were  regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  naturally  watered 
land.  The  bond  between  them  and  their  worshippers  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  physical  kinship,  and  was  believed  to  be 
renewed  by  sacrifice  "  ^  How  very  different  from  all  this  the 
mixture  of  religions  established,  only  so  short  a  distance  away, 
in  ancient  Egypt,  with  an  essentially  different  physical  environ- 
ment upon  which  a  characteristically  different  racial  tempera- 
ment had  been  reacting  through  countless  centuries  of  human 
history !  How  different  still  the  mixture  elaborated  in  India, 
where  the  reflective  and  philosophic  temperament  of  this  branch 
of  the  Indo-Aryans  developed  religious  conceptions  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  any  of  the  Semitic 
peoples. 

Even  such  differentiation  as  has  not  yet  become  a  clearly  dis- 
tingruished  development  in  the  direction  of  conformity  to  any 
standard  of  religious  values,  involves  a  sort  of  unification. 
This  unification  may  take  place  in  one  of  two  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ways.  These  we  will  call  amalgamation '  and  syncretism. 
By  the  former  is  to  be  understood  such  a  loose  unifying  of 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  as  may  be  brought  about  either 

1  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  30/,  81/,  in  reliance  on  the  re- 
searches  of  W.  Robertsbn  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

>  The  word  "  amalgamation  "  is  obviously  not  in  all  respects  well  adiyted 
to  describe  the  rather  heterogeneous  instead  of  homogeneous  mixture  oC 
religious  opinions  and  rites  which  results  in  the  lower  forms  of  differentia- 
tion and  unification.  I  have  chosen  it,  however,  for  lack  of  a  better  woid 
to  express  my  meaning. 
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by  placing  the  objects  of  faith  and  worship  in  juxta-position, 
or  by  identifying  them,  but  without  consciously  applying  any 
standard  of  value-judgments  by  which  a  reconciliation  of  seem- 
ing contradictions  is  effected,  or  the  better  is  chosen  and  the 
inferior  rejected.  By  a  process  of  amalgamation,  for  example, 
we  may  say  that  Shinto,  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism,  have 
become  established  side  by  side  as  the  religion  of  tlie  Japanese; 
and  Buddhism  itself  in  Japan,  even  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
toiy  B.  0.,  was  a  compound  of  polytheism  and  pantheism,  a 
pantheon  of  gods,  sprites,  and  devils,  with  a  dash  or  a  strong 
seasoning  of  lofty  and  mystical  philosophy.  In  this  way  the 
compound  was  made  adaptable  to  all  tastes  from  highest  to 
lowest,  and  as  considered  from  every  point  of  view.  In  some- 
what the  same  way  an  amalgam  of  Brahmanism,  with  its 
speculative  schools — ^prevailingly  pantheistic — and  the  Hin- 
duism of  the  multitudes,  with  its  medley  of  animal-worship 
and  devil-worship,  etc.,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  religion 
of  India  to-day.  In  Thibet,  too,  Buddhism  and  Roman  Cath- 
olicism have  to  a  considerable  extent  amalgamated ; — the  be- 
liefB  of  the  former  adopting  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
latter.  And  modem  Babism  is  a  mixture  of  Muhammadanism, 
Christianity,  and  Buddhism,  selected  without  any  attempt  to 
apply  a  consistent  principle  of  evaluation  to  the  elements  put 
together  in  the  compound.  Again,  so-called  Christian  Science 
is  forming  in  the  United  States  to-day  an  almost  equally  gro- 
tesque mixture  of  crude  pantheism,  misunderstood  psycholog- 
ical or  philosophical  truths  and  truly  Christian  beliefs  and  con- 
ceptions. 

When,  however,  the  identification  of  a  local  divinity  with 
some  aspect  or  power  of  nature  takes  place,  the  character  of 
the  loose  unity  brought  about  in  the  prevalent  religious  tenets 
and  cult  is  of  a  somewhat  different  order.  The  two  no  longer 
stand  together  side  by  side ;  they  are  considered  as  being  es- 
sentiaUy  one.  Thus  the  "  lord  of  Girsu  "—one  of  the  four 
sections  into  which  the  ancient  city  of  Lagash  was  divided — 
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became  ideDtified  with  Tliammuz  the  personification  of  agri- 
cultural activity.^     Again,  the  supremacy  of  Babylon  under 
Hammurabi  (about  2300  B.  c.)  resulted  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  patron  god  of  this  city,  Marduk ;  and  he  became  identified 
with  another  powerful  patron  god,  En-lil  or  Bel  of  Nippur.' 
In  certain  stages  of  religious  differentiation  the  process  con- 
sists largely  in  deciding  what  sprites  or  demons  shall  be  iden- 
tified with  the  gods ;  or  what  sacred  plants  and  animals  shall 
be  especially  regarded  as  the  embodiments  of  particular  divine 
beings.     The  En-lil  mentioned  above  was  at  one  time  a  chief 
demon.     Numerous  instances  of  both  these  forms  of  amalga- 
mation may  be  taken  from  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Now,  when  these  already  complex  forms  of  differentiation 
and  unification,  which  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  effect  of 
the  environment  upon  race  temperament,  are  further  compli- 
cated by  the  mixing  of  races,  either  in  the  same  geographical 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  or  in  changed  localities,  we 
have  as  a  result  the  actually  existing  religions  of  the  human 
race,  in  past  time  and  down  to  the  pi*esent  day.  Ethnographic 
divisions,  therefore,  do  not  correspond  to  g^eographical  divi- 
sions ;  and  neither  of  these  two  is  identical  with  the  ling^istio 
divisions.  Changes  of  the  social  and  political  order  combine 
with  causes  of  the  geographical  and  ethnographical  order  to 
produce  the  resulting  varieties  and  the  new  unities.  In  most 
cases  no  claim  to  originality  of  a  perfectly  pure  kind  can 
be  established.  Probably,  other  peoples,  as  far  back  as  the 
bronze  age,  traded  with  the  Finns.  The  Greek  religions  were 
affected  by  the  Semitic  as  early  as  600  b.  c.  The  problem  of 
the  earliest  relation  between  the  Semites  and  the  Sumero- 
Acadians  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The  relative  influences 
upon  prehistoric  Judaism  of  the  religions  of  Babylonia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Egypt,  are  not  clearly  made  out.  Nor  is  there  agree- 
ment as  to  which  one  of  these  three  localities  was  the  original 

*  See  Jastrowy  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  58. 
>  Jastrow,  Ibid.,  p.  116/. 
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seat  of  the  Semitic  religions.  The  Hindus  in  India  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Dravidians  some  of  their  religious  conceptions — 
for  example,  their  ideas  of  a  mother  god  (so  Hopkins) ;  but 
where  the  Drayidians  themselves  originated,  and  whether  thej 
are  to  be  allied  with  the  Mongolians  of  Assam  or  the  Austral- 
ians, we  do  not  know.  Many  religions,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  and  very  old,  are  now  known  to  be  compara- 
tively  modem  and  largely  derived.  This  is  true  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, whose  sagas  are  only  a  few  centuries  old  and  reflect 
Christian  ideas.  Among  the  Redskins  of  North  America,  too, 
both  the  oldest  and  the  more  recent,  both  the  obviously  bor- 
rowed and  the  probably  most  indigenous,  religious  myths  and 
traditions  are  almost  inextricably  mixed.  And,  in  addition  to 
all  these  factors,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  and  more  progressive 
forms  of  religion,  appear  the  powerful  influences  derived  from 
the  teaching  and  lives  of  great  religious  reformers  or  founders ; 
and  the  subtle  but  pervasive  forces  of  schools  of  philoso- 
phy and  ethics,  and  of  drifts  and  tendencies  in  the  popular 
feeling  and  thinking. 

Such,  then,  is  the  picture  of  the  actual  differentiations  and 
the  resulting  unities  which  appear  in  the  early  religious  his- 
tory of  mankind.  A  "cross-section"  of  this  history,  if  it 
cuts  through  the  whole  race  in  all  the  localities  of  its  distribu- 
tion, presents  a  similar  picture.  But  under  influences,  and 
according  to  laws,  which  we  shall  try  to  trace  in  subsequent 
chapters,  some  of  these  religions  have  risen  higher  and  higher 
toward  that  type  of  religion  which  appears  progressively  to 
approach  the  religious  ideal. 

This  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  differentiation 
and  unification  of  the  religions  of  the  world  takes  place  in  the 
lower  stages  of  their  existence,  and  perhaps  without  much  which 
can  constitute  a  distinctive  claim  to  a  genuine  improvement, 
may  be  illustrated  in  an  impressive  way  by  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  ancestor-worship  and  of  nature-worship.  So 
widely  spread,  if  not  strictly  imiversal,  has  been  the  worship 
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of  ancestors  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  some  auihoTities 
would  trace  to  it  the  origin  of  all  forms  of  religion.     While 
every  such  attempt  must  result  in  failure,  the  modifieations  of 
this  form  of  religion  under  differing  conditions  of  its  physical 
and  social  environment,  and  in  accordance  with  the  variations 
of  race  temperament,  are  numerous  and  significant.    Totemism, 
where  it  is  religious  at  all,  is  a  species  of  ancestor-worship. 
Certain  tribes  of  the  Redskins  in  North  America  have  been 
worshippers  of  the  rattle-snake,  because  these  animals  are  the 
^^  wise  ones,''  tlieir  venerable  and  revered  ancestors.     In  Egypt 
the  worship  of  the  dead  by  their  descendants  sprang  largely 
from  the  love  of  life  and  was  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
worship  of  animals,  gods,  and  living  men.    But  in  Babyloniiu 
ancestor-worship  seems  to  have  sprung  from  fear  rather  tharm. 
from  reverence,  love,  or  desire  for  continued  communion ;  for  ^ 
in  general,  the  dead  were  not  believed  to  be  favorably  disposecS 
toward  the  living.    In  this  respect  dead  men  resembled  the  di^ 
mons.^    But  the  old  Prussians  used  to  invite,  standing  in  thp^ 
door  of  the  house,  the  souls  of  the  deceased  to  a  meal  whidB 
bad  been  prepared  for  them.^   And  then,  at  the  end  of  thisfea^^ 
in  good-fellowship,  the  priest  swept  out  of  the  house  with  .sa 
broom  the  divine  participants,  saying :  ^*  Dear  Souls  I     Ye  hsT  ^ 
eaten  and  drunk.     Go  forth  I  Go  forth !  '*    From  time  immeic^ 
orial  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  India  have  heard  the  voice  of  theS^ 
deceased  ancestors,  exhorting  them :  *^  Worship  us  I     Give 

^  See  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  AMyria,  p.  581/. 

>  On  the  fear  of  the  dead  and  the  "recall  of  the  eoul,  ''see  Fraier,  The 
Bough,  I,  pp.  247/7.    Among  the  Teutons  the  key  to  this  ancestor- 
is  perhaps  nowhere  else  better  given  than  in  the  account  (Rlmbert's  Lk 
of  Anskar,  chap.  XXVI)  of  how  King  Ericus  became  one  of  the  gods.    2 
a  large  assembly  it  had  been  announced  that  the  tutelar  divinities 
offended  at  the  neglect  shown  them  on  account  of  the  spread  of  ChrS^  i 
tianity.     "If  you  wish/'  they  were  reported  as  saying,  "  to  have  a 
number  of  gods,  and  are  not  content  with  us  alone,  we  herewith 
mously  admit  to  our  guild  your  former  king,  Ericus,  so  that  he  may  be  o^ 
of  the  company  of  the  gods."    See  De  la  Saussaye,  The  Reli^oii  of  t 
Teutons,  p.  302. 
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food  and  drink  I "  ^  The  Hindu  worship  of  ancestors  is  trace- 
able to  the  earliest  times ;  and  while  in  some  directions  it  has 
become  a  d^praded  superstition,  closely  akin  to  devil-worship, 
in  others  it  has  developed  into  an  elaborate  system  of  funeral 
rites  and  Sraddha  ceremonies  proper.  In  Equatorial  Africa, 
*^  the  son  who  succeeds  the  deceased  in  power  immolates  an  ox 
on  the  grave."  According  to  the  Vishnu-purana,  *^  A  house- 
holder should  worship  the  Pitris  at  the  marriage  of  a  son  or 
daughter,  on  entering  a  new  dwelling,  on  naming  a  child,  on 
performing  tonsure,  on  seeing  the  face  of  a  son." ' 

It  is,  however,  in  Japan  and  above  all  in  China,  that  the 
worship  of  ancestors  has  reached  its  most  elaborate  form  and 
has  maintained  itself  substantially  unchanged  for  centuries,  al- 
though amalgamated  with  other  preexistent  or  contemporary 
forms  of  religion.  In  China  ancestor-worship  is  prehistoric. 
The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  it,  according  to  Dr.  Martin,' 
dates  back  to  2800  b.  g.  As  late  as  1889  t)ie  reigning  emperor 
and  the  dowager  empress  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  tombs 
of  Uieir  ancestors,  to  worship  them  there.  To  this  day  the  ^^  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Rites  "  bears  the  title,  ^^  Arranger  of  the 
Ancestral  Temple."  The  worship  of  ancestors  is  the  only  kind 
of  religion  fostered  by  the  state  among  the  Chinese ;  and  every 
Chinese  household  has  its  small  shrine  in  which  are  deposited 
the  memorial  tablets  of  its  ancestors.  ^*  Aside  from  its  social 
and  economic  relations,  this  form  of  worship  exerts  a  religious 
and  moral  influence  beyond  any  other  system  of  doctrines 
hitherto  known  to  the  Chinese  Empire."  *  It  constitutes  the 
warp  into  which  has  been  woven  the  woof  of  the  Confucian 
political  and  social  ethics, — the  whole  constituting  a  unique 
pattern  from  which  neither  warp  nor  woof  could  be  withdrawn 

1  W.  Crooke,  The  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-lore  of  Northern  India,  I, 
p.  177/. 

>  Monier  WiUianus,  Br&hmanLsm  and  Hinduism,  pp.  274-312. 

'  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.  264.  See  also  Blodget,  Ancestral  Worship  in  the 
Btxt  King;  and  Legge,  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  60/. 

*  Martin,  Ibid,,  p.  274. 
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without  destroying  it.  Bat  with  aaoMtor-wotship  has  tei 
mixed  the  popukr  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  many 
lowest  and  most  degrading  superstitions  anywhere  to  be 
Indeed,  nearly  aU  the  gods  whom  the  people  regard  as  1 
a  close  relation  to  their  daily  material  interests — ^the 
^^godlings  "  of  the  multitude — ^have  originated  with  T 
as  an  inferential  degradation  of  their  materialistic  views 
the  whole  is  suffused,  or  at  least  penetrated  in  spots,  wi 
deliverances  of  a  profounder  and  loftier  ethico-religioc 
sciousness.  This  is  a  reverence  for  Lao  T^ien  Teh,  oi 
Father  Heaven,*'  who  watches  over  men  and  rewards  th 
tlieir  deeds.  He  is  first  among  the  five  objects  of  worshi 
othera  being,  earth,  the  prince,  parents,  and  teachers). 

In  Japan,  also,  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  prehistoi 
probably  antedates  the  earliest  known  influences  from  < 
nor  does  its  character  and  importance  appear  to  have  been  ( 
modified  by  either  Confucianism,  or  Buddhism,  or  W 
civilization.^  Here  as  in  China,  the  principal  motives  » 
have  been  reverence  and  affection,  rather  than  dread 
evil  doings  of  the  dead,  as  in  ancient  Babylonia.  As  a  C 
philosopher,  Shiu-Ki,  summarizes  the  subject:  ^*The  ob 
worship  is  nothing  else  than  performing  all  that  is  dicta 
a  feeling  of  true  love  and  respect."  In  the  earlier  ti 
Japan,  each  clan  had  its  clan-god  who  was  ^Hhe  epoi 
that  particular  community."  A  monthly  sacrifice  on  t 
coiTesponding  to  the  day  of  the  ancestor's  death  is  an  a 
form  of  worship.  Accordmg  to  a  recent  writer*  on  thi 
ject,  the  present  civil  code  is  profoundly  modified  by  thi 
of  religious  belief  and  cult ;  and  the  existence  of  hou 
shrines  for  family  ancestral  worship  is  only  less  nearly  un 
in  this  country  than  in  China.     In  the  matter  of  ancest< 

1  See  Griffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan,  p.  80/,  and  the  work  of  F 
Kum6  from  which  he  quotes. 

3  Says  Dr.  Biartin  {Ibid.,  p.  168):  ''The  writings  and  the  institu 
the  Chinese  are  not,  like  those  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Hebrews,  p 
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i=ihip  the  imported  Confucian  ethics  and  the  practices  of  Bud- 
^dhism  are  at  one  with  the  indigenous  religion.    Shinto,  or  Kamir 
'W^O'Miehi — *^  the  way  of  the  gods,''  was,  as  its  bible  (^Kcjiki) 
0>how8,  a  mixture  of  cosmogonic  myths,  crude  theology,  and 
cMrtain  outlines  of  history.    Under  the  influence  of  a  divine 
^Tommand,  the  Tamato  men  came  from  the  **  High  Plain  of 
TIeaven ''  to  conquer  the  land.    The  Sun  was  both  their  an- 
cestress and  their  goddess ;  and  their  chief,  or  Mikado,  was  the 
vicegerent  of  the  heavenly  gods.    His  line  of  descendants,  and 
his  fellow  conquerors  and  ministers,  and  even  the  conquered 
chieftains  who  submitted  to  their  sway,  became  in  later  genera- 
tbiis  worshipped  as  gods.     Traces  of  an  earlier  and  higher 
fonn  of  the  worship  of  Heaven  (as  in  China,  although  not  with 
die  same  historical  distinctness)  are  said  to  exist  in  Japan.^ 

The  modifications  undergone  by  ancestor-worship  in  China 
tad  Japan  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  similar  process  of 
differentiation  and  formation  of  new  unities  goes  on  in  the 
bibber  forms  of  animal-worship.  A  certain  loose  species  of  unifi- 
cation takes  place  when  any  class  of  natural  objects  is  wor- 
sbipped  or  thought  worthy  of  divine  honors  on  account  of  its 
}Ka«t-personal  relation  to  men.     Thus  the  Mexicans  invoke 

^'Hh  the  idea  of  God;  it  is  nevertheless  expressed  in  their  ancient  books 

^th  80  mueh  clearness  as  to  make  us  wonder  and  lament  that  it  has  left 

•0  f«tnt  an  impresaon  on  the  national  mind."    But  the  more  cautious  view 

^  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith  (Chinese  Characteristics,  p.  292)  seems  more 

'^^ifctly  to  represent  the  truth  of  the  case.    This  writer  admits  the  wide 

^^reocy  and  remote  antiquity  among  the  Chinese  of  a  belief  in  a  Divine 

Being  that   hints  at  its  personality,  but  to  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 

^Bi^ple  was  erected,  of  which  no  image  was  made,  and  to  which  no  worship 

^"^tinct  from  the  worship  of  heaven  and  earth  as  natural  objects  was  paid. 

^'^  word  "Heaven"  is,  indeed,  often  used  in  the  Chinese  classics  so  as  to 

^^^^yny  the  idea  of  Personality  and  righteous  Will.    But  it  is  also  used  in 

*  *>ianner  which  suggests  very  little  of  either;  and  when  we  read  in  the  com- 

^'^^vitaiy  that  "Heaven  is  a  Principle,"  we  feel  that  "the  vagueness  of  the 

^^''i^  is  at  a  maximum." 

^  Bee  the  work  on  Ancestor-Worship  and  Japanese  Law,  by  Nobushige 
^oasumi,  p.  1/. 
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the  tree  as  *'  Tota,'*  or  *'  Our  Father.*'    The  early  Romaiu  pa- 
fioniiied  the  clear  sky  as  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  nourishing 
earth  as  Tellus,  the  germination  and  growth  of  grain  as  CereB; 
and  they  made  Ops  a  presiding  deity  oyer  the  hanresti  and 
Pales  over  the  flocks.    As  was  the  case  in  the  native  religion 
of  Japan,  so  very  widely  have  the  heavenly  bodies  been  w(V* 
shipped  as  the  ancestors  of  men ;  but  they  are  also  the  supxeme 
and  most  impressive  objects  of  natural  worship.     Among  tke 
Redskins  of  North  America,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Afrioam. 
iis  well  as  conspicuously  in  early  Aiyan,  Semitic,  and  Egyptiin 
religious  beliefs,  the  deification  of  the  Sun  is  found.    And  he 
who  has  seen  sun-rise  upon  the  Himalayas  from  Prospect  Hill« 
Darjeeling,  no  longer  wondera  at  this  form  of  nature-woish^* 
The  Moon — with  her  softer  light,  and  weirder,  more  mysteri- 
ous, but  for  this  reason  apparently  more  potent  influences — 
has  been  in  certain  places  even  more  important  as  a  deity 
The  Brazilian  tribe,  Ipurinas,  for  example,  address  the  moo^ 
as  tlieir  divine  ancestor,  ^^  Our  Father '" ;  and  the  eastern  EskS 
mos  say  that  their  divine  ancestors  came  from  the  moon  to  tl»' 
earth.     Planets  and  stars,  and  the  elements  of  the  more  obT^^ 
ous  sort — such  as  Earth,  Air,  Water,  and  Fire — readily  lea  ^ 
themselves  to  be  made  tbe  ^iiaai-personified  superior  objects  c^ 
worship. 

Among  the  elements  that  are  readily  regarded  as  godlike 
the  Fire,  which  is  so  mysterious  and  so  much  alive  itself,  s^ 
powerful  as  a  giver  and  destroyer  of  life,  is  conspicuous^ 
The  Romans  kept  the  sacred  fire  perpetually  burning,  kindle£ 
eveiy  morning  and  covered  every  evening  by  the  master  of  tfa0 
house ;  and  with  its  existence  the  fate  of  the  family  was  thought* 
to  be  bound  up.  Prayer  eighty-four  of  the  Orphic  hymns  runs 
'-  Render  us  always  prosperous,  always  happy,  O  Fire :  Thou: 
who  art  eternal,  l)eautiful,  and  young.''  And  in  the  Alcestis  oB 
Euripides,  when  she  is  about  to  give  her  life  to  her  husband^ 
she  invokes  the  sacred  fire :  ^^  O  Divinity,  mistress  of  tbc£ 
house,  for  the  last  time  I  fall  before  thee  and  address  thee  inf 
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my  prayers.  .  .  .  Watch  over  my  children  who  will  have  no 
mother.*'  In  the  religion  of  the  Parsis  also  it  is  the  worship 
of  fire  which  remains  as  a  factor  of  nature-worship  united  with 
the  religioua  teachings  of  Zoroastrianism.  In  Guatemala  and 
daewhere  Fire  was  early  adored  as  the  primeval  and  greatest 
diyinity.  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  gods  speak  through  the  crack- 
ling of  the  twigs  set  ablaze ;  and  Agni,  or  Fire  personified,  is 
one  of  the  chief  gods.  The  deification  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
nisiog  to  a  place  among  the  principal  divinities  of  those  which 
Uow  from  certain  quarters,  is  easy  for  the  savage  and  half-civi- 
liied  imagination :  for  do  not  the  winds  resemble  spirits  in  the 
ny  they  come  and  go ;  and  are  they  not  indeed  lords  over  the 
douds,  the  rain,  and  the  fate  of  man  by  land  and  sea  ?  The 
Eiitfa,  however,  is  obviously  the  all-embracing  source  of  life ; 
from  whose  womb  all  l)eings  proceed,  and  on  whose  nourishing 
boeom  all  depend  for  sustenance  and  growth.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  ^he  is  made  a  great  goddess  and  adored  by  the 
Aztecs  as  ^  Beloved  Mother,"  and  by  the  Peruvians  as  the  di- 
vine Mama  Cocha  ? 

As  in  the  development  of  the  individual  no  fixed  line  can 
1m  drawn  between  that  unification  of  experience  which  is  mainly 

« 

unpolsive,  unintelligent,  and  enforced  from  without,  and  the 
^^■ufication  in  which  intelligence  and  choice  having  certain 
'^eoognized  ends  in  view  play  an  important  part,  so  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  religious  life  of  the  race.   Therefore  what  we  have 
<^ho8en  to  call  ^^  amalgamation  "  and  what  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood by  *^  syncretism  "  cannot  be  sharply  distinguished.     It  is 
Pl^in,  however,  that  when  man  begins  to  construct  his  concep- 
^ns  of  Divine  Being  into  some  kind  of  a  unity,  and  to  make 
^^  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  ideas,  the  pat- 
^^  of  his  own  social  and  political  organizations  affords  the 
^^t  example  of  a  way.    The  result  of  the  attempt  must  be 
^KOe  form  of  differentiation  tending  to  a  higher  form  of  unity. 
^ow,  instead  of  3rielding  himself  so  completely  to  the  confusing 
^^piessions  of  a  seemingly  unorganized  spiritual  environment, 


*k 
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where  caprice  rales  and  the  only  supremacy  is  that  of  the  mo- 
mentaiy  triumph  of  trickeiy  or  of  power,  his  improved  value- 
judgments  liave  a  voice  in  deciding  how  the  differences  shall  bo 
reconciled  and  the  unification  brought  about.  Thus  the  invis- 
ible superhuman  spirits,  in  which  man  believes  and  which  be 
regards  with  all  the  natural  variety  of  his  affectional  nature, 
themselves  approach  one  another  for  purposes  of  a  social  or  po- 
litical union.  In  doing  this  they,  in  a  measure  at  least,  reconcile 
their  own  differences ;  the  gods  form  a  sort  of  social  compsct 
against  the  attacks  of  rival  or  unfriendly  groups  of  simibyr 
spirits.  It  is  man  who  thus  recognizes  tlie  truth  of  what  be 
himself  effects.  He  himself  and  the  Divine  Being,  in  all  its 
different  manifestations,  are  essentially  some  sort  of  a  social 
unity.  Among  the  Semites,  the  greater  natural  forces  and 
objects  were  in  this  way  made  one  with  the  sovereign  gods; 
a  "  King  of  kings  "  and  "Lord  of  lords"  because  the  Ruler 
of  nature,  and  of  men  and  of  gods.  But  in  Greece  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Roman  Empire  the  process  of  syncretism  which 
resulted  in  the  prevalent  types  of  religion  was  of  a  quite  diffe^ 
ent  sort. 

The  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  unification  of  religious 
conceptions  and  practices  becomes,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  the  history  of  the  social  progress  of  mankind. 
Now  no  other  form  of  human  social  union  is  on  the  whole  so 
important  in  the  differentiation  and  unification  of  the  religions 
of  man  as  is  the  family.  Where  the  relation  of  the  father  to 
the  family  is  unstable  and  lacking  in  dignity,  the  gods  can  be 
conceived  of  only  in  a  low  and  imperfect  way.  Kinship  through 
the  father,  the  patriarchal  family  life,  the  abandonment  of  the 
chief  place  by  the  women  of  the  clan,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
the  worship  of  male  in  preference  to  female  divinities.  With  tliis 
tnuisference  of  religious  allegiance  there  is  likely  to  follow  the 
cessation  of  prostitution  and  free  love  as  an  indulgence  or  duty 
connected  with  religion.^    In  all  religions  therefore,  we  expect 

>  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  82^,  daims  that  the  esrigf 
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to  find  duads  and  triads  of  gods,  which  represent  the  father  and 
the  mother,  either  with  or  without  a  child;  and  when  the 
Fatherhood  of  the  Divine  Being  becomes  established,  the  con- 
ception itself  is  changed  from  the  more  imperial  and  despotic 
forms  to  the  more  domestic  and  social.  The  influence  of  the  syn- 
cretism effected  in  this  way  upon  the  whole  subsequent  devel- 
qpment  of  any  particular  religion  is  made  especially  prominent 
in  Judaism ;  but,  above  all,  in  Christianity,  not  only  as  having 
its  sources  in  Judaism,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  as  emphasizing  the 
teaching  of  its  Founder  concerning  the  character  of  this  fatherly 
relation  between  God  and  man.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  conception,  ancestor-worship  and  the  higher  forms  of 
nature-worship  became  differentiated  from  other  religions  and 
internally  unified. 

In  the  case  of  the  religions  of  Greece  the  changes  which 
went  on  in  respect  of  the  conception  of  Soul  and  soul-life  proved 
an  important  principle  for  differencing  these  religions  from 
others  and  for  giving  them  a  unity  of  their  own.  On  compar- 
ing the  religious  development  of  the  Greeks  with  that  of  Ju- 
daism, Buddhism,  Christianity,  or  Islam,  its  lack  of  unity  in  any 
organized  way  is  noticeable  :  '^  Like  the  heathen  peoples  of  the 
Orient  the  Greeks  knew  neither  a  special  religious  community 
nor  a  unified  religious  tradition  of  a  fundamental  type." '  But 
^e  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  intensely  and  intelligently  anthro- 
pomorphic, in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Greek 
pantheon  was  made  up  of  beings  constructed  after  the  pattern 
of  human  ideals  of  strength,  beauty,  and  intelligence,  associated 
in  the  well-known  ways  of  human  society.     The  gods  were 

Semitic  deities  were  chiefly  female,  and  that  even  Judaism,  with  the  purer 
wonhip  of  Yahweh,  aroee  out  of  this  form  of  religion.  But  this  claim  is 
very  doubtful;  and  the  predominatingly  male  character  of  all  the  Babylon- 
ian divinities  is  traceable  as  far  back  as  2500  b.  c.  (Jastrow,  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  pp.  11 6/7.)  Indeed,  the  tendency  finally  resulted  in 
recognizing  only  one  goddess,  or  "great-mother,''  representing  the  principle 
of  generation. 

1  See  Onippe,  Oriechische  Mythologie  and  Religionsgeschichte,  I,  p.  1. 
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Selves.  And  when,  after  the  earlier  Ionian  coltare  of  the  Greeks 
had  declined  and  the  Hellenic  coltnre  was  beginning,  **  the  old 
simplicity  of  earlier  Greek  religion  reyiyed,'*  this  characteristic 
of  thorough-going  humanity  was  modified  in  the  form  of  its  ex- 
pression but  was  not  essentially  changed.  The  new  interest 
in  soul-worship,  as  it  showed  itself  in  various  offerings  to  the 
dead,  in  hero- worship,  in  the  worship  of  the  household  gods  and 
the  gods  of  the  clan,  and  in  institutions  like  the  prytanenm 
table  as  a  feast  with  the  gods  of  the  state,^  was  not  precisely  of 
the  same  order  as  that  shown  by  similar  obsenrances  among 
the  Egyptians  or  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  connected  soul- 
worship  with  larger  and  higher  vieMrs  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
mortality of  the  human  Self. 

Thus  from  the  confusion  of  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism 
the  more  definite  varieties  of  ancestor-worship  and  nature-wor- 
ship, in  their  more  elaborate  forms,  arise  and  are  themselves 
amalgamated  with  each  other  and  with  various  other  forms  of 
religious  beliefe  and  cult.  But  by  that  more  intelligent  and 
purposeful  rearrangement  of  different  and  contending  religrioos 
beliefo  and  rites  which  we  have  called  Syncretism,  new  forms 
of  religion,  with  a  higher  character  for  unity,  originate  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind. 

With  respect  to  religion  as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  man's 
evolution,  variability  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
principle ;  unification  and  stability  are  the  facts  which,  when 
they  are  facts,  demand  special  recognition  and  some  more  de- 
finite attempt  to  account  for  their  origin  and  continuance.  We 
find,  for  example,  among  the  Romans  an  impressive  multiplica- 
tion of  tbe  gods  in  the  case  of  the  Di  Indigetes^  or  '^  minor  and 
departmental  deities/*  This  results  in  Sator,  or  a  spirit  of 
sowing,  Occator,  or  a  spirit  of  harrowing,  Sterculinius,  of 
manuring,  Cardea,  of  hinges,  Limentinus,  of  the  threshold, 
Locutius,  of  talking,  Cunina,  of  the  cradle,  etc.  But  the  irra- 
tionality and  almost  insane  tendency  which  is  implied  in  such 
^Compare  Wheeler,  Dionysos  and  Immortality,  p.  28/. 
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a  minute  differentiation  is  checked  and  turned  in  the  other 
direction  by  the  process  of  syncretism. 

The  process  of  Syncretism  may  take  several  forms,  among 
which  the  more  prominent  are  (1)  identification,  whether 
founded  in  reality  or  artificial  and  mythological;  (2)  social 
subordination  or  some  other  form  of  creating  social  unities ; 
(8)  speculative  synthesis  or  such  as  results  in  pantheistical 
conceptions,  from  whose  point  of  view  all  the  gods  are  regarded 
as  manifestations  or  incarnations  of  One  and  the  same  Divine 
Being.  Of  these  three  forms  the  first  two  are  present  and 
operative  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  factors  derived 
from  different  sources;  and  the  difference  as  respects  these 
fonps,  between  amalgamation  and  syncretism  is  one  of  degree. 
But  the  third  form  of  synthesis  is  more  distinctiy  reflective  and 
deliberate ;  it  elevates  into  a  theory  the  vague  feelings  of  a 
spiritual  unity  which  characterize  man*s  earlier  attitude  of 
belief  and  worship  toward  the  Object  of  religion. 

Instances  of  all  these  three  forms  of  syncretism  are  abundant. 
In  the  ''  Book  of  the  Dead  "  (chap.  XVII,  lines  42f)  it  is  said 
that  **  Osiris  came  to  Mendes ;  there  he  met  the  soul  of  Ra ; 
they  embraced  and  became  as  one  soul  in  two  souls.'*  The 
principle  of  syncretism  is  applied  in  its  extreme  form  where 
the  Divine  One  is  made  perpetually  to  create  ^*  his  own  members 
which  are  the  gods  ** ;  or  where  some  god  announces  :  **  I  am 
the  maker  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  ...  It  is  I  that  have 
given  to  all  the  gods  the  soul  that  is  within  them.  ...  I  am 
Chapera  in  the  morning,  Ra  at  noon,  Tmu  in  the  evening.**  ^ 
This  form  of  unification  to  which,  when  fully  accomplished,. 
Max  Miiller  gave  the  name  of  ^'  henotheism  *'  is  the  rather  to 
be  recognized  as  something  existing,  almost  or  quite  every- 
where present,  but  with  every  variety  of  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  completeness.  In  the  avatars  of  Hinduism  we  have  an- 
other form  of  reflective  syncretism.    And  nowhere  else  per- 

1  See  D'Alviella,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  GonoeptioQ  of  God,  p.  213/; 
aod  compare  Renouf,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  226/. 
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haps — certainly  not,  in  so  early  times — ^has  the  refleotiTe  spirit 
of  man  so  powerfully  operated  to  produce  a  controlling  unifica- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  religion,  without  coming  to  a  clearly 
defined  Monotheism,  as  in  India. 

The  earliest  examples  of  a  speculative  syncretism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hindu  schools  of  religious  philosophy.     Of  the 
six  orthodox  systems  of  Brahmanism  it  may  be  said  that  each 
one  emphasizes^  and  so  theoretically  unifies,  some  one  import- 
ant group  of  the  truths  of  this  religion :  (1)  Mimamaarsystem, 
the  theory  of  offerings  and  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
Vedic  writings ;  (2)  the  Vedanta  system,  the  theoiy  of  the 
world  as  Mdyd^  the  soul  as  eternal,  and  its  goal  the  onicm  with 
Brahm ;  (3)  Sankhya,  the  way  of  salvation  as  the  release  of 
the  soul  from  its  bondage  to  matter  by  the  overcoming  of 
desire;  (4) 'Yoga,  the  art  or  right  practice  for  effecting  lliii 
union  with  Divine  Being ;  and  (5)  and  (6)  Nyaya  and  Vaisei- 
hika,  the  metaphysics  of  the  material  world  and  of  the  sool* 
Thus  by  processes  of  reflective  thinking,  after  the  fashion  of 
schools  of  philosophy,  religion  was  centuries  ago  differentiate^ 
and  fonned  into  unities  of  a  speculative  order.     This  &ct  ^ 
evidence  toward  a  conclusion  which  may  also  be  placed  o^ 
psychological  grounds, — ^namely,  that  one  of  the  most  importa^^ 
and  constant  factors  in  man's  religious  development  is  tl^^ 
answer  which  any  particular  religion  gives  to  his  metaphysics^ 
needs.    No  religion  is  possible  without  the  assumption  of     ^ 
supersensible  Reality  for  its  Object;  and  the  religions  of  tl^^ 
world  are  differentiated  and  unified  in  accordance  with  tfap--'' 
particular  answer  which  each  one  of  them  makes  to  these  need^^ 
Nor  does  this  principle  of  differentiation  apply  to  the  schodb^ 
of  religious  philosophy  alone ;  it  applies  also  to  the  crud< 
metaphysics  of  the  most  savage  mind. 

All  the  great  world-religions  present  many  illustrations- 
are  illustrations  themselves,  indeed,  in  their  varied  growths,- 
of  all  the  principles  and  forms  of  differentiation  and  unificatio:^ 
already  discussed.    The  processes  of  amalgamation  and  syncr^^ 
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tism  may,  then,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  re- 
Ugions  life  and  deyelopment  of  hamanity.  In  the  light  of  this 
truth  we  shall  now  consider  the  different  particular  religions. 
According  to  Erman,'  the  one  certain  conclosiou  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  religions  condition  in  the  Nile  Valley  is  that  Egypt 
originally  had  oo  single  religion  common  to  its  entire  territory. 
At  a  very  ancient  period  a  belief  in  Ra,  the  Son-god,  who 
joomeys  in  a  boat  over  the  heavens,  or  lives  in  Heaven,  was 
QQiversal.  But  everywhere  he  who  needed  supernatural 
ud  resorted  for  it  to  the  divinities  of  his  own  district  or  city ; 
-—as,  for  example,  Ptah  in  Memphis,  Atnm  in  Heliopolis, 
Osiris  in  Abydoe,  Amon  in  Thebes,  ete.  These  gods  of  the 
locality  manifested  themselves  moet  frequently  in  some  ani- 
tnal  form ;  Ptah  in  the  form  of  the  bull  Apis,  Amon  in  the 
tsm,  Sb(^  in  the  crocodile.  "  The  god  of  a  nome  was  held  to 
be  themlerofUie  gods  within  it,  Creator  of  the  worid.  Giver  of 
■11  good  things ;  and  it  mattered  little  to  his  adherents  that 
another  deity  played  a  precisely  similar  part  in  some  adjacent 
Dome  where  their  own  god  was  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
place."  '  Some  of  these  gods  might  be  enemies  of  others ;  and 
thus  quarrels  between  the  different  nomes  might  arise.  But  a 
oeitain  unification  of  religion  necessarily  took  place  as  a  result 
off  s  growing  geographical  and  political  unity.  Migrating  fam- 
ilies took  their  gods  with  them  from  district  to  district ;  and 
■s  uy  particular  district  or  city  gained  in  importance,  its  prin- 
eapsl  divinity  gained  correspondingly.  Thus  the  worship  of 
Osiiis,  originally  the  god  of  Abydos,  early  absorbed  the  devo- 
^oo  and  even  the  personal  existence  formeriy  belonging  to 
'**'ier  gods.  "  The  consequence  of  this  pi-ocess  was  that  with 
'^o  advance  of  civilization  religion  assumed  constantly  more 
***d  more  simple  forms." '     It  was  the  principle  of  identification, 

*  ^igyptiea  vind  .^gyptiaches  Leben  in  Altertum,  chap.  XII,  Die  Religion, 
P-  3SI. 

^Wiedem&no,  Rdigion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian*,  p.  11. 
'  Ennan,  Ibid.,  p.  353/. 
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however,  which  gained  the  ascendency  for  Ra,  with  whom 
ahnost  all  the  other  gods  could  be  associated  in  saboidinatioD. 
Some  few,  like  Sbok,  the  water^god  whose  form  was  a  crooo> 
dile,  did  not,  however,  easily  lend  themselves  to  any  process  of 
assimilation.    Thus  what  Erman  has  aptly  called  a  *'  divine 
vMadbwin,  compontum  '^ — Amon-Ra-Harmachis-Atum — came  to  be 
denominated  tlie  ^^  one  only  and  truly  living  god/*  ^    This  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  seems  to  have  been  helped  by  the  in- 
forming king,  Amenhdtep  IV,  and  dogmatically  propagated 
from  house  to  house  by  sacred  hymns.    In  these  hymns  the 
Sun-god  is  addressed  as  the  truly  alone  God,  the  creator  of  aO 
things  and  the  Lord  of  time.     But  the  popular  reactions  against 
such  high  doctrine  left  the  lower  forms  of  religion  still  in  poa- 
session  of  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  multitudes.     To  the  pq>- 
ular  gods  the  popular  heart  remained  faithful  throughout 

Yet  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  there  appear,  not  infre- 
quently in  very  ancient  times,  flashes  of  light,  or  glimmerings 
that  seem  to  lead  the  soul  out  of  the  darkness ;  but  then  sub- 
side and  leave  it  to  wander  back  again.    Evidences  of  genoii^^ 
and  heartfelt  piety,  with  purer  conceptions  of  the  divine  natat^ 
and  of  man's  right  relations  to  the  Divine,  are  also  not  wal^^ 
ing.     "  Pray  for  thyself  with  a  heartful  of  love,  whose  wor^ 
remain  concealed,  that  He  may  grant  thee  thy  needs,  may  he^^ 
thy  words,  and  may  accept  thy  oflfering."     Yet  this  is  the  ckp^' 
ception  of  God  held  by  the  exalted,  by  the  devout  monarch  ^^^ 
the  instructed  priest ;  while  as  yet  to  the  state  and  the  prie^*^ 
hood  the  multitude  of  individual  souls  are — to  borrow  an  o 
pressive  phrase — "  only  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  wagon."  * 

That  motley  grouping  of  religious  beliefe  and  ceremonii 
with  its  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  and  complexity, 
has  prevailed  in  India  for  centuries,  is  held  together  by 
"  three-fold  cord "  which  is  not  easily  to  be  sundered, 
first  thread  in  this  cord,  which  binds  the  reflective  intelligen 

^  In  the  phraseology  of  the  hymns  to  the  Sun;  Ibid,,  p.  354/. 
s  So  Ennan,  Ibid.,  p.  370. 
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of  the  more  thoughtful  classes  (and  in  India  a  cerbun  thoaght- 
fol  reflectiveness  extends  to  a  eorprising  depth  of  mateiial  and 
social  d^radation),  is  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Being  of 
the  World.  This  Pantheism  is  mystical,  poedcal,  and  mytiio- 
logical,  rather  than  scientifio  or  philosophical,  in  the  modem 
meaning  of  the  latter  term.  Its  best  expression  results  in  the 
two  most  important  tenets  of  the  Brahmanisni  of  the  Upani- 
shads  ;  and  these  tenets  are,  (1)  the  existence  of  a  World-soul 
■A  the  great  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship ;  and  (2) 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  a  cultivated  knowledge  of,  and  a 
onion  with,  this  World-soul.  But  the  theoretical  strand  of 
the  three-fold  cord  would  never  hold  together  such  varied  dif- 
ferentiatioQB,  were  it  not  for  the  other  two  strands  with  which 
it  is  combined.  These  are,  first,  a  belief  in  the  indispensable 
Talne  for  salvation  of  the  prescribed  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sac- 
rifices, with  which  men  must  try  to  avoid  the  anger  and  gain 
the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  by  which  alone  "  merit "  is  to  be 
olitained ;  and,  secondly,  the  irresistible  tension  and  apparently 
tulneakable  strength — without  a  complete  overthrow  of  Hin- 
duism— of  the  prevalent  system  of  caste.  Such  are  the  forms 
of  nnifioation  peculiar  to  the  differentiations  grouped  under  the 
religions  of  India.  Of  these  differentiations  themselves  enough 
for  the  present  has  already  been  said. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  ancient  world  does  the  free  creative 
^X^t  of  a  gifted  race  show  itself  so  plainly  in  the  construction 
^f  nligions  conceptions  and  beliefs  as  among  the  Greek-speak- 
ing peoples.  That  their  earliest  historical  development  of  the 
religious  consciousness  was  free  from  fetish-worship,  ancestor^ 
vOTship,  and  worship  of  natural  objects  of  both  a  lower  and  a 
higher  grade,  is  not  a  credible  a  priori  assumption.  Moreover, 
SB  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  traces  of  the  passage  of  the 
Greeks — here,  as  elsewhere,  the  multitudes  of  the  people — 
'^tiugh  the  st^e  marked  by  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism. 
'odeed,  here  as  elsewhere,  these  multitudes  remained  through- 
^ttoQO  small  extent  in  this  lower  stage  of  development.     But 
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Uio  paucity  of  either  litexary  or  arcIuBologioal  traoee  of  the 
deification  of  stones,  trees,  animals,  and  other  natural  objecti, 
us  compared  with  other  contemporaneous  nations,  is  the  ie> 
luarkable  thing  in  the  religious  history  of  this  gifted  people.^ 
Shall  we  say  that  Homer  and  Hesiod — if  not  the  Oreeks  of  the 
ago  of  these  poets — were  ashamed  of  the  lower  forms  of  wor- 
ship prevailing  in  their  time  ? 

The  characteristic  Greek  religion  was  a  polytheism  of  a  dis- 
tinctly and  definitively  anthropomorphic  type.  The  Greek  gods 
are  men ; — ^not  ^^  superhuman,"  because  conceived  of  as  more 
like  the  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  and  dreaded  spiritual 
energies  of  Nature,  but  because  they  are  more  strong,  heroic, 
swift  and  brave,  more  beautiful  and  exalted  in  life,  than  are 
mundane  men.  Thus  they  are  differentiated  as  men  of  a  superior 
tyi)e  of  character  are  differentiated  from  the  multitude  or  com- 
mon herd.  The  divine  beings  were,  therefore,  frankly  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  human  beings  in  a  superlative 
degree;  thus  they  appeared  naturally,  and  oftentimes  with 
extreme  naivete,  as  wanting  in  character  for  purity  and 
peaceableness.  From  a  certain  point  of  view  the  gods  of 
Greece  fell  far  below  the  Buddhistic  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being  of  the  Universe  and  the  Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahura  Mazda. 
The  fine  and  true  thing,  however,  about  the  Greek  religion, 
and  the  thing  wliich  g^ave  to  all  its  conceptions  the  free  spirit 
of  unification  which  they  possess,  is  this :  The  Divine  Being 
is  preeminently  a  rational  and  social  affair.  It  is  the  actuality 
of  a  free  community  composed  of  fair  and  strong  personalities. 
Even  taken  thus,  the  conception  lacked  that  which  Judaism 

^  In  ancient  Greece,  as  in  Babylonia,  the  sacrifices  offered  to  tiie  dead  an- 
cestors on  their  graves  were  designed  to  appease  and  propitiate  their  q>irits 
rather  than  to  show  honor  and  affection  toward  them.  In  the  earliest  his- 
tory also,  we  find  that  "Greek  religion  was  a  thing  of  the  pdtis,  the  city 
built  of  the  amalgamated  tribes  and  clans.  With  the  pclis  it  stood,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  fclis  as  a  unit  of  government  it  fell.  Its  gods  were 
chief  citizens  of  the  paliBf  honorary  members  6f  the  associated  guilds." 
Wheeler,  Dionysos  and  Immortality,  p.  65. 
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in  80  high  s  d^ree, — namely,  the  con-viotion  that 
ghteousness  in  Reality  is  of  iDOOmparable  valae  and  is  an  es- 
mtial  and  eternal  moment,  or  central  and  controlling  factor 
[  all  that  is  truly  Divine. 

A  distinctly  obvious  but  arroated  movement  to  perfect  the 
rreek  conception  of  the  gods  by  conforming  it  to  the  ideal  of 

perfect  ethical  Spirit,  was  made  by  the  Greek  tragedians 
nd  moralists.  In  this  movement  .^schylos  is  especially 
■omineat  with  his  plea  for  the  conviction  that  Zeus  is  the 
pttroD,  protector,  and  pattern  of  righteousness.  To  this  move- 
Mat  by  tragedians  and  moralists  was  added  the  more  powerful 
ind  effective  influences  of  the  Greek  philosophic  mind.  A 
Qooession  of  reflective  spirits,  unmatched  in  all  the  history  of 
be  ancient  worid,  strove  by  philosophic  reflection  to  remove 
la  anthropomorphic  defects  from  the  conception  of  God,  and 
>  exalt  Him  as  Infinite  and  Absolute  above  all  human  limita- 
ODs  and  imperfections.  Parallel  with  this  movement,  and  as 
1  essential  corollary  from  its  premises,  was  the  growth  of  the 
inception  of  the  human  soul  as  divine  in  nature  and  destiny, 
td  of  the  incomparable  worth  of  its  rational  life.  These 
shievements  of  the  Greek  religious  spirit,  while  they  never 
Tred  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  corresponding  beliefs  and  prao- 
ces  among  ^e  Greeks  themselves,  entered  into  the  most  impor- 
■bt  and  abiding  possession  of  the  religious  development  of 
Unanity  through  this  influence  upon  Christianity. 
The  sober,  practical,  business-like  temperament  of  the  Ro- 
ans, and  their  unequalled  gift  at  domestic  and  political  or- 
mization,  gave  a  marked  unity  of  character  to  all  the  various 
>anges  of  religion  among  them  during  their  entire  history, 
'ith  the  Rouians  to  the  very  end,  religion  was  a  matter  of 
tizenship  rather  than  of  philosophy,  poetry,  private  ethics,  or 

the  satisfaction  of  the  individual's  religious  needs.  Thus 
ome  wsfl  always  most  tolerant  of  ot^er  and  foreign  gods, 
henever  their  worship  did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  or  to 
^reaten  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  state.    But  the  nar 
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tional  leligion  was  indifferent  to  those  spiritnal  satis&otimiB 
and  personal  needs  of  the  individual  to  which  Christianity 
made  so  forceful  and  effective  an  appeal.  The  control  of  reli- 
gious emotion  and  of  all  exhibitions  of  religions  enthusiasm  as 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  was  characteristic  of 
Rome.^ 

The  Romans,  therefore,  furnish  a  most  instructive  lesson  in 
the  methods  of  syncretism  in  religion.     From   the   earliest 
moments  of  reflection  two  classes  of  gods  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, the  di  indigetes  and  the  di  novemides.     On  the  basis 
of  various  kinds  of  evidence,  but  especially  that  derived  from 
the  oldest  stone  calendars  of  the  festival  tables,  Wissowa'  de- 
rives a  list  of  thirty-three  of  these  oldest  of  the  gods.     Among 
the  more  prominent  of  these  throughout  Roman  history  an» 
Juppiter,  Mars,  Neptune,  Saturn,  Ceres,  Janus,  Lares,  Quirinu^k^ 
et  alt.     Even  in  these  earliest  times  a  certain  unification 
already  taken  place  by  the  pairing  of  the  gods : — e.  ^.,  Jam 
and  Vesta,  Jovis  and  Jovino,  Faunus  and  Fauna,  Liber  am.  ^ 
Libera,  Mars  and  Nerio,  Neptunus  and  Salacia,  etc.     The  saii:^< 
tendency  to  unification  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  groapiiB.£ 
of  the  gods  into  divine  families  (^famuli  divt).      Another 
of  unification  was  a  somewhat  definite  ranking  of  the 
which  assigned  to  Juppiter  (whose  priests  were  among 
flamines  majore%  from  the  oldest  times  downward),  Mars  (c 
ways  the  war-god),  and  Quirinus. 

In  all  these  conceptions,  there  is  manifest  a  relative  deficieni 
of  imagination  and  mythological  energy ;  on  the  other 
there  is  an  abundant  demonstration  of  the  very  prosaic 
practical  nature  of  the  early  Roman  people.   But  we  can  scarcc^^S 

1  See  Oakesxnith,   The  Religion  of  Plutarch;  and  the  quotation 
Boissier,  p.  9  (note). 

3  Religion  und  Cultus  der  R6mer  [volume  V.  4  in  Mailer's  Handbueh]^ 
18/;  and  on  the  distinctions  of  divi  indigetea  and  divi  naveruidea,  oom] 
Liv.  VIII,  9.6;  Diodorus,  XXXVII,  17;  and  Tertullian,  ad  Nat.  II.  9, 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  di  publici  and  the  di  adventici:  See 
sowa  Ihid,,  pp.  90ff^ 
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Bay,  aa  Wissowa  does,^  that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  all 
personifying  of  natural  forces  and  natural  phenomena ;  for  to 
Juppiter,  as  the  **  all-comprehending  heaven-god,"  there  is  as- 
signed the  definite  work  of  sending  rain  and  sunshine.  Nor 
can  it  be  held  that  ethical  ideas  are  wholly  wanting  to  this  an- 
cient  and  rude  pantheon ;  for,  although  ethical  ideals  are  not 
personified  in  any  of  the  gods,  Juppiter  shows  to  men  from  the 
heavens  his  pleasure  or  displeasure  at  their  conduct;  and 
Tellus,  the  ^*  divine  incorporation  of  a  cultivated  field,"  receives 
the  seed  and  yields  or  withholds  the  fruit. 

A  similar  process  of  differentiation  according  to  a  practical 
specialization  of  functions  allotted  to  different  divinities  is  ex- 
tended among  the  lesser  gods.  The  house  with  its  door  is  kept 
by  the  divine  being,  Janus ;  the  hearth  is  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  Vesta;  the  boundary  stone  between  the  field  is 
guarded  hy  Terminus.  The  wood  (-Fawnw*),  meadow  (Pafe«), 
fountain  (JW«),  stream  ( Vbltumus^^  and  the  stages  of  agri- 
culture— sowing  (^Saturmis)^  gfrowth  (6Ve«),  harvest  (Op«), 
flowering  (^Flora)^  and  fruiting  (^Pomona)^ — as  well  as  the 
stages  of  human  life  from  birth  to  death  (^Mater  matuta  and 
Larentd)  are  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  appropriate  gods. 
Even  these  divisions  of  divine  activity  were  further  multiplied 
by  giving  to  each  province  a  deity  of  its  own,  yet  leaving  to 
each  house-door  its  own  Janus,  to  each  bit  of  gp'ound  its  own 
Lares,  to  every  hearth  its  own  Vesta.  The  sense  of  the  divine 
importance  of  the  citizen  house-holder,*  the  family,  the  tribe, 
the  state,  is  everywhere  dominant ;  the  sense  of  the  universal, 
all-pervading  life  of  nature  in  which  each  individual  has  his 
life  is  almost  lost. 

According  to  Wissowa,  the  next  important  step  in  the 
differentiation  and  unification  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
took  place  when  the  old  trinity  of  divinities  was  displaced 
by  a  new  trinity,  consisting  of  Juppiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
to  whom  a    temple    was  built   upon  a  height  commanding 

i  Ihid,,  p.  20. 
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the  capital  city.  Henceforth  these  Capitoline  gods  became 
the  ^^  great  gods  '*  of  the  Roman  state.  They  were  all,  indeed, 
Italian  gods ;  and  their  anion  into  a  trinity  was  brought  aboat 
by  Etruscan  influences  and  originally  established  in  Etniria 
after  the  pattern  of  the  corresponding  Greek  triad  (Zt^/H^ 
and  A^ra).^  Among  the  other  important  elements  incorpora- 
ted into  the  ancient  religion  and  cult  of  the  Romans  was  the 
worship  of  Diana,  from  the  neighboring  and  racially  allied  city 
of  Aricia.'^  Early  also  (probably  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Re- 
public) the  Heracles-cult,  of  Greek  origin,  was  introduced  into 
the  Roman  state-religion.  From  about  537  B.  c.  onward,  tbe 
Hellenizing  of  this  religion  went  forward ;  and  it  was  this  proc- 
ess, far  more  than  any  gpx)wth  in  philosophic  reflection,  which 
finally  undermined  and  overthrew  it.  In  the  later  process  of 
disintegration  philosophy,  no  doubt,  bore  a  somewhat  important 
part.  But  the  indifferentism  and  scepticism  of  the  RepuUio 
killed  religion  in  ancient  Rome  ;  and  as  Augustine '  affirms,  the 
gods  perished  ^^  not  by  hostile  incursion  but  by  neglect  of  the 
citizens." 

Another  form  of  unification,  although  to  a  relatively  limited 
extent,    operated   among  the  Romans,  as  elsewhere,  in  tb^ 
changes  of  religious  beliefs  and  cult.     This  was  the  multiplied 
tion  and  grouping  of  divinities  by  the  personifying  and  deifia^^ 
tion  of  abstract  conceptions.     To  this  process  the  conceptio^^ 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  as  supreme  male  and  female  heavenJ^T 
divinities  readily  lent  themselves.     Hence  we  have  Jupit^^ 

1  WisBOwa,  Ibid,,  p.  36. 

3  It  Lb  largely  upon  the  basis  of  this  worship  that  Professor  Fraxer  in  X''' 
**  The  Golden  Bough''  builds  up  his  elaborate  theory  of  the  origin  and  natL^^ 
of  religion.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  even  this  slender  basia  for  ^ 
large  a  structure  is  in  any  important  respect  tenable  in  the  form  in  whidi  '^ 
presents  it.  Apparently,  it  was  as  the  guardian  goddess  of  a  league  compel 
ing  several  cities,  of  which  Aricia  was  chief,  that  Diana  became  so  wid^/ 
adopted:  and  not  because  of  occult  peculiarities  in  her  worship. 
Wissowa,  Ibid.f  p.  199/. 

»  De  civitate  dei,  VI,  2. 


c 
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Fnlgnr,  TonanB,  and  Victor;  and  Jono  Lncina,  Moneta, 
B^ina,  Soapes ;  and  Venus,  Felix,  Viotrix,  Genetrix,  etc.  la 
a  different  ntanneT  Fidius  is  conceived  of  as  originally  one  with 
Jnpiter,  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  fidea,  the  public  faitii. 
So  Padicitia,  Qoies,  and  Clementia,  are  divine  perBonifications 
of  homan  qualities.  In  spite  of  the  seeming  determination  of 
tlie  Romans  to  make  every  god  mind  his  own  business  and  at- 
tend somewhat  strictly  to  his  own  work,  traces  of  what  Max 
MuUer  has  called  "  Henotheism  "  are  not  wholly  wanting  among 
Uiem.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  litanies,  Janns  is  addressed  as 
** good  creator "  and  "god  of  gods"  (^creator  honua  and  deu9 
itttm). 

Hie  last  phase  of  the  Roman  religion  followed  the  conoep- 
tioiis  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  later  Roman  Empire.  The 
emperora,  who  set  themselves  ap  as  at  the  same  time  gods  and 
rel^ions  reformeis  could  save  neither  tiie  state  nor  the  na- 
tional religion.  The  reforms  which  Jolius  CsBsar  had  in  mind 
and  which  Angnstus  andertook,  resulted  in  only  a  superficial 
and  tempot&ry  appearance  of  checking  the  process  which  was 
hastened  hj  the  coming  of  foreign  Egyptian  and  Oriental  cults, 
not  only  into  the  private  religions  practices  of  the  people,  but 
also  into  the  Roman  state-religion.  The  worship  of  Mithras  and 
«f  Isis  made  a  profound  impression  upon  a  people  who  had 
outgrown  and  out-worn  those  ancient  &itbs  which  had  given 
■tability  and  dominion  to  the  Republio  through  so  many  cen- 
tories.  As  the  priests  and  believeis  in  the  mysterioos  Egypt- 
ian cult,  in  white  linen  garments  and  with  shorn  heads,  and 
playing  exciting  and  strange  music,  moved  through  the  streets 
in  procession,  and  bore  aloft  the  symbols  of  the  dog^headed 
Aziabis  and  the  sacred  Isis  cow  ;  what  wonder  that  the  multi- 
Nides  and  the  more  intelligent  but  mystically  inclined  minds, 
'*'ere  captivated  and  drawn  away  to  the  new  faiths  I 

Like  the  God  of  Christianity,  these  new  gods  from  Egypt  and 
^yria  refused  to  amalgamate  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
t^»  of  the  ancient  Roman  state-religion.     They  claimed  to  be. 
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each  one,  the  true  and  all-oompiehending  DiTinilgr ;  and  tiMb 
worship  demanded  a  belief  in,  and  a  reepeot  for,  the  UniTind 
Life,  which  was  aomething  more  than  waa  oompnhended  it 
theproaaio  and  practical  belJeis  and  onlt  of  <he  aheient  Boiaam. 
The  anceatcal  and  state  gods  must  give  way  to  what  nf» 
sented,  in  howeyer  indefinite  and  unsatisfying  mannnr,  the  vnt 
veisal  needs  and  religious  functions  of  hnmanUgr.  WheadiM 
were  presented  in  the  higher  spiritual  form  which  beloiigs  tD 
the  content  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  differentimtioa  flat 
was  an  almost  complete  transformation,  took  place  in  the  »* 
ligious  life  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  as  Wissows  has  wd 
said :  ^  Julian  with  his  Neo-Platonism  was  no  more  a  '^restonr 
of  the  Roman  religion  "  than  Constantine  was.  But  Ae  idai 
of  the  state  as  a  divinely  connected  and  interrelatod  baaSift 
with  the  same  hearth  and  the  same  family  gods,  oontadns  i 
germ  of  truth  not  destined  to  perish.  And  Romaa  religifli 
has  profoundly  influenced  in  this  way  tiie  organiiartnn  sal 
perpetuation  of  the  Christian  religious  community, — thna  eoa* 
tributing  &ctors  of  development  to  the  religious  Uatoiy^f 
mankind  which  are  of  no  mean  order. 

In  connection  with  the  enforced  conversion  to  piefey  of  Iki 
Saxons  something  becomes  known  about  the  nature  of  tkflir 
early  religion  through  the  Ust  of  superstitious  and  idcdatrav 
practices  recorded  in  such  documents  as  the  indieiUmi  mifth 
stitionum  and  the  hamilia  de  %aerUegiii.  We  thus  disoover  tbat 
at  one  time  the  religion  of  the  Teutons  probably  cortespondsdlo 
that  of  the  other  forms  of  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Bpiritisn,  is 
its  worship  of  trees  and  springs,  its  mi^c  and  divination,  iticf 
ferings  to  the  dead ;  and  in  other  elemental  forms  of  religioQBte' 
lief  and  cult.  A  pantheon  of  nature-gods  is  also  in  existaiMa* 
Wodan  or  the  wind-god,  is  one  of  the  three  deities  whioh,iriA 
Donar  and  Saxnot,  and  other  unnamed  gods,  the  coaveiti  to 
Christianity  were  required  to  abjure.    But  Wddan  is  also  ^ 

1  Ibid,,  p.  84/. 

2  See  De  la  Sauasaye,  The  Religion  of  the  TeatoD8»  pp.  221j7. 
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god  of  agriculture  and  poetry,  and  the  progenitor  of  many 
fomilies.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  ^^  furious  host  '*  which,  when 
the  storm  is  raging,  rushes  through  the  night  and  sometimes 
presages  fertility  to  come,  but  usually  calamity  or  war.  He  is 
also  god  of  the  dead  to  whom,  with  Odhin,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  some  of  the  tribes,  and  whose  abode  was 
Walhalla,  the  paradise  of  the  heroes  that  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle.   As  an  Eddie  song  runs : 

'*  Its  roof  with  spears  is   laid, 

Its  liallB  with  shields  is  decked, 

With  corselets  are  its  benches  strewed.'* 

There  is  also  Donar,  Thuner,  Thor — ^the  Thunder-god — who 
oontrols  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rain-storms  and  clear 
weather ;  and  Tin,  the  Sky-god,  who  is  also  a  god  of  war ;  for 
so  fond  of  fighting  were  the  ancient  Teutons  that  one  god  of 
this  description  did  not  satisfy  their  needs.  But  the  nature- 
gods  of  the  *^  great-god  '*  variety  did  not  exclude  or  suppress 
the  worship  of  the  gods  who  were  progenitors  of  the  tribes 
and  leaders  of  them  in  war. 

Still  further  rariations  in  the  Teutonic  pantheon  were  in- 
duced by  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  ^^  active 
pantheon,*'  and  the  divinities  who  were  purely  poetical  and 
mythological  conceptions  was  hardly  ever  a  fixed  and  constant 
distinction.^  The  trinities  of  gods,  like  Thor,  Odhin,  and 
Freyr  (Upsala),  or  Odhin,  Hoenir,  Loki  (Edda),  were  prob- 
ably formed  according  to  the  well-known  way  of  unification  by 
coupling  together  those  gods  which  had  become  the  chief  di- 
vinities of  different  tribes.  But  this  entire  characteristic  pro- 
cess of  differentiation  and  unification,  as  well  as  the  resulting 
religious  beliefs,  accords  perfectly  with  the  temperamental 
peculiarities  of  the  Teutons  in  response  to  their  physical  en- 
vironment. These  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  with  a  certain 
"  virtuosity  "  of  domestic  and  tribal  characters,  believed  in  and 

i  See  De  la  Sausaayei  Ibid.,  p.  284 ;  and  comp.  Jastrow,  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  188. 
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worshipped  divinities  like  themselves.    Their  worship  was  in 
the  gloomy  but  sacred  forests  which  were  the  abodes  of  the 
gods ; — the  places  where  were  kept  the  effigies  that  were  carried 
forth  to  battle  (the  effigies,  as  in  Egypt,  sometimes  represent- 
ing the  gods  in  animal  form),  and  the  theatres  where  all  the 
most  mysterious  and  weird  and  awful  spiritual  forces,  varionslj 
embodied,  were  at  play.    In  these  forests  were  the  Uoodj 
sacrifices  of  their  prisoners  of  war ;  and  when  they  were  ^con- 
verted*' to   Christianity,  the  same  kind  of   ethico-religioos 
consciousness  suffused  the  type  of  Christianity  which  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  adopted.    And  to  this  day,  the  descendants  of  these 
tribes,  while  greatly  modified  and  elevated  by  the  beliefs  and 
sentiments  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  still  in  need  of  further 
conversion    from   the  temper  and  practices  of  their  andent 
faiths. 

In  spite  of  these  repulsive  qualities,  however,  there  was  ace^ 
tain  supreme  excellence  belonging  to  the  religion  of  the  Tea- 
tons,  upon  which  the  graft  of  Christianity  has  so  flourished  tf 
to  bring  forth  its  best  fruits.  An  ethical  standard  of  fidelity 
and  affectionate  allegiance  was  applied  to  the  gods  ;  and  they 
themselves,  although. divine  or  even  in  spite  of  their  divinitjf 
were  held  for  judgment  under  this  human  standard.  Not 
Fate,  nor  a  shadowy  and  absti'act  World-Soul,  nor  a  mateiiil 
and  wholly  impersonal  aggregate  of  existences  and  forces,  tat 
a  self-enforcing  ethical  Law,  embodied  in  Personality,  has  be- 
come the  supreme  factor  of  the  prevailing  raligion  of  the  de* 
scendants  of  the  Teutons  at  the  present  time. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  religion  which  result  from  such  proceeBfl* 
of  differentiation  and  unification  as  have  already  been  chi0&7 
considered,  there  are  other  kinds  in  which  the  controlling  pri^ 
ciple  of  change  is  the  contribution  of  some  one  or  more  gre** 
religious  teachers,  and  reformers,  or  religious  geniuses.  Th^^ 
i-eligions  are  more  distinctively  personal ;  they  are  growths  d^^ 
largely  to  the  reflections  of  individuals  rather  than  to  the  pro^' 
ucts  of  the  general  religious  experience.    Of  course  in  all  of  the^ 
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1808  even,  tiie  foiiDdatioiiB  of  the  struoture  are  laid  in  histori- 
il  antecedents,  and  in  the  resulting  religious  beliefs,  sentiments, 
id  cult.  The  warp  hot  been  constructed ;  the  weaver  intn^ 
acee,  according  to  a  new  pattern  formed  bj  his  thought  and 
naffination,  the  woof.  Chief  among  such  religions  are  Con- 
icianism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddliism,  Judaism,  Christiaiiify, 
id  Islam.  Reserving  for  consideration  as  belonging  to  a 
nique  religious  development  the  cases  of  Judaism  and  Chiis- 
inity,  we  may  close  our  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  the  dif- 
ventiation  and  unification  of  the  world's  religions  has  gone  on 
f  a  brief  presentation  of  the  remaining  four.  This  presenta- 
oa  may  properly  be  the  briefer,  because  it  is  these  "  personal " 
digions  which,  in  the  largest  measure  and  highest  degree, 
thibit'  the  marks  of  a  genuine  development ;  their  particular 
sligions  tenets  will,therefore,continuallycoatrolthedisouaBioa 
I  all  the  remaining  problems  for  the  constrnctive  part  of  tbe 
ivestigation.  The  lower  forms  of  rel^on  may  largely  be, 
pom  this  point  onward,  left  out  of  the  account. 

Confucianism  certainly  is  clearly  entitled  to  be  called  one  ol 
ke  world's  greater  religions ;  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to 
nvict  its  founder  of  an  atheistic  agnosticism,  or  to  prove  him 
believer  in  tbe  more  popular  gods,  or  In  that  form  of  "  heno- 
losm"  or  pantheism  of  which  traces  are  ahuDdant  in  the 
lider  olaasics.'  The  religious  mo^  in  Confucianism,  contid- 
radas  a  political  and  social  system  of  teachings,  is  the  worship 
f  Heaven  as  Qie  One  ruling  and  all-embrsoing  Power.  This 
apreme  Deity,  under  tbe  symbols  of  T'ien  (or  "  yt,  the  symbol 
f  unity,  placed  over  tA,  the  symbol  for  great"),  or  Tl  (signi* 
'ing  sovereign^  or  lordship),  or  Sbang  T!  (the  same  symbol 
itfa  the  addition  of  the  title  "  supreme  ")  was  worshipped  in 
himi  for  thousands  of  years  before  tbe  birth  of  Confacins 
^  C.  &61).  By  the  learned  and  intelligent  Chinese  the  otiier 
:>]ects  of  religious  worship — whether  the  so-called  iHh,  or 

■  Pw  tlw  two  vims,  SM  Legg*,  The  Religtouof  China,  Laotuna  I  «»d  II, 
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spirits  of  heaveiily  bodies,  or  the  so-called  kwei  or  apirits  of 
departed  men  (^manes} — were  regarded  as  subordinate  to  this 
Supreme  Heavenly  Lord.  Even  as  late  as  the  Ming  dynastj 
(1368-1642,  A.  D.)  the  shih  appear  in  Chinese  writings  u 
superintending  the  clouds  and  rain,  and  as  raising  and  sending 
abroad  the  wind.  There  is  also  g^ood  evidence  to  show  that 
when,  later,  the  imperial  sacrifices  were  divided  between 
Heaven  and  Earth  and  were  performed  upon  separate  altan, 
it  was  still  understood  that  both  sacrifices  were  in  the  8e^ 
vice  of  the  One  Supreme  Lord,  Shang  Ti.  This  vague,  in- 
definite and  juo^i-pantheistical  personification  of  Heaven  as 
the  supreme  Divine  Being,  the  Ruler  of  nature  and  of  men, 
was  the  historical  religious  core  of  Confucianism.  Thus,  ac* 
cording  to  Legge,^  Confucius  regarded  the  active  and  inaotiTe 
elements  as  combining  to  bring  about  natural  events  only  nnder 
the  directing  influence  of  that  unfathomable  spiritual  operation 
which  was  rightly  worshipped  as  the  Lord  and  Master  of  alL 
Nor  were  the  relations  of  Heaven  to  man  of  a  purely  physical 
character  alone.  According  to  tradition  we  have  the  picture  of 
the  great  reformer  saving  in  the  day  of  his  trouble:  ^^  Alast 
there  is  none  that  knows  me ; "'  and  immediately  adding :  *^  But 
there  is  Heaven ; — It  knows  me !  " ' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Confucianism 
which,  as  one  of  the  three  ^^  amalgamated  "  religions  of  China, 
has  sufficed  for  the  political  stability  and  social  institutions  of 
this  mighty  empire  through  centuries  of  time,  is  by  no  meana 
the  simple  Confucianism  of  its  founder.  He  was  himself  also 
a  transmitter  of  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  of  centuries  before  hia 
own  day.    The  Confucianism  of  later  times  in  both  China  and 

1  Ibid.,  p.  41/. 

2  There  is  an  interesting  analogy  between  this  and  the  outcry  of  many  a 
believing  Christian  soul,  and  even  of  the  great  modem  apostle  of  Agnosti- 
cism, in  his  moral  justification  of  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  "Unknown 
Cause,"  whose  agency  he  is:  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Principles  (lat.  ed.),  p. 
123. 
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apan  piesenis  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  with  its  moHf  of 
[eaven  as  Supreme  Lord,  suffused  with  mystical  elements  of 
atoie-worship  and  with  the  speculations  of  Buddhism.  This 
jrncretic  Confucianism  is  neither  agnostic  nor  atheistic,  but  the 
atber  pantheistic — a  sort  of  universal  Spiritism.  Ki=Spirit 
I  in  the  earth,  the  air,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  in  charming 
KMtrj,  and  comes  to  consciousness  in  man.  Ti,  in  fact,  be- 
cmies  RisReason,  or  Law.  Ri  is  not  separate  from  Ki ;  for, 
hen,  it  were  an  empty  and  abstract  thing.  It  is  joined  to  Ki, 
lad  may  be  called,  by  its  nature,  one  decreed  and  changeless 
Sform.  It  is  the  principle  of  Ki,  the  very  center,  the  reason 
irtiy  Kt  is  Ki.  Thus  we  have  a  conception,  reflectively  ob- 
ained,  of  a  certain  spiritual  Unity  which  is  Reason,  identical 
ri&  Law,  but  vaguely  and  inconsistently  conceived  in  qiMH- 
enonal  terms,  as  the  nearest  approach  which  Confuciamsm 
been  aUe  to  make  toward  a  rational  Monotheism.  In  all 
forms,  however,  m  China,  Confucianism  has  remained  an 
religion, — *^  a  combination  of  such  rites  and  ceremonies 
I  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  classics,*'  ^^  an  artificial  religion 
ttnding  apart  from  that  professed  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation."  ^ 
That  wonderful  religious  movement  which  arose  within  the 
^duism  of  India  through  the  effect  of  the  teachings  of 
Uddha,  and  which  has  counted  among  its  adherents  more 
millions  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  religion  has  as 
dt  succeeded  in  attaching  to  itself,  exemplifies  in  a  notaUe 
'^j  those  principles  of  syncretism  in  religion  which  we  are  ex- 
KXiining.  In  its  beginning,  Buddhism  was  one  of  several 
Bmily  contemporaneous  attempts  at  the  reform  of  Hinduism  ; 
f  these  attempts  the  other  most  important  ia  Jainism.  But 
i^like  Jainism,  which  has  remained  in  India  as  a  relatively  in- 
L^i^ificant  modification  of  the  ancestral  religion,  Buddhism, 
Ithough  crushed  in  the  land  of  its  birth, — mainly  by  politi- 
^  influences  and  by  the  recurrent  supremacy  of  the  caste  sys- 
^m, — ^has  absorbed  into  itself  various  forms  of  religious  belie& 

i  J.  J.  M.  De  Groot,  The  Religious  System  of  China,  I,  p.  XV. 
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and  cult  originally  belonging  to  otiwr  noea  and  tnaaa.  lUi 
surpriaing  reanlt  ia  ondonbtedly  dne  ohiaAy  to  ^ba  fitaaai  d 
Boddhism  to  meet  the  religioua  needa  of  the  peoplea 
which  it  haa  apread,  and  to  the  powerfully  aiUaetive 
of  the  apiritoal  ideala  for  which  Bnddlia^a  **  way  of  aalniaoB* 
and  hia  teachinga  and  example  aa  to  the  tme  life,  bear  witaaMi 
Buddhiam  was  at  first  and  atill  ia  ao  firmly  rooted  in  Hindi- 
ism  that  the  identity  of  the  two  religiona,  in  leapeot  of  ibev 
ohaiacteriatic  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  at  hnian 
life,  cannot  be  denied.  When  we  axe  told,  for  example,^  tfaattb 
three  f ondamental  diaracteriatica  of  original  Buddhiam  axe  (1) 
the  transitory  and  illusory  character  of  thinga,  (2)  ttienuaarf  of 
existence  and  the  way  of  eacape  through  the  extinction  of  d^ 
sire,  and  (8)  the  kck  of  egohood  in  the  dementa  of  ftiiafawni^ 
we  recognize  in  the  first  two  the  tenets  of  the  earlier  idigioBi 
Only  the  third  marks  the  chief  doctrinal  departure  of  Buddhim 
from  the  metaphysical  assumptions  of  Brahmanianu  When  ia 
the  atory  of  Sumedha  the  reflection  ia  made : 

**  What  mliery  to  be  born  9i^pAn\ 
And  hAva  the  flesh  dtMolve  st  desHil " 

and  when  we  read  the  traditiona  reapecting  the  prognoalioi' 
tions  that  accompanied  the  conception  of  Buddha,  hia  tempta' 
tion,  preparation  for  his  office  of  Meaaiahahip,  the  **  joj  to  As 
world  "  preaaged  and  fulfilled  by  hia  life,  and  the  detaila  ol 
his  daily  habita,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  all  the  while  in  a  dia* 
tinctiy  Hindu  religioua  atmoaphere.    Nothing  ia  more  impii^ 
siye  than  the  marked  differencea  between  all  theae  naxrativaB 
and  the  corresponding  narratives  reapecting  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity.    That  Buddhism  haa  its  roofea  in  the 
doctrines  of  dualism  and  pessimism  aa  taught  fay  the  8an» 
khya  philosophy,  whatever  may  be  aaid  about  ita  relatioii  to 
other  doctrinea  of  this  ajratem,  there  would  aeem  to  be  nomaft* 
ner  of  doubt 

t  See  Baddhim  hi  Timnristions,  Introdaotion,  p.  wtt. 
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laa  peTsietent  wearineBB  of  life,  acoentuated  for  the  malta* 
38  by  the  dootriue  of  caste,'  Baddhism  aimed  to  lolieve  in 
leoretical  way  hy  sweeping  aside  the  two  eeseotial  meta- 
sioal  tenets  of  the  Upanishads — (1)  the  existence  of  a 
rld'«ml,  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  the  ha- 
i  soal  only,  or  chiefly,  by  a  cultivated  anion  with  the 
dd-soiil — and  in  a  practical  way  by  leading  men  into  a  life 
lity,  kindness,  and  self-denial.  Thos  as  Rhys  Davids  baa 
:*  Boddha  "  proclaimed  a  salvation  which  each  man  could 
:  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  in  this  world,  during  this  life, 
loat  any  the  least  reference  to  God,  or  to  gods,  either  great  or 
11."  But,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  10^)  the  God  here 
ed  by  without  reference  is  the  metaphysical  World-Soul  of 
imanism  ;  and  the  gods  disregarded  in  following  the  way 
alvation  are  no  better  than  the  Hindu  pantheon  of  Bud- 
s  time.  It  was  the  practical  way  of  salvation  which  it  of- 
1  to  men,  and  the  path  of  which  it  cleared  by  denying  the 
b  of  the  Brahmanical  metaphysics,  and  by  disputing  the 
li^  of  the  caste  system,  which  won  the  hearts  of  men  to 
teaching  of  Buddhism.  Its  elementary  morality  is,  indeed, 
ntially  the  same  as  that  recc^nized  by  the  best  Hindu  ethics 
ta  day.  But  tiiis  elenientaiy  molality  was  introductory  to 
bigfaer  morality  of  the  "  Noble  Path."  It  ended  with  this 
b, — so  nearly  akin  to  the  central  Christian  truth, — respect- 
the  spirit  of  him  who  has  become  "  enlightened  "  and  one 
I  the  (great)  Buddha :  "  Thus  the  whole  wide  worid,  above, 
w,  aroond,  and  everywhere,  does  He  continue  to  pervade 
1  heart  of  Love,  fai^reaching,  grown  great  and  beyond 
jure." 

he  various  developments  of  Buddhism  in  the  lands  to 
;h  it  has  gone  have  been  influenced  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  geographical,  ethnographic,  and  race-cnltaral  conditions 
:h  it  has  met.  Thus  a  variety  of  differentiations  has  arisen, 
M  RbfB  David^  Indian  Buddhism  (Hibbert  LeoturM,  tSSl),  p.  22. 
fnd.,  p.  29. 
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but  a  certain  unity  has  pervaded  them  all, — a  unity  bom  of 
the  spirit  of  Buddha,  which  was  itself,  however,  historically 
determined  by  the  most  fixed  characteristics  of  that  Hinduiain 
from  which  the  later  religion  sprang. 

The  personal  religious  beliefs  and  ideals  of  the  founder  seem 
to  have  entered  into  the  early  form  of  the  religion  known  as 
Zoroastrianism  in  a  more  pronounced  and  powerful  way  tiian 
was  the  case  with  either  Confucianism  or  Buddhism.     Zoiotf^ 
ter's  life,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  tells  the  story  of  the  sonicei 
peculiar  to  his  religion.     As  a  seeker  for  the  light,  and  a 
teacher  of  truth,  he  deserves  to  rank  beside  Buddha,  Confucias, 
and  Socrates.^    The  misery  which  he,  like  his  Indian  colleagae, 
found  in  the  world,  Zoroaster  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  pe^ 
sonal  evil  spirit.     This  spirit,  however,  might  be  fought  witi^ 
courage  and  hope,  if  fought  strenuously  and  unflinchingly » 
because  of  the  faith  in  another  and  stronger  divine  persao^ 
principle  of  light  and  truth.    The  stories  of  the  miracles  p^ 
ceding  Zoroaster's  begetting  and  birth,  of  his  temptation  e^^ 
preparation  for  his  ministry  of  healing  and  reform,  of  his  o^^''^^ 
coming  the  demons  who,  by  powerful  magical  means,  bou^^^ 
to  thwart  and  harass  him,  all   have  the  customary  OriexB'^ 
coloring.     He    discovers    his    religion  by  a  series    of   seV"^ 
visions  extending  through   the  first  ten  years  of  its  ori{^^* 
The  period  of  his  trial  and  disappointment  draws  to  a  clo^ 
with  the  conversion  of  Kavi  Vishtfispa,  the  ^^  Constantine    ^ 
Zoroastrianism.*'    Then  follows  the  conversion  of  others  hi0^ 
in  court  circles  and  the  spread  of  the  religion  over  Iran.     Ev^*^ 
Greek  conversions  are  fabled ;  and  the  great  prophet  displa-^^ 
his  power  to  overcome  demons,  to  bring  ndn,  and  to  co 
the  attacks  of  wolves  and  of  noxious  diseases. 

The  characteristics  of    Zoroastrianism  are  reforming,  p 
phetic,  and  redemptive.^    While  sharing  certain  peculiaritS- 
with  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  the  religion  of  the  Avesta  e 

1  So,  Professor  Jackson,  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,  p.  1* 
>  Compare  Jackson.  Ibid.,  (paaaim). 
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'and  probably  from  the  veiy  be^nning  of  the  teoohing  of 
Santbostra— 1000  B.  0.  [?])  differed  in  its  ethical  and  spirit- 
ul  oonceptioc  of  tiie  Divine  Being  from  any  of  the  develop- 
nenta  of  Hinduiam.  According  to  Darmatetter,  the  plainly 
Qoogaizable  elements  of  the  doctrine  are  (1)  dualism ;  (2) 
he  limited  doiation  of  the  world ;  (S)  the  resurrection ;  (4) 
he  wonhip  of  the  pare  elements  of  the  World's  Being ;  and 
6^  tiie  ethics  of  labor  and  stmggle  and  conflict  to  overcome 
vil.  The  significance  given  to  the  peisonal,  both  in  the  oon- 
eption  of  Ahura-Mazda,  and  of  man  as  his  responsible  crea- 
nre,  when  contissted  with  Hinduism  and  even  with  Bnddhism, 
■  the  moBt  important  characteristic  of  Zoroaatrianism.  Moral- 
bj — n  purity  of  thought,  word,  and  deed — flows  from  religion ; 
he  pare  life  is  characterized  l^  devotion  and  fideli^  in  con- 
lict  toward  the  spiritual  principle  of  Truth  and  Parity,  eon- 
aiyed  of  in  a  personal  way. 

Gec^pmphical  and  ethnographic  conditions  prevented  the 
inead  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  as  the  religion  of  Buddba 
inead  far  and  wide.  It  did  not  become  a  world-religion  in  the 
patial  meaning  of  that  term.  But  so  far  as  the  scanty  records 
d  Hie  past  permit  us  to  know  it  in  its  original  form  it  was, 
iinong  the  world's  greater  religions,  by  no  means  the  least 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  consent  to  its  important  conceptioas 
ind  lofty  ideals.  And  its  few  remaining  modem  adherents, 
^  Parsis  of  India,  are  to-day  displaying  not  a  few  of  the 
idtaracteristics  so  worthily  exhibited  by  the  founder  of  their 
religion. 

It  was  at  one  time  more  costomary  than  now  to  regard  Islam 
■imply  as  a  degenerate  form  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  with 
large  admixture  of  superstition  and  fanaticism ;  and  to  ac- 
>iint  for  its  early  and  phenomenally  rapid  triumphs,  its  per- 
S'fcency,  and  its  remarkable  power  to  tame  and  improve  re- 
Srionsly  wild  and  sav^e  tribes  (especially  of  Africa),  by  its 
M^ecrupulouB  use  of  violence  and  its  sednctive  appeals  to  the 
^"knre  rewards  of  a  sensuous  Paradise.    But  no  serious  study 
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of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  this  religious  deTelopment  can 
justify  such  a  view.     The  unification  which  Islam  attempted  to 
accomplish  and  with  more  or  less  success  did  accomplish,  was 
indeed  not  like  that  of  Buddhism ;  its  essential  nature  did  not 
favor  its  amalgamation  with  the  existing  forms  of  idolatry,  tiia 
worship  of  nature  and  of  ancestors,  or  of  tribal    gods,  etc 
Islam  aimed,  the  rather,  at  breaking  down  all  these  belie&  hj 
the  proclamation  of  one  only  true  Divine  Being,  and  by  the 
enforced  call  of  8ubmi$ition  to  Him  and  to  the  faith  in  Him,  as 
proclaimed  by  his  prophet,  Muliammad.    It  is  true  to  this  dayi 
however,  that  the  lower  forms  of  religious  belief  and  worship 
— the  vague  and  unreflecting  spiritism  which  we  have  f oundi 
at  some  stage  of  religious  development,  to  be  everywhere  pro^' 
alent — ^prevail  in  Muhammadan  lands.     But  the  failure  to  el^* 
vate  the  people  above  such  faiths  and  practices  can  scarcely 
attributed  to  the  moral  weaknesses  and  doctrinal  deficienci^ 
inherent  in  Islam ;  unless  one  is  also  prepared  to  deal  in 
same  unreasonable  way  with  the  Christian  religion  as  re] 
sented  by  the  type  wliich  Islam  found  in  the  lands  itconqaeie^3 
and  which  maintains  itself   till  the   present  in  considerabtl^ 
portions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.     Indeed,  an  acquaintance  witik 
the  so-called  Christianity  which  Islam  has  superseded  or  sup- 
pressed, as  well  as  with  the  type  of  Hinduism  which  it  en- 
countered in  Northern  India,  is  calculated  to  enhance  one's 
estimate  of  the  spiritual  elevation  and  power  of  Islam's  coih 
ception  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  its  teachings  as  to  his  re> 
lations  to  the  world  of  men.     On  the  other  hand,  geographical 
and  ethnographic  limitations  and  difficulties  must  be  allowed 
to  account  for  not  a  few  of  its  weaknesses  and  deficiencies. 
The  vital  kernel  of  truth  from  which  the  growth  of  the  reli- 
gion founded  by  Muhammad  sprang  forth,  was  the  attribution  to 
Allah  of  eternity  and  aloneness, — tlius  doing  for  the  conception 
of  Deity  among  the  surrounding  Arabian  tribes  what  Judaism 
had  done  centuries  before  for  them  by  the  conception  of  Yah- 
weh.     Allah,  like  Yahweh  was  elevated  not  only  to  the  place  of 
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saperiority  as  the  god  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  and  so  jealons  of 
all  rivals  on  his  own  ground,  as  it  were ;  but  he  was  separated 
from  all  other  claimants  to  the  title  of  being,  in  the  highest 
sense,  divine  at  all.^  If  Al-Uzza  was  identified  with  Allah  by 
Muhammad,  it  was  not  as  though  the  two  great  Gods  were 
put  upon  an  equality,  or  even  in  the  same  category  of  god- 
head. The  meaning  was  this:  Al-Uzza,  whom  the  prophet 
had  been  taught  to  worship  in  his  childhood,  wom  really  Allah  ; 
was,  **  after  all,  one  with  the  God  of  his  larger  thought  and 
prophetic  ministry."'  Essentially  this  has  always  been  the 
theoretical  position  of  Islam ;  and  in  this  respect,  its  proclama- 
tion is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Apostle  who 
announced :  **  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you." 

The  insistent  and  shrill  monotone  of  Islam  is  this :  ^^  The 
Lord  thy  God  is  an  alone  God ;  he  is  not  begotten ;  he  has  not 
begotten ;  he  has  none  like  unto  himself."  All  representation 
of  the  Divine  Being,  or  worship  of  Him  in  any  visible  or  tang- 
ible form,  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Islam.  As  to  man,  it  is 
his  duty  and  destiny  to  surrender  to  the  absolutely  sovereign 
will  of  this  alone  God,  to  believe  in  angels  as  his  messengers, 
in  Muhammad  as  his  prophet,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  believer  should  further  give  himself  to  prayer,  righteous- 
ness, and  benevolence.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  Allah  and  his 
prophet,  Muhammad  claims  to  be  the  true  and  ancient  Abra- 
hamic  religion,  of  which  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  corrupt 
forms.  By  its  elevation  of  God  as  the  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned authority,  Islam  expects  to  break  down  the  pride  of  man. 
It  says  to  the  supreme  human  ruler  (as  to  the  Sultan  at  every 
Selamlik)  :  "  Great  as  thou  thinkest  thyself  to  be,  there  is  one 
far  greater  than  thou."  It  levels  human  beings  so  that  all  be- 
lievers, bemg  ou  the  same  level  before  God,  possess  equally 

^  See  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  chap.  VII. 
»  Barton,  Ihid.,  p.  133. 
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whatever  is  possible  of  wealth,  glory,  and  power  anumg  men; 
and  an  equal  share  in  Paradise. 

That  this  corollary  of  Islam  has  had  the  practical  result  of 
treating  all  the  ethical  failures  of  the  *'true  believer"  m& 
special  indulgence  and  leniency  is  beyond  doubt  But  Islam 
shares  the  mistake  of  the  *^  double  morality  "  with  all  other 
religions,  in  their  actual  and  practical  outcome.  God  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  forgiving  and  merciful ;  but  offences  against  his 
majesty  he  will  not  pardon.  In  no  other  religion  is  the  equality 
of  all  human  beings  before  the  Alone  Divine  Being  made  more 
unequivocal  than  in  Islam.  Eveiy  Moslem,  from  whatever 
tribe  or  people  sprung,  and  in  no  matter  how  low  condition 
born,  is  equal  with  every  other,  on  the  ground  of  his  roligioiL 
This  leveling  of  men  before  God,  and  its  intense  practioal 
purpose,  carried  out  with  fervor  of  zeal  and  unquestioning  biA 
but  without  moral  scrupulousness  or  tenderness  of  chariot 
has  made  the  reform  started  by  Muhammad  one  of  the  greater 
world-religions.  But  purity  of  heart,  benevolence  to  all  man- 
kind as  alike  objects  of  the  divine  compassionate  Love,  aoA 
faith  as  a  purifying  and  idealizing  inward  principle,  are  largely 
foreign  to  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  essential  spirit  of  Islam* 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THB  DBVBLOPMENT  OF  RELIGION 

In  considering  any  theory  of  deyelopment  as  applied  to  the 
Ligions  of  mankind — ^the  forces  at  work,  the  order  of  proce- 
Lre,  and  the  laws  exemplified — it  is  necessary  constantly  to 
ar  in  mind  the  limitations  which  belong  to  all  investigations 
nmilar  character.  The  phenomena  of  man's  religious  beliefs 
id  colt  have  been  seen  to  be  exceedingly  complex  and  subtly 
iriable ;  and  the  differentiations  resulting  from  the  processes 
I  amalgamation  and  syncretism  have  been  found  diflScult  to 
laasify  and  to  explain.  It  has  become  apparent  that  no  theory 
an  point  out  any  one  simple  form  of  religion  from  which  all 
thers  have  been  evolved ;  nor  can  any  theory  derive  from  the 
Mntially  non-religious  the  necessary  factors  of  the  religious 
le  and  development  of  mankind.  All  theories  of  development 
ut  with  the  fundamental  psychological  assumption  of  a  re- 
riouB  nature  in  man.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  appre- 
Lte,  or  to  evaluate,  the  religions  of  mankind  in  terms  of  any 
'r«ly  mechanical  evolution.  Finally :  to  maintain  that  the 
'xiciple  of  continuity  and  the  conception  of  evolution  apply 
t;he  case  of  religion  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  maintain- 
r  that  man  has  ever3rwhere  made  progress  toward  the  religious 

tt  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  demonstrably  true,  from  the  fact 
^t,  the  early  history  of  humanity  almost  universally  shows 
'  prevalence  of  a  certain  low  stage  of  religious  experience — 
STerentiated  indeed  in  respect  of  certain  particulars  and  yet 
rvtiys  possessing  marked    characteristics  in  common — that 
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this  stage  was  not  itself  a  degradation  from  a  higher  condition. 
The  first  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  man  shows  him  stand- 
ing on  a  low  rung  of  the  ladder ;  when  and  wherever  he  begins 
to  climb.     There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there  traces  of  his  hav* 
ing  at  sometime  stood  upon  a  higher  rung.     It  is  abstractiy 
possible  that  in  a  remote  prehistoric  era  he  fell  from  heaven,  or 
from  one  of  the  top-most  rounds,  with  a  sort  of  headlong  &!!• 
But,  on  the  other  hand,-  the  view  of  an  ancient  childlike  momy- 
theism  as  the  earliest  religious  condition  of  the  human  race  iaiih 
most  improbable  view.     At  any  rate,  a  theory  of  the  deveb[^- 
ment  of  religion  must  begin  by  taking  man  where  history  finite 
him ; — namely,  upon  that  same  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  lea& 
ing  heavenward. 

The  one  example  which  is  above  all  others  best  fitted  to  ei^ 
hibit  the  forces,  the  order,  and  the  laws,  of  the  development  o— 
religion  is  Christianity,  as  it  sprung  from  the  roots  in  Judaism 
and,  still  lower  down,  from  the  religion  of  the  Semites,  oat  o^ 
which  Judaism  itself  came.  A  study  of  man's  religious  eves 
lution  has,  indeed,  most  meagre  results  unless  the  histoiy  o^ 
the  origins  and  growth  of  this  religion  is  made  a  matter  o^ 
chief  account. 

Judaism  belongs  to  that  important  group  of  religions  whicb3 
are  called  Semitic,  and  of  which  the  religions  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  are  the  other  principal  examples ;  while  the  rcli^ 
gions  of  Arabia,  Canaan,  and  Syria,  are  the  lesser  examples.^ 
In  their  earliest  forms  they  all  show  that  kind  of  Spiritism 
which  may  make  an  object  of  religious  worship  out  of  any^ 
thing  that  it  endoNvs  with  the  characteristics  of  life.''  The 
more  distinctive  features  of  this  animistic  tendency  among  the 
predecessors  of  Judaism  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  tribal 

1  For  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  religions,  oomp.  W.  Rob- 
ertson Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites  (edition  1901),  and  the  authori- 
ties cited  there. 

2  Compare  what  has  already  been  said  (p.  141/.),  of  primitive  Sonitic  reli- 
gions. 
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pecnliaritiefl  and  the  phyBicnl  and  Booial  environment  of  this 
particdlar  branch  of  t^  Semitic  peoples.  Plain  traces  of  the 
flt^e  of  "  pre-Mosaic "  religious  beliefs  and  practices  are  hf 
no  means  wanting  in  the  earlier  vritings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Whether,  for  example,  we  can  say  that  tiie  elements 
oi  the  tale  of  Genesis  iii,  which  represent  "  God,  man,  and  the 
serpent,  as  forming  one  social  circle  "  must  have  taken  shape 
in  "  a  i^mitiTe  totemistic  society  in  which  animals  were  really 
believed  to  possess  such  powers,"  is  indeed  a  doubtful  matter ; 
but  that  the  tale  "  reflects  the  oonditions  of  primitive  Semitio 
ratber  than  of  distinctively  Hebrew  thought "  is  beyond  all 
doubt  Again,  we  cannot  think  the  claim  to  be  established, 
that  female  rather  than  male  divinities  were  the  principal  objecta 
of  worahip  by  the  tribes  ont  of  which  Judaism  sprang.  But 
that  a  tpiiitual  conception  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  prev- 
«l«nt  among  t^ese  tribes  is  quite  contraiy  to  all  the  evidence. 
Indeed,  the  lower  moral  and  religious  conceptions  of  the 
IHTine  Being  derived  from  this  Semitic  stock  linger  on  into 
^  later  stages  of  Judaism ; — as  the  complaints  and  labors  at 
puifying  and  elevating  the  popular  idea  of  God  made  by  the 
Kligions  teaohera  of  the  time  abundantly  show.  What  an 
enormous  amount  of  spiritual  energy  was  necessary  in  order 
te  bring  ont  of  such  a  soil  the  flower  of  Christian  purity  of 
■OQl  and  life  1  Surely  no  whiter  lotus  ever  bad  its  roots  in 
^B^r  or  blacker  mud  1 

Hiere  are  many  points  about  the  beginnings  of  Mosaism 
which  will  probably  never  be  made  clear.  The  origin  of 
Tahweh,  aa  Uie  God  with  whom  the  tribes  felt  themselves  to 
be  in  covenant  is  obscure.  The  imagery  with  which  the  limit- 
Jos  and  incomprehensible  divine  power  and  majesty  are  de- 
scribed is  fitted  to  impress  a  people  acquainted  with  tlie  natural 
phenomena  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Whether  Yahweh  was, 
or  vns  not,  originally  a  Kenite  god,  he  is  first  known  as  the 
very  center  of  a  new  development,  in  covenant  with  the  col* 
lected  tribes ;  they  are  to  he  his  people,  and  he  is  to  be  their 
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God.  As  to  the  conception  of  his  Divine  Being  ihere  was,  pet 
hapSf  a  growth  from  the  position  in  which  Yahweh  is  regarded 
fiist,  as  one  among  several  or  many  tribal  gods ;  then  as  the  chiei 
of  them  all ;  and  finally,  as  the  alone  and  only  true  God.  From 
this  point  onward,  the  significant  fact  in  the  development  is 
a  process  of  purification  and  elevation  which  goes  on  respeotiiig 
the  reputed  character  of  Yahweh  himself. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  then,  that  *^  what  is  unique  in  the 
development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  that  it  passed  withont 
a  break  from  the  worship  of  nature  to  the  worship  oi  Jehovah, 
going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  polytheism."  ^  Nor  is 
the  popukr  notion  which  makes  the  Hebrews  the  originatonof 
monotheism  correct.  The  distinctive  contribution  of  tiie  He- 
brews to  religion  is  not  the  belief  in  one  God,  but  ^*  the  invest- 
ing of  that  God  with  ethical  attributes."  ^  Not  quite  this  evenr 
it  was  the  kind  and  intensity  of  Yahweh's  ethical  being  which, 
distinguished  Judaism  from  other  religions.  This  was  such  aa> 
to  tend  ^'  to  make  i-eligion  consistently  coexistent  with  life  it- 
self." For  from  this  time  on,  the  two  *'  moments  "  of  religions 
belief  which  characterized  and  dominated  the  unfolding  of 
the  religious  ideal  of  Judaism  were  (1)  God,  conceived  of  as 
the  righteous  and  Holy  One,  and  placed  in  immediate  monl 
relations  with  the  human  soul ;  and  (2)  the  belief  that  the  life 
of  man,  individual  or  national,  is  fraught  with  weal  or  woe,  ac- 
cording as  it  does  or  does  not,  obediently  adjust  itself,  in  rights 
eousness,  to  these  fundamental  relations. 

The  deepening  and  expansion,  as  well  as  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  conception  of  Gk)d  as  the  Alone  Righteous 
One,  and  the  belief  in  the  dependence  of  man^s  welfare  upon 
obedience  to  Him  in  righteousness,  was  the  work  through  sev- 
eral centuries  of  a  succession  of  religious  reformers  who  an 
absolutely  without  any  parallel  in  ancient  history.  These  mei 
were  the  Hebrew  Prophets.    Taken  collectively,  they  consti 

^  So  Prof.  Watson,  Idealism  and  Christianity,  p.  45/. 
s  Jastrow,  Study  of  Religion,  p.  77/. 
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^te  a  most  remarkable  religious  development.     Each  one  of 
ttiem  has  his  personal  peculiarities  which  are  utilized  rather 
than  suppressed  or  overlaid  by  the  inspiration  Trhich  he  re- 
ceives' from  the  Divine  Spirit.    Each  one  is,  in  a  peculiarly 
close-fitting  manner,  a  prophetic  teacher  of  his  own  time.    He 
speaks,  aa  called  of  Yahweh  to  that  office,  in  the  name  of  Yah- 
weh,  revealing  the  will  of  Yahweh  in  lighteouaneas,  and  sum- 
nuHiing  the  people,  on  peril  of  that  lose  and  ruin  which  must 
Mow  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  to  be  obedient  to  their  God. 
h  the  successive  discharge  of  their  prophetic  function,  this  re- 
'Qtrkable  series  of  religious  teachers  develops  a  new  and  higher 
conception  of  tiie  Diviae  Being  whom  the  people  are  to  serve 
■od  worship,  and  of  the  spiritual  relations  in  which  his  follow- 
cn  Bland  to  Him. 

"  The  miracle  of  the  history  of  Israel,"  says  a  recent  writer,' 
"  is    Prophetism.    In  this  is  to  be  found  the  incomparable  force 
by  "Which  the  religious  evolution  we  may  trace  in  its  annals  was 
flfEooted."    Judaism  thus  became  a  religion  of  prophetic  reve- 
lation.    In  its  highest  form  this  "  genuine  prophetic  religion  of 
^■'^el  unites  the  optimism  of  the  Persians  with  the  profound 
idaaJism  of  the  Buddhists,  the  magnanimity  of  a  religion  of 
BQXQjmity  with  liie  inspired  warmth  of  a  national   cultua." 
Bm  especially  within  the  more  strictly  Judaistic  circles  the 
nli^on  of  Judaism  never  succeeded  in  divesting  itself  of  its 
two  most  important  deficiencies.    These  were  its  ezduaivenesa 
»bA.  its  lack  of  "  inwardness."    Amongst  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
pnsioo  to  a  larger  degree,  and  in  a  less  degree  among  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  tiieie  was,  in  the  case  of  some  individuals  and 
e^en  throughout  considerable  circles,  a  softening  of  this  spirit 
oi  exclusiveness,  a  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  concep- 
tion of  that  spirituality  which  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
lliere  were  some  who  believed  and  lived  as  though  what  Yah- 
ireh  really  required  of  Jews  and  of  all  mankind  was  "  to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God."     Inter- 
■  Sohulti,  Gruadriaa  der  Christlicheu  Apologetik,  p.  136. 
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couise  with  the  Greeks,  and  leflection  upon  the  inmost  spinl- 
ual  truths  of  their  own  religion,  had  not  only  loosened  the  hold 
of  the  distinctively  Jewish  faith  upon  l^e  Hebrew  people ;  biU 
it  had  also  in  a  measure  improved  upon  that  faith,  even  after 
tiie  cessation  of  the  succession  of  Old-Testament  prophets. 
There  were  those  who,  like  Hillel,  taught  as  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes  with  their  endless  debate  over  the  tndi- 
tions  of  the  elders.     Of  this  teacher,  for  example,  it  has  been, 
not  untruthfully,  declared :  ^^  He  was  the  founder  and  origin*- 
tor,  not  of  the  universality  of  the  faith,  but  of  Jiaw  to  make  tie 
faith  univenal.^^  ^    His  purpose  was  to  love  mankind  and  so 
^*  allure  them  to  the  study  of  the  Law."    So  did  Rabbi  Yochanan 
ben  Zakkai  see  arising  over  the  ruins  of  the  present  temple  ^ 
new  spiritual  temple,  whose  altar  was  the  homes  of  the  poor**^ 
and  whose  offerings  were  love,  charity,  mercy,  and  justice— 
^Hhe  sweet  incense  which  pleases  the  Lord."     The  gospel  o"^ 
this  Rabbi  to  the  stricken  people  was :  *^  Love  ye  one  another"^ 
and  ye  shall  find  mercy  and  forgiveness."    And  so  Ben  Dos^^ 
taught  that  *'  he  who  finds  grace  with  man's  consoience  wil^ 
find  grace  with  the  Most  High ;  but  he  whose  deeds  are  repro^^ 
bated  by  just  men  will  also  be  reprobated  by  the  Most  HigL'^' 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  later  developments  under  the  in- 
fluence of  external  and  internal  religious  forces,  Judaism  re- 
mained at  the  Christian  era  in  a  condition  quite  unfitted  for  far- 
ther spiritual  growth,  and  for  social  and  political  conquest  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.    The  separation  of  the  Jews  from 
the  rest  of  humanity  by  a  wall  of  autocratic  self-righteousness 
set  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  further  free  devet 
opment.     Their  religious  conceptions  had  indeed  prepared  a 
soil  in  which  the  germs  of  a  new  religious  movement  could  be 
planted,  and  from  which  a  new  religion  could  spring  and  enter 
upon  a  growth  that  has  continued  with  increasing  vig^  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  man's 

1  Adolf  Danziger,  Jewish  Forerunners  of  Christianity,  p.  14. 
s  Danziger,  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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religious  development.  To  express  the  same  truth  in  the  words 
of  another:  **  Judaism  was  the  retort,  in  which  different  ele- 
ments were  gathered  together.  Then  followed  through  a 
creative  miracle  the  new  formation  of  the  Gospel."  ^ 

Christianity  had  its  sources  in  the  following  conceptions  of 
prophetic  Judaism  :  (1)  The  conception  of  Grod  as  the  Alone 
and  righteous  One ;  (2)  the  conception  of  religion  as  a  cove- 
nant for  righteous  living  with  God ;  and  (3)  the  conception  of 
a  Divine  Kingdom  composed  of  all  who,  by  faith  in  God  and 
the  practice  of  righteous  living  in  obedience  to  Him,  are  fitted 
to  be  its  members.  To  these  conceptions  had  been  added  a 
certain  attitude  of  tenderness,  in  imitation  of  the  softening 
ccmception  of  the  Divine  character,  toward  the  faithful  and 
afflicted  people  of  God.^  For  the  Dawn  of  the  Gospel  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  evening  sky  of  Prophetic  Judaism.  Certain 
factors  of  Christianity,  however,  were  from  the  first  destined 
to  replace  Judaism  and  are  in  a  measure  even  antagonistic  to 
its  tenets.  ^  If  "  says  Bousset,^  ^'  we  ask  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Jewish  religious  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
there  is  only  one  answer :  that  foundation  is  the  Law.  On 
this  point  there  is  in  Judaism  itself  only  one  voice.  It  is  well- 
nigh  superfluous  to  bring  forward  witnesses  here.''  Next  to 
the  Law  in  the  estimate  of  Judaism  at  the  time  of  Christ  stood 
the  cult.  But  Jesus  from  the  first  emphasizes  the  freedom  of 
the  man  who  feels  himself  to  be  an  accepted  child  of  God. 
Such  an  one  is  not  a  keeper  of  the  law  as  bound  by  the  law ; 
he  is  a  lover  of  God  and  of  men,  and  therefore  gladly  obedient  to 
the  principle  of  the  higher  righteousness.^  If  then  the  '^  Sermon 

1  See  the  closing  sentences  of  Bousset's  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im 
Neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter, — an  elaborate  work  on  the  entire  subject. 

>  See  such  passages  as  Is.  xl:  xlii:  Ixvi:  Ps.  ciii. 

» Ibid.,  p.  87. 

*  In  connection  with  its  influence  on  Art,  Bosanquet  remarks  upon  "the 
«enfle  of  possession  or  proprietorship  which  replaces  for  the  Christian  the 
Judaic  sense  of  inaccessibility  or  remoteness  in  the  Creator."  History  of 
Aesthetics,  p.  128. 
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on  the  Mount  '*  gives  us  a  faithful  program  of  the  earliest  i 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  nature  of  true  religion,  we  find  in  those 
ideas  a  pretty  complete  revolt  against  the  current  religious  con- 
ceptions of  his  country  and  his  age.     A  personal  consciouanees 
of  the   Divine  love  and  favor — a  truly  inward  religion— has 
been  substituted  for  the  keeping  of  the  Law,  even  as  that  law 
is  interpreted  in  the  most  truly  inward  manner  of  the  Old* 
Testament  prophetic  revelation.     Moreover,  the  cult  is  rela- 
tively depreciated,  while  not  openly  opposed  or  rejected.    It  is      \^ 
no  longer  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  any  other  mountain,  that  the 
worship  of  God  has  a  peculiar  value ;  God  is  essentially  Spirit* 
and  they  who  worship  Him  must  do  so  in  the  spirit  and  in  trattB-'* 
The    theanthropic  has   triumphed  over  the  theocratic  poin.'^ 
of  view.* 

But  what  imparted  a  certain  newness  of  a  quite  different 
to  Christianity  was  its  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  uniq 
personality  of  Jesus,  and  upon  the  new  relations  to  God  whioL^** 
the  early  followers  believed  to  have  been  established  by  him- 
It  is  this,  more  than  anything  else  which  can  justify  the  o 
wise  extreme  statement  of  Hamack,''  that  the  connection  of 
religion  of  Jesus  with  Judaism  is  only  ^'  a  loose  one ;  *'  and 
*'  most  of  the  threads  leading  from  it  into  contemporary  history 
became  of  no   importance  at  all."     More  true  to  the  facts 
is  what  the  same  authority  says   in  his  History  of  Dogma 
(I,  p.  41):   ''The  Gospel  presents  itself  as  an  Apocaljrptio 
message  in  the  soil  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  :  and  yet  is  a  new  thing,  the 
creation  of  a  universal  religion  on  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Old 
Testament."     This  centrality  and  conspicuousness  of  the 
sonal  elements  in  early  Christianity  was   itself  a   matter  o: 
growth  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  himself  and  in  tiie  im— ^ 
pressions  and  doctrines  regarding  him  as  held  by  the  ApostI< 
and  the  early  Christian  community.     In  his  first  announcemen 

^  So  Tiele,  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  First  Series,  p.  208/. 
»  What  is  Christianity?  p.  17. 
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of  his  mission  and  attitude  toward  his  own  life-work,  the 
founder  of  this  new  religion  more  unqualifiedly  puts  himself  in 
the  historical  attitude  toward  Israel  and  towaid  the  revelation 
of  its  sacred  writings.  He  proclaims  himself  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  and  of  Prophecy.  He  is  to  bring  bread  from  God's  hand 
to  the  **  children."  He  has  come  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house- 
hold of  Israel.  His  first  work  connects  itself  with  the  move- 
ment of  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist ;  it  is  a  call  to  repent 
and  believe  the  glad-tidings,  for  the  time  is  fulfilled  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Then  Jesus  begins  to  call  men  to 
himself  as  the  Messiah  and  *^  Son  of  God," — the  especially 
chosen  messenger  of  Jehovah.  More  and  more  he  distinguishes 
himself  from  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  as  Master  and  Lord, 
and  his  Gospel  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophetic  Writings  as 
the  higher  righteousness  and  as  the  way  of  salvation,  now  for 
the  first  time  announced.  And,  finally  he  comes  to  regard  his 
death  as  a  necessity,  as  sacrificial,  and  as  destined  to  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  all  in  somehow  opening  to  all  this  '^  way  of 
salvation." 

It  is  quite  too  large  a  task  for  our  present  purpose  to  attempt 
even  a  meagre  sketch  of  how  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  Chris- 
tology  grew  into  the  shape  which  it  takes  in  those  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  that  bear  the  names  of  these  teachers  of 
Christianity.  Undoubtedly,  *'the  appearance  of  Paul  is  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  age."^ 
But  to  subordinate  Jesus  to  Paul  as  the  true  founder  of  the 
new  religion,  in  its  differentiation  from  Judaism,  is  a  gross  mis- 
representation of  facts  and  a  reversal  of  the  true  order  of  ex- 
planation. Of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whatever  be  the  decision 
of  critical  study  respecting  its  origin  and  genuineness,  the  ver- 
dict of  Christianity  itself  substantiates  some  such  statement 
as  the  following :  "  Here  we  have  portrayed  a  Christ  who 
clothes  the  indescribable  with  words,  and  proclaims  as  his  own 
self-testimony  what  his  disciples  have  experienced  in  him,  a 

1  So  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  92. 
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speaking,  acting,  Pauline  Christ,  walking  on  earth,  far  more 
human  than  the  Christ  of  Paul  and  yet  far  more  Divine,  an 
abundance  of  allusions  to  the  historical  Jesus,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  sovereign  treatment  of  the  history.*'  ^ 

But  immediately  upon  its  entrance  into  the  Gr»oo-Roman 
world,  this  new  religion  gathered  to  itself,  and  so  incorporated 
into  its  structure  as  to  constitute  of  it  an  essential  part,  certain 
truths  of  Greek  reflective  thinking,  and  certain  institutional  fiu)- 
tors  largely  dependent  upon  the  historical  development  of 
Rome.  Without  taking  the  former  into  the  account  we  can  nei- 
ther recognize  nor  explain  the  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  praotioeSi 
of  the  Christian  Church  Catholic  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries after  Christ  And  without  taking  also  the  latter  into  the 
account  we  cannot  understand  the  Christian  developments  of 
the  early  and  later  MedisBval  Ages  and  of  modem  times.  To 
hope  or  expect  that  the  Christian  religion  will  ever  again  become 
simply  what  it  was  when  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  left  it  to  the 
world  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  hope  the  undesirable  and  to  ex- 
pect the  impossible.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this  power  of  not  only 
a  self-perpetuating  but  also  a  self-unfolding  life— -ever  vigorous 
and  etemall}'  new — which  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar  clmms 
of  Christianity  to  a  unique  place  in  the  religious  developments 
of  humanity. 

Of  those  influences  which  worked  from  the  second  centuiy 
onward,  to  bring  about  a  great  change  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious convictions  of  mankind,  none  was  probably  more  decisive 
and  pervasive  in  the  world  of  that  time  than  Greek  philoso- 
phy.^ This  philosophic  factor  was  two-fold,  or,  in  many  cases, 
a  sort  of  combination  of  two  factors — Stoic  and  Platonic.  In 
Possidonius,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  find 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  virtue  of  resignation  to  the  divine 

1  Harnack,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  97. 

2  See  the  account  given  by  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  I,  pp.  122)f, 
and  comp.  Hatch,  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the 
Christian  Church.     (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888.) 
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will,  and  ihe  expression  of  trust  in  God,  taught  in  a  manner 
**  hardly  capable  of  improvement  in  details."  In  Neo-Platon- 
ism  the  dualistic  conception  of  the  World  and  the  Divine  Being, 
a  distrust  of  the  powers  of  human  understanding,  the  desira- 
bleness of  ascetic  emancipation  from  sensuality,  the  need  of 
authority,  and  the  belief  in  divine  revelation,  developed  in  a 
way  which  only  partially  accorded  with  Christian  conceptions, 
and  which  produced  prominent  and  seductive  heresies  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  But  both  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonic 
l^iilosophies  tended  to  strengthen  the  Christian  monotheistic 
oonception,  the  idea  of  a  gracious  Providence,  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherly  love,  and  the  Christian  estimate 
of  the  virtues  of  forgiveness,  patience,  and  humility  before  God. 
To  describe  fully  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion 
from  the  formation  of  the  Church  Catholic  onward  is  to  write 
die  religious  history  of  Europe  and  of  considerable  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  This  history  has  by  no  means  been  one  of 
steady  progress,  or  altogether  creditable  to  the  Christian  name ; 
nor  has  it  been  wholly  inspiring  and  reassuring  as  to  the  future 
of  man's  religious  welfare.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Churches  early  began  in  no  small  measure  to  vitiate  and  de- 
grade the  ethical  spirit  and  life  of  Christianity : — the  one  by 
identifying  its  own  peculiar  orthodoxy  with  the  only  true 
Christian  religion  and  with  the  type  of  morality  acceptable  to 
God ;  and  the  other  by  identifying  attachment  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization  and  to  its  sacrificial  functions,  and  obedience 
to  its  clergy,  with  being  truly  good  and  Christian  according  to 
the  standard  of  spiritual  living  erected  by  Jesus.  The  earlier 
and  the  more  recent  Protestantism,  too,  has  been  and  still  is, 
liable  to  accusation  of  similar  erroneous  views  and  practices. 
It  is  thus  constantly  giving  encouragement  to  attempts  at  an 
irreligious  morality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  forms 
of  religion  that  are  unavailing  and  pernicious  substitutes  for  a 
truly  Christian  morality.^  Still  the  life  of  Christianity,  instead 
1  Compare  the  remarkB  of  A.  Domer,  Religioosphiloeophie,  p.  358/. 
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of  being  forfeited  and  spent  by  such  irregularities  of  belief  and 
life  among  its  followers,  seems  ever  vigorous  enough  to  adjust 
itself  to  all  the  new  discoveries  of  science,  the  new  views  of 
philosophy,  the  new  political  organizations  and  social  condi- 
tions, the  new  moral  maxims  and  moral  environment. 

What  this  essential  Christianity  is,  whether  as  stated  in  the 
form  of  conceptions  or  of  a  pattern  of  life,  it  is  not  our  puipose 
further,  at  present,  to  inquire.  The  study  before  us  now  iB 
one  of  development.  That  Christianity  represents,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  complex,  vital,  and  instructive  example  of  the 
growth  of  those  beliefs  and  sentiments  and  of  that  form  of  liv- 
ing, which  may  be  unified  more  or  less  strictly  under  the  terms 
of  one  religion,  history  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt.  It,  there* 
fore,  best  prepares  us,  when  taken  into  connection  with  the 
other  forms  of  the  differentiation  and  unification  of  religion, 
for  gathering  together  the  principle  &ctors  in  a  so-called  theoiy 
of  development  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  religious 
experience  of  humanity. 

Any  attempt  at  framing  a  theory  of  the  development  of  re- 
ligion upon  a  basis  of  the  facts  of  history  must  consider  these 
three  topics  :  (1)  The  Forces  which  operate  to  secure  develop- 
ment ;  (2)  the  Order  in  which  the  development  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  continuity ;  and  (8)  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  Laws,  or  fixed  principles,  which  are  ac- 
tually in  control  of  every  such  development. 

In  considering  the  developing  Forces  of  the  world's  religious 
growths  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  illustrated  by  a  study  of  those  processes  of  differ- 
entiation and  unification  to  which  all  religions  are  subject  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  This  will  be  done,  however,  as  much 
as  possible  without  unnecessary  repetition. 

The  philosophical  principle  which  must  guide  every  attempt 
at  a  theory  of  the  development  of  religion  has  already  been 
found  to  be  implicated  in  all  the  history  of  religious  phenomena. 
Man's  constitution  and  environment  are  such  that  no  impor- 
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tent  fons  of  his  hiBtorical  evolution  can  poesibly  renuun  unin- 
flaenced  1^  all  the  otber  important  forma.  Not  only  ie  the 
individual  man  a  peychol(^cal  unity,  but  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  race  ia  such  as  to  secure  for  all  men  a  sort  of  solidarity 
in  religioQB  experience, — its  nature,  tendencies,  and  achieve- 
ments. Moreover,  the  ivorld  in  which  the  race  lives,  with  all 
ita  gec^raphical  and  climatic  differences,  is  one  world.  It  is 
tiie  one  human  lace  in  tJie  one  world,  in  which  must  be  found 
the  account  for  the  history  of  the  religious  development  of 
humanity.  All  the  phenomena  Uluvtrate  and  exhibit  these  tteo 
unifying  forcei:  (1)  the  ptychohgical  ufoty  in  function  of  the 
individuat  aovi ;  and  (2)  the  apiritual  unity  of  the  race  in  itt 
development  under  varied  physical  and  social  conditiona. 

If  now,  however,  we  try  to  summarize  all  these  internal  dnd 
external  forces  in  a  single  phrase,  we  may  use  the  somewhat 
loose  and  very  complex  but  expressive  terms, — civilization,  or 
better  still,  "  mce-culture."  It  may  then  be  said  that  the  re- 
ligious development  of  the  race,  or  of  any  particular  smaller 
or  larger  portion  of  the  race,  depends  upon  its  advance  in  race- 
culture  ;  or  what  is  rather  vaguely  called  civilization. 

What,  however,  is  to  be  understood  by  culture  in  such  a  con- 
nection as  this?  To  quote  for  purposes  of  examination  the 
«lefinition  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  religion : 
^Civilization,  or  culture,  is  **  man's  relation  to  the  world  so  far 
ma  tills  is  determined  by  his  own  rational  activity." '  This  de- 
:^nition,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  definitions,  itself  requires 
^opIanaUon ; — and  that,  in  Uiese  important  particulars.  Finit : 
ZBj  the  "  world  "  in  this  connection  must  be  meant,  not  simply 
^rchiefly,  the  earth  considered  in  its  physical  aspects ;  although, 
4)f  course,  the  subjugation  of  the  earth  and  the  use  of  its  re- 
^Boorces  for  improving  the  life  of  humanity,  form  an  important 
;2>art  of  the  basis  for  eveiy  development  of  the  religious  life. 
~We  have  already  called  attention  (pp.  89^.)  to  those  child-like 
and  more  unreflecting  reactions  upon  the  purely  physical  envi- 
I  Orelli,  Il«ligioiiagescfaicht«,  p.  7. 
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lonment  which  characterize  all  the  lower  forms  of  leligioo.  Bi 
in  the  advancing  history  of  the  race,  the  character  of  the  aooii 
relations  which  are  themselves  boilt  upon  a  basis  of  this  phyi 
cal  conquest  becomes  more  important  still  in  determining  fl 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  so-called  civilization  or  raoe-cultoi 
thus  attained.  The  distinctions  of  classes,  the  employment  < 
different  groups  of  human  beings  in  different  forms  of  indo 
trial,  political,  and  social  functions,  and  the  interaction  of  tha 
different  forms  of  functioning ; — all  this  goes  to  determine  tl 
complex  product  which  we  call  race-culture.  And,  finall; 
the  more  specific  definition  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  tl 
growth  of  reflective  thinking,  or  philosophy  in  the  faroade 
meaning  of  that  term,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  refinemmit  ai 
elevation  in  which  religion  itself  bears  so  important  a  part^  n< 
only  crown,  but  penetrate  and  characterize  the  complex  resol 
It  appears,  then,  secondly,  that  if  an  inquiry  be  raised  as  t 
what  is  meant  by  ^*  rational  activity,"  the  answer  must  indue 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  superior  intelligence,  and  in  the  sesthc 
ical,  ethical,  and  religious  nature  of  man.  From  which  it  fc 
lows,  thirdly,  that  the  completed  product  of  man's  ^^  ration 
activity  **  as  applied  to  all  his  relations  to  ^^  the  world ''  is 
complex  development.  It  is,  the  rather,  a  resultant  or  sui 
total  of  all  developments.  The  relations  of  religion  and  rac 
culture  are,  therefore,  reciprocal.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cha 
acter  of  any  religious  development  is  inevitably  determined  1 
its  environing  civilization ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preva 
ing  religions  (or  religion)  are  powerful  factors  in  determinu 
the  environing  civilization.  Culture  may  become  for  a  time  : 
religious  or  even  impious,  although  highly  developed  from  tl 
scientific  and  aBSthetical  points  of  view ;  it  may  temporari 
scorn  and  defeat  the  essential  purposes  and  higher  ends  of  i 
ligion.  For  it  will  not  do  to  claim  that  religion  alwajrs  by  ai 
means  keeps  exact  pace  with  civilization,  either  in  the  race 
large,  or  in  any  considerable  portion  of  the  race.^  Or  religi< 
^  Comp.  Herbert  Spencer,  Sociology,  I,  p.  317/. 
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fflajr  beoome  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  so  restrictiye  of  the  ad- 
nmoe  of  oiy ilization,  and  even  corrupting.  The  hostile  attitude 
toirard  ciyilization  may  be  taken  by  any  form  of  religion  ;  it 
was  taken  by  Buddhism  at  its  origin ;  it  has  been  taken  by 
Ustm  as  a  rule  (although  some  important  features  of  raoe- 
cal^ure  were  developed  in  Arabia  and  in  northern  India  under 
Mahammadan  rulers)  ;  it  has  not  infrequently  been  assumed 
by  various  Christian  sects.  Nor  was  this  attitude,  however  we 
may  justify  it,  wanting  in  early  Christianity  as  against  the  oiv- 
ilisation  of  the  GrsBco-Roman  world. 

In  the  nature  of  that  mighty  underlying  force  which  resides 

in  tihe  spiritual  unity  of  the  race  must  be  found  the  causes  for 

thd  failure  of  culture  when,  apart  from  religion,  it  attempts  (as 

it  has  so  frequently  done  and  is  doing  at  the  present  day)  to 

ntisfy  all  the  needs  of  man ;  and  so  to  furnish  a  substitute  for 

lus  religious  belie&,  feelings,  and  practical  activities.    So  often 

as  onlture  without  religion  for  its  partner  has  undertaken  the 

<^&txactto  build  the  structure  of  an  improved  humanity  it  has 

sbo^ni  signs  of  bankruptcy.    Indeed,  we  find  the  saying  of 

Eitcken  ^  to  be  true  of  the  best  efforts  of  an  irreligious  civiliza:- 

uou  :  ^  Of  old,  it  has  not  been  the  optimists  but  the  pessimists 

^t  can  boast  of  the  better  knowledge  of  human  nature." 

-^Q  philosophers  whose  thinking  has  set  forth  the  loftiest^ 

^c^t  attractive,  and  most  practically  inspiring  of  moral  and 

^^i^ous  ideals,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  most  pene- 

^ted  the  depths  of  human  nature  (the  great  thinkers  of  In- 

^^   and  Plato,  Augustine  and  Kant ;  no  less  than  Buddha, 

^^fucius,  Zoroaster,  Jesus,  and  Paul),  have  most  emphasized 

^^^  schism  between  man's  achievements  and  his  spiritual  ideals 

^t^lie  great  gulf  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  has  been 

*^^  is,  in  the  civilizations  of  the  world. 

Inhere  is,  then,  no  completeness  of  development,  either  for 

^^  individual  or  for  the  race,  without  religious  development. 

B^t  no  completeness  of  religious  development  can  be  realized 

1  Der  Wahrheitagehalt  der  Religion,  p.  72. 
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unless  the  other  interrelated  deyelopments  of  humanity  an 
also  carried  forward.  On  the  one  hand,  a  complex  and  luxari 
ous  civilization  may  be  distinctly  un&vorable  to  all  highly  ethi 
cal  and  spiritual  forms  of  religion  ;  it  may  even  permit  or  en 
courage  both  gross  religious  superstitions  or  irreligion  am 
atheism.  For  it  is  the  ethical  and  reflective  (or  philosophical] 
&ictoT8  of  race-culture  which  react  most  powerf uUy  to  advanoi 
the  genuine  development  of  religion.  And  a  certain  9implieU\ 
of  thought,  heart,  and  life,  is  consonant  with  the  best  religion 
spirit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  religioi 
may  be  dwarfed  and  arrested  by  setting  its  course  agaiiis 
those  rising  tides  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  political  am 
social  betterment,  which  are  the  inflow  from  a  Divine  Souro 
into  the  channels  of  human  history.  And,  doubtless,  tha 
may  be  said  in  general  which  Professor  Jastrow '  says  of  a  pai 
ticular  case  :  ^^  The  development  of  this  religion  follows  dosel; 
the  course  of  civilization  and  of  history  in  the  territory  unde 
consideration." 

Among  the  forces  which  operate  to  determine  the  results  tha 
are  grouped  together  under  the  vague  and  inclusive  term  **  race 
culture,"  the  following  four  deserve  special  mention :  (1)  Tb 
physical  environment ;  (2)  the  psychical  characteristics  whid 
although  they  are  always  somewhat  indefinite  and  of  unknowi 
origin,  difference  the  various  races ;  (3)  the  language,  with  it 
dramatic  and  mjrthological  capacities  and  achievements,  am 
its  growth  in  respect  of  power  to  set  forth  and  support  ad 
vanced  ways  of  thinking  and  the  abstract  conceptions  whic! 
embody  the  results  of  such  thinking ;  and  (4)  the  modifyinj 
influences  of  each  particular  stage  of  culture  in  the  midst  o 
which  the  religious  development  is  planted  and  has  its  growtt 

The  first  group  of  these  forces, — namely,  that  which  issue 
from  the  physical  environment, — in  the  simpler  forms  of  thei 
action,  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.  The  moi 
complex  forms  of  the  action  of  the  same  forces  are  so  compl 

1  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  46. 
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estted  with  the  entire  condition  of  civilization  prevailing  at  any 
tine  among  any  people,  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  consid- 
ejned  apart.  As  reciprocal  and  interrelated  reactions  of  the 
rstti(mal  activity  of  man,  they  will  receive  attention  in  separate 
elutpters  in  Part  II. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  lasting  influence,  through  cen- 
turies of  history  and  various  stages  of  race-culture,  which  comes 
from  the  rather  indefinable  but  powerful  psychical  peculiar- 
ities of  each  race,  attention  may  be  called  to  such  facts  of  his- 
totiy  as  the  following.  The  religion  of  the  Semitic  peoples  for 
example,  has  a  certain  characteristic  type  which  is  everywhere 
px^valent  in  all  its  different  developments.  All  these  develop- 
nticntB,  in  their  turn,  show  plainly  that  the  later  and  more 
ci:tltivated  forms  of  the  Semitic  religions,  rest  upon  beliefs 
tt^^d  practices  of  a  sort  quite  similar  to  those  found  to-day  in 
-Sirica,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  North  America.  Down  to 
bli^e  latest  times  of  their  history,  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  and 
-^lameans  do  not  feel  the  inconsistency  between  these  more 
I>nnitive  beliefB,  with  their  cult,  and  the  higher  developments 
^pproaohing  monotheistic  tenets  which  they  in  considerable 
o^casure  have  achieved. 

Such  tribal  and  local  differentiations  of  the  type  character- 
^tic  of  the  race  produced  varying  conceptions  of  Deity  among 
the  different  Semitic  peoples,  all  of  which,  however,  show  a 
marked  resemblance  to  one  another.  Everywhere  among  them 
tbere  developed,  upon  the  basis  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  forms 
of  Qature-worship,  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  mon- 
^h  after  the  pattern  of  an  earthly  ruler — ^remote,  awful,  ma- 
J^tic,  and  unapproachable  without  fear  and  self-abasement.  In 
^^bylonia  especially,  under  the  influence  of  its  conquering  mon- 
ths, supreme  gods  were  raised  to  the  throne  of  universal 
donxinion ;  and  a  pantheon  was  constituted  which  included  per- 
sonifications of  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  attribution  to 
them  of  social  relations.  A  certain  wildness  and  monil  weak- 
ness, especially  as  regards  sexual  relations,  marks  all  these 
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forms  of  religion.  Only  among  tlie  HebfewB,  and  I 
becanse  of  the  work  of  inspired  men  of  reYelatiop, 
king-like  character  of  the  Supreme  God  attain  the  e 
of  righteous  and  spiritual  Personality.  In  Babyh 
conception  of  Marduk  as  held  by  the  monarch  (Nebc 
zar)  whose  patron  god  he  was,  approaches  but  by  o 
equak  the  prophetic  conception  of  Tahweh,  the  Qod 
It  is  the  distinctive  thing,  at  this  point  of  departure,  f 
daism,  that,  after  fighting  all  forms  of  nature-worshi 
the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Tahweh,  under  the  h 
of  the  prophets,  it  threw  off  the  more  degraded  elemei 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  emerged  into  1 
and  higher  forms  of  religious  experience.  As  we  havt 
seen,  the  tribal  god  became  for  Israel  the  One  and  A! 
of  the  whole  earth,  loving  righteousness  and  hating  i 

With  both  Babylon  and  Israel,  however,  as  with  th 
religions  generally,  the  great  God  is  preeminently  ^^i 
Hosts.*'  Hence  fanaticism  and  the  tendency  to  fight  n 
people  who  have  other  gods,  in  order  to  establish  the 
acy  of  their  god,  is  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Sen 
gions,  as  it  is  of  Muhammadanism  to-day.  All  throng 
tory  of  the  Jews  may  be  traced  the  powerful  unifying 
of  the  feeling  which  affirms  ^'  thy  people,  my  people,**  b 
**  thy  God,  my  God.*'  With  this  goes  the  desire,  chap 
of  Semitic  religion,  to  give  one's  god  the  ascendancy 
others :  Baal  and  Yahweh  must  fight  to  the  death  for 
control.  No  form  of  syncretism  will  settle  this  contest 
the  claimants  for  the  throne  and  for  the  leadership  of 
of  the  faithful.  In  all  this  the  Semitic  temperament,  6 
is  clearly  distinguishable. 

In  Egypt,  on  a  basis  of  popular  totemism,  local  ( 
nature-woiship,  through  the  influence  of  the  monarch 
ing  of  power  combined  with  priestly  reflection,  tl 
built  up  a  pantheistic  form  of  religion  for  the  thought 
but  this  form  leaves  the  local  gods  and  the  worship  of 
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unchanged  in  the  confidence,  affection,  and  cult  of  the  common 
people.  Lofty  monotheistic  expressions  came  indeed  to  be 
used  in  ancient  Egypt  God  is  thought  of  as  One,  with  many 
names  and  infinite  modes  of  embodiment  and  expression. 
Player  is  offered  in  the  name  of  the  one  God.  But  the  concep- 
tion of  his  personal  relations  to  this  world  and  to  human  life 
lemains  vague  and  relatively  ineffectual  even  among  the  most 
pious  and  thoughtful  of  the  worshippers. 

Upon  a  similar  basis  of  unreflective  spiritism  a  quite  dif- 
fBfent  development  of  religious  life  took  place  among  the 
nrions  Indo-European  peoples.  The  piety,  as  well  as  the  so- 
ciftl  customs  connected  with  the  religious  development  of  the 
miltitade,  is  among  these  peoples  much  more  tender,  contem- 
plitive,  and  affectionate,  than  among  the  Semitic  peoples.  The 
gods  come  nearer  to  the  daily  interests  and  doings  of  men. 
Maniage,  fairth  and  death,  and  the  hononug  of  the  dead  parent 
md  hnsband,  are  religious  ceremonies.  The  gods  migrate,  and 
•nffiBT,  and  rejoice,  and  fight  with  man ;  but  man  is  not  so  eager 
to  ^ht  far  his  gods.  The  divine  beings,  even  when  they 
itottin  natural  powers,  are  more  human  than  are  the  gods  of 
tte  Semitic  peoples.  The  poetic,  myth-making  habit  and  the 
oontemplative  and  philosophic  temperament  of  the  race  are 
lugsly  aocoontable  for  this.  But  these  mental  reactions  are 
ibo  due  to  the  physical  environment  into  which  the  races  wan- 
dered and,  as  well,  to  the  social  environment  which  they  con- 
stnieted  for  themselves  out  of  the  same  characteristic  racial 
ooQstitation. 

It  has  already  been  seen  (p.  180)  how  the  special  t3rpe  of 
this  temperament  which  was  carried  into  India  by  the  conquer- 
^  Arjran  race,  under  the  climatic  and  social  conditions  which 
It  both  met  and  helped  to  construct  there,  upon  a  similar  basis 
^  nature-worship,  ancestor-worship,  and  a  great  variety  of 
lOCal  divinities,  developed  a  peculiar  kind  of  pantheistic  con- 
ceptions. Natural  objects  and  natural  events  are  personified 
i&d  treated  in  a  shadowy  way  by  the  myth-making  imagination. 
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The  world  of  men  and  of  the  popular  gods,  as  well  as  tiie  ob*    1 
jects  and  events  of  nature,  is  subsumed  under  tlie  idea  of  a    V^ 
World-Soul  as  the  all-embracing  Reality.    As  the  freshneBS 
and  vigor  of  the  invading  and  conquering  tribes  abated,  thi 
temperamental  and  ^^^uo^t-ethical  characteristics  of  the  religioff^^ 
underwent  an  important  change.     This  is  manifest  enough  ocr===^ 
comparing  the  Vedic  writings  with  the  Upanishads.     Aceordin^^aj 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  later  writings,  all  creatures  exist  in 
alone.     ^^  I  am  spirit ;  thou  art  spirit;  all  things  are  spirit; 
thus  saith  the  god  Indra.     The  individuality  of  all 
including  men,  is  illusion  ;  there  is  only  one  Reality.     ^  In 


Lotus-bloom  of  the  heart,  sits  Brahma-Atma  '* — the  one  SelL  s^ 
**  The  world  is  the  unfolding  of  this  One  Self."  **  The  wori^S 
is  the  developed  (or  unfolded)  Brahma;  and  Brahma  is  the 
developed  (not  yet  unfolded)  world.'*  Meantime  the 
tions  of  the  priestly  caste  grow  apace.  The  Brahman  himseh^ 
becomes  a  god ;  he  is  even  through  prayer  and  incantationiK^ 
the  controller  of  the  heavenly  gods.  And  the  popular  auperrtL — 
tions  are  neither  modified  nor  abated. 

How  different  all  this  is  from  those  religious  conceptions 
cults  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Teutons — ^branches 
the  Indo-European  stock — developed  under  a  different 
and  social  environment,  scarcely  needs  further  illustration  thai^ 
it  has  already  had.     Yet  everywhere  the  difference  betweetP- 
the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-Aryan  racial  peculiarities  seems  tor 
remain  a  silent  but  powerful  factor  in  the  evolution  of  botL 

So  much  more  different  from  those  which  characterize  thfr- 
Semitic  and  Indo-European  civilizations,  are  the  developments 
of  religion  amongst  the  races  that  inhabit  the  Far  East,  especially 
China  and  Japan,  that,  although  we  recognize  a  similar  basis 
for  them  all,  it  overtaxes  all  our  resources  to  account  for 
this  difference.  The  temperamental  and  environmental  forces 
must,  however,  remain  constantly  prominent  in  every  attempt 
to  explain  the  religious  development  of  the  Far  East. 

For  additional  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  the  remaining 
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-fewo  groups  of  the  forces  that  chiefly  cooperate  in  the  form  of  a 
0O-caUed  **  race-culture  '*  to  affect  the  conditions  of  religious 
development, — ^namely,  language  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
^kctivities  of  imagination  and  thought,  and  as  the  support  of  so- 
c^alled  *^ abstract"  conceptions,  and  that  peculiar  Complex  of 
c^onditions  which  inyolves  the  science,  art,  political  opinions  and 
mJQstitutions,  and  the  entire  social  statuM  of  each    particular 
•*  stage  of  culture  "  (see  p.  215/;), — we  must  again  anticipate 
oondusions  which  will  be  more  fully  established  in  subsequent 
clapters.     In  connection,  however,  with  the  development  of 
veflective  thinking  and  the  embodiment  of  its  results  in  language, 
we  are  introduced  to  another  class  of  most  important  and  effec- 
tive forces  which  operate  for  the  development  of  the  religious  life 
of  humanity.     This  consists  in  the  inspirations,  convictions,  and 
thoughts  of  the  few.     In  studying  those  differentiations  of  reli- 
gion  that  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  highest  forms  of 
i^Bligious  experience,  the  power  of  great  personalities  is  invariably 
iiUKle  most  obvious.    Indeed,  it  is  the  few — the  thinkers  and 
piv>phets,  who  have  had  special  insight  into  the  truth  about  the 
Divine  Being  and  abbut  his  dealings  with  men — that  have 
^^l^iefly  succeeded  in  leading  upward  the  religious  life  of  the  mul- 
titude.    It  is  to  the  **  good  few,"  the  small  number  of  "  men 
0^  x^velation,*'  that  mankind  chiefly  owes  its  religious  progress. 
Xhis  it  is,  we  believe,  which  accounts  for  that  mixture  of 
^^her  and  lower  beliefs  which  is  so  widely  prevalent,  rather 
f^^n  any  universal  degenemcy  of  the  race  from  an  original  condi- 
tioix  in  which  a  pure  monotheism  prevailed  by  immediate  divine 
^v^lation.^    In  all  religions,  ancient  and  modem,  savage  and 
<)iviJized,  it  is  customary  to  find  this  mixture  of  higher  and 
lo^^er  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  of  the  purer  and 
"^^Oire  impure  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.      The  remark 

"^  ^ven  in  the  modified  form  in  which  it  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Andrew 
^A<^;  for  a  brief  criticism  of  whose  views  compare  an  article  by  Professor 
*^^t  on  "Creator  Gods/'  vol.  XXIII  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
S^^^ty. 
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applies  partioularly  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
of  man's  relations  to  this  Being.    A  few  have  wrought  out  and 
expressed  the  higher  and  purer;  the  multitude,  although  the 
belie&  of  the  few  remain  as  a  sort  of  tradition  among  them,  ding 
to  and  govern  their  practice  by  the  lower  and  more  impure  con- 
ceptions.   It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  facts  that  wanaot 
the  following  statements  concerning  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt.     *^  It  is  incontestably  true/'  says  Renouf,^  ^  that  the 
sublimer  portions  of  the  Egyptian  religion  are  not  the  wtor 
paratively  late  result  of  a  process  of  development,  of  elimim^* 
tion  from  the  grosser.    The  sublimer  portions  are  demonstraUy^ 
ancient ;   and  the  last  stage  of  the  Egyptian  religion  ...    «- 
was  by  far  the  grossest  and  most  corrupt.*'    And,  as  says  }£  « 
Rougfe : '  ^*  More  than  5000  years  since,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nil»^ 
the  hymn  began  to  the  Unity  of  God  and  the  immortality 
the  soul,  and  we  find  Egypt  in  the  last  stages  arrived  at 
most  unbridled  polytheism."  Further  information  has  compellecS 
us  to  modify  these  views  ;  but  the  more  recent  and  thorougft::^ 
investigation  leaves  existing  side  by  side  for  many  centuries 
the  higher  and  the  lower  conceptions,  the  semi-monotheistiiCS 
beliefs  of  the  few  and  the  superstitions  and  degraded  practiced 
of  the  prehistoric  spiritism  and  idolatry  among  the  multitudes^ 
of  the  people.     The  same  thing  we  have  seen  to  be  true  in  an: — 
cient  Babylonia,  China,  and  in  India ;  it  is  also  true  among  th^ 
Australians,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  North  American  Red'-' 
skins  of  to-day.     In  Muhammadan  and  even  Christian  lands  ^ 
all  through  the  history  of  these  two  religions,  as  in  the  origii^ 
of  both,  it  has  been  the  spiritual  energy  of  a  relatively  few  in^- 
spired  and  thoughtful  men, — true  prophets  of  God, — ^that  hsa^ 
kept  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  people  from  de^ 
generating,  and  has  constituted  the  main  enciting  and  guiding 
force  to  higher  stages  of  progress. 

*  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  \jy  the  Rdigion  of  Ancient 
Egypt  (Hibbert  Lectures  for  1870),  p.  05. 
sAnnales  de  la  Philosophie  Chr^tienne,  XX,  p.  327/. 
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Li  ■ome  mpeeti  the  most  interesting  appIioati<m  of  the 
aruth  respecting  the  inflnenee  of  individual  thinkers  ia  foand 
a  the  ezplaoatioa  which  it  affords  of  the  ezistenoe  among  the 
owest  Bavages  of  a  seemingly  prehistoric  belief  in  "  creatoo' 
[oda,"  and  in  gods  that  have  a  higher  than  the  avei^^  degree 
li  morality  of  the  humane  sort  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
kmbt  that  anthropol<:^y,  until  very  recent  years,  has  not  only 
inderestiniated  the  general  intelligence  of  sav^e  tribes  but 
>aa  overlooked  the  evidences  of  individual  influences  of  an  in- 
Eollectually  and  morally  superior  character.  The  discovery  of 
ftoch  evidences  led  an  authority  like  Waitz  to  admit : '  "  By  a 
deeper  insight  ....  we  reach  the  surprising  conclusion  that 
several  of  the  negro  races — on  whom  we  cannot  as  yet  prove, 
and  can  hardly  conjecture,  the  influence  of  a  more  civilized 
pwple — in  the  embodying  of  their  religious  conceptions  are 
Auther  advanced  than  almost  all  otlier  savages ;  so  &r  that, 
n^eti  if  we  do  not  call  them  monotheistic,  we  may  still  tiiink 
A  tbem  as  standing  upon  the  boundary  of  monotheism."  The 
'Oahman's  god  Cagu,  for  example,  is  regarded  as  the  maker 
if  all  things.  Among  the  Zulus  the  confused  and  debased 
"edition  with  regard  to  the  being  and  rank  of  Unkulunkula, 
uio  is  said  originally  to  have  created  things  but  who  is  now 
^<1  Qot  to  make  it  worth  while  for  man  to  worship  him,  seems 
>  point  in  a  similar  direction.  The  old-tirae  prophets  and 
'S'QB  of  the  tribe  thought  out  this  conception  of  a  creator  god : 
X  die  stage  of  ethical  culture  would  not  sustain  the  concep- 
OfMx  in  intimate  daily  relations  witii  the  people. 
C«rtain  Australian  tribes,  which  in  respect  of  the  arts  and 
^^nces  are  to  be  classed  among  the  lowest  of  the  savages, 
*sialcate  in  connection  with  their  mysteries  a  relatively  liigh 
'^ception  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Divine  Being  whom 
^y  worship  as  supreme.     Their  view  as  to  Darumulun  and 

^  Sae,  eapecially,  the  discussion  of  the  "specific  charscters  of  m&n,"  uid 
'Oie  natunJ  condition  of  man,"  Anthropologie  der  Naturvjdker,  I,  pp.  307- 
3M. 
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th6  other  high  gods,  has  thus  been  •ommed  up  by  Mr.  Andxet 
Lang ;  ^  *^  An  all-knowing  being  obBenres  and  rewards  the  ooo- 
duct  of  men ;  he  is  named  with  reverence,  if  named  at  all; 
his  abode  is  the  heayens ;  he  is  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  tiiingi; 
his  lessons  *  soften  the  heart*  **    For  those  initiated  into  the 
mysterious  rites,  such  precepts  as  these  are  enforced  bjr  one  of 
the  high  gods :  (1)  To  obey  the  old ;  (2)  to  share  all  with 
their  friends;  (8)  to  live  peaceably  with  their  friends;  (4) 
not  to  interfere  with  girls  or  married  women ;  and  (6)  to  le- 
spect  the  food  restrictions — a  moral  code  that  compares  br 
vorably  with  that  of  Leviticus.'    In  all  this  there  is  certain^ 
some  warrant  for  Mr.  Lang's  remark  that  **  the  Black  Man  ol 
shivering  communistic  savages  is  nearer  the  morality  of  oox 
Lord  than  the  Jehovah  of  Judges."'    Among  the  Andamsx^ 
Islanders,  whose  god  Puluga  is  like  fire,  invisible,  immort«3i 
and  maker  of  all  things  except  the  powers  of  evil,  the 
and  personal  conception  has  reached  a  considerable  develo; 
ment.     Puluga  is  made  angiy  by  wrongdoing;  — L  e^  l^ 
falsehood,  theft,  murder,  adultery,  the  bad  carving  of 
etc.^    The  god  Ndengei  among  the  Fijians  has  been,  not 
together  inaptly,  called  ^^  an  impersonation  of  the  abstract  i 
of  eternal  existence.*'^     How  could  Mr.  Im  Thum  deceir^ 
the  anthropologists  into  holding  that  the  Indians  of  Guism^ 
"  know  no  god,"  when  they  believe  in  the  "  Ancient  One  i* 
Sky-land,"  "  Our  Maker,"  "  Our  Father,"  "  Our  Great  Father  " 
So  among  the  Redskins  have  the  Pawnees  believed  from  tim  ^ 
inmiemorial  in  Ti-ra-w&,  whom  they  address  as  **  our  hti»^ 
in  all  places;"  the  Blackfoots,  too,  consider  the  Old  Mai^ 
N^-pi,  as  creator  and  as  in  some  sort  primal  and  immortaL 

i  See  his  -"'The  Making  of  Religion/'  Chapters  IX-XIII,  and  the  othe^ 
authorities  cited  there. 
»  A.  W.  Howitt,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  XIV,  p.  Slflf^ 

» Ihid.,  p.  283. 

«  £.  H.  Man,  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  XII,  156/,  172/. 

ft  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji  and  Uie  Fijians,  p.  170/. 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  foots  and  all  others 
similar  are  entitled  to  alter  our  views  respecting  the  order  of 
the  development  of  religion,  so  far  as  history  and  a  reasonable 
theory  based  upon  historical  data  can  deal  with  the  subject. 
The  prehistoric  inspirations  and  reflections  of  the  few,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  traditional  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
multitude,  furnish  a  quite  sufficient  account  of  these  phenom- 
ena. For  certainly  it  may  be  said  of  these  few,  what  the  Es- 
kimo said  to  the  missionary :  **  Thou  must  not  imagine  that 
no  Greenlander  thinks  about  these  things.  .  .  .  Certainly 
there  must  be  some  Being  who  made  all  these  things.  .  .  .  He 
must  be  very  good,  too.**  (Comp.  Rom.  i,  19.)  ^  On  the  con- 
trary, the  failure  in  so  many  cases  of  all  these  forceful  influ- 
ences from  the  men  of  revelation  and  of  insight  enhances  our 
estimate  of  those  relatively  rare  instances  where  a  truly  great 
reformation,  followed  by  an  historical  development  and  uplift, 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  way.  Most  astonishing  instances 
of  this  failure  abound  in  India  to-day — that  land  where  reflec- 
tion upon  the  problems  of  religion  has  reached  its  highest  stage 
of  development.  For  example,  the  Santals,  who  are  an  abor- 
iginal or  non-Aryan  tribe  in  northern  India  are  for  the  most 
part  devil-worshippers ;  and  yet,  apparently  long  previous  to 
any  chance  of  their  learning  the  story  of  Genesis,  they  be- 
lieved, and  they  still  insist  that  their  first  parents  were  created 

1  A  curious  instance  of  reflection  ending  in  negative  conclusions  may  be 
died  from  the  translation  of  the  Latin  of  the  Jesuit  Father,  Bias  Valera, 
who  reports  the  Inca,  Tupac  Yupanqui,  as  reasoning  thus:  ''They  say  that 
the  Sun  lives  and  that  he  does  everything.  But  when  anyone  does  any- 
thing, he  is  near  to  the  thing  he  does;  whereas  many  things  take  place  when 
the  Sun  is  absent.  It  therefore  cannot  be  he  who  does  everything.  And, 
again,  if  he  were  a  living  being,  would  he  not  be  wearied  by  his  perpetual 
joume3ring8?  If  he  were  alive,  he  would  experience  fatigue,  as  we  do;  and 
if  he  were  free,  he  would  visit  other  parts  of  the  heavens  which  he  never 
traverses.  Indeed,  he  seems  like  a  thing  held  to  its  task,  that  always 
measures  the  same  course;  or  like  an  arrow,  that  flies  where  it  is  shot,  and 
jiot  where  it  wills  itself."  See  Reville,  The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  p.  135/. 
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hy  the  living  God,  that  they  at  first  woishipped  and  obeyed 
him  bat  were  seduced  by  an  evil  spirit  who  made  them  drank 
with  an  intoxicating  liquor  got  from  the  fruit  of  a  oertain  tree. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  notions  of  creat(n>- 
gods  and  gods  of  relatively  high  moral  character  are  probaUy 
indications  of  arrested  developments  in  one  direction  only. 
Ordinarily  these  gods  are  lacking  in  social  and  active  relatiODS 
with  the  human  beings  who  think  themselves  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  them.    And  no  religion,  which  lacks  these  sociil 
and  active  factors,  can  develop  as  an  historical  process  in  le- 
ciprocal  relations  with  the  changes  of  race-culture.    As  Pro- 
fessor Toy  ^  has  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  one  item  of 
religious  cult :  ^*  Sacrifice  has  its  mercenary  non-moral  sidOy 
and  doubtless  represents  a  religious  conception  inferior  in  cex^ 
tain  regards  to  simple  reverence  for  a  just  and  loving  deity 
But  it  has  its  roots  in  human  nature,  and  is  an  advance  on    ^ 
system  in  which  the  gods  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  life*** 

In  all  the  great  religions,  with  their  characteristic  develof 
ment,  God  has  something  very  important  to  do  with  human  lif^ 
Such  religions  take  hold  of  human  life  because  they  include  tl^^ 
belief  in  a  living  God,  who  is  a  social  and  purifying  Force,  d^ 
manding  and  effecting  the  control  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  am^ 
deeds  of  man.  All  such  religions  are  first  wrought  out,  as  i 
were,  in  the  experience  of  a  few  human  souls.  The  IndivicJ 
ual,  who  has  himself  felt  tlie  Power  of  the  Divine  Presence  i> 
his  own  life,  awakening,  transforming,  and  energizing,  its  co^ 
victions,  sentiments,  and  voluntary  expressions,  becomes  hicB^ 
self  a  true  divine  power  for  the  arousing  and  development  O 
the  life  of  others.  This  marvellous  force  of  the  inspiratioi:' 
and  reflections  of  the  few  comes  to  its  highest  expression  i> 
the  ancient  world  in  prophetic  Judaism.  Upon  this  soil  C3 
prophetic  Judaism,  the  world's  great  Personal  Force  in  religion 
as  a  vital  consciousness  of  bringing  and  of  being  the  Truth  O 
God  among  men,  was  introduced  with  the  teachings,  life,  BJid 

I  Article  already  referred  to,  on  page  223. 
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death  of  Jesus.  By  this  personal  influence  upon  the  selected 
few  of  his  own  day,  and  through  them  upon  a  widening  circle 
of  believers,  and  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  characteristic  re- 
ligious experience  which  this  influence  has  engendered,  the 
Christian  religion  has  largely  secured  its  right  to  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  type  of  a  religious  development  But  its  devel- 
opment has  always  been,  not  only  dependent  upon  its  recipro- 
cal relations  to  the  stages  in  race-culture  which  it  has  encoun- 
tered here  and  there,  but  also  upon  its  securing  the  adherence 
and  deyotion  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
morally  pure  souls,  who  have  contributed  to  it  the  spiritual 
forces  which  they  have  found  coming  to  them  by  means  of  their 
communion  with  God  after  the  type  of  their  Master's  example.^ 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  those  influences  of  a 
more  expressly  individual  character  which  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  religion  reach  their  supreme  value  in  the  case  of  the 
great  religious  reformers  and  ''  the  founders  ''  of  great  religions. 
That  there  have  been  geniuses  in  religion,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  or  psychology  of  the  subject  can  deny.  The 
great  religious  geniuses  can,  least  of  all,  be  fairly  explained  as 
the  children  of  their  own  age.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  denial 
of  historical  truth,  it  is,  the  rather,  in  deference  to  historical 
&ct,  that  we  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Jastrow :  ^  ^'  It  is 

I  It  is  this  truth  which  has  led  Sabatier  to  say  in  general  of  religion:  "Elle 
88  prison t^  partout  comme  la  cr^tion  individuelle,  comme  Toduvre  morale 
et  libre  de  quelques  ftmes  ^lues,  en  qui  Tancienne  tradition,  par  une  crise 
profonde,  s'^pur^  et  s'^largit.  Tel  a  ^t6  le  r61e  de  Confucius  en  Chine,  du 
Bouddha  dans  Tlnde,  de  Socrate  en  Gr^ce,  des  proph^tes  en  Israel,  de 
Mahomet  en  Arable  "  [Esquisse  d'une  Philosdphie  de  la  Religion,  p.  116]. 

>  The  Study  of  Religion,  p.  90.  This  author  goes  on  to  say:  "All  religions 
are  a  natural  growth,  and  persons  like  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  and  even  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mohammed,  merely  mark  certain  important  epochs  in  the 
evolution  of  religion,  etc."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  view  of  the  so-called 
"evolution  of  religion''  which  we  are  expounding  is  opposed  in  several 
important  ways  to  so  radical  a  view  as  this,  of  its  "natural''  character,  and 
of  its  epochs  being  "merely  marked"  by  the  founders  of  its  epoch-making 
forms. 
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purely  from  conventional  usage  that  we  speak  of  the  f oundBi^^ 
of  religion."     On  the  contrary,  there  is  always  aboat  a  leligio 
genius,  as  there  is  about  religion  itself,  something  of  the  su 
historical  and  even  of  the  super-human.     This  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  the  content  and  validity  of  tiie  religious 
conceptions  of  revelation  and  inspiration  have  been  discussed. 
But  if  we  now  insist   upon   taking   the   purely  natuialistio 
position  towards  these  men,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  neither 
their  parentage  nor  their  religious  environment  wholly  aocoants 
for  them.     On  the  contrary.  Nature^  as  a  term  for  the  deep- 
most  spiritual  Being  of  the  World,  has  contributed  in  them 
something  that  the  principle  of  historical  continuity  will  not 
quite  reach  or  wholly  explain.    But  using  the  term  tuj^^matund, 
in  a  meaning  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  to  reason  and  to  the 
religious  experience,  we  may  say,  that  the   perfect  EthicallEl^ 
Spirit,  in  whom  monotheistic  religion  believes  and  whom  it  wor—     > 
ships  as  God,  has  contributed  something  new  of  his  own  spiri^^^t 
to  these  sons  of  his  own.    And  this  is  but  to  say — ^returning 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  a  theory  of  historical  developmen' 
— that  the  enormous  influence  of  the  greatest  religious  IiiiilIh  i— 
and  reformers  is  a  personal  spiritual  influence,  and  is,  therefore^  m 
significant  of  the  presence  among  men  of  the  Infinite  and  Al^— 
solute  Spirit.     Especially,  though  not  exclusively,  this  mu^'^ 
be  said  of  the  spiritual  forces  which  have  contributed  to  tii^^ 
development  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity,  as  they  hav^9 
flowed  from  the  person  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

Indeed,  the  entire  uplift  of  the  race,  which  we  call  ri-riliT^^ 
tion,  is  in  respect  of  all  its  factors  and  forces,  largely  dependeo-'^ 
upon  the  influence  of  a  relatively  small,  number  of  individusL^ 
who  are  themselves,  more  or  less  measurably  but  not  whoUj^"  t 
the  products  of  their  historical  antecedents  and  their  physi 
political,  and  social  environment.    Science  and  philosophy, 
and  literature,  industrial  and  political  and  moral  improvement^^ 
— all  the  concurrent  factors  of   advancing  race-culture — ai    "^ 
subject  to  the  same  considerations,  whenever  the  attempt  b-^      1 
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oade  to  estimate  the  forces  that  enter  into  their  development. 
Tbej  are  all,  like  religion,  interacting  forms  of  human  spiritual 
leyelopment.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  forces  that  make 
or  the  moral  reform  of  any  age  or  people ;  whether  these  forces 
hiefly  express  themselves  in  protest  and  action  against  the 
zisting  state  of  the  public  morality,  or  attempt  to  supply  the 
leeded  energy  for  a  positive  betterment  of  the  ethical  condi- 
ion  of  the  multitude.  For  it  is  these  ethical  forces  of  reform 
ad  amendment  which  have,  both  as  respects  their  origin  in  the 
ool  of  man  and  also  as  respects  the  end  they  strive  to  secure, 
he  most  intimate  kinship  with  the  forces  that  are  active  in 
vroducing  the  higher  developments  of  the  religious  life  of  hu- 
oanity.  Great  ideas  are  energetic  forces  in  man's  religious 
Levelopment.  And  these  great  ideas  largely  spring  from  the 
izperience  and  reflection  of  a  few  individuals. 

To  this  thought  constant  reference  will  have  to  be  made  in 
U  subsequent  attempts  to  study  the  psychology  of  the  re- 
igious  consciousness,  and  to  adjust  its  conceptions  to  the 
onclusions  of  reflective  thinking  as  gathered  into  philosophical 
orm  from  other  sources  than  the  religious  experience.  But 
he  truth  that  ^*  ideas  are  forces  *'  may  be  illustrated  here  by 
ef erence  to  the  following  three  particulars.  And  first :  The 
levelopment  of  the  ideals  of  the  unity  and  fatherhood  of  God 
las  wrought  with  powerful  intensity  to  change  all  the  minor 
leliefs,  feelings,  and  dependent  practices  of  religion.  What 
dnd  of  a  unity  is  God  ?  and  What  kind  of  relation  under  the 
itle  of  Father  shall  be  ascribed  to  God  ?  The  more  precise 
haping  of  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  dependent  upon  the 
eflection  of  individuals  and  upon  the  changes  of  social  relations, 
Eurgely  determines  the  development  of  every  religion.  In 
Tudaism,  for  example,  we  can  trace  the  unfolding  of  the  idea 
rhich,  accompanied  by  an  increasing  stability  to  the  patriarchal 
ife,  converted  the  pluralistic  terra  Elohim  into  El  or  AUah, 
he  Strong  God  ;  then  into  Yahweh,  the  living  Godandguard- 
an  of  the  covenant ;  and,  finally,  into  the  Heavenly  Father, 
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the  inspirer  of  filial  fidelity  and  affection,  the  Object  of  true 
piety.  Thus,  too,  in  the  development  of  Islam,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  overestimate  the  force  of  the  idea  which  the  Koxan  expnesei 
in  such  declarations  as  these  : 

*'  He  is  God  alone, 
Ood  the  Eternal, 

He  begetteth  not,  and  is  not  begotten; 
And  there  ia  none  like  onto  Him.*' 

Secondly,  the  ideal  of  Soul  is  one  of  those  ideas  that  aie 
forces  in  the  development  of  religion.    It  is  only  when  eack^ 
individual  man  is  somehow  conceived  of  as  a  soul,  with  valui 
and  interests  of  his  own,  that  a  certain  advance  in  religious 
liefs  and  cult  is  assui'ed.     The  crude  conception  of 
soul-life  which  makes  it  possible  to  assume  an  indefinite  numl 
of  souls  for  each  individual,  and  to  believe  in  all  manner 
transmissions  and  exchanges  of  souls  between  natural  objects^^ 
and  men,  and  gods,  cannot  produce  the  higher  stages  of 
ligious  experience.     But  when  each  human  soul  is  conceive 
of  as  at  least  a  potential  Self,  then  the  vivifying  and  purii 
effect  of  the  developed  conception  extends  to  every  form  o^E 
religious  belief  and  sentiment.     The  gods  become,  not  merely" 
invisible,  superhuman  spirits,  but  true  persons ;  the  relationi^^ 
between  men  and  gods  are  made  more  definitively  personal  ^ 
and  an  antliropomorphic  religion  succeeds  to  the  place  lef*^ 
vacant  by  a  vague  and    unreflecting  spiritism.     The 
character  of  religion  is  thus  profoundly  changed.     Religion  ii 
now  a  social  affair ;  and  to  be  religious  is  to  stand  in  prope: 
personal  relations  toward  personal  divinities.     And  as  the 
velopment  of  the  environing  political  and  social  life,  and 
reflections  of  jurists,  moralists,  and  philosophers  combine 
enrich  and  to  heighten  the  conception  of  Self-hood,  religion- 
whether  considered  as  belief,  feeling,  or  cult — profits  greatljT' 
thereby.     It  was  the  exalted,  though  crude  and  barbarous  con^ 
ception  of  personality  held  by  the  Teutons  that  gave  to  the 
Christian  religion  so  much  power  over  their  minds.     It  is  the 
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lack  of  a  clear  aud  elevated  idea  of  personal  ezistenoe  and  per- 
sonal yalues  which  chiefly  prevents  Hinduism  from  making 
any  retil  progress  to-day.  The  dynamic  idea  of  Self-hood  is  a 
mighty  force  in  the  development  of  religion. 

Another  and  third  idea  which  proves  to  be  an  almost  incom- 
parable force  in  the  development  of  religion  arises  out  of 
man*s  moral  nature  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  ^^  consciousness 
of  sin/^  and  its  resulting  feeling  of  the  need  of  some  kind  of 
^  holiness ''  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Being. 
The  claim  that  all  religions,  without  exception,  take  for  granted 
something  abnormal  in  man's  relation  to  the  invisible,  spiritual 
powers  which  he  believes  to  be  so  largely  in  control  of  his 
destiny,  can  scarcely  be  established  on  historical  ground.  In 
devil-worship,  and  in  all  forms  of  that  worship  which  springs 
from  a  vague  and  unreflecting  Spiritism,  the  existence  of  caprice 
and  of  a  certain  malignity  amongst  the  divine  beings  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  su- 
perhuman spirits  or  the  gods  is  not  calculated,  of  itself,  to  de- 
velop the  conscious  need  of  even  a  superficial  and  ceremonial 
holiness  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.  It  is,  the  rather,  the 
producer  of  religious  magic,  of  incantations,  and  the  study  of 
tricks  and  mjrsteries,  and  of  the  practice  of  Shamanism,  in  order 
to  "get  the  better,"  so  to  say,  of  the  divine  powers.  The 
worshipper  who  wishes  to  propitiate  (that  is,  please  and  win 
over  to  his  side)  the  Inari,  or  the  power  represented  by  a  fetish, 
or  Neptune  when  about  to  make  a  journey  by  sea,  or  the  "  god 
of  luck,"  if  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  some  mercantile  enter- 
prise, is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  words  conscious  of  sin  before 
his  god.  The  Chinese  casting  lots  before  the  idol  in  the  Joss 
temple  does  not  in  this  way  consciously  reflect  ill  upon  his  own 
moral  character  or  dealings  in  past  time.  The  uncertainties  of 
life,  and  the  frequency  of  ill-luck  in  these  matters  which  the  gods 
control,  are  believed  to  be  due  to  jealousy,  envy,  or  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  on  the  part  of  the  gods  themselves  rather  than  to 
any  wrongdoing  of  a  moral  sort  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper. 
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But  80  closely  connected  together  are  morality  and  religion 
in  all  their  developments  that  the  moral  standard  as  applied  to 
man's  conduct  with  his  fellows  cannot  rise  without  raising  his 
estimate  of  the  morality  that  must  be  attributed  to  those  su* 
perhuman  spirits  with  which  man  has  to  deaL    Very  early* 
therefore,  and  in  a  widely  extended  &shion,  even  the  magical 
incantations  and  formulas  which  are  thought  to  propitiate  tko 
gods  come  to  reveal  a  dawning  consciousness  of  guilt  in  the 
ethical  meaning  of  this  term.    Man  is  beginning  to  feel  tfaa^ 
in  respect  of  those  personal  relations  which  fall  under  the 
moral  conceptions   of  right  and  wrong    and  to  which  the 
feelings  of  moral  obligation  and  approbation  attach  theoor* 
selves,  his  standing  before  the  gods  is  far  from  being  what  i^ 
should  be ;  neither  is  it  such  as,  for  his  own  best  well-being^, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  it  become.     According  to  Jastrow*' 
**  It  is  in  this  doctrine  of  guilt,  as  revealed  through  the  magical 
texts,  that  we  must  seek  both  for  the  starting-point  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ethical  system  (so  far  as  such  system  existed 
among  the  Babylonians)  and  also  for  the  limitations  of  this 
system."     As  the  standard  of  moral  values,  when  applied  boUi 
to  god  and  to  man,  is  purified  and  elevated,  the  consciooB^ 
ness  of  inferiority  to  this  standard,  the  sense  of  a  schism  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  in  human  conduct  and  character, 
becomes  intensified. 

The  religions  which  endeavor  to  meet  the  feelings  of  need 
thus  developed  are  "  religions  of  salvation  "  ;  they  proceed  to 
offer  to  man  a  satisfaction  which  he  can  derive  from  no  other 
source.  The  worshipper  now  knows  more  clearly,  and  no^ 
feels  more  intensely  and  sadly,  that  his  spirit  is  not  in  spiritual 
harmony  with  itself  or  with  the  Spirit  which  belongs  to  tb* 
Being  of  the  World.  And  when,  through  the  forceful  infli^' 
ences  of  race-culture,  including  the  development  of  religia^ 
itself,  this  Being  of  the  World  is  conceived  of  as  One  perfect 
and  ethical  Spirit,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  the  sense  of  needf 

1  The  ReLigion  of  Babylonia  and  Aaqnia,  p.  603. 
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he  longing  for  acceptance  and  coromnnioa  with  Grod,  takes 
Is  place  as  one  of  the  mightieet  ideal  forces  for  effecting  an 
npioTement  in  the  reli^oos  life  of  bumanity. 

Xhe  inflaence  upon  the  general  development  of  any  religion, 
r  upon  the  derelopment  of  any  people  from  the  religious  point 
[  view,  which  is  exerted  by  the  conception  of  the  moral  law 
I  a  Divine  command,  is  necessarily  very  great.  This  inflaence 
taohed  its  highest  expression  in  ancient  Judaism,  where  rev- 
tienoe  for  the  "  Law  of  Jehovah,"  and  obedience  to  it  as  the 
Mcessaiy  condition  of  religious  welfiire  and  even  of  the  reli- 
pmu  life,  was  the  very  center  and  core  of  the  entire  system 
of  beliefs  and  cults.  But  the  same  influence  is  also  manifest  in 
rQ  the  reli^oos  which  have  showed  themselves  capable  of  any 
tnie  development.  Zoroastrianism  and  Confucianism  possessed 
it  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  was  by  no  means  wanting  to  the  milder 
ind  more  pitiful  religion  of  Buddha.    He  who  would  become 

>  tme  follower  and  attain  Nirvana  must  adopt  for  bis  rule  of 
^  that  Dhanna,  or  Path,  which  Brahmanism  had  personified 
ud  given  a  seat  among  the  other  gods,  but  which  Buddhism 
ngiids  as  a  natural  adjustment  to  the  Will  of  the  Universe 
■piritiiaUy  conceived.  And  the  very  essence  of  the  way  of 
■■Ivitton  which  Islam  demands  is  submission  to  the  Will  of  God 
*l>icb  is  the  absolute  Right, — the  Law  peisonified.  Above  all 
"■Me,  and  above  all  ot^ei  systems  of  legalism,  Christianity 
UBe  supreme  with  its  exhortation :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect 
'^en  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect;"  and  with  its 
ffor  to  provide  the  knowledge  of  the  way,  and  the  power  of 
ife  to  walk  in  the  way,  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the 
^^  of  all  religion.  It  is,  in  part,  for  this  reason  that  the  Chris- 
>ui  religion  appeals  most  powerfully  to  the  consciousness  of 
u^  and  to  the  sense  of  need,  while,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
?<>8ing  the  removal  of  this  conscioUBnesa  and  the  satisfaction 
QE  this  need,  by  bringing  about  a  spiritual  union  of  perfected 
hmnanitr^  with  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  of  Ood. 


It 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  DBYELOPICBNT  OF  RELIGION  [GONTIKITED] 

The  attempt  to  arrange  in  any  fixed  order  of  saccession  all 
the  various  differentiations  of  man*s  religious  beliefs  and  cultB 
has  always  ended  in  failure.     The  reasons  for  this  ill  sacceiB 
should  by  this  time  have  become  sufficiently  obvious.    For  it 
has  been  shown :  (1)  that  the  origins  of  religion  are  lost  in 
an  immeasurable  and  unknown  antiquity,  although  it  can  be 
affinned  with  confidence  tliat  no  scheme  for  deriving  all  ^ 
earlier  known  forms  from  any  one  primitive,  or  prehistoric, 
form  satisfies  the  historical  facts  ;  (2)  that,  within  the  limiti 
of  historical  inquiiy  and  of  reasonable  conjecture  based  wpcti 
such  inquiry,  different  races   and  different  periods  seem  to 
have  followed  different  paths  of  development ;  and  (8)  tba* 
in  the  case  of  races  which  have  been  long  existent  and  hav^ 
attained  the  higher  stages  of  civilization,  signs  of  degradatioi^ 
appear,  while  in  the  case  of  those  races  which  are  most  savag® 
and  apparently  nearest  to  the  so-called  primitive  man,  tbet® 
are  oftentimes  not  wanting  evidences  of  ancient  religious  vie^^ 
and  practices  of  a  higher  than  the  current  order.      In  a  wordi 
no  one  law  regulating  alike  the  order  of  all  the  changes  whid 
take  place  in  the  religions  of  the  world  can  be  discovered  ot 
placed  upon  a  basis  of  historical  fact. 

With  respect  to  the  cases  of  genuine  progress  in  religion  tb-^ 
data  are  by  no  means  so  confusing  and  apparently  hopele^^' 
There  is,  indeed,  truth  in  the  declaration  of  Sabatier :  *  **  Tb^ 
idea  of  religious  progress  is  a  grand  and  luminous  idea,  but  i^ 

1  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  109. 
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not  possible  to  apply  it  within  all  the  details  of  history, 
rogiess,  incontestable  as  it  is  for  the  whole,  when  one  takes 
e  point  of  departure  and  then  the  point  of  arrival,  is  not  made 
bher  along  a  single  line  or  along  a  line  that  is  continuous.'* 
he  same  thing,  however,  might  be  said  of  all  human  progress. 
I  the  particular  case  of  religpion,  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
casing reactions  which  take  place  between  it  and  the  other 
AYelopments  of  civilization  or  race-culture,  and  the  dependence 
rhich  religious  progress  always  has  upon  the  prophetic  office  of 
ifew  great  individuals,  prevents  this  progress  from  being  **  along 
I  single  line."  Moreover,  the  gaps,  reactionary  movements, 
ifid  long  periods  of  quiescence  or  even  of  deg^radation,  followed 
If  periods  of  reform  and  by  the  upward  growth  of  a  new 
^ning^me  of  life,  prevent  our  tracing  the  course  of  even  the 
nost  progressive  of  religions  along  ^*  a  line  that  is  continuous." 
Rie  stream  may  widen  and  deepen,  as  it  appioaches  the  sea. 
Snt  there  are  stagnant  side-pools  along  its  course,  and  barren 
i^Bstes  through  which  it  slowly  drags  its  way.  Even  the 
christian  religion,  which  presents  the  best  example  of  a  vigor- 
Qs  and  effective  development,  has  become  degenerate  in  not 
few  places  where  it  has  been  planted,  and  has  left  some 
H>ples,  after  centuries,  scarcely  better  off  religiously  than 
lien  it  began  its  existence  among  them. 
One  further  thought  must  accompany  every  attempt  to  ar- 
tige  the  Order  of  the  Development  (as  a  genuine  progress) 
the  religious  experience  of  humanity.  In  general  it  is  true 
ough  that  **all  attempts  to  arrange  human  progress  in 
L^fes,  whether  empirically  derived  as  by  Comte,  or  rationally 
by  Hegel,  have  split  upon  the  rock ;  they  are  inadequate  to 
B  subtlety  and  complexity  of  nature."  This  "  subtlety  and 
Oiplexity  of  nature  "  is,  indeed,  the  baffling  thing  about  all 
Unan  attempts  to  find  either  in  the  inorganic  or  in  the  organic 
orld,  either  in  the  individual  man  or  in  society,  a  fixed  and 
^changing  order  of  development.  "  This  subtlety  and  com- 
Uxity  of  nature"  is  just  now  giving  peculiar  trouble  to 
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chemists  and  physicists,  in  their  attempts  to  redooe  to  order 
the  phenomena  with  which  they  have  to  deaL  It  is  this  which 
has  compelled  tiie  adoption  and  rejection  of  several  score  d 
theories — all,  even  when  taken  together,  quite  inadequate  to 
explain  the  phenomena — which  biological  evolution  has  alrea^ 
propounded.  It  is  this,  a  priori^  which  makes  it  quite  im- 
possible to  distinguish  in  the  religious  progress  of  hnmaiut)r 
anything  corresponding  to  the  stone-age,  bronse^ige,  iron-age, 
etc.,  of  the  students  of  sociology.  Even  the  primary  data  te 
fixing  the  order  of  changes  in  several  of  the  most  impcHrtut 
forms  of  early  religious  development  arej^ufficient  or  quite 
wanting.  In  the  Semitic  religions,  for  example,  philology  is 
summoned  to  show  conclusively  that  Babylon  was  the  origioil 
home  of  the  Semites ;  history  to  show  that  their  home  WM 
Arabia ;  and  ethnography  and  comparative  physiology,  that  it 
was  Noilih  Africa. 

Where,  however,  there  is  the  most  real  and  coutinuooa  de- 
velopment of  religion,  there  is  found  one  principle  overmlio^ 
all  the  changes,  which  permits  of  their  arrangement  in  a  series 
that  may  fitly  be  designated  the  normal  order  for  such  develoj^ 
ment.     The  arrangement  of  the  single  beads  may  differ;  but 
it  is  the  tenacity  and  unbroken  character  of  the  thread  on  which 
they  are  strung,  that  keeps  them  in  order.    This  thread  is  man'^ 
belief — to  which  his  entire  constitution  compels  him — that  bis 
experience,  whether  of  the  external  or  the  internal  order,  mitf^ 
have  a  spiritual  origin  and  explanation.     This  irresistible  be- 
lief leads  the  human  mind  to  project  into  the  phenomena  of 
natiure  the  principles  of  which  it  is  immediately  aware  as  coD^ 
trolling  and  explaining  its  own  self-conscious  life.     The  cha^r- 
acter  of  this  process  of  peraonificatioii  (in  the  larger  significant^ 
of  this  word)  is  what  determines  the  oi-der  of  man's  religio*** 
progress.     Its  law,  as  expressed  poetically,  reads  to  him  the  ^' 
fective  exhortation : 

'*  Correct  the  portrait  by  the  living  face 
Man's  God  by  God's  God  in  the  mind  of  man.** 
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This  principle  both  ezplaiiis  and  justifies  what  of  truth  there 
I  in  the  statement  that  the  students  of  oompaxative  religion 
re  prettjr  generally  agreed  upon  the  following  two  points : 
1)  *^  that  the  religious  development  of  mankind  proceeds  in 
Mordance  with  definite  laws ;  (2)  **  that  this  development  is 
n  the  whole  an  upward  movement  from  crude  ideas  and  prim- 
live  forms  of  worship  to  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  Uni- 
reise,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  correspondingly  elaborated 
ind  refined.''  ^ 

With  tiiese  modifications  which  have  already  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon,  it  may  be  claimed  that,  in  all  the  cases  where  a 
genuine  progress  to  religious  conceptions  and  to  the  life  of 
idigion  can  be  clearly  traced,  the  order  of  development  corre- 
sponds to  three  great  stages.  These  have  been  defined  by  Rhys 
Otvids,  alliiough  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  animism,  poly- 
theism, and  a  more  or  less  pantheistic  monotheism.  More  ac- 
curately described,  these  three  stages  are,  first,  that  vague  and 
nnreflecting  Spiritism  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  developed 
ceooeption  of  personality,  and  of  personal  relations ;  second, 
the  more  social  and  ^jtion-political  conception  of  Divine  Being, 
v4  the  more  distinctively  ethical  and  social  ideas  and  practices, 
Hth  respect  to  the  relations  of  man  to  this  Being ;  and,  third, 
^  unitary  conception  of  God,  which,  in  dependence  upon  the 
^velopments  of  race-culture  especially  along  the  lines  of  in- 
^riQst  marked  out  by  the  moral  consciousness  and  by  reflective 
^king  upon  the  problems  of  existence  and  of  destiny,  ap- 
^tiaches  more  and  more  the  Ideal  of  a  Personal  Absolute  who  is 
^o  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  In  a  word,  the  three  great  steps,  or 
i^ges,  in  the  religious  progress  of  humanity  are  spiritism,  an- 
^^opomorphic  polytheism,  and  ethical  monotheism. 

In  every  religion  whose  historical  origins  or  earliest  char- 

^teristics  can  be  at  all  clearly  traced,  there  is  found  at  its  base, 

^  to  say,  a  vague  and  uni*eflecting  Spiritism,  the  nature  of 

V'hich  has  already  been  sufficiently  described.     This  is  precisely 

I  See  Jastrow,  The  Study  of  Religion,  p.  63. 
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what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  this  field,  judging  from  what 
we  do  find  as  a  result  of  anthropological  explorations  into  other 
and  kindred  fields  of  the  evolution  of  the  race.    The  scanty  pie* 
historic  remains  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  confinn 
our  expectation.     So  far  as  they  show  anything,  they  show  the 
so-called  primitive  man  existing  in  this  first  of  the  three  stages 
of  religious  beliefs  and  practices.    A  writer^  on  this  subject 
refers  to  the  prehistoric  human  beings  whose  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Cave  of  Spy  as  exhibiting,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  anatomy,  **such  an  ape-like  character  that  they  have  sap- 
plied  a  new  link  in  the  descending  scale  from  man  to  animalB.** 
And  yet — mirahile  dictu — ^*  through  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years,"  we  are  assured  that  traces  of  religious  beliefs  can  be 
found  among  these  cave-dwellers;   and  that  these  'Hracee** 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  religious  spiritism  essentially 
like  that  which  is  widely  extant  at  the  present  day.     What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  conclusions  of  anthropology  regard* 
ing  the  social  condition  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  *^  Kapil* 
Bania*'  caste  of  Bombay,  if  some  centuries  hence  a  mixtore 
of  burned  bones  and  cracked  skulls  (the  former  of  those  no&' 
Brahmanical  members  who  need  the  purification  of  fire,  and  the 
latter  of  the  Brahmans  themselves,  whose  already  pure  sool^ 
need  only  to  be  allowed  to  escape)  were  to  remain  as  the  only 
indiciae  of  their  place  in  man's  i-eligious  development  ? 

And,  indeed,  what  could  be  expected  from  primitive  or  sav- 
age man,  and  what  can  now  be  expected  from  the  most  ignorati^ 
and  unenlightened,  by  way  of  solving  the  problems  of  religicuB 
experience  ?  Consider  the  helpless  and  pitiable  condition  of 
such  minds  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  cliild  of  B^ 
enlightened  Christian  parentage.  In  respect  to  religioiu  beliefs 
and  sentiments,  it  is  only  in  a  very  restricted  way  that  tb^ 
statement  of  such  anthropologists  as  Haeckelcanbe  accepted?^ 
**  The  culture-development  of  every  child  is  only  a  repetition 

1  D'Alviella,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  15/. 
'See  his  Anthropogenic,  pp.  706;^. 
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rief  of  that  long  process  through  which  the  human  reason, 
ing  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years,  has  step  by  step 
eated  itself  out  of  the  natural  confinement  with  which  it 
an."  This  would  be  truer  if  *'  every  child ''  did,  what  no 
d  does, — namely,  educate  itself.  But  before  the  race,  or 
tribe,  or  some  prophet  or  philosopher,  has  made  suggestions 
he  better  answer,  what  shall  be  the  response  to  savage  or 
oitive  man  when  he  raises  the  inevitable  inquiry :  *^  Who 
le  the  world,  and  me ;  and  what  shall  I  do  to  *^  square  my- 
"  ^  with  this  being  ?  What  wonder  that  a  long  and  weary 
1  leads  to  the  answer  which  tells  of  an  omnipotent,  omnis- 
it,  holy  and  yet  loving  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  belief  springs 
from  the  religious  experience  of  a  few ;  that  it  is  a  yet 
^r  way  to  the  reconciliation  of  this  answer  with  all  the 
rt»  firmly  established  conceptions  of  science  and  philosophy ! 
.liere  is  truth,  then,  in  the  conclusion  of  Preiss,'  that  primi* 
I  man  must  have  ^busied  himself  with  the  question  which 
dren  still  ask, — ^namely,  the  as  yet  not  fully  comprehended 
stion  after  a  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things.  What  was 
first  answer  he  gave  himself  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
n  the  surprising  similarity  of  the  answers  given  by  differ- 
tribes  and  peoples  who  still  remain  in  this  lowest  grade  of 
l»ire.  For,  in  spite  of  the  important  differentiations  brought 
ut  by  different  race-temperaments  in  their  mental  and  social 
3tions  upon  different  phjrsical  environments,  the  spiritual 
ty  of  the  race  is  the  controlling  factor  in  fixing  the  order  of 
elopment  common  to  all. 

lie  true  conclusion,  therefore,  flows  of  necessity  from  the 
tude  of  both  primitive  or  savage  and  unenlightened  civilized 
1,  which,  in  its  lowest  terms.  Waltz  ^  has  well  described  as 
ows :  **  The  religion  of  primitive  man  (the  "  Naturmensch^^^ 

rhis  phraae,  as  expressive  of  the  effort  of  man  to  stand  right  with  the 
sible  powers,  is  borrowed  from  Professor  Hopkins. 
Eleligionsgeschichte,  p.  14/. 
\nthropologie  der  Naturvdlker,  I,  p.  362/. 
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is  an  absolately  rude  and  sjrstemleBS  polytheism,  without  poetij 
and  even  without  mythology ;  or  rather  a  misty  belief  in  spirits 
and  ghosts^  without  inner  connection,  by  which  all  liberty  in 
the  consideration  of  natural  objects  is  abolished  and  the  hnnuui 
heart  \a  perpetually  being  thrown  by  its  extremely  wid&<pread- 
ing  superstitions  out  of  one  state  of  unrest  into  another."  It  is 
this  unrest,  which  serves  as  the  spur  to  more  refined  and  clearer 
knowledge  of  those  conditions  of  his  own  spiritual  existence 
and  welfare  to  which  man  finds  himself  subjected.  This  entire 
conclusion,  however,  expresses  only  the  partial  truth. 

In  a  somewhat  improved  form,  as  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion which  Waitz  describes,  substantially  the  same  religioos 
beliefs  and  practices  are  prevalent  among  peoples  of  a  higher 
than  the  lowest  stage  of  general  culture.  ^*  Glancing,*'  sajB 
Dr.  Griffis,*  ^*  at  iome  phases  of  the  actual  unwritten  religions 
of  Japan  we  name  Shamanism,  Mythical  Zodlogy,  Fetidusm, 
Phallicism,  and  Tree  and  Seipent  worship.  ...  In  the  creed 
of  Shamanism  there  may  or  there  may  not  be  a  belief  in  or  ft 
conception  of  a  single  all-powerful  Creator  above  and  beyond 
alL  .  .  .  Elarth,  air,  water,  all  things,  teem  with  beings  that 
are  malevolent  and  constantly  active.''  Of  the  earliest  religions 
condition  of  those  Indo-Aryaus  among  whom  the  Vedic  writ* 
ings  originated,  Professor  Hopkins  declares : '  *^  In  the  Ved^ 
there  is  a  nature-religion  and  an  ancestor-religion.  .  .  .  Sun- 
myths,  though  denied  by  some  in  toto^  appear  plainly  in  the 
Vedic  hymns.  Dead  heroes  may  be  gods,  but  gods  too,  are 
natural  phenomena,  and,  again,  they  are  abstractions.  He  that 
denies  any  one  of  these  sources  of  godhead  is  ignorant  of 
India."  But  Japan  and  India,  while  in  the  stage  of  their  re- 
ligious differentiation  at  which  this  description  is  true,  have 
already  passed  to  a  notiible  degree  from  the  condition  of  unre- 
flecting spiritism  into  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  a  more  de&^' 
itively  anthropomorphic  polytheism. 

From  the  confused  and  mixed  condition  of  belief  and  nenw- 
^  The  Religionfl  of  Japan,  p.  15.  >  Religions  of  India,  p.  174. 
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)nt  toward  the  objects  of  religious  regard  and  worship  the 
iiiBition  to  the  next  of  the  three  great  stages  is  inevitable,  if 
y  progress  in  religion  is  to  be  made.  The  forces  which  urge 
I  this  progress  are  mainly  those  of  social  and  political  devel- 
«iient.  They  have  already — and  the  work  they  accomplish — 
en  sufficiently  described.  Man's  consciousness  of  Self4iood 
s  now  dereloped.  He  knows  himself  as  a  person  and  not 
Biely  as  a  ipirit^  in  the  vaguer  and  lower  meaning  of  the 
ord.  The  principle  of  his  own  life  is  now  recognized  as  hav- 
g  a  higher  kind  of  unity,  and  so  as  capable  of  standing  in  a 
gher  kind  of  relations  to  other  units  of  the  same  kind.  The 
LYisiUe,  superhuman  spirits,  have — at  least,  to  a  considerable 
ctent — retired  before  the  man-like  but  superhuman  gods. 
When,^'  says  D' Alviella,^  **  as  human  thought  advances,  men 
Mch  a  juster  conception  of  the  personality  of  things,  they  find 
growing  difficulty  in  making  celestial  or  earthly  objects  take 
le  part  of  qtum-hnmaxi  persons."  The  truth  would  be  much 
itter  expressed  by  saying  that  when  man,  through  growth  in 
»Iitical  and  social  experience,  reaches  a  juster  conception  of 
e  personality  of  his  own  and  of  other  selves,  he  finds  a  growing 
BSculty  in  making  beings  which  are  not  also  self-like  in  a  su- 
iiior  degree  take  the  part  which  gives  satisfaction  to  his  own 
eial  religious  needs.  It  is  plainly  his  development  as  one 
Hong  many  in  a  society  which  contributes  to,  and  compels, 
e  advance  in  his  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  as  respects 
a  invisible  superhuman  powers.  They,  too,  must  be  king- 
te,  strong,  wise,  just,  and  worthy  of  respect,  of  admiration  and 
worship,  in  order  to  command  his  allegiance,  or  even  to  excite 
iiei  in  their  divine  existence,  at  this  stage  of  his  own  devel- 
anient  as  a  Self  among  selves.'' 

» Ibid.,  p.  156. 

^  M.  Vemes,  in  his  Histaire  des  Reliffiona  goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  re- 
^ons  should  be  classified  upon  the  political,  social,  and  geographical  char- 
teristics  of  their  history.  But  such  a  plan  of  classification  introduces  con- 
liion  into  the  subject. 
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The  oulminatioii  of  this  form  of  development  which  legiidi 
the  gods  as  manlike  but  superhuman  persons,  existing  in  po* 
litical  and  social  relations  with  one  another  and  with  men,  wm 
reached  among  the  Greeks.  The  gods  they  woishq^ped  hid 
attained  the  highest  excellence  which  can  belong  to  the  stigc 
of  anthropomorphic  polytheism. 

But  the  same  social  and  political  influences,  helped  on  tj 
philosophical  reflection,  operate  to  produce  the  next  higltfi 
stage  in  the  order  of  religious  progress.  This  brings  to  anni^ 
the  different  conceptions  of  Divine  Being  in  some  one  Per 
sonality  who  is  supreme  over  all;  and  He,  from  being  (b 
supreme  one  among  other  gods,  rises  to  the  place  of  the  Qm 
Only  God.  It  is,  however,  the  advance  of  men's  conceptioM 
regarding  the  unity  of  the  complex  world  of  selves  and  thingi 
by  way  of  scientific  discovery  and  philosophical  speculatiooi} 
which  supplements  and  assists  the  process  of  unifying  hj 
social  and  political  influences.  Now  as  the  widening  sod 
deepening  of  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  sod 
with  the  social  and  political  life  of  men,  enhances  the  estimate 
of  the  largeness  and  mystery  of  Reality,  and  as  the  demand 
for  unification  increases  in  somewhat  like  proportion,  the  nonh 
ber  of  great  gods  diminishes  and  the  old-time  feeling  of  fsxaSir 
iarity  with  the  Divine  Being  diminishes  also.  The  One  Alcoa 
God  becomes,  as  preeminently  among  the  Jews,  in  one  fashiofif 
and  among  the  Chinese,  in  yet  another  fashion,  elevated  iB 
power,  majesty,  and  mystery,  above  the  reach  of  men.  Yahweh 
must  '^  bow  the  heavens  "  to  come  down  ;  and  Shang  Ti,  ib0 
Supreme  and  Heavenly  Lord,  is  fitly  worshipped  only  once  a 
year  by  the  emperor  himself. 

If  to  this  mixed  physical  and  social  separation  there  is  addfid 
the  feeling  of  an  ethical  separation  which  results  from  the 
growing  consciousness  of  a  contrast  with  the  purity  and  elevar 
tion  of  the  Divine  Ideal  of  personality,  a  twofold  schisiD  '^ 
created  between  man  and  his  God.  Even  kings  and  priesti 
now  do  not  readily  feel  close  to  God.     That  the  gods  are,  so  to 
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«qr,  ^  weeded  out "  by  such  a  politdcal  and  social  progress  com- 
Uned  with  philosophic,  reflection,  results  happily  m  the  inv 
pfoyement  of  those  gods  that  suirive.  For  unless  the  mono- 
iheuitic  conceptions  are  interpreted  in  an  ethical  sense,  and  are 
made  the  incitement  and  guide  to  ethical  improvement,  mono- 
theism has  little  superiority,  either  religiously  or  philosophically, 
over  polytheism.  Or,  at  least,  the  advantage  which  it  does 
hsTe  is  speculative  and  affords  satisfaction  to  man's  intellectual 
qaeit  after  a  unitary  conception  of  nature  and  of  human  life, 
while  failing  to  satisfy  his  ethico-religious  needs.  And  here, 
ill  part,  is  where  the  weakness  and  unsatisfactory  character  of 
hatheism  will  be  seen  to  manifest  itself.  But  the  search 
tterer  ceases  for  a  higher  and  yet  more  comprehensive  Source 
of  all  good  and  all  reality.  *^Who,'*  asks  the  Zend-Avesta, 
^  was  from  the  beginning  the  Father  of  the  pure  world  ?  Who 
haa  made  a  path  for  the  sun  and  the  stars  ?  Who  makes  the 
noon  to  increase  and  decrease  ?  "  And  with  such  questions  as 
tiieae  go  the  yet  more  pressing  inquiries  :  **  How  shall  a  man 
•tad  right  with  this  Father  of  the  pure  world  ? "  "  What 
>  the  way  by  which  to  reach  Him  ?  "  and,  since  He  seems 
iQQiehow  to  have  become  alienated  from  man,  and  to  require 
of  man  conditions  for  an  at-one-ment ;  ^^  What  is  the  Way  of 
Salvation,  the  way  back  to  the  All-Father?  " 

The  highest  stage  in  the  order  of  man's  religious  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  reached  when  the  Being  of  the  World,  the 
immanent  Ground  of  the  cosmic  process,  is  also  believed  in, 
^otshipped,  and  served  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  Thus  the 
▼iow  \B  made  rational  that  this  cosmic  process  has  at  its  heart, 
^  all  through  its  ongoing,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  interests 
^  personal  beings  for  its  goal.  To  believe  that  this  is  so,  is 
^  highest  form  of  religious  faith.  To  experience  it  in  the 
^most  life  of  the  individual  is  to  be  most  truly  religious.    It 

• 

^  apparent,  then,  that  the  prophetic  office  must  supplement 
^  forces  of  a  social  and  political  character,  and  the  general- 
izations of  advancing  science  and  of  philosophy,  in  order  to 
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bring  about  a  state  of  religious  conviction  that  shall  appropriate 
and  realize  the  conception  of  Ood  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 
Insight  into  this  tmth,  and  the  power  to  interpret  all  hnmin 
experience  in  the  light  of  this  truths  implies  a  somewhat  special 
work  of  divine  revelation  and  inspiration  in  the  souls  of  selected 
individuals.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  great  monotheiatie 
religions  are  prophetic  ;  they  tell  to  the  world  of  men,  and  in- 
deed project  upon  the  world,  a  faitii  in  the  Unity  of  Sprit 
which  is  the  Source  of  the  ideal  religious  life,  the  realized  Ideal 
of  all  that  system  of  things  and  souls  that  are  alive.  These 
men  have  had  wrought  out  in  their  own  experience  the  confi- 
dent belief  in  the  intimate  presence  and  boundless  power  of 
God  as  a  Spirit,  who  must  be  worshipped  and  served  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  truth. 

Such  a  spiritual  Monism  has  been  characteristic  of  every  lelh 
gion  which  has  nearly  approached,  or  quite  completely  reacbed, 
this  last  and  highest  stage  in  the  order  of  man's  religious  de> 
velopment.  But  its  more  precise  form  has  varied  in  the  diffe^ 
ent  religions  which  may  be  classed  together — though,  in  some 
respects,  inaptly — ^in  this  respect.  Confucianism  believed  in 
an  ethical  order  as  proceeding  from,  and  enforced  by,  Higb 
Heaven  personified  (however  imperfectly)  as  a  Spiritual  Power. 
Zoroastrianism  planted  itself  upon  the  burning  conviction  that 
the  Source  of  light  and  purity,  who  demands  the  allegiance  of 
every  man  and  his  most  strenuous  efforts  in  the  conflict  with 
evil,  resided  in  Ahura-Mazda,  the  Supreme  One  and  Only  Go4 
Brahmanism,  although  in  an  incurably  confused  way  and  with 
a  lack  of  ethical  energy  characteristic  of  the  culture  of  the  raoO) 
finds  its  principles  of  morality,  as  well  as  of  science  and  of 
art,  in  the  Unity  of  Atman,  the  World-Soul ;  and  to  this  vagu« 
pantheistic  conception  it  is  to-day,  in  its  more  prog^ressive  circleat 
attributing  the  creation  of  *^  the  related  and  conditioned  uni- 
verse "  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Principle  when  it  has  *'  beconoe 
the  Personal  God  of  love  and  power."  ^    Buddhism  has  made 

1  See  The  Hindu  System  of  Moral  Science,  by  Kiahori  Lai  Sarkar,  p.  1/* 
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ON  of  iti  pzinciple  of  Karma  as  asupreme  ethical  and  Bpiritoal 
Power  ia  control  of  the  Tuuverse,  including  the  erenta  of  na- 
ton  and  an  endless  succession  of  the  lives  of  men.  But  Juda- 
ion  rose  by  the  uplifting  inSuence  of  "  Moses  and  the  Proph- 
eti"  to  the  conception  of  God  as  the  righteous  and  holy  Alone 
One.  To  this  conception  early  Christianity  added  factors 
which  emphasized  the  tender  and  forgiving  side  of  the  Divine 
Being,  bis  Fatherhood  and  Redeeming  Love ;  and  it  afterward 
incorporated  the  conception  of  God  as  infinite  and  perfect 
BeiBon,  which  had  been  growing  up  through  the  centuries  from 
roots  idanted  in  Greek  soil.  The  possibility  of  combining  all 
die  truths  of  these  various  forms  of  a  spiritual  Monism  in  a 
eonoeption  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  that  shall  accord 
wiHi  the  conclusions  of  science  and  philosophy  regarding  the 
Ultiiiute  Reality  which  is  the  Ground  of  all  human  experience, 
v  (he  central  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Whether 
uy  nisting  religion  has  accomplished  this,  or  can  accomplish 
It)  ii  a  question  which  always  awaits  a  historical  and  critical 
exkmination. 

This  survey  of  the  almost  endless  differentiationa  and  new 
udtiea  of  the  religious  history  of  mankind  tempts  the  investi- 
ptor  to  announce  the  discovery  of  so-called  Laws  of  religious 
IWelopment.  How,  indeed, — it  is  asked, — can  the  forces  of 
■l^ysical  environment  and  of  a  changing  race-culture  operate 
*o  u  to  produce  pn^ress  in  a  somewhat  definite  order,  unless 
ttoe  forces  are  subject  to  discoverable  laws  ?  But  in  askings 
■od  in  attempting  to  answer,  such  a  question  as  this,  there  ia 
duger  of  deceiving  ourselves  by  the  use  of  powerful,  subtle, 
■>id  measuraUy  appropriate,  but  after  all  misleading,  terms, 
"nie  word  "  Law  "  is  such  a  term  (especially  when  it  is  spelled 
vitii  a  capital  letter  as  its  initial).  Lawa,  in  the  meaning  in 
*hich  ^e  word  applies  to  physical  events,  do  not  belong  within 
^  domain  of  man's  spiritual  history.  In  this  domain,  such  a 
'«m  can  only  mean  to  indicate  those  more  general  forms  of  re- 
action, wit^  which  men  respond  in  their  social  relations  and 
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interooone  to  certain  f  omiB  of  stimolL  But  all  aneh  reaetioia 
are,  of  ueoeBsity,  increasinglj  complex  as  the  enYircmmenV 
both  physical  and  social,  becomes  more  complicated,  and  as  th^ 
multitude  of  souls  taking  part  in  them  increases  in  number  or 
grows  in  sensitiveness  and  in  the  subtle  and  manifold  character 
of  their  culture.  Besides  all  this,  every  unit  of  force  in  the  corn- 
plicated  resultant  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degiee  a  Self-detmniiK 
ing  Will.  Moreover,  as  our  study  of  the  phenomena  has  alreadf 
made  sufficiently  obvious,  the  influence  of  a  certain  few  indi* 
viduals  in  the  religious  development  of  humanity  is  as  ob?H 
ously  enormous  as  it  is  necessarily  incalculable. 

In  a  modified  and  more  modest  use  of  the  term,  however,  it 
is  proper  to  speak  of  the  laws  that  seem  to  control  thereligioaa 
development  of  man  in  history.     These  are  the  actual  modea 
of  procedure  by  which  humanity  appears  to  have  raised  itself 
to  higher  and  higher  stages  of  religious  belief,  sentiment,  9jA 
worship.     Excluding  what  is  more  particular  and  seems  to  have 
reference  only  to  minor  forms  of  differentiation,  there  are  cer* 
tain  general  rules  of  the  religious  behavior  of  the  race  in  it0 
climbing  upward  toward  its  religious  Ideal.     Of  these  the  fol' 
lowing  six  suggest  themselves  as  being  most  important,  and  ^ 
most  obviously  to  be  derived  from  our  previous  study  of  tb^ 
phenomena. 

A  mode  of  procedure  that  prevails  in  the  process  of  ^  am^' 
gamation  **  which  all  living  and  growing  religions  undeig^i 
may  be  called,  not  unfitly,  the  law  of  social  selection.     The  meiH' 
bers  of  the  same  family,  or  tribe,  or  larger  community,  cannoi^ 
readily  remain  together  in  the  lower  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment and  of  race-culture,  or  even  in  the  higher  stages,  with- 
out developing  preferences  for  the  same  gods  and  the  samo 
forms  of  worship.     Whatever  may  be  the  particular  character 
of  the  social  aggregate,  it  tends  most  powerfully  to  enforce  a 
consensus  of  opinion  and  of  practice  in  religion.     Those  who 
dwell  in  caves  or  tents  together  surely  need  to  be  agreed  in 
their  religious  belief  and  cult.     The  liberality  of  faith  and 
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frofship  whioh  belongs  to  the  most  hig^y  civilized  oommmutiae 
MXkd  even  families  in  modem  times — where  it  is  not,  as  so  fie- 
g^iEently  it  is,  in  reality  indifference  to  all  religion — ^is  unknown 
Mad  intolerable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  social  development.  In 
ancient  Babylonia  the  gods  of  the  capital  city  of  the  district, 
in  ancient  Egypt  the  gods  of  the  nomes,  in  ancient  Rome  the 
gpods  of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  the  domain,  of  the  state,  and 
BO  on,  have,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  most  decided  preference 
iu  their  &vor,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  members  of  these  social 
groups.  But  as  this  principle  of  selection  extends  from  &mily 
to  tribe,  from  tribe  to  people  made  up  of  several  adjoining 
tribes  or  of  conquering  and  conquered  tribes,-  and  then  from 
particular  peoples  to  great  empires  and  larger  portions  of  the 
i^aoe,  its  sphere  of  influence  is  extended  and  its  potency  is  in- 
^r^eased.  The  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  Islam,  and  the  Chris- 
^Uui's  God — the^  have  been  phrases  that  were  no  empty 
toimds.  The  rather  have  they  been  the  embodiment  of  com- 
K^on  conceptions  and  sentiments  which,  under  the  law  of  social 
^tlection,  have  fused  together  and  mightily  uplifted  the  reli- 
ri^us  experiences  of  multitudes  of  men. 

In  connection  with  this  law  of  social  selection  another  prin- 
^^le  is  found  operative  which  has  its  roots  in  the  intellectual 
Onstitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes 
(^  same  law  so  forceful  for  the  advance  of  science  as  well  as 
*f  religion.  Indeed,  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  fundamental  in 
^e  economics  of  human  nature.  We  will  call  it  the  law  of  par- 
^'mony.  It  is  under  its  influence  that  men  are  led,  finally,  to 
bolieve  in  no  more  independent  spirits,  or  different  gods,  or 
disconnected  forms  of  the  divine  ipanifestation,  than  seem 
iiecessary  to  account  for  their  experience.  The  infinite  com- 
I^exity  and  disconnected  character  of  those  doings  of  nature 
which  the  human  mind  finds  itself,  at  first,  compelled  to  assign 
to  the  presence  and  power  of  invisible  spiritual  agencies  is  ac- 
countable for  the  lowest  forms  of  its  religious  beliefs  and  cult. 
We  have  seen  (pp.  177  ff.^  to  what  an  absurd  extent  the  exuber- 
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ance  of  the  Greek  poetical  and  myth-making  spiriti  and  the 
Roman  love  of  order  and  obedience  extending  to  the  minntest 
details,  led  these  civilized  peoples  in  the  direction  of  multiply- 
ing their  gods.     But  all  the  more  keenly  on  this  account  did 
the  reflective  thinking  of  the  one,  and  the  organizing  capacity 
of  the  other,  compel  them  both  to  discover  some  more  econom- 
ical system  of  religious  beliefs.    What,  indeed,  is  the  use  of  so 
many  gods — or,  at  any  rate,  of  so  many  ^ati-independent  gods 
— ^in  order  to  do  the  business  of  the  world  ?    Science  and  the 
social  instinct  conspire  to  prevent  this  needless  waste  of  eneigj. 
Indeed,  the  very  conception  of  law  itself  in  the  world  of  phys- 
ical objects  and  physical  events  is  an  outcome,  in  part,  of  this 
tendency  to  favor  the  explanations  that  have  the  advantages  of 
parcimony.     In  ancient  Babylon  we  find  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  gods,  and  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  resulting  from  the  obe- 
dience of  the  human  mind  to  this  law.     In  Rome  the  landed 
estates  could  not  grow,  without  abolishing  the  existence  of 
numbers  of    divinities  that  had  formerly  presided  over  tbe 
boundaries  and  hearths  and  crops  of  the  smaller  landowners^ 
The  Greeks  reduced  the  number  of  their  independent  deities 
by  confederating  them  after  the  analogy  of  the  confederatod. 
Hellenic  states. 

Doubtless,  the  operation  of  this  law  of  parcimony  is  a  po^^^' 
erf ul  influence  in  favor  of  monotheism  to-day  even  among  tl>® 
most  highly  civilized  communities.     Probably  the  answer  whioh 
multitudes  in  these  communities  would  have  to  g^ve  to  the  qu^^ 
tion.  Why  do  you  believe  in  one,  and  only  one,  God  ?  would 
express  simply  a  somewhat  vague  feeling  of  preference  for  tb^ 
fewest  number  of  divine  beings  possible,  rather  than  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  grounds  on  which  monotheism  rests.    The 
very  fact  that  there  is  rivalry  among  the  gods,  whether  of  tb^ 
same  religion  or  of  different  religions,  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
irritation  and  of  unrest  to  the  average  human  mind.    And  es- 
sentially the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  beliefs  that  go  with 
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f  particiilar  religion.  The  reason  why  such,  a  jumble  of  in- 
wstent  and  contradictoiy  conceptions  as  are  found  in  all  the 
'lier  religions,  and  in  the  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan, 
1  even  of  Western  Christian  lands  to-day,  can  rule  human 
Elds  at  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  inconsistencies  and 
itradictions  are  not  made  clear  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
lerentB.  Whenever  the  difficulty  of  holding  two  or  more 
ms  of  belief  together  is  made  obvious,  then  the  law  of  parci- 
ny  compels  the  rejection  of  all  but  one,  or  the  incorporation 
factors  from  them  all  into  some  new  and  seemingly  harmoni- 
I  form  of  belief. 

Closely  allied  to  both  of  these  laws,  and,  indeed,  having  the 
pearanoe  of  a  combination  of  the  two,  stands  a  third,  which 
I  will  call  the  law  of  %ocial  and  political  harmony.  If  many 
risible,  superhuman  powers  are  to  be  believed  in,  or  if  a  mul- 
ude  of  gods  must  be  continued  in  existence,  then  there  must 
some  principle  introduced  that  shall  harmonize  the  totality, 
^rwise,  there  is  hopeless  and  endless  confusion.  And,  in- 
ed,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  religious  belief  this  is  precisely 
lat  we  have  to  notice.  To  man's  thought  in  that  stage  of 
)  development,  the  world  itself  is  no  cosmic  order ;  it  is,  the 
bher,  a  fearful  and  unintelligible  battlefield  for  capricious  and 
Dflicting  spiritual  powers.  But  so  far  as  he  reduces  his  envi- 
unent  to  some  kind  of  order,  and  especially  so  far  as  he  reduces 
Qself  to  an  advanced  kind  of  political  and  social  order,  his  pan- 
H>n  shares  in  the  benefits  of  this  progp:e8S  toward  harmony. 
4tt  it  should  do  so  is  absolutely  essential  to  man's  religious  de- 
opment.  Some  gods,  like  some  men,  must  be  subordinate  to 
ler  gods ;  all  other  gods,  like  all  men,  must  be  obedient  to  a 
>reme  God  or  to  some  spiritual  Power  or  Principle,  in  order 
t  harmony  may  prevaU.  The  world  of  man's  environment 
indeed,  a  battlefield  where  a  ceaseless  and  seemingly  unre- 
ting  struggle  for  existence  is  perpetually  going  on.  And, 
ite  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  modem  science  is  far 
>iigh  from  proving,  on  the  basis  of  known  facts,  the  exist- 
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ence  of  any  universal  force,  or  law,  out  of  which  perfect  ha^ 
mony  may  be,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  educed.  Bui 
both  in  his  science  and  in  his  religion,  it  is  ffisthetical  and  ethi* 
cal  considerations  which  chiefly  lead  man  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  idea  of  a  Cosmos — a  beautiful  and  orderly  Whole.  In  his 
religious  development  he  greatly  improves  himself,  as  well  ai 
all  his  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  when  he  con- 
structs a  social  system  that  harmonizes  the  different  divine  en- 
ergies and  manifestations.  And  men  will  always  continue  to 
call  God  the  "  King  Eternal,"  the  **  Lord  of  lords,"  the 
"  Ruler,"  "  Law-giver,"  and  *'  Judge,"  of  all  mankind.  Alas! 
that  they  should  still  have  so  much  occasion  to  invoke  Him  to 
defend  their  armies  and  navies  in  wars  bred  and  nourished  of 
avarice  and  greed  of  power ;  because,  forsooth  I  He  is  the 
^'  Lord  of  Hosts  "  to-day  after  the  pattern  of  Tahweh  among 
the  Hebrews  of  old.  The  God  of  all  nations  and  Idngdoins, 
at  peace  with  one  another  and  under  his  loving  sway,  is  indeed 
a  conception  worthy  to  harmonize  the  strifes  of  man. 

The  fourth  of  the  laws  which  are  most  obviously  followed  in 
man's  religious  development  may  be  called  the  law  of  Seff' 
harmatiy.  The  psychology  of  the  religious  experience  abun- 
dantly shows  how  deeply  and  manifoldly  rooted  in  human  nature 
religion  is  ;  how  much  an  affair  of  the  total  human  Self ;  and  how 
inextricably  interwoven  with  every  form  of  self-satisfaction  and 
self-development  is  the  development  of  religion.  Man  is  con- 
stitutionally bound  to  seek  continually,  and  until  he  find  it| 
such  a  religious  belief  and  such  a  life  of  religion  as  shall  bring 
satisfaction  to  his  manifold  ci-avings  and  needs.  These  crav- 
ings and  needs  are  themselves  the  subject  of  ceaseless  change; 
they  may  become  the  subjects  of  development.  That  is  to  say, 
they  may  become  more  refined  and  enlightened,  more  rational, 
and  morally  worthy  of  satisfaction.  But  the  very  nature  of  re- 
ligious development  is  such — and  this  grows  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  religion — that  it  begets  an  increasing  consciousness 
of  schism  and  disharmony  within,  and  of  separation  from  the 
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quritnal  Being  believed  in  and  worshipped  as  God.  On  the 
one  hand,  then,  man  constructs  the  Object  of  his  religious  faith 
and  adoration  in  a  manner  to  correspond  with  his  higher  and 
nobler  Ideals, — he  idealizes  the  Divine  Being ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  he  feels  more  intensely  those  deficiencies  and  needs  which 
he  looks  to  religion  to  supply  and  to  fulfill.  Thus  he  endeavors 
to  faring  self-harmony  into  his  life  by  discovering  and  follow- 
ing the  way  to  conform  his  own  selfhood  to  his  growing  ideal 
of  the  Absolute  Self.  The  better  man  must  have  a  better  god ; 
the  better  God  must  make  better  the  man  who  believes  in, 
worships,  and  serves  Him. 

In  the  experience  of  all  religions  that  undergo  any  consid- 
erable development  this  law  of  self-harmony  by  adjustment  of 
the  human  Self  to  its  improved  conceptions  of  the  Perfect  and 
Absolute  Self,  can  be  discerned  in  more  or  less  effective  opera- 
tion. Even  in  China  the  somewhat  scanty  improvements 
upon  Confucianism  which  Buddhism  has  brought  about  are 
examples  under  this  principle.  Shang  Ti,  or  the  abstract 
Heavenly  Lord,  and  the  original  Buddhistic  Nirvana,  were 
both  too  remote  and  subtle  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  that 
phlegmatic  and  practical  people.  The  doctrine  of  Kuan  Yin, 
the  goddess  of  Mercy,  who  voluntarily  renounced  the  bliss  of 
Nirvana  and  remained  in  conscious  existence  that  she  might 
continue  to  be  a  gracious  listener  to  the  prayers  of  needy  man, 
was  a  great  advance  upon  the  previous  reUgious  beliefs  of 
China.^  When  brought  there  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  gave  a  decided  uplift  to  the  religion  of  the  people. 
God  was,  so  to  say,  popularized  and  made  near  to  the  hearts 
of  men ;  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  hope  of  a  future  beyond 
death  were  opened  to  the  multitude  ;  and  the  divinities  of  the 
popular  worship  had  a  more  helpful  moral  character  bestowed 
upon  them.  Thus  the  religion  of  China  became  possessed  of 
a  Deity  that  answered  more  perfectly  the  religious  needs  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  also  tended  to  make  them  adjust  themselves 

1  Compare  Dr.  Martin,  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.  186. 
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to  the  superhuman  Selfhood  in  which  tfaey  belieyed  and  to 
which  they  gave  allegiance  and  adoration. 

But  by  far  the  most  marvellous  exhibition  of  the  working  of 
this  law  of  development  by  self -harmony  was  that  afforded  bj 
the  early  Christianity  in  its  conquest  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world. 
By  its  powerful  influence  the  many  and  varied  peoples  compos- 
ing this  world  were  unified  as  never  before,  in  the  era  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  The  feeling  of  need  and  of  disharmony  was  then  rife 
and  intense  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
Probably  the  only  other  period  in  the  ancient  world  that  could 
properly  be  compared  with  this  era  was  that  at  which  Bud- 
dhism was  introduced  into  India.  Through  the  decay  of  the 
old  national  and  political  cults,  and  the  accompanying  process 
of  syncretism  in  which  the  various  religions  of  the  peoples  8U^ 
rounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea  took  part,  there  was  formed  a 
disposition  favorable  to  an  ethical  monotheism,  both  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultured  classes  and  among  the  multitudes  of  the 
common  people.  But  the  feeling  of  disharmony,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  of  alienation  from  God,  could  be  met  and  satis- 
fied only  by  some  form  of  monotheism  which  promised  to  be  a 
religion  of  salvation.  Christianity  aroused  and  emphasized 
those  ideas  of  repentance,  expiation,  and  healing  for  the  soul, 
which  emerge  in  Oriental  religions.  To  the  feelings  of  defi- 
ciency, powerlessness,  and  need,  which  these  ideas  accompany 
and  support,  the  new  religion  of  Jesus  appealed  in  a  most 
forceful  and  effective  way.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  which  had  also  its  redeemer,  mediator,  hierarchy,  sacii- 
fice,  baptism,  and  sacred  meal,  became  the  principal  rival  ^ 
Christianity  in  the  third  century.  ^ 

In  addition  to  those  needs  which  arose  from  the  feeling  ^^ 

disharmony  and  alienation  from  God,  the  new  religion  appeal^ 

to  the  admiration  for  heroism  and  to  the  desire  for  the  satisfy 

tions  of  self-sacrifice  which  are  such  important  factors  in  it^^ 

^  See  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  I,  pp.  116  and  118  (note). 
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leligions  development  of  humanity.  SelfHseeking,  even  when 
it  succeeds  in  gaining  what  it  seeks,  does  not  harmonize  the 
Self.  And  here  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  is  profoundly 
trae.  To  have  one's  private  needs  satisfied  is  only  to  arouse 
the  deeper  needs  which  demand  satisfaction  by  way  of  self- 
Burrender  and  self-sacrifice ;  or  else  it  is  to  beget  satiety  and 
weariness  within  the  souL  As  says  Dr.  Cams  :  ^  ^^  The  gpreat 
strength  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  lesson  of  Golgotha,  which 
means  salvation  lies  not  alone  in  the  attainment  of  the  truth, 
but  in  struggling  for  it,  in  living  for  it,  in  suffering  for  it,  and 
in  djring  for  it.*'  The  meeting  by  religion  of  this  kind  of 
czaving  also  serves  to  bring  about  that  fuller  harmony  of  the 
human  Self  which,  as  the  essential  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
assured  men,  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  self-sacrificing  Ab- 
solute Self. 

The  law  of  the  development  of  religion  through  the  conflict 
of  extremee  scarcely  needs  more  tiian  a  passing  mention  in  order 
to  make  clear  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  man's  re- 
ligious history.  Compromises  and  readjustments  which  result 
in  advanced  positions  are  significant  facts  in  all  human  prog- 
ress. When  two  civilizations  with  their  different  religions, 
or  two  g^reat  religions  within  one  civilization,  or  two  or  more 
sects  in  one  religion,  come  into  rivalry  and  conflict,  it  is  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  either  one  to  escape  all  modifying  in- 
Buence  from  the  other.  If  these  modifications  are  improve- 
Knents,  of  either  one  or  of  both  of  the  conflicting  religions, 
then  the  law  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  fulfilled  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

The  method  of  making  progress  by  incorporating  into  new 
unities  the  results  derived  from  the  attempt  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting extremes  has  been  followed  in  all  forms  of  human  de- 
velopment. It  is  one  of  the  most  influential,  and  on  the  whole 
fortunate,  of  those  causes  which  prevent  civilization  from  be- 
ijig  given  over  to  any  one  line  of  either  theoratical  or  practical 

^  Buddhism  and  its  Christian  Critics,  p.  8. 
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endeavor.  It  prevents  the  curve  of  the  evolution  of  civiliu- 
tion  under  the  dynamic  uplift  of  any  one  of  its  facton,  from 
shooting  up  into  the  air  so  far  as  to  leave  behind  all  the  other 
controlling  factors.^  Thus  in  philosophy,  Neo-Platonism  strove 
to  furnish  a  Unity  of  Reason  as  Dynamic  that  should  reconcik 
the  extreme  statical  Idealism  of  Plato  with  the  energetic  Plu- 
ralism of  Aristotle.  This  same  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  foroed 
the  later  Judaism  and  the  early  Christianity  to  modify  its  con- 
ception of  God  by  incorporating  into  it  certain  elements  of  a 
rational  and  mystical  order,  by  carrying  of  which  to  an  ex- 
treme this  philosophy  itself  had  been  rendered  incapable  of 
commanding  the  religious  thought  of  the  Christianized  world. 
The  conflicts  over  Christological  speculations  which  cIlaracte^ 
ized  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  Catholic,  il- 
lustrate this  same  truth.  And  it  is  further  illustrated  fay  the 
changes  in  this  orthodox  doctrine  which  are  being  at  present 
introduced  to  save  it  fi*oin  those  extremes  of  scientific  or 
philosophical  agnosticism  and  of  historical  criticism  which  ara 
quite  incompatible  with  maintaining  any  semblance  of  the  es^ 
sential  truth  of  Christianity. 

The  same  law  admits  of  illustration  from  the  modifications 
which  have  gone  on  for  centuries  in  the  Hindu  pantheism  in 
its  conflicts  with  the  sharp  and  narrow  monotheism  of  the 
Muhammadan  invaders  of  India ;  or  from  the  way  in  which 
the  characteristic  extremes  of  religious  belief  and  practice  be- 
longing to  the  Teutons  were  adjusted  to  the  characteristically 
different  extremes  of  that  form  of  Christian  faith  and  lif® 
which  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  heathen  world.    ^^ 

1  As  says  Crozier,  History  of  Intellectual  Development  on  the  LineB  o^ 
Modem  Evolution,  III,  p.  9:  "For  this  curve  of  the  evolution  of  Civili»^ 
tion  is  the  product  and  outcome,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  of  any  one  or  nM»* 
or  even  all  of  these  factors  when  taken  separately ^  but  of  the  interpby  o^ 
them  all  when  united  and  combined  as  parts  of  a  great  single  organic  nun*' 
ment." 
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i  dogma  void  in  the  ciUt  of  every  great  religion  there  is  always 
i£e  between  tiie  **  old  faith ''  and  the  ^*  new  faith/'  the  **  old 
bts"  and  the  ^new  lights/'  the  conservatiye  or  orthodox 
1  the  radical  or,  for  the  time  being,  heretical  innovators  of 
t  ancient  ways  and  of  the  accepted  dogmatic  standards.  In 
ristian  lands,  even  down  to  the  present  time,  this  conflict 
I  not  infrequently  raged  with  use  of  fire  and  sword.  But 
\  value  of  constant  criticism,  even  from  the  most  extreme 
Msed  points  of  view,  in  lifting  the  doctrines  and  the  life  of 
\  Christian  religion  to  a  higher  plane  of  evolution  can 
JToely  be  overestimated ;  nor  can  it  be  dispensed  with,  after 
\  use  of  these  **  carnal  weapons ''  has  been  forever  aban- 
aed. 

rhere  is  something,  however,  in  the  evolution  of  man's  re- 
ious  life,  as  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  which  all  our  ex- 
riential  and  historical  formulas  do  not  quite  avail  to  explain, 
sixth  law,  or  principle,  over  all  controlling  this  evolution, 
pears  to  need  recognition.  It  shall  be  called  the  law^  or  prin- 
ile,  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  man  hy  a  eupematural 
Bol}  For  this  law  appears  in  the  form  of  a  command,  the 
Tiificance  of  which  is  not  at  all  apprehended  in  the  lower 
iges  of  the  religious  evolution  of  humanity ;  and  which  is 
t  by  any  means  fully  recognized  even  in  the  highest  stages 
lich  humanity  has  as  yet  achieved.  Indeed,  the  entire  enohh 
n  of  the  race  may  he  considered^  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ilosophy  of  religion  when  surveying  the  history  of  this  evohUianj 
arising  out  of  obligations  to  the  Ideal.  And  this  Ideal  which 
igion  in  its  highest  form  of  thought,  feeling,  and  service, 
ives  to  realize,  includes  the  ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
odness.  Thus  religion  itself,  when  most  profoundly  compre- 
nded,  is  seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  command  which 
«U8  uttered  to  his  disciples  :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  The  voice  in  which  all 
ligious  doctrine  and  prophecy  is  expressed,  and  to  which  the 

iComp.  A.  Domer,  Grundriss  der  Religionsphiloeophie,  p.  406/. 
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soul  of  man  responds  by  entering  upon  the  ^  way  of  salyal 
is  the  exhortation :  **  Thou  sbalt  so  think,  act,  and  be, 
bring  into  the  reality  of  human  life  a  harmony  with  the 
sonal  Ideal  of  perfect  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.*' 

In  the  religious  history  of  man,  on  the  side  of  truth  thii 
of  the  obligation  of  the  supernatural  Ideal  has  led  the  race  t 
progressively  h^her  stages  of  the  monotheistic  concepti< 
God,  as  at  the  same  time  the  Ground  of  the  World,  the 
mate  Reality,  and  the  realized  Ideal  of  perfect  Ethical  Sj 
That  a  process  of  evolution  has  been,  and  still  is,  both  at 
and  necessary,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Even  in  the  lo 
stages  of  man's  religious  experience,  the  products  of  refle< 
and  of  phantasy,  whether  as  implicated  in  fetish-worship,  na 
worship,  or  ancestor-worship,  and  whether  expressed  in  the  i 
of  religious  mythology,  or  of  the  representation  of  the  Di 
by  plastic  or  pictorial  art,  contain  the  germs  of  this  great  ti 
So  on  the  side  of  religious  feeling,  the  movement  from  wl 
more  egoistic  and  sensuous  to  what  is  more  altruistic,  etl 
and  spiritually  refined,  accords  with  the  same  conclusicm. 
thought  moves  from  confusion  to  clearness,  from  lack  of 
ness  to  intelligent  conviction,  from  the  irrational  to  the 
rational,  sentiment  takes  on  forms  which  bring  it,  as  it 
$iUf  specie  cttemitaUis.    And  tlie  culture  of  self-determinat 
that  direction  of  the  will  along  the  path  which  seems 
toward  the  realization  of  this  supernatural  Ideal,  whose 
presence  is  felt  as  an  imperative  obligation,  more  ar 
places  this  process  of  spiritual  evolution  under  man's 

That  some  belief  of  this  sort  is  a  reasonable  deduct 
the  facts  of  man's  religious  history  and  development, 
to  be  true.    But  the  fuller  evidence  of  its  truth  must 
fay  considering  the  phenomena  from  another  point  of 
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MAN:  A  RELIGIOUS  BEING 


"And  God  ertated  man  in  his  own  image,  in  (Kb  image  of  CM  created  B^ 
him:'  QksosB' 

**  There  was  the  true  light,  even  the  light  v^ich  Ughteth  every  man,  coming 
into  the  world,"  JoBir. 

"For  th£re  is  yet  a  little  light  in  man;  let  (hem  walk,  let  them  walk,  thatAt 
darkness  overtake  them  not"  AuousrnnL 

*'InteUect  relies  on  Reason,  Faith  on  Authority;  opinion  defends  itsdl  fty 
probability  alone.  These  two  comprehend  the  sure  truth ;  but  faith,  in  dmd 
and  invchded,  intelligence,  in  exposed  and  manifest,  form,"  BiBifiU)' 
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MAN :  A  RELIGIOUS  BEING 


CHAPTER   X 


THE  BELIGIOUS  GONSGIOU8KBS8 


le  history  of  religions  is  the  history  of  religious  man  ** : 
B  historical  development  of  religion  is  to  be  understood 
unfolding,  in  one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  of  the 
al  life  of  humanity.  It  is  in  the  form  of  some  such 
lies  as  these  that  the  conclusions  from  our  previous  study 
phenomena  of  man's  religious  evolution  introduce  us  to 
»re  detailed  consideration  of  man's  religious  being  as  the 
and  lawgiver  of  the  evolutionary  process.  The  neces- 
r  referring  to  psychological  causes  in  explanation  of  the 
8  they  appear  in  history,  has  hitherto  chiefly  been  ap- 
in  these  two  directions :  (1)  In  dealing  with  problems 
ning  the  nature  and  origin  of  religion  it  has  always  been 
st  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  be  discovered 
ain  forms  of  human  psychical  reactions ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
il  of  man  which  is  the  maker  of  man's  religions.  (2)  In 
g  of  the  differentiation  and  development  of  religions 
tee  was  constantly  made  to  the  dependence  of  these 
ses  of  change  upon  the  various  types  and  successive 
of  "race-culture."  But  the  vague  and  complex  term 
Dployed,  in  order  to  afford  a  real  explanation  of  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  religion,  must  itself  be  resolved  into  interrelated  groups 
of  characteristic  reactions  of  the  human  soul  upon  its  physical 
and  social  environment.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  this  so-called 
**  raccH^ulture  "  is  itself  a  matter  of  development,  its  different 
varieties  and  stages  must  be  regarded  as  modifications  wrought 
in  the  physical  surroundings  and  social  organizations  of  man 
by  his  own  psychical  activities. 

The  importance  of  a  more  definitively  subjective  and  psy- 
chological study  of  the  religious  life  and  development  of  human- 
ity, in  order  to  lay  a  sure  and  broad  basis  for  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  thus  becomes  evident  as  the  conclusion  of  our  object- 
ive and  historical  study.  Man  as  the  *^  maker  of  religion  "  now 
comes  before  us  ;  religion  as  an  experience  must  be  examined 
with  the  employment  of  such  resources  as  modem  psychologj, 
considered  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  or  racial  affiur, 
places  at  our  disposal.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  involves  not 
only  those  forms  of  psychical  functioning  upon  which  the  reli* 
gious  life  of  every  individual  is  more  immediately  dependent, 
but  also  those  forms  where  Uie  dependence  is  more  mediate  and 
indirect.  The  latter  emphasize  the  dependent  relations  of 
religion,  considered  as  a  psychical  product,  to  the  other— e. ;., 
the  industrial,  political,  scientific,  artistic,  and  ethical — ^productB 
of  man's  Psychical  Life. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  man's  religious  consciousness  can 
only  prepare  the  way,  and  classify  the  material,  for  a  snlv^ 
quent  detailed  consideration  of  the  different  active  factors  which 
enter  into  his  total  religious  experience.  But  even  a  prelinn- 
nary  analysis  must  be  guided  by  one  assumption  which  tb^ 
detailed  consideration  will  amply  confirm.  This  assumption 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms :  Religion  has  its  psycho- 
logical sources  in  every  important  form  of  the  functioning  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  man  in  his  entirety^  who  is  the  maker  of 
religion.  Every  factor  of  his  complex  being  enters  into  his 
religious  life  and  religious  development.  The  unconscious  or 
— to  use  a  much  abused  term  of  modem  psychology — ^the  ^t^^ 
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liminal  "  influences  are  present  and  potent  factors.  The  lower 
impokive  and  emotional  stirrings  solicit  or  impel  him  to  be  re- 
ligions. His  social  instincts  or  more  intelligent  social  desires 
and  aims  cooperate  in  the  same  result.  The  uplift  to  that  con- 
dition of  rational  faith  which  corresponds  to  the  ideal  adjustment 
of  the  human  self  to  the  Divine  Self  is  effected  hirgely  through 
the  awakening  and  employment  of  the  higher,  SBsthetical  and 
ethical  sentiments.  Human  intelligence — ^beginning  with  that 
instinctive  intellectual  curiosity  which  leads  man  to  try  to  ex- 
plain things  to  himself,  and  himself  to  his  own  Self,  in  naive 
and  childlike  fashion,  and  ending  with  the  most  lofty  speculative 
flights  of  the  trained  reflective  reason — is  committed  to  the 
catnse  of  religious  development.  Without  his  metaphysical 
nature,  his  ontological  consciousness,  man  would  neither  be 
aoientific  nor  religious ;  much  less  would  science  and  religion 
find  subjects  for  controversy  or  for  friendly  discussion.  And  the 
^voluntary  and  practical  adjustments  of  himself  to  that  Other 
and  Absolute  Self,  in  whose  Being  he  comes  to  believe  his  own 
lieing  to  be  somehow  comprehended,  is  the  ^*  heart  of  the  heart " 
cf  man's  religious  life.  That  the  finite  will  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  Infinite  Will,  and  man's  activities  rightly 
attuned  to  the  Active  Being  of  the  World  in  which  he  lives, 
la  even  more  definitely  the  aim  of  religion  than  it  is  the  aim  of 
aoience ;  and  this  appears  true  whenever  both  religion  and 
aeience  come  to  understand  their  truest  and  highest  mission. 

Feeling,  and  every  form  of  feeling ;  intellect,  and  every 
aspect  and  phase  of  intellection ;  will,  and  every  species  of  the 
iroluntary  and  deliberately  chosen  course  of  conduct; — all 
these  enter,  as  integral  and  reciprocally  related  ^'  moments,'* 
into  the  religious  experience.  For  religion  in  man  is  nothing 
less  than  man  himself  considered  in  his  total  being  with  respect 
to  its  manifold  relations  toward  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
comprehensive  ends  of  all  life  and  of  all  development. 

This  unqualified  manner  of  asserting  the  comprehensive 
character  of  the  religious  factors  in  the  psychical  being  of  man, 
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receiveB  confirmation  from  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  reduce  these  factors  to  one,  two,  or  three  selected 
forms  of  mental  reactions.    Such  attempts  have  ineyitaUy  re- 
sulted in  failure,  so  far  as  their  positive  contentions  are  oonr 
cemed.    But  they  have,  when  taken  together,  shown  what  m 
rich  endowment  in  the  religious  domain  belongs  to  the  souL 
of  man.     For  the  attempts  not  only  correct  the  exclasivenew 
of  one  another ;  they  also  supplement  one  another  in  such  t^ 
way  as  to  show  that  each  one  of  them  has  truth,  bat  by  m> 
means  all  the  truth,  on  its  side. 

Even  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  experience  cannot  be 
considered  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  without  mik- 
ing evident  the  truth  of  the  variety  of  psychical  &ctorB  which 
they  comprehend  and  of  which  they  give  evidence.  Here 
again  attention  must  be  called  to  how  much  religion  means  iiL 
fact,  with  all  it  includes,  to  savage  or  primitive  man.  It  is 
very  largely  his  science,  his  philosophy,  the  satLsfaotion  of  his 
feelings  and  sentiments,  and  the  constant  and  comprehensiye 
guide  of  his  practical  life.  As  to  the  latter  form  of  the  fanft- 
tions  performed  by  religion,  one  example  may  suffice  for  alL 
'^  When/'  says  one  observer  of  the  behavior  of  the  wild  tribeB 
of  Borneo,'  *^  they  lay  out  their  fields,  gather  in  the  harvesti 
go  out  hunting,  fishing,  or  take  the  field  for  an  expedition, 
when  they  go  out  before  and  after  the  contracting  of  a  marriage 
before  starting  on  a  commercial  journey,  or  any  other  under* 
taking  of  importance,  they  always  consult  the  gods,  offer  them, 
sacrifices,  and  celebrate  certain  feasts,  often  losing  the  beet» 
opportunity  for  the  business  itself." 

The  same  important  truth  is  emphasized  by  the  study  of 
magic  and  by  the  very  attempt  to  derive  religion  from  the  prac- 
tice of  magic.  For  when  mag^c  is  non-religious,  and  thus  is » 
sort  of  rival  to  religion,  it  appeals  to  a  variety  of  psychical  i&* 
terests  and  activities.     Its  very  rivalry  of  religion,  or  its  prao- 

^  Roth,  The  Natives  of  Sarawak,  II,  Appendix,  p.  clxxii;  from  Schwaoer's 
Ethnographical  Notes. 
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oe  in  the  form  of  religious  magic,  depends  upon  its  supposed 
limstrj  to  man's  instinctiYe  or  more  studied  science  and  art 
r  aelf-preseryation.  The  reason  that  the  animals  do  not  prao- 
oe  magic  may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  deeply  seated  in  the 
ifierences  between  their  conscious  life  and  man's,  as  are  the 
maoDa  why  they  have  no  religion  even  in  the  form  of  a  vague 
id  onieflecting  spiritism.  Could  we  accept  Professor  Fra- 
nks inadequate  account  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all 
agic,  we  should  find  in  it,  on  further  analysis,  much  more 
lan  its  author  seems  clearly  to  recognize.  These  principles 
nzer  reduces  to  two:^  like  produces  like ;  and  things  once  in 
mtact  continue,  after  separation,  to  act  as  though  they  contin- 
^  in  contact  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  working  of 
L^se  principles,  even  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  magic,  involves 
lariy  all  the  peculiar  intellectual  privileges  of  man  ?  Besides 
Js,  the  principles  do  not  account  satisfactorily  either  for  the 
krbarous  rites  connected  with  certain  initiations  to  manhood 
Dong  savage  tribes,  or  for  the  widespread  practice  of  tabu, 
ven  the  impressions  made  upon  the  feeling  for  the  mysterious 
id  incomprehensible  by  the  magical  use  of  frenzied  gestures, 
^meaning  words,  nauseous  compounds,  etc.,  are  indicative  of 
ue  presence  in  germinal  form  of  affectional  modes  of  f unction- 
g  which  difference  man  from  all  the  other  animals. 
Moreover,  in  estimating  the  sources  of  religion,  as  well  as  in 
iiderstanding  the  characteristics  of  its  earlier  developments, 
le  extreme  impressibility  or  emotionalism  of  the  savage  or 
nmitive  man  must  continually  be  borne  in  mind.  States  of 
onzy,  or  of  physical  decline,  and  even  of  sudden  death,  are 
fcsUy  produced  by  playing  upon  his  imagination.  According 
^  Gastrin,  a  sudden  blow  on  the  outside  of  the  tent  of  the 
Eimoyeds  will  sometimes  throw  the  occupants  into  convulsions, 
be  magician  among  savages  has  often  no  great  difficulty  in 
chancing  his  own  reputation  by  striking  with  death — really 
ux>ugh    terror — the    opponent    who    questions   his    magical 

1  The  Golden  Bough,  I,  p.  0/. 
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powers.  This  extreme  excitability  of  the  emotions  which  cin- 
lized  man  also  possesses,  but  keeps  relatively  under  control, 
has  led  some  anthropologists  to  liken  the  savage  to  the  emo* 
tionally  insane  rather  than  to  the  intellectually  childish.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  not  a  few  ut- 
ages  shows  the  average  level  of  native  intelligence  and  of  im- 
"pulse  to  morality,  as  they  understand  morality,  not  appieciiU; 
lower  than  that  of  the  multitudes  of  civilized  races.  In  their 
simplest  and  most  nearly  primitive  form,  therefore,  the  psycho- 
logical sources  of  religion  ai*e  found  to  be  much  more  multi- 
form and  profound  than  are  discovered  even  by  the  comprehfiD- 
sive  analjTsis  of  such  writers  as  Tylor.^ 

The  presence  of  the  influence  from  factors  that  only  niAj 
or  never  rise  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  tk 
important  relation  which  these  factors  sustain  to  the  chains 
teristic  phases  and  stages  of  conscious  experience  in  religioBi 
may  be  said  to  be  a  universal  and  inseparable  factor  of  religiooi 
belief.  It  underlies  the  religious  doctrines  of  revelation  tfld 
inspiration.  That  some  of  these  phenomena  not  only  defy 
analysis  but  belong  to  the  abnormal  and  even  to  the  unpsychr 
ological  (or  a-psychological)  need  not  be  disputed.  But 
when  the  sole,  or  even  the  chiefly  important  sources  of  ^ 
conscious  life  of  religion  are  assigned  to  the  obscure  an^ 
misty  regions  of  the  *^  sub-liminal  Self,**  and  the  inevitabk 
added  impression  is  made  that  religion  itself  is  something 
psychologically  abnormal  or  wholly  mysterious,  the  errors  ior 
volved  cost  more  heavily  than  can  be  paid  for  by  the  troth 
gained.  The  child  is  poured  out  with  the  muddy  water  of  the 
bath.  Doubtless  phenomena  occur  which  seem  to  warrant  the 
statement  of  M.  Richet :  ^  **  There  exists  in  certain  persons  it 
certain  moments,  a  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge  which  b«8 
no  rapport  with  our  normal  faculties  of  that  kind."  A  certain 
power  of  "  opening  the  gates  of  distance  "  may  be  conceded  ^ 

1  See  his  Primitive  Culture  (first  Am.  ed.)f  1}  pp-  428)7. 

3  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Pi^chical  Research,  V,  p.  167. 
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the  clairvoyant  doctor  among  the  Zulus ;  the  real  efficiency  of 
many  heathen  incantations  and  Christian  relics  may  be  admitted, 
and  some  psychological  explanation — whether  by  suggestion, 
or  telepathic  influence,  or  what  not — may  be  proposed ;  and 
jet  the  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  the  sources  of  the  normal, 
natural,  and  inevitable  religious  experience  of  man,  be  almost 
as  complete  as  before.^  The  class  of  so-called  occult  pheno- 
mena undoubtedly  ministers  to— even  if  we  are  forbidden  to 
speak  of  it  as  causing — tlie  belief  in  invisible  and  mysterious 
existences ;  and  this  belief  is  an  essential  ^^  moment "  in  religious 
belief  of  all  grades  and  kinds.  But  the  pretence,  or  implied 
conclusion,  that  the  principal  psychological  account  of  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  religion  can  be  furnished  in  this  way  results 
in  the  degradation  of  religion  by  removing  it  pretty  effectually 
from  the  sphere  of  rationality.  The  power  of  vague  and  awe- 
inspiring  terms  (such  as  the  '^  Absolute,"  the  **'  Unconscious  " 
the  **  Unknown,"  etc.,)  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  highly 
cultared  forms  no  better  psychological  basis  for  a  philosophy 
of  religion  than  does  the  power  of  Mag^c  or  Shamanism  over 
the  consciousness  of  savage  or  primitive  peoples. 

Equally  signal  is  the  failure  of  those  psychological  theo- 
ries which 'claim  to  find  the  only  source  of  religion,  as  a  uni- 
versal and  necessary  development  of  human  nature,  in  some 
one  form  of  feeling  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  all  the  others. 
That  form  of  affective  experience  to  which  attention  has  of- 
tenest  been  directed  in  this  way  is  the  feeling  of  feai;  Now 
it  is  true  that  this  emotion  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  religion ; 
and  its  efficiency  is  felt  all  along  the  line  of  religious  evolu- 
tion, from  the  lowest  and  most  superstitious  terrors  with  which 
the  savage  imagination  clothes  the  world  of  invisible  spirits  to 
the  holy  awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  religious  and  phil- 
osophical mind  approaches  the  supreme  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
Being.     On  the  other  hand,  in  even  the  lower  and  more  su- 

1  It  b  difficult  to  excuse  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wholly  from  this  kind  of  fail- 
ure.   For  example,  aee  The  Haking  of  Religion,  pp.  77)^. 
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pentitious  forms  of  religious  belief  odier  emotions  are  efficient 
and  equally  controlling  factors.     ^^  When/'  says  one  authoritj, 
^  the  Spanish  missionaries  questioned  the  Indians  as  to  the 
origin  of  their  gods,  the  usual  reply  was  that  they  had  come 
from  heaven  or  the  air  to  dwell  among  them  and  do  them 
good."     Strang^  as  it  may  seem,  the  worship  of  the  cofan 
among  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  the  rattlesnake  among  ibe 
Redskins  of  North  America,  is  only  very  partially  motived  hj 
fear  of  these  dangerous  animals.     While  ancestor-worship,  in- 
stead of  having  its  main  roots  in  the  superstitious  dread  of 
ghosts,  is  the  rather  rooted  in  respect  and  in  the  altruistic  af- 
fections.    The  saying  attributed  to  Confucius  tells  the  truth 
about  this  matter :    ^^  The  services  of  love  and  reverence  to 
parents  when  alive,  and  those  of  g^ef  and  sorrow  for  thfls 
when  dead ; — these  completely  discharge  the  fundamental  dotf 
of  living  men.*'     Or  yet  more  emphatically  from  the  ethioo* 
religious  point  of  view :  **'  Of  all  the  activities  of  man  there  ii 
none  greater  than  filial  piety ;  and  in  filial  piety  there  is  noth- 
ing greater  than  the  reverential  awe  of  one's  father.    In  the 
reverential  awe  shown  to  one's  father,  there  is  nothing  greattf 
than  making  him  the  correlate  of  Heaven."     In  all  those  places 
where  ancestor-worship  has  developed  in  such  manner  as  to 
show  all  its  psychological  characteristics,  when  there  is  a  hsaSj 
reunion  on  a  grand  scale,  the  living  and  the  dead  meet  to  eit 
and  drink  together ;  the  living  reverence  or  worship  the  dead; 
the  deivl  are  expected  to  bless  the  living  with  whom  they  that 
associate.     As  the  quaint  old  Chinese  ballad  from  the  seyenth 
century  b.  C.  sings  : — 

**  And  see!  they  place  the  goblet  fuU, 
Iq  figure  fashioned  as  a  bull; 
The  dishes  of  bamboo  and  wood, 
Sliced  meat,  roast  pig,  and  pottage  good; 
And  the  large  stand.'* 

When  admiration  is  added  to  affection  and  dutiful  reverence» 
the  departed  great  may  be  worshipped,  as  according  to  tho 
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Laws  of  Sacrifice,"  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  men 
'orahip  ^  Snn,  Moon,  and  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac." 

Eyen  Schleiermacher's  conception  of  religious  feeling  is 
either  satisfactory  as  including  all  the  affectional  and  senti- 
lental  factors  of  religion,  nor  as  excluding  the  interrelated 
itellectual  and  rational  factors.  Indeed,  in  whatever  form  we 
nderstand  it,  the  feeling  toward  the  Wdtrgeist  is  an  elaborate 
motional  complex,  dependent  of  necessity  upon,  and  by  no 
leans  to  be  separated  from,  the  functioning  of  man's  rational 
ad  speculative  powers.      The  vaguest  possible  conception  of 

Welt-geiit  is  an  elaborate  product  of  reason.  And  such  a 
onception  as  Schleiermacher  wished  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to 
fin  to  religion  the  cultured  Germans  of  his  own  day,  was  a 
ighly  elaborate  product  of  the  speculative  reason  of  that  time. 
Few  was  the  case  much  improved,  Vhen  in  the  Qlaubenslehre 
re  are  told  that  this  religious  feeling  toward  the  World-Spirit 
lay  best  be  essentially  and  exclusively  defined  by  calling  it 
be  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 

None  of  the  more  modem  substitutes  for  Schleiermacher's 
deling  of  absolute  dependence  is  any  more  successful  in  ex- 
laining  the  psychological  origin  of  religion  as  wholly,  or 
yen  chiefly,  seated  in  the  affective  consciousness.  They  are 
11  vitiated  by  that  defective  and  mischievous  Kantian  schism 
mongst  the  so-called  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  which  places 
atellect  and  feeling  at  opposite  poles,  and  sharply  contrasts  or 
pposes  knowledge  and  faith.  The  modem  genetic  view  of 
eychical  life  refuses  to  recognize  such  separations  as  possible 
a  the  development  of  the  human  soul.  Degrees  and  variations 
a  the  proportion  of  the  different  factors  do,  indeed,  exist.  But 
hese  are  all  subject  to  such  compensatory  reactions  as  contin- 
lally  secure  the  unity  of  the  psychical  life ;  and  this  is  as  true 
Q  religion  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  other  ampler  developments 
i  humanity.  He  who  knows  psychology  can  no  longer  talk 
.bout  **  removing  knowledge  in  order  to  make  room  for  faith." 

The  modern,  Neo-Kantian  overemphasis  of  faith  as  chiefly 
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feeling,  in  the  current  psychological  theories  of  religion,  leoeifai 
its  correction  by  way  of  checking  its  extremes  and  sapplement- 
ing  its  deficiencies,  through  such  considerations  as  the  follow- 
ing :  In  the  first  place,  certain  of  the  religious  feelings,  and  tfaeie 
the  most  important  for  giving  an  account  of  the  higher  deTel- 
opments  of  man's  religious  life,  cannot  even  be  conceiTed  of  as 
existing  in  the  experience  of  irrational  beings.     Such  are  the 
ethical  feelings  of  obligation  and  of  the  desire  for  moral  puritj 
and  moral  perfection,  the  sdsthetical  feelings  awakened  by  the 
very  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  Infinite,  or  the  Absolute,  and 
the  emotions  caused  by  contemplating  the  mysteries  of  NatuvBi 
or  by  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  ground  of  all  our  expeiienoe 
in  terms  of  some  sort  of  a  Unity.     How  true  this  is  appein 
from  the  procedure  of  a  recent  writer^  who  attempts  to  give  die 
primacy  to  feeling ;  for  at  once  this  writer  is  compelled  to  duff* 
acterize  the  higher  religious  sentiments  as  immediately  depend* 
ent  upon  **  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  UniyexNi'' 
''  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  presence,"  and  ^  the  knovi* 
edge  of  details  through  which  the  unity,  the  infinite  presence  is 
manifested."     But  these  forms  of  consciousness  arise  only  tt 
the  result  of  advanced  reflective  feeling ;  such  terms  are  imA 
properly  descriptive  of  those  vaguer  feelings  which  correspond, 
to  the  undeveloped  conceptions  of  the  lower  forms  of  religiafft« 
In  the  interests  of  consistency  this  writer  is  led  on  to  make  ^ 
quite  unwarrantable  separation  between  inan*s  '*'  natural "  coi^' 
fidence  in  the  uniformity  of  law  and  those  intellectual  eqoi^ 
ments  and  acquirements  which  make  possible  his  scientific  aa.^ 
intellectual  progress. 

It  further  militates  against  the  unqualified  statement  tfa^"'^ 
the  religious  feeling,  like  the  aesthetic  feeling  or  the  ethic^^ 
feeling,  is  ^^  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  recognition  whioS 
is  logically  its  basis,**  when  we  consider  that  the  former,  ev»^ 
more  than  the  other  two  allied  forms  of  feeling,  is  largely    ^ 

^  The  late  Professor  C.  C.  Everett,  in  a  suggestive  little  bode  entitled 
PBychological  Elemeuts  of  Religious  Faith. 
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MHnplex  of  fear,  hope,  desire,  sociability,  veneration,  long- 
ng,  etc.,  as  directed  toward  the  invisible,  the  mysterious,  the 
jDComprehensible.  We  cannot,  indeed,  speak  of  the  incom- 
prehensible as  a  definite  product  of  the  human  intellect.  But, 
ya  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  the 
buman  intellect  that  it  seeks  to  reach  and  traverse  far  larger 
Belds  than  those  which  ever  dawn,  even  obscurely,  upon  the 
borizon  of  animal  mentality.  And  it  is  man*s  recognition 
of  the  limits,  and  his  longing  to  pass  beyond  them,  with  the 
reralt  that  he  constantly  either  better  comprehends  these  limits 
or  else  pushes  them  farther  away,  which  constitutes  no  unim- 
portant part  of  his  religious  experience.  Moreover,  without 
the  distinct  advances  in  the  conception  of  God,  and  of  his  re- 
lations to  the  world  and  to  human  life  and  destiny,  which  are 
the  results  of  the  severest  and  loftiest  work  of  man's  imagina- 
tum  and  reflective  thinking,  the  religious  feelings  of  humanity 
nmain  at  a  relatively  low,  sordid,  and  ineffective  stage  of 
development. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  says  Professor  Watson,^  it  is  a  funda- 
untal  mistake  to  assume  that  reason  is  *^  absolutely  exclusive 
^/idingJ**  To  be  rational  is  not  to  be  a  purely  intellectual  ma- 
rine, ^a  cold  logic  engine"  grinding  out  or  transforming  what 
^*  Bradley  has  called  ^^  bloodless  categories."  Through  the  eos- 
^itotical  feelings  the  categories  of  the  True,  the  Real,  and  the 
^Mutiful  come  into  rational  relations  with  the  belief  in  God ; 
^  this  effectuates  the  life  that  accords  with  that  belief.    The 
'^'■^Q  thing  is  true  respecting  the  rational  relations  of  ethical 
^•ling : — 

**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverenoe  in  us  dwell/* 

^^^  very  conception  of  a  philosophy  of  religion  implies  the 
^^^>gnition  of  certain  rights  which  are  inherent  in  two  classes 

1  Christianity  and  Idealism,  p.  251. 
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of  facton, — ^namely  the  intellectual  or  more  definitely  ratioiial 
in  the  stricter  meaning  of  that  term,  and  the  emotional  and 
sentimentaL  Religion  is,  in  fact,  an  interrelated  complex  of 
belief,  feeling,  and  practice.  The  factors  of  feeling  cannot  be 
reasoned  away,  or  disposed  of  as  unimportant,  or  fitly  treated 
with  flippancy  or  contempt.  But  reason,  too,  has  its  rightB,— 
meaning  now  by  reason  the  judicious  and  cultivated  exercise  of 
all  man^s  faculties  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth  of  &ct  and 
of  law :  Religion  can  no  more  than  any  other  form  of  huouui 
experience  escape  from  the  summons  to  submit  to  a  critical  evat 
nation  of  alleged  facts  and  truths  by  the  light  of  human  reason. 
No  obligation  rests,  or  can  rest  upon  the  human  mind  which  is 
more  fundamental  than  that  of  making  diligent  use  of  the 
power  of  discovering,  testing,  and  proclaiming  what  appean  to 
be  true.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  mischieTOUs 
religious  heresy  than  that  involved  in  the  attitude  of  the  Puri- 
tan William  Law^  when  repljring  to  the  charge  that  he  wu 
a  declared  "enemy  of  the  use  of  reason  in  religion:**  "I 
own  I  have  not  only  taught  this  but  have  again  and  agftin 
proved  the  absolute  necessity  of  it.'*  But  the  subtler  denials 
of  the  rights  of  reason  in  this  realm,  such  as  that  of  Sabatier,' 
although  fortunately  fewer  than  they  formerly  were,  are  scarcely 
less  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  man's  genuine  religions 
progress.  This  writer  would  find  the  birthplace  of  religion 
wholly  in  the  feeling  of  distress.  In  emphasizing  the  powe^ 
lessness  of  religion  to  provide  any  theoretic  solution  of  tbe 
contradictions  which  so  afflict  the  moral  life  of  humanity,  be 
identifies  faith,  "  in  the  world  of  the  spirit "  with  "  the  instinct 
of  preservation  in  the  physical  world." 

Finally,  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  religious  experience 
shows  us  how  all  the  forms  and  presuppositions  of  man's 
reasoning  powers  are  normally  committed  to  the  life  of  reli- 
gion.    Tlie  intellectual  curiosity,  or  questioning  nature  of  the 

1  Addrese  to  the  Clergy,  p.  52;  and  compare  pp.  66,  100. 
3  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  10. 
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ooian  child  and  of  the  childlike  man,  senres  as  an  eyer^living 
Niroe  and  support  to  his  religious  development  As  the  senses 
ne  stonned  by  the  environment  and  intelligence  is  awakened 
id  excited,  it  reacts  by  storming  its  environment  with  ques- 
ons  and  by  bringing  its  own  awakened  and  excited  forces  to 
Mr  apon  the  conquest  of  this  environment.  The  parity  be- 
ween  the  boy  who  endows  with  his  own  life  the  stick  he 
des  as  his  horse,  or  the  girl  who  makes  alive  the  puppet  she 
lays  with  as  an  infant,  and  the  **'  natural  man  "  who  bestows  a 
ml  upon  everything  of  mterest  to  him— sun,  moon,  stars,  air, 
re,  and  water,  not  less  than  trees,  animals,  and  men — ^has 
ready  been  made  obvious.  Thus  religion  and  science  arise 
it  of  essentially  the  same  intellectual  reactions. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  child* 
ke  mind  of  the  so-called  primitive  man  is  incapable  of  making 
nose  same  distinctions  which,  later  on  in  the  intellectual  de- 
elopment  of  humanity,  introduce  the  perplexing  and  hotly  de- 
lated problems  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Man  has  bis 
»tal  experience  to  explain  ;  but  the  religious  experience— -not 
mote  and  yet  not  less  than  any  other  form  of  experience— carries 
doQg  with  it  no  adequate  explanation  of  itself.  With  man, 
H^ever,  when  the  critical  powers  are  as  yet  in  a  low  state  of 
OTelopment,  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  su- 
^xnatural  raises  few  barriers  against  the  excursions  of  his 
'^ffination  into  the  field  of  invisible  realities.  Nor  does  the 
^tinction  greatly  alter  the  character  of  his  fixed  beliefis  re- 
i^ding  the  nature  of  these  realities.  For  he  is  conscious  of 
strife  between  the  two  principles  of  explanation — ^that 
^ch  forms  the  beginnings  of  his  science  and  that  which  min- 
ers to  his  religious  beliefs ;  although  he  freely  makes  use  of 
^h.  The  spirits  which  he  worships  as  divine,  invisible 
ough  they  be,  afford  to  him  no  more  illusory  or  unreal  causes 

^vrhat  he  experiences  than  do  the  visible  and  tangible  im- 
^xiients  of  the  chase  and  of  war,  or  the  utensils  which  he 
for  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes. 

18 
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With  all  normal  use  of  man's  reasoning  powers  there  goei 
in  religion  as  truly  as  in  science,  the  fundamental  and  nnassail- 
able  presuppositions  of  the  ontologioal  conscioiisneBS.  As  t 
recent  writer  has  well  said :  ^  ^^  A  metaphysic  of  a  consoioat  or 
unconscious  kind  always  goes  side  by  side  with  religion.**  And, 
^^  the  clearer  the  form  assumed  by  the  religious  consciousnaii 
the  more  the  religious  idea  of  God  passes  over  into  a  conscious 
metaphysical  cognition  of  God."  For  religion  is  always,  and 
essentially,  either  a  naiVe  or  a  more  or  less  elaborate  tfaeoiy  of 
reality.  It  affords  the  human  mind  one  way,  and  indeed  man's 
only  way,  of  interpreting  into  terms  of  objective  reality  the  in- 
yisible  causes  and  laws  of  his  own  experience.  The  savige 
follows  this  way  in  dealing  with  his  dreams ;  when  as  yet,  be 
has  not  learned  to  make  the  very  difficult  psychological  distinc- 
tions between  dreams  and  waking  hallucinations,  or  between 
the  latter  and  ordinary  sensible  perceptions.  But  the  most 
highly  civilized  thinker  follows  the  same  way  when,  after  mak- 
ing  all  the  distinctions  which  the  scientific  growth  of  the  nee 
has  put  at  his  disposal,  he  after  all  constructs  Reality — whether 
in  terms  of  scientific  formulas,  or  philosophic  ideas,  or  religious 
beliefs — as  a  system  of  self-like  existences.^ 

It  will  also  appear  that  the  combined  work  of  intellect  and 
imagination  in  the  construction  of  those  Ideals  which  are  tho 
exciting  and  the  responsive  correlates  of  the  sesthetical  aa^ 
ethical  sentiments  are  chiefiy  important,  both  as  sources  and 
stimuli  of  man's  religious  life  and  religious  development, 
again  no  unseemly  narrowness  of  theory  satisfies  all  the  &ct^ 
of  the  case.  When,  for  example,  Hoffding^  defines  religio^^ 
as  **  a  faith  in  the  conservation  of  worth,"  he  has  seized  upo^^ 
one  aspect  of  the  comprehensive  truth,  although  with  an  ex- 
cessive and  almost  fanciful  use  of  abstractions,  and  has  mad^^ 

1  Dr.  A.  Domer,  Grundriss  der  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  51. 

2  For  the  fact  and  the  rational  justification  of  the  fact,  see  the  author*  *^ 
Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  and  A  Theory  of  Reality. 

s  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  95/. 
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a  part  do  the  work  of  the  whole.  This  becomes  obvious  as  soon 
as  the  effort  is  made  to  harmonize  his  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  worth,  among  which  the  particular  worth  of 
religion  must  find  a  place.  One  of  these  groups  is  represented 
as  connected  with  the  principle  of  **  self-assertion ''  (^Selbit- 
hehauptung) ;  another  connects  itself  with  the  ethical,  sesthet- 
ical,  and  intellectual  feelings.  The  third  group  of  values  upon 
which  religion  is  built  arises  from  the  necessity  of  working 
into  human  existence,  and  maintaining  there,  the  first  two 
groups.  Hence  religious  feeling  is  described  as  a  sort  of  ^^  cos- 
mic life-feeling, "  a  feeling  that  is  determined  **by  the  relation 
of  worth  to  actuality."  But  a  careful  analysis  of  this  alleged 
primary  and  comprehensive  source  of  religion  in  the  feeUng  for 
a  special  kind  of  worth  only  illustrates  once  more  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  unify  the  psychological  sources  of  religion  by  a 
process  of  exclusion.  For  this  peculiar  feeling  of  Hoffding  is 
only  an  abstract  complex  which,  in  experience,  involves  all  the 
rational  nature  and  all  the  intellectual,  SBsthetical,  and  ethical 
sentiments  of  the  human  being.^ 

Similar  criticism  would  be  found  to  apply  to  all  such  at- 
tempts as  that  of  Max  Miiller,'^  to  regard  religion,  subjectively 
considered,  as  a  special  sort  of  mental  faculty  which,  ^^independ- 
ent of,  nay  in  spite  of  sense  and  reason,  enables  man  to  appre- 
hend the  Infinite  under  different  names  and  under  varying  dis- 
guises." The  inability  of  all  such  theories  to  explain  the  facts 
of  history  has  already  (p.  115f.)  been  commented  upon;  and 
their  inadequacy  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  will  f ur- 

i  It  is,  moreover,  a  great  mistake  to  limit  this  capacity  for  idealization 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  race-culture  and  to  modem  times.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  belongs  to  men  of  all  degrees  of  civilization  and  in  all  times  of  man's 
historical    evolution. 

>  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures  for  1878),  pp.  21  and 
42.  It  should  be  noted  in  fairness,  however,  that  in  the  GifiFord  Lectures 
of  1888,  on  Natural  Religion,  Max  MiiUer  attempted  to  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency which  he  himself  confessed, — namely,  of  not  laying  suffident 
phasis  on  the  practical  side  of  religion. 
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ther  appear  when  we  come  to  see  how  man  actually  doea  umn 
at  a  belief  in  Grod  as  Infinite  and  Abeolnte. 

When,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  ^  Why  ia  man  raUgious?" 
the  only  satisfactory  answer  is  the  as  yet  vague  but  compre* 
hensive  answer:  ^^  Because,  however  he  became  so,  he  it  man.'' 
Such  a  reply  as  this  may,  at  least,  deliver  us  from  the  errors  d 
such  conflicting  assertions  as  those  of  von  Hartmann  and  M. 
Guyau.  The  former  holds  that  an  anti-social  fear  of  devils  and 
malignant  gods,  such  as  savages  show  toward  foreigners  wbo 
attack  them  with  firearms,  together  with  dissatis&ction  with 
the  world,  or  a  pessimistic  impulse,  are  the  principal  sourM 
of  religion.  But  the  latter  emphasizes  the  existence  of  social 
impulses,  in  the  form  of  a  latent  social  bond  (lien  de  la  $oeUU) 
as  the  essential  factor  in  all  religion. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  the  view  which  insisti 
upon  the  wholeness  of  human  nature  as  universally  conunitted 
to  man's  religious  development,  that  the  different  factors  an 
always  combined  in  the  same  proportions  or  in  the  same  way. 
On  the  contrary,  religion,  subjectively  considered,  is  essentiallj 
an  almost  indefinite  variable,  dependent  upon  the  variations  in 
the  psychical  life  of  individuals  and  of  the  race.     For  example, 
while  the  religious  feelings  are  in  a  way  common  to  all  human 
beings,  their  proportionate  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
factors  of  thought  and  will  are  different  in  different  indiviA' 
uals,  in  different  portions  of  the  race,  and  in  different  stages  a^ 
racial  development     More  particularly,  it  may  be  possible  t^ 
gather  statistics  to  show  the  truth  of  what  has  already  bee^ 
generally  believed, — namely,  that  "  feeling  plays  a  larger  par^ 
in  the  religious  life  of  females,  while  males  are  controlled  mor^ 
by  intellection  and  volition."^ 

^  So  Starbuck,  The  Pqrchology  of  Religion,  p.  65;  see  also  pp.  66/f .  Tbei^ 
is  certainly,  however,  a  defect  if  not  a  faUaay  in  the  author's  conduaoc:^ 
that  the  principal  factor  in  religious  conversion  is  the  sexual  changes  whid^ 
aoeompany  the  period  of  adolescence.  A  curve  which  drops  off  iiiiiUUiiilj^ 
from  12  to  14,  only  to  rise  even  more  suddenly  from  14  to  15,  and  then  t^ 
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The  more  important  thought,  however,  always  remains  the 
ame ;  religion  is  consonant  with  human  nature,  as  such.  It 
prings  ever  fresh  and  undying,  with  its  enormous  self-propa- 
gating energy,  from  the  soul  of  man.  Of  all  the  developments 
d  the  varied  life  of  the  race,  there  is  none  more  thoroughly 
nd  characteristically  human.  In  this  respect,  it  is  the  twin 
later  of  morality.  Both  religion  and  morality  are,  therefore, 
issentially  democratic, — of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
he  people.  Yet  both  advance,  sometimes  hand  in  hand,  and 
ometimes  separated  by  an  unfortunately  long  remove,  to 
ligher  and  purer  stages  of  rationality  and  refinement.  And 
Q  this  advance,  they  constantly  draw  their  inspiration  and 
heir  guidance  from  the  spirit  of  humanity.  But  religion  ex- 
uvssly  binds  this  spirit  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  whom,  in  the 
dghest  stages  of  its  own  development,  it  worships  and  serves 
M  the  One  Only  and  true  God. 

The  detailed  exposition  and  defence  of  this  psychological 
riew  of  religion,  of  this  doctrine  of  man's  religious  devel- 
opment, subjectively  considered,  foUows  in  the  next  four 
^pters. 

Ul  most  rapidly  of  all  from  15  to  17  (the  latter  age  being  below  the  age  of 
11),  certainly  doee  not  correspond  to  any  physiological  curve  for  the  same 
igM.    The  alleged  induction  would  seem,  then,  to  have  no  scientific  value. 


CHAPTER  XI 

IMPULSIVE  AND   EMOTIONAL  SOURCES  OF  BKLIGION 

In  presenting  and  criticizing  the  arguments  for  man's  belief 
in  a  Divine  Being  it  has  not  been  customary  to  attach  great 
importance  to  those  instinctive  impulses  and  emotional  8tu^ 
rings  which  are  classified  by  psychology,  as  belonging  to  tite 
**  lower  "  or  more  animal  side  of  human  life.  By  ^  arguments," 
indeed,  it  is  natural  to  understand  only  those  consideratioDi 
which  can  be  appreciated  as  reasons,  made  the  premises  d 
chains  of  ratiocination,  and  established  on  grounds  that  admit 
of  being  argued  with  other  minds.  In  these  uses  of  the  words 
a  very  important  distinction  must  be  made  between  *^  reasons'' 
and  ^^  causes."  For,  in  religion,  as  everywhere  in  human  lift 
— and,  perhaps,  preeminently  in  religion — the  most  potent 
causes  and  real  influences,  especially  in  the  lower  stages  of 
development,  are  recognized  as  reasons  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent or  not  at  all.  Savage  or  primitive  man,  and  indeed  man 
everywhere,  does  not  know  why  he  believes  in  invisible  spirits, 
in  the  gods,  or  in  One  Alone  God.  The  causes  that  actually 
operate  to  bring  about  this  belief — while  not  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent as  is  sometimes  maintained,  unconscious  or  subconscious 
— are  of  an  impulsive,  instinctive,  and  obscure  emotional 
character.  Man  believes,  but  knows  not  why  he  believes ;  ani 
indeed,  he  is  little  interested  at  first  in  investigating  the 
grounds  of  his  belief.  He  feels ;  but  he  neither  knows  nor 
cares  whence  the  feeling  comes  or  whether  it  is  rational  and, 
in  its  directions,  true  to  the  desired  end.  He  acts ;  but  the 
justification  in  reason  and  reality,  or  the  prof ounder  significance 
and  larger  final  purpose,  of  his  action  are  hidden  from  his  own 
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^ew.    In  tnith,  he  does  not  look  to  see  if  significance  and 
£nal  porpose  are  there. 

But  in  forming  a  psychological  theory  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience, with  its  justification  of  the  analysis  already  made, 
the  impulsive  and  emotional  sources  of  religion  are  most  im- 
portant for  rendering  a  complete  account.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
primary  and  more  fixed,  unchanging,  and  universal  causes  of 
religion,  subjectively  considered.  Without  their  efficient 
activity,  man  would  never  begin  to  be  religious ;  although  they 
alone  neither  account  for  the  fulness  of  his  religious  life,  nor 
measure  the  extent  and  prospect  of  its  rational  development. 
They  stand,  in  a  way,  both  chronologically  and  logically,  first 
in  any  study  of  the  psychical  grounds  for  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  humanity. 

The  custom  of  regarding  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious 
experiences  from  the  quasirhiological  and  economical  points  of 
view  has  of  late  led,  not  improperly,  to  placing  emphasis  on 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  as  a  source  of  the  religious  life. 
This  class  of  impulses  undoubtedly  influences  powerfully 
those  manifestations  which  prevail  among  savages  and  the 
more  egoistic  portion  of  so-called  civilized  communities.  ^^  So 
long,"  sajrs  Roskoff, '  **  as  the  means  of  satisfying  his  sensuous 
needs  are  at  hand  for  the  savage,  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  himself  and  his  environment ;  and  it  belongs  to  the 
essentials  of  his  condition,  to  think  further  neither  of  the  world 
nor  of  himself."  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  a 
variety  of  yet  more  fundamental  impulses  is  customarily  grouped 
under  this  term;  in  fact,  the  so-called  *4nstinct"  or  ** im- 
pulse '^  to  self-preservation  is  almost  as  complex  an  affair  as  is 
**  the  will  to  live  "  in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer.  Both 
terms  express  a  group  of  subtle  and  powerful  psychical  in- 
fluences which  induce  and  impel  all  men  toward  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  religion.  It  is  this  wholly  or  half  blind  im- 
pulse which  leads  the  animal  into  trying  various  ways  to  de- 

1  Daa  ReligioDBwesen  der  rohesten  Naturv6lker,  p.  128. 
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fend  itself  against  whatever  seems  to  attack  its  iaterests  or  to 
threaten  its  life.  But  man,  alone  among  the  animals,  poeaei* 
ses  the  development  of  imagination  and  intellect  necessary  to 
create  the  idea  of  certain  invisible  and  spiritual  powers  which 
he  cannot  easily  locate,  and  of  which  he  finds  himself  at  fint 
unable  to  calculate  either  the  force  or  the  method.  Hence  ai 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  144f.)  magic  and  religion — ^both  n- 
ligious  magic  and  non-religious  magic — spring  to  a  considerabk 
extent  from  similar  impulses. 

As  the  conscious  needs  of  man,  both  individual  and  socisl, 
become  multiplied,  and  as  his  conception  of  the  essential  nature 
and  higher  values  of  the  true  life  becomes  elevated  and  purified, 
the  characteristics  of  this  complex  impulse  are  also  modified 
In  the  development  of  religion  among  the  Romans,  for  example» 
there  are  instructive  instances  of  how  the  newer  feelings  of 
need  operated  in  a  productive  way  for  the  multiplication  of  the 
popular  g^ods  and  for  the  elaboration  of  the  popular  cult  A 
special  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  introduction  among 
the  Roman  people  of  the  di  novermdeM  of  Greek  origin.  Thus 
Apollo  (originally  from  Cumae?)took  the  first  rank  as  a  god 
of  healing  because  of  his  supposed  efficacy  in  coping  with  some 
severe  attack  of  the  plague.^  Demeter-Ceres,  also,  became 
adopted  at  Rome  because  of  her  services  in  famine  relief;  and 
Mercury,  the  Greek  god  of  trade,  who  had  for  more  than  two 
centuries  cared  for  the  commerce  of  Southern  and  Hellenic 
Italy,  became  domiciled  at  the  imperial  city,  when  it  began  to 
recognize  its  need  of  some  special  divinity  to  preside  over  its 
growing  commerce.  And  do  not  Christian  nations  to-day  re- 
gard God  as  the  special  protector  of  those  armies  and  navies 
which  they  have  created  in  the  immoral  effort  to  satisfy  and 
defend  their  ^^  will  to  live  "  in  commercial  and  imperial  suprem- 
acy! 

1  See  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  R6iner,  p.  230.  For  ApoO^ 
medicust  eee  Liv.  IV,  25  [cedU  A  pollini  pro  vaUtudine  popuU  vota  ef<];  XL,  51; 
ftlao  called  MluUxria  and  medicinalis. 
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ifTfaen,  however,  this  impulBe  to  self-pieservation  beoomes 
le  enlightened  and  morally  purified,  it  still  operates  power- 
ly  in  the  behalf  of  the  religions  of  salvation.  It  makes  men 
dy  to  heed  the  call  of  these  religions  for  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
the  lower  and  less  valuable  life  in  the  interest  of  saving  the 
^er  and  more  valuable  life.  It  is  out  of  this  antithesis  of 
3  two  selves,  and  the  need  of  saving  one  at  the  expense  of 
d  other,  that  the  religious  doctrine  of  conversion  and  salva- 
m  by  divine  grace  arises.  Man  feels  the  impulse,  as  he  sees 
e  necessity,  of  the  *^  will  to  live  "  the  true  life,  and  to  save 
eteal  Self.  For  as  Professor  Royce  has  finely  said :  ^  ^*  What 
impts  and  enchains  men  is  not  their  innermost  self-hood,  but 
e  power  of  an  external  world  of  temptation.  To  assert  the 
06  Self  is  to  be  saved."  In  a  word,  as  the  need  of  protecting 
e  interest  of  life  grows,  so  grows  the  impulse  to  protect  these 
toiests  by  help  of  the  invisible  spirits,  the  helpful  and  power- 
1  godi,  the  One  Divine  Redeemer  of  man.  The  cry  of  the 
mhipper  of  nature  in  the  lower  forms,  and  of  the  believers 
devils  and  witches  is :  *^  May  the  fire-god,  the  strong  one, 
eak  this  charm ; '  or  ^^  Fire-god,  mighty  and  lofty  one  of  the 
di  •  .  .  .  overpower  them  (the  evil  spirits),  so  that  I  be  not 
•troyed.'*  But  risen  to  yet  higher  levels  of  intellectual  and 
ytBl  development  he  prays : 

*'  Do  thou,  O  Soma,  on  aU  sides 
Protect  as,  King,  from  lum  that  sins, 
No  harm  touch  friend  of  such  as  thoa/*  * 

id,  finally,  believing  the  word  of  the  Lord — ^*  He  that  findeth 
>  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
^U  find  it ; "  or,  yet  more  passionately  expressed:  *^  He  that 
eth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
rid  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal " — **  the  will  to  live  "  be- 

The  World  and  the  Individual,  *  *  p.  248. 

Bo  nms  an  incantation  addressed  toNusku.    See  Jastrow,  Religioin  of 

!yionia  and  Assyria,  p.  286. 

Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  p.  122. 
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comes  the  intelligent  purpose  to  cany  into  effect  the  sapieme 
practical  maxim  of  religion.  This  maxim  resides  in  the  call  to 
a  voluntary  and  loving  surrender  of  the  finite  and  imperfect  aell 
to  the  Self  that  is  Absolute  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 

Closely  connected  with  the  impulse  to  self-preservation  andf 
indeed,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  this  impulse  when  at  work,  is  man's  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  conditions  of  his  living.  TUm 
spur  of  unrest  which  the  philosophy  of  economics  recogDiiM 
as  so  essential  and  powerful  a  stimulus  to  industrial  and  coid- 
mercial  progress,  and  which  is  the  emotional  aspect  of  that  in- 
tellectual curiosity  that  gives  strength  to  scientific  developmeait 
is  also  thrust  into  the  religious  side  of  human  life.  The  hnn- 
ger  which  gives  the  impulse  to  economic  and  artistic  betta" 
ment  has  its  counterpart  in  religion.  It  is  this  ^^  sense  of  un- 
rest, the  ceaseless  longing  for  something  else,  which  is  the 
general  source  of  all  desires  and  wishes,*'  and  **  ako  the 
source  of  all  endeavor  and  of  all  progress,"  in  which  writen 
like  Brinton,^  Roskoff,  and  others,  find  the  most  primaiy  and 
powerful  impulse  to  religion.  The  former  of  these  writen 
quotes  von  Humboldt^  as  having  anticipated  his  position  in 
the  following  declaration :  ^*  All  religion  rests  on  a  need  of 
the  soul ;  we  hope,  we  dread,  because  we  wish."  In  this  con- 
nection attention  is  called  to  the  same  thought  in  Uie  myUi,  in 
the  Valkyria,  which  tells  how  the  "  Wish-maidens  "  carried  tta 
decrees  of  Odhin  to  earth.  Legg^  finds  the  origin  of  the  su- 
perstitions of  T&oism  in  the  fact  that  ^^  the  accredited  worship 
of  ancestors,  with  that  of  the  departed  g^reat  added  to  it,  wtf 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  men's  minds." '  And, 
indeed,  the  varied  manifestations  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man  in  industrial,  commercial,  political,  and  artistic,  as  well  as 

1  See  The  Religious  Sentiment^  p.  53. 

3  Gesammelte  Werke^  VII,  p.  62,  in  his  "Ideen  zu  einem  Venucb  die 
Granzen  der  Wirksamkeit  des  Staats  zu  bestimmen." 
s  The  Religions  of  Chma,  p.  176. 
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)Iigioii8  enterprises  arise  out  of  this  unceasing  restlessness, 
bis  perpetual  dissatisfaction. 
Now  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  pessimistic  phi- 
osophy  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann,  that  it  recognizes 
ihe  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  human  craving  by 
my  sensuous  or  intellectual  pleasures,  or  by  any  statical 
condition  of  religious  and  spiritual  life.  Reasonable  or  unrea- 
nnable,  the  more  man  has,  the  more  he  wants.  Indeed,  we 
mj  the  more  truly  say  that  the  very  essence  of  his  reason,  on 
tlie  tide  of  its  emotional  springs  and  guiding  impulses,  is  to  be 
e?er  craving  and  seeking  foritself  other  and  higher  satisfactions 
than  those  yet  attained.  Thus  there  is  truth — although  only 
partial  trutli — ^in  the  contention  of  von  Hartmann^  that  a  sort 
of  pessimistic  impulse,  a  fundamental  but  largely  blind  dissat- 
iihotion  with  the  world,  leads  men  to  Christianity,  as  it  does  to 
idigion  in  general.  According  to  the  tradition,  Moses  gave  to 
tbe  Israelites  when  their  longrings  were  excited  for  the  remem- 
bered fruits  of  the  Nile  valley,  *^  bread  from  heaven  to  eat." 
But  all  the  higher  forms  of  religion — and  Christianity  most 
emphatically  of  them  all — ^teach  that  man  *^  does  not  live  by 
Ivead  alone."  Indeed,  to  emphasize  this  truth,  and  to  arouse 
end  guide  and  satisfy  cravings  for  another  kind  of  food  is  the 
fecial  function  of  religion  with  man.  But  the  religious  crav- 
oigs,  as  aroused  by  the  higher  forms  of  religion,  are  no  more  cap- 
^  of  a  lasting  satisfaction  once  for  all  than  are  any  others  among 
^  more  fundamental  cravings  of  man's  soul.  Hence  the  re- 
gious  doctrine  of  satisfaction  reaches  its  supreme  form  in 
^^  direction  with  the  Buddhistic  tenet  that  salvation  consists 
^  tlie  extinction  of  all  desire,  in  the  complete  and  eternal 
^^Bation  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  Man  thus 
^izes  the  end  of  religion  by  quenching  the  life  in  which  re- 
>ion  has  its  source.  But  Christianity  holds  out  the  offer  of 
^  ever-renewed  and  ever-increasing  satisfaction  of  man's  higher 

^  See  hiB  lemarkfl  upon  the  Selbstzersettung  dea  ChritterUhunUf  ReUgtons- 
^Uiflophiey  I,  p.  87. 
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spiritual  longings  through  a  life  of  commanion  and  service  it 
that  social  development  which  it  promises  to  realize  and  whki 
it  calls  the  '^  Kingdom  of  God.** 

^^The  heart,"  said   Novalis,  ^^is   the  organ   of    reUgioB.* 
The  truth  of  this  statement   is   partially  illustrated  in  die 
influence  exerted  upon  man's  religious  experience,  as  respeeU 
both  its  origin  and  its  development,  by  certain  of  the  lower  ui 
more  egoistic  forces  of  emotion.     And,  indeed,  this  influeiee 
has  already  been  recognized  in  treating  of  the  impulse  to  m1{> 
preservation  as  this  impulse  operates  in  the  religious  coDScio» 
ness.     Fear  is  the  most  prominent  among  such  forces  of  emo- 
tion.    It  is  fear  which  excites  and  directs  toward  some  knom 
or  imagined  object  the  impulse  to  self-preservation.    ^Feir 
first  made  the  gods,**  said  Petronius, — thus  uttering  a  state- 
ment which  is,  for  savage  or  primitive  man,  largely,  but  bjBO 
means  wholly  true.     If  we  divide  the  innumerable  kinds  ui 
occasions  of  fear  which  are  inescapable  in  man's  life,  althougk 
somewhat  inaccurately,  into  two  classes, — ^namely,  those  wbiflk 
are  instinctive  and  automatic  and  those  which  aie  more  intellt' 
gent  and  rational, — both  classes  of  fears  will  be  found  tofo^ 
nish  powerful  stimuli  to  man*s  religious  consciousness.    It '% 
however,  doubtful  whether  certixiu  traces  of  his  superioritjof 
imagination  and  reasoning  faculties  do  not  enter  into  the  ood^ 
stitution  of  all  his   most  degrading  and  superstitious  fem* 
Even  the  human  fear  of  the  dark,  although  it  cannot  be  oo&* 
sidered  an  independent  source  of  religious  beliefs,  oan  scarodf 
be  accounted  for  as  an  emotional  uprising  wholly  sepanUs 
from  that  activity  of  the  mind  which  peoples  the  darkness  witi^ 
invisible  existences,  on  whose  good  will  his  welfare  is  imaging 
to  be  dependent.     Children,  whose  imagination  has  not  beenei' 
cited  in  some  ^ua^Z-abnormal  way,  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  dark  in  itself  considered.     But  ghosts,  and  sprites^ 
and  unfamiliar  shapes,  reside  to  the  savage  and  childish  imagi' 
nation  in  that  impenetrable  environment     Its  very  character 
is  suggestive  of  such  inhabitants,  because  it  emphasizes  wb^^ 
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e  writer  has  called  the  **  negation  of  our  familiar  world," 
hb  negation  of  the  natural."  It,  therefore,  awakens  and  nour- 
168  the  sense  of  the  non-natural  and  the  supernatural.  ^^  To 
Tage  man  whatever  is  unknown  is  uncanny,  and  whatever  is 
icanny  is  feared."  Thus  it  is  fear  which  has  created  multi- 
ides  of  devils  and  evil  gods  ;  and  which  has  constructed  the 
^borate  system  of  twenty-one  hells  among  the  Hindus.  It  is 
le  same  emotion  in  a  higher  and  more  ethical  form,  which 
hres  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  Karma  among  the  Buddhists,  and 
)  the  Brahmanic  and  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  reincarnation ; 
nd  which  accounts  for  the  conception  of  Satan  or  the  Devil 
Kiarious  religions. 

Tlie  impulse  from  fear  may  lead  the  one  who  experiences  it  in 
Djone  of  several  different  directions.  By  fear  men  are  impel- 
Neither  to  escape  from  the  god  or  to  overcome  the  fear  excited 
BWiid  some  particular  god  by  getting  another  and  stronger 
od  on  their  side ;  or  to  avoid  the  results  by  propitiating  the 
od  and  so  changing  his  evil  will  into  a  good  will ;  or  else,  in 
be  more  spiritual  religions,  by  such  a  union  of  spirit  and  life 
^  Gh)d  that  perfect  confidence  and  reverent  love  shall  cast 
Qt  aU  fear.  But  even  in  the  lower  forms  of  religion,  a  sort 
f  social  feeling  which  is  a  mixture  of  drawings  of  affection  and 
t  desire  for  good-fellowsliip,  mingles  with  the  fear  or  venera- 
oa  in  the  worship  of  the  god  by  his  faithful  followers.  No 
Down  religion  is  mere  devil-worship,  motived  solely  by  fear, 
lie  Hindu  in  ancient  times  prayed :  **  Harm  us  not,  O  great 
torm-god ;  god  of  storm  and  rain."  The  hymn  to  the  rain- 
loud  personified,  or  to  Pluvius,  sings :  ^ 

**H6  smites  the  trees,  and  smites  the  evil  demons,  too; 
While  every  creature  fears  before  his  mighty  blow, 
E*en  he  that  hath  not  sinned,  from  this  strong  god  retreats, 
When  smites  Parjanya,  thundering,  those  that  evil  do/* 

>^t  a  mixture  of  admiration,  and  even  of  affection,  blends  with 
^^  fear,  when  the  Maruts,  or  storm-gods,  are  addressed  thus : 

1  See  Hopkins,  Ibid,,  p.  102. 
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**  Your  fury  fair  is,  your  hearts  are  wrothful ; "  "  Your  namei 
of  strong  ones  endeared  I  invoke."  How  fear  moyes  to  prayer 
and  reconciliation  this  passage  from  the  Oilgamesh  Epic  beau- 
tifully showB :  ^ 

**  I  came  to  a  glen  at  night, 
Lions  I  saw  and  was  afraid. 
I  raised  my  head  and  prayed  to  Sin. 
To  the  leader  (?)  of  the  gods  my  prayer  oame. 
[He  heard  my  prayer  (?)],  and  was  graolons  to  me.** 

*^  The  fear  of  Yahweh  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  '*  but  tiie 
end  of  fear  in  the  development  of  religion  is  to  bring  aboat 
that  reverent  and  affectionate  confidence  in  the  Divine  Goodr 
Will  and  that  consciousness  of  union  with  this  Good-WHl 
which  displaces  the  lower  stimuli  furnished  by  so  primitive  and 
powerful  an  emotion. 

It  was  a  wise  saying  of  Spinoza :  ^*  There  is  no  hope  widh 
out  fear,  as  there  is  no  fear  without  hope ; "  **  For  he  who  is  in 
fear  has  some  doubt  whether  what  he  fears  will  take  place,  and 
consequently  hopes  that  it  will  not.*'  If  the  invisible  and  so* 
perhuman  powers,  being  displeased  or  ill-disposed  toward  nao, 
are  much  to  be  feared  and  need  to  be  placated  in  order  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  fear,  then  these  same  powers,  being  kindlj 
and  well-disposed,  may  become  the  natural  object  of  man's 
hopes  and  desires  for  good.  The  desire  of  good  in  every  fonU) 
and  the  hope  of  obtaining  good  through  the  mediation  of  tlie 
divine  beings,  are  always  powerful  stimuli  of  the  religioos 
consciousness.  From  the  very  first  the  beliefs  and  the  cult  of 
religion  attach  themselves  to  the  forces  that  control  the  sun- 
shine and  the  clouds,  the  destructive  wind-storm  and  the  winds 
that  bring  the  beneficent  rainfall,  the  sending  and  removal  of 
disease,  the  success  or  failui^  of  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
commercial  adventures,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  domestic 
and  other  social  relations,  the  attainment  or  loss  of  the  objects 
of  all  manner  of  human  ambitions  and  desires. 

^  Jastrow,  Heligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  488. 
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[n  connection  with  this  group  of  emotional  impulses,  too, 
)re  are  seveitd  ways  which  imagination  and  intelligence  suggest 
r  dealing,  so  to  say,  with  the  Divine  Power,  toward  which  the 
pes  and  desires  of  good  go  forth.  The  worshipping  believer 
ly  attempt  to  get  the  god  upon  his  side  ;  and  he  may  make 
18  attempt  either  in  the  form  of  a  propitiation  through  sac- 
Ices  and  offerings,  or  by  the  inducement  of  heartfelt  prayers 
d  promises  of  allegiance  and  service.  He  may,  however,  try 
incantations  and  the  consulting  of  oracles  or  other  media  of 
rine  revelation,  and  by  prayers  for  light,  to  find  out  what  is  the 
U  of  the  god,  in  order  that  he  may  place  himself  upon  the  di- 
le  side.  Or  he  may  rise  to  the  higher  level  of  desire  and 
pe,  and  may  confidently  follow  his  God-given  ideals  of  the 
le  and  highest  Good,-— desiring,  and  hoping,  and  trusting, 
9  divine  Good-Will  to  bring  out  all  for  the  best.  Thus  that 
eply  religious  monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar,  not  only  prayed  to 
B  goddess  Nin-Karrak  : — ^^  Long  life,  abundance  of  strength, 
lalth,  and  joy,  grant  me  as  a  gift;*' — and  to  Shamash: 
Mercy  towards  me  be  thy  command ;  through  thy  righteous 
der,  may  I  have  abundance  of  strength ;  "  but  addressed  the 
reat  god  Marduk : — 

**  Aoooidiog  to  thy  meroy,  O  lord,  which  thou  bestowest  upon  aU, 
Cause  me  to  love  thy  supreme  rule. 
Implaiit  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  in  my  heart, 
Grant  to  me  whatever  may  seem  good  before  thee, 
Since  it  is  thou  that  dost  control  my  life.** 

Indeed,  that  is  everywhere  true  in  the  incitement  and  de- 
lopment  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  Jastrow  de- 
tres  to  be  true  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia :  ^  ^*  The  fear  of 
il,  and  the  desire  of  good,  when  the  right  stage  of  ethical  de- 
velopment is  reached,  unite  to  produce  the  wish  to  purify  one's 
If  from  some  sin,  or  conduct  regarded  as  offensive  to  the 
ods."     Of  all  religions  Christianity  most  stimulates  the  de- 

1  Ibid.,  Chap.  XVn. 
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sire  and  hope  of  that  supreme  good  which  is  the  realisation  of 
one's  true  self-hood  in  union  of  good-will  with  the  Source  of  all 
Good.  Thus  Self-seeking  in  all  its  forms  becomes  a  slimaliii 
to  religion ; — in  the  lower  and  more  egoistical  forms,  to  the 
lower  and  more  degraded  forms  of  religion ;  in  the  higher  fom 
of  a  seeking  for  the  higher  good,  the  realization  of  the  truer 
Self,  it  arouses  the  most  exalted  and  spiritual  sentiments  and 
selfnsacrificing  services  of  religion. 

When,  however,  the  superhuman  or  superior  majesty  and 
power  of  the  gods,  or  of  the  One  God,  is  believed  in  and  fdti 
the  emotional  characteristics  of  the  religious  experience  take 
their  coloring  from  the  more  distinctively  ethical  feelings  of 
dependence,  humility,  and  resignation.     In  the    earlier  and 
cruder  forms  of  the  religious  life  these  feelings  are  scarcely 
separable  from  *the  complex  that  is  mainly  composed  of  tbe 
impulse  to  self-preservation  and  of  impulsive  fears.     Amongyt 
the  more  aggressive  and  hardy  races  self-reliance,  rather  than 
reliance  on  the  divine  power,  ia  the  more  prominent  feeliog. 
But  man  finds  that,  in  many  directions,  his  ^^  will  to  live  **  iB 
met  and  repulsed  and  thwarted  by  another  and  stronger  Will 
The  more  contemplative  races,  in  the  softer  and  more  enervat- 
ing  climates  and  amidst  the  more  seductive  or  over-poweiiog 
physical  environments,  discover  this  important  truth  earliest 
But  as  man  everywhere  receives  the  chastening  of  life  and 
discovers  his  inability  to  have  his  own  will,  and  to  work  hia 
own  way,  he  tnices  the  causes  of  tliis  experience  to  the  in- 
visible, spiritual  powers ;  thus  the  feeling  of  dependence  oa 
these  powers  becomes  more  deep-seated  and  full  of  ccmtenU 
The  development  of  political  institutions  in  the  form  of  mon- 
archies, the  disappointment  of  national  ambitions  under  crush- 
ing defeat,  the  casting-down  of  the  weak  under  the  heel  of 
the  strong  oppressor;  all  such  experiences,  both  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  multitude,  move  men  to  the  feelings  of 
self-abasement  and    humility.     The    prayers  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  antiquity,  such  men  as  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ramesea 
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II,  are  most  marked  by  these  feelings.  The  same  tiling  is 
tme  of  the  more  mighty  among  the  inyaders  who  founded  the 
Muhammadan  empire  in  India.  Similar  feelings  are  fostered 
and  attached  to  religion  by  the  mysterious  and  impressive 
nature  of  religious  cults  and  of  temple  architecture,  by  the  con- 
trol of  the  priestly  ruling  classes  (as,  for  example,  by  the 
BrShmans  in  India) ;  and  even  among  savage  peoples,  by  the 
practice  of  tabu  and  by  other  similar  practices. 

Genuine  humility  in  the  form  of  the  Christian  virtue, 
however,  arises  only  in  connection  with  respect  for  the  ethical 
supremacy  of  the  Divine  Will  over  human  conduct  and  human 
affairs.  And  resignation,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  feeling 
that  it  is  useless  to  resist  a  god,  for  what  he  wills  is  sure  to 
follow,  in  its  highest  form  signifies  an  attitude  of  the  whole 
being  of  man  toward  the  Divine  Being,  rather  than  any  simple 
emotional  spring  of  religion.  In  this  form,  then,  it  is  one  of 
the  ripest  fruits  of  true  piety. 

The  impulses  which  arise  in  the  altruistic  and  social  feel- 
ings are  as  obviously  present  and  effective  in  the  religious,  as 
they  are  in  all  other  characteristic  forms  of  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  man.  Kindliness  begets  kindly  feeling,  between  gods 
and  men  as  truly  as  among  men  themselves.  The  desire  for,  and 
pleasure  in,  the  divine  companionship  is  a  necessaiy  affectional 
accompaniment  of  a  belief  in  divine  beings  who  have  bestowed 
benefits  upon  man  or  who  may  be  thought  of  as  naturally  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  These  more  distinctively  altruistic  feelings  are 
strengthened  by  being  associated  with  others  which  are  of  a  more 
egoistic  kind.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  the  powerful  and 
great  is  a  privilege  and  a  distinction  which  operates  to  warm 
the  heart  toward  those  who  grant,  to  their  inferiors  this  priv- 
ilege and  this  distinction.  A  certain  pride  at  being  honored 
with  such  exalted  companionship  is  a  subtle  accessory  feeling 
which  operates  in  the  behalf  of  the  bonhomie  and  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  friendly  relations  with  the  Divine  Being. 

This  group  of  social  feelings  is  called  forth,  of  course,  in  a 

19 
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special  way  bjr  ancestor-woiship  and  by  the  woiship  of  domestie 
and  tribal  gods.     The  divine  ones  who  were  the  mythical  pio> 
genitois  of  men^  and  those  actual  progenitors  of  men  who,  after 
death,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  divine  ones,  natorally 
become  the  objects  of  afiFecti6n  as  well  as  of  veneration.    So^ 
too,  the  gods  that,  although  invisible,  sit  with  man  by  thefanulj 
hearth  and  are  its  g^rdians,  or  eat  with  him  at  the  family  taUfl^ 
or  watch  the  boundaries  of  his  land  and  protect  his  crops,  be- 
come **'  dear  "  to  him.     Indeed,  there  is  every  good  reason  wbj 
the  superhuman  powers  whose  welfare  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  the  social  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  family,  tbe 
tribe,  or  the  nation,  should  have  a  place  of  peculiar  honor  in 
the  afiFections,  as  well  as  in  the  beliefs,  of  their  worshippers. 

The  impulses  to  religion  which  arise  from  the  social  feelings 
toward  the  gods,  are  both  expressed,  and  incited  and  fostered, 
by  different  forms  of  supposed  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  communal  feast.  Religioos 
feasting,  or  eating  which  has  a  religious  significance,  is  abncst 
universal  among  the  lower  forms  of  religious  cult.  The  food 
and  drink — in  Japan  to-day,  the  rice  and  the  cup  of  toik— «et 
apart  for  the  beloved  dead  continue  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  com- 
panionship and  endearment  between  them  and  the  living ;  and 
if  the  dead  are  regarded  as  having  become  objects  of  worship, 
then  such  offerings  furnish  both  the  expression  and  the  incite- 
ment for  feelings  of  affection  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
The  more  important  popular  religious  feast  is  not,  usuallj, 
simply  an  occasion  for  making  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  tbe 
gods,  but  also  a  means  of  social  fellowship.  In  India,  in  the 
time  of  the  Vedas,  on  the  opportunity  of  such  a  religious  festi- 
val, gods  and  men  got  drunk  together. 

It  would  be  a  false  and  unworthy  view,  however,  not  to  look 
beyond  the  grossly  sensual  motive  for  the  significance  of  the 
impulses  to  companionship  which  are  exhibited  in  the  religioiB 
feast,  or  in  the  preparation  and  offering  of  food,  whether  private 
or  public,  to  the  friendly  and  beloved  gods.    It  is  in  these  social 
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Seelingsthat  Pfleiderer  ^  finds  the  most  potent  emotional  factors 
n  Aryan  religion.  And  the  Vedic  hymns  certainly  express 
bhem  in  no  doubtful  manner.  Aurora,  or  the  Dawn  personified 
18  a  goddess,  is  called  '*  dear  Aurora,"  for  *'  good  is  she,  muni- 
ficent, and  kindly ; "  and  she  is  addressed  by  the  worshipper  in 
inch  affectionate  terms  as,  ^*  O  near,  and  dear  one  ! "  So  in 
tihe  celebrated  hymn  to  Varunaa  the  faithful  soul  addresses  the 
diyinity  as  follows : — 

"  Far  go  my  thoughto  (to  him),  as  go 
The  eager  cows  that  meadows  seek, 
Desiring  him,  the  wide-eyed  god. 
Together  let  us  talk  again, 
Since  now  the  offering  sweet  I  bring, 
By  thee  beloved,  and  like  a  priest 
Thoueat'st,  etc.'' 

But  similar  feelings  of  affection,  although  emphasized  and  ex- 
pressed with  a  mixture  of  emotions  of  a  more  appropriate  and 
distinctively  ethical  kind,  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  ac- 
coont  for  the  oracle  received  by  the  monarch  of  Assyria : 

**F^arnot,  Essarhaddon, 
I,  the  lord,  to  thee  do  I  speak. 
The  beams  of  thy  heart  I  strengthen  as  thy  mother." 

This  group  of  social  feelings  which  act  as  impulses  to  even 
tbe  lowest  forms  of  religion  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  the 
observer  has  imagination  enough  to  take  the  point  of  view 
wfaioh  is  actually  taken  by  the  believers  themselves.  Objects 
which  are  fearsome  and  even  loathsome  to  us,  and  which 
*^m  therefore  debarred  from  all  access  by  way  of  friendly 
uid  social  feeling,  are  by  no  means  regarded  by  their  wor- 
Aippers  in  the  same  way.  The  dreaded  cobra  in  India,  the 
luiteful  rattlesnake  among  certain  tribes  of  Redskins  in  North 
America,  the  hideous  idol  among  the  Mexicans,  and  the  ragged 
and  dirty  puppet  among  the  Christians  of  Southern  Europe,  may 

1  The  Phfloeophy  of  Religion,  III,  p.  24/. 
s  See  HoK^uns,  Religions  of  India,  p.  63. 
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easily  become  the  objects  of  affection  by  being  made  the 
and  manifestations  of  that  side  of  the  Divine  Being  which 
awakens  affection.    The  **  dear  divine  snake,''  the  ^  majestie 
and  beloved  bull,"  and  other  similar  conceptions,  are  difficnh 
indeed  for  the  modem  and  civilized  mind  to  faring  into  the 
sphere  of  the  religious  consciousness.     But  there  are  molti- 
tudes  of  men  and  women  in  India  to-day  who  love  their  cow 
more  tenderly  and  truly  than  their  neighbor ; — not  so  mudi 
because  the  animal  furnishes  them  with  food,  as  because  it  ii 
for  them  the  embodied  divine  goodness  and  the  helper  and 
sustainer  of  human  life. 

This  feeling  of  bonhomie  and  the  desire  for  the  pleasure  whick 
its  satisfaction  affords,  regarded  as  impulses  to  religion,  m 
much  earlier  and  more  wide-spreading  than  is  any  emotion  re- 
sembling an  etliical  love  of  God.  It  is,  however,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  kindness  of  the  gods,  especially  when,  through  the 
consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  forgiveness  and  diyine 
assistance,  it  rises  to  the  level  of  an  experience  of  the  Supreme 
Divine  goodness  and  grace,  which  develops  into  an  ethical 
love.  On  the  contrary  it  is  not,  as  several  recent  writers  have 
endeavored  to  show,^  the  sexual  emotion  of  love  which  either 
becomes  a  source  of  religion  or  which  developes  into  a  trdy 
religious  love.  The  close  connection  of  sexual  conceptioDS 
with  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  a  great  number  of  religions,  and 
indeed  in  all  religions  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development^ 
and  the  relation  of  sexual  and  semi-religious  emotions  as  ree^ 

1  For  example,  Brinton  in  "The  Religious  Sentiment/'  where  it  is  maiD- 
tained  (p.  61)  that  ''all  religions  have  assumed  the  guise  in  turn  of  aelMov^ 
sex-love,  love  of  country  and  love  of  humanity'';  and  Starbuck  in  '"n* 
Peychology  of  Reh'gion/'  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  safe  conclusion  firoinan 
inductive  study  that  "in  a  certain  sense  the  religious  life  is  an  irradiatioD <^ 
the  reproductive  instinct"  (p.  401);  and  even  that  the  sexual  life  "seems  to 
have  originally  given  the  psychic  impulse  which  called  out  the  latent  poi- 
sibilities  of  the  development"  of  religion,  although  it  did  not  furnish  the 
"raw  material  out  of  which  religion  was  constructed  "  (p.  402).  Seealflo 
the  article  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Fothergill,  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Oct.,  1874, 
p.  198,  and  the  work  of  Geddes  and  Thomson,  on  The  Evolutioo  of  80' 
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lal  Btimali  of  certain  mental  attitudes  toward  certain  of  the 
ities  cannot^  indeed,  be  denied.  It  may  also  be  said,  of 
use,  in  a  general  way,  that  without  the  sexual  emotions  and 
ations  no  social  life  could  arise  or  be  sustained  among  human 
ngs  under  existing  conditions.  From  this  it  follows  that, 
bhout  its  relations  to  the  social  life  and  social  development 
bumanity,  religion  could  not  have  arisen  and  developed  in 
man  histoiy.  But  to  say  these  things  is  to  say  both  some- 
ng  less  and  something  more  than  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
im  for  the  sexual  emotions  to  be  an  independent  source  of 
igion ;  or  even  to  establish  a  parity  of  kind  and  a  partner- 
p  in  activity  between  these  emotions  and  the  more  definitively 
igious  feelings. 

(Vhat  we  have  to  notice  as  regards  the  connection  of  the  eth- 
1  love  of  Ood  with  the  sexual  emotions  may  be  briefly  told 
die  following  way.  There  is  at  the  root  of  this  ethical  love, 
has  already  been  explained,  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the  well- 
posed  and  friendly  invisible,  su'perhuman  powers.  This  feel- 
%  in  order  to  become  the  equivalent  of  that  peisonal  affection 
i  satis&ction  in  friendly  companionship  which  maintains  it- 
f  between  friendly  human  beings,  requires  that  the  gods  shall 
eady  have  been  somewhat  definitely  anthropomorphized.  Be- 
;  themselves  conceived  of  as  men  and  women  of  a  superior 
Brer,  wisdom,  or  beauty,  they  are — and  this  is  a  matter  of 
irse — also  conceived  of  as  standing  in  juatj-human  relations 
(me  another  and  to  human  beings.  Oods  and  goddesses  nat- 
dly,  therefore,  fall  in  love  with  each  other  and  are  married 
1  have  offspring,  as  do  men  and  women.  And  not  only 
Is  and  goddesses  with  one  another,  but  g^ods  and  goddesses 
h  men  and  women,  fall  in  love,  and  marry,  and  have  off- 
ing. *^  The  sons  of  Elohim  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
ly  were  fair :  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
we  ...  .  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  Elohim 
oe  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bore  children  to 
m,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  the  men 
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of  renown  "  (Gen.  vi,  2,  4).    Thus  the  divine  beings  become 
connected  with  human  beings  in  an  amorous  and  erotic  way. 

Another  line  of  thinking  and  imagination  brings  about  an- 
other form  of  the  connection  between  the  sexual  emotions  and 
the  feelings  which  man  entertains  toward  the  beings  he  regardi 
and  worships  as  divine.  We  have  already  seen  (pp.  lOlf.) 
how  instinctively  and  necessarily  the  savage  or  primitive  maa 
regards  everything  which  shows  signs  of  life  as  possibly  belong- 
ing to  the  realm  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  powers.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  worship  of  the  force  of  reproduction  ib 
so  very  common  in  all  stages  and  forms  of  nature-worship? 
This  force  may  be  personified  and  worshipped  as  Mother  Earth, 
or  as  Spring,  or  as  the  spirit  of  productive  power.  It  may  be 
pictorially  represented  and  worshipped  as  the  lingan^  or  some 
other  phallic  effigy,  or  as  the  ktei%.  As  this  force  of  prodno- 
tivity  becomes  more  definitely  personified,  the  principle  of  sex* 
ual  love,  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  sexes  of  die 
gods,  and  does  exist  among  men,  and  seems  to  exist  through- 
out nature  in  an  infinitely  extended  way,  is  deified  and  wo> 
shipped  as  a  god. 

In  such  ways  as  these  eroticism  and  religious  devotion  nat^ 
urally  become  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect.  Each 
stimulates  the  other,  whenever  the  object  is  regarded  from  the 
sexual  point  of  view.  But  the  development  of  this  kind  of 
love  of  the  gods  is  a  degradation  of  religious  feeling;  it  is 
never  an  experience  leading  to  a  higher  ethical  and  social  rela- 
tion between  human  beings  and  the  Divine  Being.  Such  has 
been  the  steadily  downward  progression  of  the  connection  in 
India.  In  the  Bhagavadgit&  Krishna  demands  of  his  followers 
faith  and  a  non-sensuous  love.  But  the  hymns  to  Krishna  in 
the  Middle  Ages  are  mystical  and  amorous  in  the  terms  of  hu- 
man passion.  The  Tantra  ritual  abominations  were  not  in* 
troduced  into  Hinduism  until  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  most  brutal  rites  and  obscene  excesses  in  the  Senutic 
and  Dravidian  religions  were  connected  with  the  earliest  wo^ 
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ship  of  mother  goddesses.  It  was  not  as  a  development  of 
sach  rites,  but  in  connection  with  their  only  partial  but 
stem  suppression  by  Judaism,  that  the  ethical  love  of  God  be- 
came an  impulse  to  a  religion  of  a  higher  spiritual  order.  In 
Oreece  the  Orphic  mysteries  were  at  first  taught  as  pure  and 
holy ;  it  was  afterwards,  under  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
erotic  passion,  that  they  became  seasons  of  debauch.  Shiwai- 
ism  in  India  to-day,  which,  in  respect  to  some  of  its  factors  is 
morally  entitled  to  be  the  prevalent  form  of  Hinduism,  is  kept 
in  a  relative  position  of  moral  degradation  through  its  inability 
to  enforce  the  distinction  between  the  sexual  emotion  and  an 
ethical  attitude  of  affection  and  trust  toward  the  Divine  Being. 
To  Judaism,  alone  among  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world, 

1  belongs  the  incomparable  merit  of  beginning  and  carrying  on- 
ward such  a  conception  of  God  as  to  make  possible  the  attitude  to- 
•,  ward  Him  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  love.  But  this  conception 
Judaism  by  no  means  brought  to  its  latest  and  more  perfect 
stages.  The  God  of  prophetic  Judaism  was  the  omnipotent 
and  holy  Alone  God,  whose  Will  is  one  with  the  idea  of  right- 
eousness among  men.  The  relations  of  the  pious  among  his 
people  are  those  of  faith  in  his  covenanted  mercy ;  and  they  are 
conditioned  upon  obedience  to  his  righteous  law.  But  if  the 
covenant  has  been  broken,  the  breach  may  be  healed  by  re- 
pentance and  by  a  return  to  righteousness.  Thus  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  graciously  forgiven,  and  the  confidence  in  re- 
stored relations  of  harmony  brought  about  by  the  divine  good- 
ness, become  reasons  for  man's  response  with  an  ethical  love 
towards  God.  Among  the  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  more  tender  factors  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  those  which  normally  lead  the  heart  into  the  attitude  of  a 
pure  afiFection,  are  more  emphasized.  *^When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt." 
(Hosea  xi,  1.)  '* Doubtless,"  says  "the  great  unknown" — 
*^  doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  O  Yahweh:  thou  art  our 
Father,  our  Redeemer."     But  some  of  the  Rabbis  of  about  the 
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Christian  era  had  learned  to  pray  the  prayer  of  R.  Zadok :  ^  Lord 
of  the  world.  Thou  Father  in  Heaven." 

It  is  Christianity,  however,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood,  and  of  tlie  redeeming  Divine  Love,  as  exhibited  in 
the  life,  death,  and  work  of  Jesus,  which,  above  all  other  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  stimulates  the  love  of  God  as  an  ethico- 
religious  affection.  This  development  is,  indeed,  very  &r  re* 
moved  from  the  germinal  form  of  a  responsive  kindly  feeling  to 
the  well-disposed  divine  powers,  or  a  desire  to  please  them  bj  * 
sharing  with  them  the  food  and  drink  with  which  they  have 
blessed  mankind.  It  is,  however,  a  development  in  direct  line 
from  this  germinal  form,  brought  about  by  the  ethical  faoton 
connected  with  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the'needof  fo^ 
giveness  and  help.  On  the  other  hand,  its  connection  with  the 
sexual  feelings,  although  altogether  natural  and  indeed  inevit* 
aUe,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  regarding  those  feelings  as,  in 
themselves,  impulses  to  religion.  Much  less  does  the  connec- 
tion warrant  the  psychologist  in  identifying  this  entire  group  of 
social  impulses  to  religion  with  the  sexual  feelings.  In  the  hii- 
tory  of  man's  religious  development  the  erotic  emotions,  even 
in  their  most  mystical  and  disguised  form,  have  tended  rather 
in  the  direction  of  degradation  than  of  elevation. 

In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  domestie 
and  social  affections  which  are  dependent  upon  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  are  of  little  efficiency  or  small  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion.  As  the  marital  relations  become  conceived 
of  in  a  more  ethical  way,  and  the  domestic  relations  and  senti- 
ments become  more  refined,  the  influence  of  these  social  changes 
makes  itself  powerfully  felt  in  the  domain  of  religion.  But 
these  more  comprehensive  interrelations  existing  between  the 
social  feelings  which  furnish  the  impulses  to  religion  and  the 
other  more  important  social  feelings,  suggest  problems  that 
must  be  reserved  for  future  inquiry. 

The  higher  kinds  of  ethical  love,  together  witli  the  most 
distinctly  ethical  forms  of  the  feelings  of  dependence,  humility^ 
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and  leBignation,  involve  the  conclosion  of  a  certain  attitude  of 
will  on  man's  part  toward  the  Divine  Will.  This  attitude 
reaches  its  worthiest  and  most  satisfying  expression  in  filial 
piety,  or  faith, — meaning  by  this  an  afiFectionate  confidence  in 
Gkxl  regarded  as  the  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  ideally  perfect 
Good-WilL  Such  faith,  it  is  obvious,  involves  the  culture  and 
tiie  expression  of  all  the  mental  faculties ;  but  chiefly  of  those 
iriiich  are  of  the  more  pronounced  affective  and  voluntary 
character.  The  germs  of  this  essentially  religious  attitude  of 
man's  will  to  the  Divine  Being  are  found  within  the  lower 
stages  of  his  religious  development  and  in  all  the  cruder  and 
grosser  forms  of  religious  feeling  and  practice.  They  constitute 
the  religious  impulses  to  self-sacrifice.  In  not  a  few  oases  they 
bear  bitter  fruits,  but  the  end  they  serve  is  the  supreme  final 
purpose  of  religion.  The  surrender  of  the  body  in  the  form 
of  prostitution  to  the  priest  or  to  the  god,  the  prostration  of 
<me*s  self  or  the  throwing  of  one's  offspring  before  the  car  in 
tiw  religious  procession,  the  thousands  of  sliulls  that  indicated 
the  sacrifices  demanded  by  Uitzilopochtli  (the  Aztec  god  whose 
emissary  was  the  ^  divine  humming-bird"),  the  cuttings  with 
sharp  stones  or  knives,  and  all  the  self-inflicted  tortures  of  re- 
ligious asceticism,  are  seldom  or  never  wholly  selfish.  They 
are  man's  blind  ways  of  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the 
religious  impulse  to  self-surrender.  This  unlimited  capacity 
for  devotion,  which  excites  our  admiration  for  the  heroism  it 
engenders  where  some  earthly  sovereign  or  friend,  or  some 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  calls  it  forth,  must  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  important  emotional  sources  and  stimuli  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness.  It  is  because  man  is  capable  of  render- 
ing intelligent  and  voluntary  such  acts  of  self-surrender,  that 
he  is  religious  at  all.  For  he  thus  becomes  conscious  of  a  Self 
that  is  not  irrevocably  bound  to  follow  its  own  selfish  strivings 
and  desires,  but  is  free  to  give  itself  up  to  the  supremely  wise 
and  good  Absolute  Self.  This  consciousness  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  birth  both  to  morals  and  to  true  religion.     In  it 
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\he  higher  ethical  religions  find  one  of  tiieir  most  effectiye 
springs  of  thought  and  conduct.  In  the  form  which  it  takei 
in  some  religions — notably  in  Buddhism,  but  preeminently  in 
Christianity — it  becomes  the  supreme  expression  of  man's  total 
right  attitude  toward  the  Object  of  religious  faith.  Fear  alcme 
can  never  produce  Uiis  miracle  of  self-sacrifice,  not  even  in  the 
form  of  heathenish  and  cruel  sacrificial  rites  ;  just  as  the  fetf 
of  Yahweh  alone  could  never  have  led  Abraham  to  bind  Isaac 
on  the  altar,  or  raise  the  knife  against  his  beloved  son. 

These  higher,  more  complex,  and  more  comprehensively 
ethical  forms  of  the  religious  emotions,  however,  plainly  de- 
pend upon  a  considerable  development  of  human  nature  con- 
sidered as  rational  and  free.  They  are  not  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  the  more  simple  and  primary  emotional 
stimuli  with  which  our  analysis  of  these  sources  of  religion 
began. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  intellectual  curiosity 
must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  elementaiy  and  original 
springs  of  the  religious  experience.    Von  Hartmann^  discoven 
the  awakening  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  man  (wheie 
on  account  of  their  inferior  intelligence,  it  cannot  awaken  in 
brutes)  to  be  due  to  the    ^'  disinterested  observation  of  the 
heavenly  phenomena  and   of  their  relations  to  earthly  condi- 
tions.    But  '^disinterested  "  observation  of  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  to  the  earthly  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind.    And 
it  turns  out  that,  in  the  opinion  of  von  Hartmann  himself,  this 
purely  aesthetical  or  intellectual  impulse  includes  not  only  the 
imagination  and  the  feeling  of  the  mysterious  and  the  sublime, 
but  also  influences  from  vague  fears,  hopes,  and  longings,  that 
have  important  issues  in  the  practical  life.     It  is  well,  however, 
to  notice  that,  as  something  over  and  above  the  emotional  im- 
pulses already  enumerated  as  sources,  or  stimuli  of  reli^on,  a 
purer  form  of  intellectual  curiosity  must  be  recognized  in  order 
to  complete  the  list.    For  intellectual  curiosity,  as  such,  is  a  most 

1  Religionsphiloflophie,  I,  p.  11. 
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powerful  incentive  to  religion;  it  ia,  indeed,  a  piimitire  sounie 
and  prime  mover  of  tiie  religious  consciouaness.  "  The  mighty 
impulse  to  spy  out  a  cause  or  an  originator  for  every  phenome- 
non and  event "  drives  man  to  the  belief  in  invisible  superhu- 
man powers ;  and,  fiually,  to  the  belief  in  one  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  all-wise  God.  Something  ia  to  be 
said,  indeed,  for  those  writers  who  oppose  to  the  derivation  of 
religion  from  feeling  alone,  the  counter  statement  that  inteUec- 
tual  cariosity,  witii  its  accompaniment  of  na'ive  and  instinctive 
metaphysio,  ia  the  very  core  and  spring  of  man'a  personality,  so 
fiir  as  his  religious  life  ia  concerned.'  In  the  extreme  foim  in 
which  thia  poaition  ia  sometimes  stated, — for  example,  by  Pesch- 
el,  who  cliums  that  "  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  among  all 
races  of  mankind,  religious  emotions  are  always  aroused  by  the 
same  inward  impulse,  the  necessity  for  discerning  a  cause  or 
author  for  eveiy  phenomenon  or  event," — the  character  and 
amount  of  the  use  of  the  so-called  causal  principle  made  by  sav- 
age  or  primitive  man  is  not  correctly  estimated.  Much  leas  true 
is  it  that  "all  religious  emotionB  proceed  only  from  the  desire 
for  acquaintance  with  the  Creator,  and  the  worship  of  a  deity  is 
extangnished  the  instant  that  it  ceases  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  causality." 

On  the  other  hand,  without  the  influence  of  intellectual  cu- 
riosity and  Hie  spontaneous  and  naKve  positing  of  realities  to 
act  as  causes  in  accounting  for  the  changes  in  the  phenomena 
experienced,  not  even  the  low  form  of  religion  known  as  a 
TSgue  and  unreflecting  Spiritism  could  ever  have  arisen.  Two 
considerations  should  be  home  in  mind  in  order  to  a  better  un- 
deretanding  of  thia  more  primitive  form  of  religion.  And,  first, 
the  human  mind,  in  this  stage  of  its  development,  ia  to  itaelf  a 
mysterious  being  living  in  the  midst  of  a  mysterious  environ- 
ment. By  thia  sense  of  mystery  the  feeling  of  wonder,  which 
answers  to  it,  and  the  emotions  of  fear,  are  aroused  aud  made 

>  See  PreuB,  Religiotugeachichte,  p.  15/;  and  Feacbel,  VOlksrifunde, 
pp.  255lf. 
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effeotiye  in  the  interests  of  the  religious  consoionsneis.  As  hai 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Keary :  ^  The  earlier  and  ruder  myBte^ 
ies  of  religion,  which  are  almost  universal,  had  ^  their  root  in 
instinctive  expressions  of  emotion,  not  in  any  particular  stoiy 
nor  in  any  traditional  worship."  Primitive  man  had  a  nk- 
tively  much  more  extensive  and  powerful  need  of  **  mysteries'* 
than  it  is  easy  for  modem  scientific  civilization  to  appreciate. 
But  emotional  excitements  which  connect  themselves  eveiy- 
where,  even  to-day,  with  what  seems  to  be  wholly  or  laigely 
inexplicable  are  not  so  unlike  those  of  primitive  and  savage 
man  as  to  make  modem  psychology  unable  to  appreciate  and 
to  understand  them.  Witness  the  feelings  with  which  the  oll^ 
rent  speculations  as  to  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  and  no  le0 
as  to  the  newly  discovered  radio-active  properties  of  certain 
forms  of  matter,  are  greeted  by  the  popular  mind. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  savage  and 
primitive  man  has  little  or  no  conception  of  Nature,  as  an  ordezfy 
system  of  interacting  causes  under  the  principles  of  oontinniftf 
and  uniformity.     These  two  considerations  cooperate  to  explain 
how  intellectual  curiosity  becomes  so  powerful  a  spring  of  the 
definitively  religious  consciousness  in  the  early  stages  of  itsde* 
velopment.     The  mind  of  the  savage  is  as  tmly,  and  perliapi 
also  as  eagerly,  curious  to  know  tiie  how,  and  the  why,  of  internal 
and  external  events  as  is  the  mind  of  the  trained  scientific  ob- 
server.   But  when  his  child  is  taken  ill  with  some  to  him  mystei^ 
ious  disease,  what  can  he  better  do  than  send  for  the  sorcerer  oc 
devil-priest,  who  knows  the  charm  or  incantation  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  mysterious  and  invisible  power  whioti> 
has  caused  the  illness  ?     And  when  he  needs  sunshine  or  laim 
the  way  to  obtain  them  sui'ely  lies  beyond  his  own  immediate 
power.     But  the  divine  winds  and  clouds  and  the  god-lite 
heavenly  beings  know  their  own  reasons  why  they  grant  or 
withhold  these  important  gifts.     The  reasons  are,  therefoiei 
pressing  why  man  should  desire  to  know. 

1  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief  among  the  Indo-European  Races,  p.  221. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  iutelleo- 
lal  curioeitj  of  even  the  savage  or  primitive  man  is  limited  to 
lose  events  which  he  has  reason  most  to  hope  for,  or  to  dread. 
.  belief  in  creator  gods,  and  the  mixture  of  cosmogonic  myths 
ad  theories  with  religious  beliefs  and  stories  of  the  doings  of 
le  iovisible  powere  or  the  supernal  deities,  are  found  very  low 
own,  if  not  universally  existent,  in  the  religions  of  mankind. 
lie  relatively  "  disinterested  obeervation  " — to  use  von  Hart- 
lann's  somewhat  inappropriate  term — of  natural  phenomena, 
uder  the  influence  of  an  intellectual  curiosity  which  is  more 
oaely  allied  with  the  aesthetical  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
wtvi  and  the  sublime,  is  by  no  means  wholly  wanting  even  in 
le  lowest  stages  of  man's  religious  evolution.  Bat  to  this  in- 
oenoe  and  the  allied  causes  which  determine  the  development 
f  the  relif^us  life,  we  shall  return  in  other  connections. 

All  tiiese  impulsive  and  emotional  souroes  of  religion,  when 
onudered  as  cooperative,  and  even  when  supplemented  by  any 
Omber  of  similar  sources,  will  not  sufBce  to  account  for  the 
wtun  of  the  object  posited  by  religious  belief ;  nor,  indeed,  do 
ley  tell  oa  v>kg  any  such  object  is,  in  fact,  posited  by  the  mind 

man.  Impulses  and  emotional  disturbances  do  not,  of  them- 
Ivee,  furnish  the  ideas  of  the  religious  experience ;  much  less 
»  tliey  create  the  ideals  of  the  higher  forms  of  this  experience. 
a«h  stimuli  can  only  incite  and  prompt  imagination  and  thought 

do  this  work,  la  a  word,  it  is  reason  that  must  construct 
•V  Object  of  religious  faith ;  and  this  work  of  construotioD 
tist  be  baaed  upon,  and  supported  constantly  by,  the  faith  of 
lann  in  ite  power  to  reach  Reality.  We  turn,  therefore,  to 
ie  study  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man  as  rational  and 
I  the  experience  of  a  true  Self. 


CHAPTER  XII 


MAK   AS  RATIONAL     AND   FBBB 


The  instinctive  impulse  to  self-preservation,  the  impulsiTe 
emotions  of  fear,  hope,  desire  for  happiness,  and  even  certain 
feelings  of  craving  for  social  intercourse  and  for  the  satufao- 
tions  of  intellectual  curiosity,  are  experienced  by  man  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals.  The  latter  also  display  instaiicei 
of  an  impulsive  self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  their  young  or 
of  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  species.  But  these  im- 
pulsive and  emotional  sources  of  man's  religious  life  and  de- 
velopment do  not  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  take  the  same 
direction  or  proceed  to  the  same  lengths  as  with  human  be- 
ings. Tliey  fail  to  act  as  stimuli  for  the  production  of  religions 
beliefs  or  a  religious  cult. 

The  fundamental  and  permanent  difference  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  in  respect  of  religion,  however,  has  re- 
lation to  the  Object ;  the  conception  which  becomes  the  goal 
and  determines  the  course  of  man*s  religious  experience  can- 
not, so  to  say,  ^^  get  itself  constructed  "  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  lower  animals.  Tiie  general  reason  for  this  failure — a  foct 
which  defines  the  fixed  limitations  between  their  non-religioos 
nature  and  the  normally  and  universally  religious  nature  of 
man — is  the  lack  of  those  rational  activities  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  objective  the  grounds  of  the  religioQS 
impulses  and  emotions.  Only  a  human  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion could  fmme  the  conception  of  real  but  invisible  tuperhuma:^ 
spirits  ;  only  a  human  conscience  could  locate  the  moral  quat 
ity  of  conduct  in  relations  of  obligation  and  approbation  (or 
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iieir  opposites)  to  these  spirits ;  only  haman  lesthetioal  ftod 
athical  sentiments  and  ideals,  keeping  pace  with  the  grovth  of 
intellect  and  imagination,  could  develop  that  ideal  of  a  perfect 
"  Ethical  Spirit  '*  which  is  the  culminating  product  of  man's 
leligious  progress.  In  a  word,  only  a  Self,  such  as  the  human 
being  is,  hut  the  lower  animal  is  not,  could  achieve  the  religious 
attitude  toward  an  infinite  and  absolute  Other  Self.  This 
ktlitude,  when  made  rational,  is  the  crowning  achievement  of 
humanity  under  the  Divine  Self-revelation. 

The  conceptions  covered  by  such  words  as  "  reason,"  "  ra- 
tional," and  "  rationality,"  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  vague 
ind  complex.  This  is  true  not  only  of  these  coDceptaons  as 
'b»j  exist  in  the  popular  mind  and  are  employed  in  the  cus- 
otnaiy  us^^  of  speech ;  it  is  also  true  of  the  conceptions  cor- 
esponding  to  these  words  as  they  are  formed  t^  philosopbioal 
binkers.  The  charge  of  vagueness  and  complexity  may  be  il- 
XKtrated  at  length  by  reference  to  the  terminology  of  Kant,  the 
veat  critic  of  reason  in  all  of  its  several  principal  forms,  and  to 
^  several  theories  of  reason  wrought  out  in  his  critical  system. 
'ot  this  philosopher,  in  his  general  treatment  of  this  faculty 
s  the  source  of  the  a  priori  factors  and  principles  of  cognition 
■fintti  der  Reinen  Frniui^)  introduces  three  main  divisions ; 
-"-viamely,  into  the  rational  elements  of  .bathetic,  of  Logic, 
ad  of  Dialectic.  But  under  the  third  of  these  divisions,  Kant 
t^ats  of  reason  in  a  special  and  indefensible  use  of  the  term ; 
^  Dialectic  deals  with  "  pure  reason  as  the  Beat  of  Transcen- 
Cental  Illusion."  Another,  and  quite  different  form  of  rational 
Wmlty,  which  givBSthe  law  to  conductand  which  rests  not  upon 
xiientific  cognitions  but  upon  postulates  of  faith,  is  then  proposed 
Ulatieatiseonthea^Wffrt  factors,  or  metaphysics  of  ethics  (^Kri- 
tikder Praktischen  Vemunft').  Noris  this  enough,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Kant,  thoroughly  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  human  ra- 
ticNiality.  For  although  the  third  of  hiscritical  treatises  iscalled 
a  "Critique  of  Judgment"  (^Kritik  der  UrtheiUkrttff),  it 
really  analyzes  and  discusses  another  important  and  complex 
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group  of  man's  rational  activitieB.  Thus  we  are  presented 
with  three  more  or  less  distinctive  but  complex  forma  of  mental 
life  called  **  reason,"  three  reasons,  indeed ;— one  giving  birtli 
and  legitimacy  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  one  justifying 
the  faiths  of  morality  and  of  religion  as  dependent  upon  the 
moral  law,  one  expounding  the  artistic  and  purposive  constroo- 
tion  of  the  world  as  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  indeed 
a  Reality  g^unded  in  planf  ul  Absolute  Reason.  In  the  Kantiin 
Critique,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  three  sometimes,  indeed,  9f^ 
pear  as  a  perfect  unity ;  but  of tener  they  seem  to  be  aatagonistie 
and  contradictory,  one  of  another. 

This  schismatic  and  divisive  view  of  human  reason,  as  aa- 
thorized  by  the  brilliant  analjrsis  and  persistent  dialectic  of 
Kant,  has  become  the  source  of  many  errors  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  It  early  begot  a  sort  of  antithetic  between  intel- 
lect and  reason,  which  passed  over  into  English  thinkiDg 
through  the  writings  of  Coleridge  and  others.  This  author  in 
his  *^  Aids  to  Reflection  "  ^  defines  intellect  or  understanding 
as  ^*  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense,"  and  declares  thit, 
^^  on  the  contrary.  Reason  is  the  power  of  universal  and  neces- 
sary convictions,  the  source  and  substance  of  truths  above 
sense,  and  having  their  evidence  in  themselves."^  In  this  wiy 
also,  faith  has  come  to  be  placed  in  antithesis  to  knowledge, 
religion  claiming  the  former  and  science  the  latter  to  be  itr 
tional ;  with  the  result  that  the  two  can  never  meet  on  iny 
common  standing-ground  of  reason  without  antagonizing  eaeb 
other.  Feeling,  too,  has  been  divorced  from  cognition ;  belief 
has  passed  into  a  sphere  where  it  neitiier  touches  argument 
nor  is  touched  by  argument ;  and  man,  instead  of  being  encited 
and  urged  to  become  truly  rational  through  and  through,  hn 

1  Complete  Works  [New  York,  ed.  1868],  I,  p.  241. 

3  In  this  connection  the  sharp  and,  on  the  whole,  well-founded  critidflft 
of  Kant  by  Schopenhauer  may  be  recalled;  as  well  as  the  latter*8  aaresi^ 
reference  to  Jacobi  as  one  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  priori  eveiything  bi 
had  learned  before  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
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ther  to  abaodoD  hia  scientifio  oouTiotioiia  in  the  interests  <rf 
le  leligioiu,  or  his  religious  conviotaons  in  the  intereats  of  the 
'i^nt'ft" ;  or  else  he  must  ende&Tor  to  hold  the  two  apart  from 
uh  other  without  disturtnng  the  unity  of  coDsciousneH. 

In  Tiew  of  these  and  other  consideiattons,  it  is  important  to 
uoind  ourselves  at  this  point  of  the  following  tiuths.  And, 
int,  the  oonception  of  man's  "rationality"  is  comprehensive 
ud  varied,  not  to  say  v^^e  and  uncertain,  in  large  measure 
because  its  content  is  so  profound,  manifold,  and  in  some  re- 
qwots  mysterious.  Man  has  never  yet  snooeeded  in  fully 
nndeiBtanding  his  own  rational  nature.  Savage  or  primitive 
tnu  is  not  as  yet  aware  that  he  is  even  potentially  rational. 
Bat  savage  or  primitive  man  ii  more  by  far  than  be  know$  about 
InKaelf.  Religion  regards  man  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
(■sntial  mysteriousness.  It  emphasizes  the  god-likeness  of 
■u,  just  as,  on  the  oUier  hand,  it  rect^izes  the  humanity  and 
n^isf-liumaoity  of  the  Divine.  All  that  rationality  will  in- 
dode,  when  man  attains  more  of  the  divine  likeuess,  he  oan- 
WtsBtisfaotorily  represent  by  his  past  experiences.  The  present 
■^wrienoee  of  the  most  highly  rational  human  minds  do  not 
nroal  all  the  depths  of  the  Being,  in  itaelf,  of  the  One  in 
wbom  man  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being.  Moreover,  the 
vny  natnre  of  religions  development  is  such  as  to  make  it  de- 
pndent  upon  man's  more  profound  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
■dge  of  himHelf,  and  of  his  own  rationali^  as  including  all  that 
■  highest  and  best  of  himself. 

Bnt,  in  the  second  place,  if  analysis  should  suooeed  in  dis- 
doaing  all  the  secrets  of  man's  rational  life,  in  the  stricter 
■Bsaning  of  the  word  *'  rational,"  we  should  not  in  this  way  be 
Etit  into  possession  of  the  entire  account  of  bis  religious'  expo- 
ses. For  the  nan-rational — ^which  is  by  no  means  the  same 
liaiig  as  the  eontrar^  to  reason — has  its  part  to  play  in  shaping 
ill  experience.  What  is  rational  must,  indeed,  always  be 
MfiaUe  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  self-conscious  and  ot^nitive 
sperieace.    But  there  is  also  very  much  in  the  higher  foma  of 
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religious  experience  which  defies  or  bafflee  the  effort  to  inteipi 
it  in  this  way.  It  does  not  admit  of  a  perfect  mental  represent 
tion  in  the  terms  of  man's  rational  life.  This  remark  applies ' 
the  beliefs,  the  sentiments,  and  the  practices  of  religion.  In  a 
these  spheres  of  religious  experience  we  come  at  last  upon  ce 
tain  unanalyzable  and  inexplicable  facts.  Why  do  I  belieye  i 
the  Reality  of  that  which  corresponds  to  my  highest  ideals  ;- 
belieye,  indeed,  that  this  Reality  surpasses  them  all?  Why  d 
I  feel  moved  with  the  spirit  of  eesthetical  admiration  and  ethia 
approval  at  the  Idea  which  is  rendered  objective  by  my  intellec 
and  my  imag^ation?  And  why,  believing  and  feeling  thu 
do  I  also  believe  and  feel  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  fit  thin] 
for  me  reverently  to  worship  and  devotedly  to  serve  this  Idetl 
Real  ?  In  the  last  analysis  the  mind  can  only  fall  back,  for  tli 
answer  to  such  questions  as  these,  upon  what  itself  lies  ltd 
of  all  the  conscious  processes  of  imagination  and  latiocini 
tion.  It  is  such  a  truth  as  this  that  Coleridge  meant  to  expni 
in  his  conception  of  Reason  as  ^^  a  power  of  convictions,''  an 
^*  a  source  and  substance  of  truths."  But  the  truth  of  expc 
rience  is  perverted  when  this  rationality  of  man  is  thrown  int 
contradiction  with  the  forms  of  functioning  which  he  employ 
in  the  construction  of  scientific  conceptions  and  practical  ideili 
In  the  third  place,  the  well  known  psychological  principles 
which  have  ali*eady  been  stated  in  a  general  way,  should  coo 
stantly  shape  the  conception  of  man's  rationality  as  conceinef 
in  the  origin  and  development  of  his  religious  life.  This  coo 
ception  does  not  exclude  feeling ;  the  rather  does  it  directl; 
recognize  certain  feelings  as  essentially  connected  with  th 
genesis  and  unfolding  of  religion  as  a  rational  affair.  Thes 
are  properly  so-called  rational  feelings  and  sentiments  ;  and  thit 
not  simply  in  the  sense  that  they  are  reasonable,  but  with  th 
added  meaning  that  such  feelings  are  essential  factors  ia  th 
cognitive,  self-conscious,  and  self-detennining  activities  of  man 
in  his  struggle  to  attain  the  ideal  ends  of  existence.  On  tit 
other  hand,  no  adequate  conception  of  man's  rationality  enable 
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us  to  resolve  all  the  sources  of  religion  into  tlie  higher  forms  of 
leeling.     For  the  analysis  shows  how  these  forms  emerge  and 
develop  in  dependence  upon  the  activities  of  a  cognitive,  self- 
oonscioos,  and  self-determining  Self.    Still  less  does  the  psy- 
chology of  the  rational  functions  favor  the  deadliest  of  all 
heresies, — the  opposition  of  reason  and  religion. 
Everywhere  the  principle  of  the  dynamic  unity  of  the  soul  in 
\     ilB  various  forms  of  functioning  must  be  maintained.     The  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  the  lower  impulses  and  of  the  rational 
fonctions  take  place  within  the  unity  of  experience.    Fear,  hope, 
desire  for  social  communion,  and  the  sense  of  various  needs, 
6zcite  and  direct  the  intellect  and  the  imagination ;  and  these 
Acuities  in  turn  create  and  modify  the  object  of  the  various  reli- 
gious impulses  and  emotions.    The  higher  ethical  and  sBsthetical 
sentiments  respond  to  those  ideals  which  they  have  themselves 
induced  the  flgurate  and  discursive  faculties  to  create.    Thus 
the  united  progress  of  the  mental  life  converts  superstitious 
fear  into  reverence  for  the  Universal  Presence,  hopes  of  a  sensu- 
ous order  into  the  expectation  of  blessedness,  desire  for  an 
Mrtfaly  good,  or  a  Paradise  where  feasting  with  the  gods  is 
flUui's  chief  delight,  into  yearnings  and  strivings  after  a  spirit- 
VMd  union  and  harmony  with  the  perfect  Divine  Spirit   Finally, 
dl  those  activities  in  which  man's  rationality  consists,  as  well 
■B  those  upon  which  it  is  conditioned,  are  subject  to  develop- 
ment in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.    Rationality,  in  a  word, 
^  no  ready-made  affair,  imparted  at  a  particular  point  of  time ; 
^fc  is,  the  rather,  both  an  achievement  of  man  and  a  gift  of  God, 
^^H^mplished  and  received  in  a  temporal  process  under  the 
PHnciples  of  continuity  and  sufficient  reason. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  content  of 
^^Hm's  rationality,  as  we  shall  use  the  word,  it  appears  to  in- 
^Ive  such  capacities,  or  forms  of  functioning,  as  constitute 
Mm  a  cognitive,  self-conscious,  and  self-determining  Will.  In 
addition,  on  the  side  of  feeling,  certain  ethical  and  sesthetical 
sentiments  require  recognition.     Man  is  thus  destined  to  be 
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religious  because  he  is  indeed  a  rational  Self.  He  can  respo 
by  way  of  feeling  to  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true.  J 
can  know  reality,  and  be  aware  of  himself — ^that  he  is,  and  wi 
he  is — as  a  person.  He  can  form  judgments  of  value  which  i 
not  arise  out  of  wholly  sensuous  and  selfish  appreoiations  of  ti 
satisfaction  which  visible  objects  afford  to  his  desireB.  He  h 
freedom  of  choice  with  reference  to  these  judgments  of  vain 
He  is  religious,  in  a  word,  because  he  is  rational  and  free. 

The  one  characteristic  postulate  or  presupposition  wfaii 
enters  into  all  the  work  of  human  reason  in  the  sphere  of  i 
ligious  experience  is  that  of  the  reality  of  the  Object.  This  pc 
tulate  is  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of  man^s  "^  ontolqgie 
consciousness."  We  all  want,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  ^ 
know  what  Being  is  ; "  and  in  religion  the  reality  of  the  obja 
— that  it  is  and  something  about  what  it  is — is  always  preso 
posed.  One  of  the  distinctions  between  mere  mythology  ai 
religious  myth  appears  at  this  point.  When  merely  mythd 
gizing,  the  narrator  has  a  consciousness  that  he  is  ocmstractii 
by  a  play  of  phantasy  what  has  no  necessaiy  correlate  inti 
real  world.  But  the  religious  myth,  taken  seriously,  ii 
story  of  the  transactions  that  are  thought  to  have  actual 
taken  place  among  the  invisible  but  real  spiritual  powers  ai 
divine  beings  in  which  man  believes.  The  distinction  is  tin 
exceedingly  important,  although  it  may  be  vague  and  liaUo 
vanish  ;  and  although  inquiry  and  scepticism  are  always  fin 
ing  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  religious  myth  with  purpos 
of  destruction  or  modification  in  mind.  For  it  is  characte 
istic  of  all  the  beliefs  of  religion  that  the  postulate  of  the  rsalii 
of  the  object  of  belief  goes  along  with  them.  It  is  only  wh 
this  childlike  phantasy,  prompted  by  the  affective  impub 
already  described,  has  given  such  shape  to  the  object  that  nu 
may  enter  into  practical  and  social  relations  with  it,  that  re 
gion  has  dawned,  in  its  vaguest  and  humblest  form,  in  humi 
consciousness.  In  this  birth  of  religious  consciousness,  mei 
physics  comes  into  contact  with  religion,  or  rather  becomes 
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integfnl  element  of  religion ;   but  the  contaot  is  ordj — so 
Siebeok  expressed  tlie  truth — as  it  were  "  back  to  back."    Wben 
theo,  a  recent  writer'  affirms  that  no  metaphysics  of  the  Diviue 
Bung,  the  reality  of  Chxl,  arises  from  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, but  oqIj  "faith's  conviction  of  the  significance  of  God 
I     for  oar  own  petsooal  standing  in  the  world,"  he  is  justified 
E-     only  if  we  sappose  him  to  refer  to  a  conscious  and  scientifio 
mstophysics  as  applied  to  the  ezpIicatioQ  and  defence  of  some 
fsrticnlar  conception  of  the  Divine  Being.     For  religious  ttdOi 
ilways  and  necessorilj  posits  the  realil^  of  its  object.    Religion 
pontirely  cannot,  either  in  its  genesis  or  in  its  evolution,  be 
t^wited  from  man's  "  ontological  consciousness,"    wliether 
wooing  naively  and  in  the  most  primitive  ways,  or  working 
•itb  the  conscious  aim  to  establish  a  scientifically  defensible 
•ad  syttematio  conception  of  the  Ultimate  Reality. 

It  belongs  to  psychology  and  to  the  theoiy  of  knowledge  to 
tnce  the  genesis,  and  to  examine  critically  into  the  value,  of 
tiiii  io-oalled  ontological  consciousness.  But,  as  it  applies  to 
tU  experiences  and  conceptions  of  religion,  such  metaphysics 
'»  not  essentially  different  from  that  involved  in  our  other  ex- 
pnienoea  and  oonceptions  of  what  is  esteemed  real.  This  truth 
,  *ill  appei»  in  its  extreme  importance  when  the  so-CHlled  ar- 
inments  for  the  Being  of  God  are  critically  examined.  As 
Kant  pointed  oat,  tlie  nervut  probandi  of  them  all  is  the  so- 
OUsd  ontological  a^ument.  But  this  is  better  said  by  call- 
■f  attention  to  the  truths,  (1)  that  all  belieb  and  cognidons 
Wpsnd  upon  their  connection  with  the  central  system  by  some 
MKh  "nerve  of  proof";  and  (2)  that  every  argument  for  the 
filing  of  God,  as  every  ai^ument  (jtic)  for  any  kind  of  reality, 
pninppoees  as  a  part  of  its  very  essence  and  life,  the  same  kind 
of  conneotion.  lu  other  words,  lohat  ia  to  eotmeeted  with  our 
Uftritnea  of  reality  at  that  it  it  e$ietUial  to  explain  thii  experi- 
f  tmce  $a^aetorUf/,  ii  itie^f  believed  to  be  real.  The  "  ontologi- 
eal  argument,"  falsely  so  called  and  entirely  misconceived  by 
'BehulU,  OnindriM  der  Chrutlicben  Apotoggtik,  p.  26. 
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a  sceptical  theory  of  knowledge  like  that  of  Kant  and  his  mod- 
em followers,  is  not  only  the  nervtu  probandi  of  the  theologi- 
cal argument ;  it  is  the  nervus  vivendiy  the  neude  vitdU^  of  all 
man's  beliefs  and  knowledges,  touching  the  world  of  real  be- 
ings and  actual  events. 

With  the  savage  or  primitive  man,  as  with  the  child  or  the 
multitude  of  modem  civilization,  every  vivid  and  persistent 
experience,  especially  if  it  connects  itself  in  a  vital  vray  with 
the  emotions  and  practical  interests,  is  at  onoe  taken  for 
gpranted  as  guaranteeing  a  more  or  less  faithful  mental  repre- 
sentation of  real  beings  and  actual  transactions.  Cognitive 
experience,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  cannot  be 
for  the  experiencing  subject,  a  merely  suggestive  and  self- 
limited  affair.  It  is  essentially  a  knowledge  of  real  beings 
and  actual  events,  which  I  know  and  in  which  I  have  a  share, 
because  they  and  I  reciprocally  influence  each  other ;  but  whidi 
I  do  not  create,  and  which  are  not  by  any  possibility  to  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  dependent,  for  their  existence  and  their  occiu^ 
rence,  upon  my  being  conscious  of  them.^  In  all  such  experi- 
ences, imagination  and  intellect  both  play  their  parts  in  the 
construction  of  the  object  known  ;  and  this  construction  never 
is,  and  never  by  any  possibility  can  be,  a  mere  composition  of 
sense-impressions  passively  received.  Any  remnants  of  sudi 
a  view  of  knowledge,  of  whatever  sort,  as  neglects  this  work 
of  active  mind,  the  Kantian  criticism  may  well  enough  be  held 
to  have  put  forever  hars  de  combat.  It  b  as  a  picturing  and 
thinking  Self,  an  active  imagination  and  intellect  functioning 
in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  that  man  knows  anything 
whatever, — that,  or  what,  things  are  ;  that,  or  what,  he  him- 
self is. 

The  way,  therefore,  in  which  the  human  mind  arrives  at  its 
belief  in  invisible  superhuman  spirits,  in  the  divine  beings 
called  the  gods,  in  the  worshipful  Unity  of  the  Being  of  the 

1  For  the  details  of  this  epistemological  doctrine,  see  the  author's  Ffail- 
osc^hy  of  Knowledge. 
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World  spiiitDallj  coaceived,  or  m  the  infinite  and  perfect  Etliio- 
al  Spirit  who  is  the  God  of  monotheistic  religion,  is  not  essen- 
tially  di£Ferent.  This  metaphysics,  which  is  only  the  functioning 
of  the  mind  as  "  ontological  consciousness,"  is  indeed  more 
naive  and  instinctive,  and  so  more  uncritical  and  untrustworthy, 
with  the  savage  than  with  the  trained  scientific  and  philosophic 
modem  inquirer.  But  botii  savage  and  philosopher  alike  have, 
in  the  last  resort,  a  common  faith  in  reason ;  and  they  have  also 
many  common  beliefs  as  to  what  Reality  is,  and  as  to  the  rela* 
tions  in  which  the  mental  life  of  man  stands  to  this  Really.  It 
is  this  univeTsal  faith  in  reason  which,  after  all,  underlies  all  so- 
called  religious  faith ;  it  is  these  common  beliefs  that  unite  hu- 
man beings  in  the  way  of  an  essentially  true  progress  of  Uie 
beliefs  of  the  religious  life. 

With  the  sav^e  or  civilized  man,  with  the  child  and  the 
philosopher,  it  is  the  experience  itself  which  includes  all  tiie  data 
for  knowledge  or  for  rational  belief ;  as  well  as  also,  of  course, 
the  data  for  false  opinion,  mistake,  and  superstition.  But  it 
ia  this  experience  which  makes  constant  and  increasing  de- 
mands upon  the  very  faculties  which  construct  it,  that  they 
shall  explain  it  as  well.  Human  experience  must  undertake 
to  understand  itself.  This  undertaking  involves  something 
more  than  the  naive  and  instinctive  way  of  assuming  that 
ereiything  goes  on  in  reality  precisely  as  it  seems  to  go  on  in 
consciousness.  Even  the  lowest  type  of  the  human  mind  has 
passed  beyond  so  absolutely  uncritical  an  assumption.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  savage  or  primitive  man  makes  distinc- 
tions between  the  human  and  the  superhuman,  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  the  work  of  his  own  phantasy  for  his  own  recre- 
ation and  the  real  beings  which  he  believes  himself  to  know,  as 
existent  and  not  to  be  created  by  his  phantasy.  But  his  dis- 
tinctions are  uncertain,  shifty,  and  not  well-grounded  in  a  large 
experience  critically  interpreted.  This  is,  however,  scarcely 
truer  of  his  religious  experience  than  of  the  other  forms  of  bis 
oonscions  life.     Existences  and  transactions  in  reality,  he  must 
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have  in  order  to  account  for  hk  experience  to  himself.    Indeed, 
this  experience  is  always  of  reality. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  grounds  on  which  Aese  moie 
naive  and  earlier  distinctions  are  based,  we  shall  find  that,  in 
general,  the  divine  beings  are  invoked  to  explain  those  ex- 
periences which  cannot  readily  be  explained  as  due  to  the  ex- 
istence and  behavior  of  visible  and  tangible  objects  of  sense. 
Thus  the  world  of  realities,  known  or  believed  in,  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  active  beings  and  causal  agencies  which  an 
not  strictly  limited  to  the  objects  of  sense.  The  self-like  lifo 
of  sensuous  reality  will  not  wholly  account  for  the  richness  of 
human  experience.  Something  more  and  beyond  is  needed 
and  is,  indeed,  found  implicate  in  it.  The  intellect  judges  tius 
to  be  true :  the  imagination  constructs  the  kind  of  reaUtj 
needed  to  meet  the  demand. 

This  procedure  of  the  ontological  consciousness  is  perfectly 
natural ;  instead  of  being  irrational,  it  is  of  the  veiy  essenoe 
of  reason  itself.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  procedure  of 
science  in  every  form  of  its  vast  productivity  and  wonderfiil 
development,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  invisible,  supe^ 
human  spirits  are  as  necessary  to  the  savage,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain his  experience,  as  the  invisible  atoms,  or  *^  radio-active** 
molecules,  are  necessary  to  explain  the  experience  of  the  modem 
chemist  and  physicist.  Who  shall  say  with  an  entire  confidenoe, 
as  yet,  that  the  one  assumption  is  not  as  rational  as  the  other? 
The  one  certain  truth  upon  which  we  are  now  insisting,  hov- 
ever,  is  this :  both  classes  of  beliefs,  knowledges,  or  assumptions, 
—-call  them  what  you  will, — grow  out  of  the  spontaneous  and 
inescapable  necessities  of  human  ontological  consciousneM* 
Without  admitting  this,  no  knowledge,  or  belief,  or  even  theoiy, 
with  reference  to  other  existences  and  other  events  than  those 
which  happen  in  the  ^^  here-and-now  "  consciousness  of  the  in* 
dividual  subject,  is  even  abstractly  possible. 

The  same  process  of  purification  and  rectifying  of  the  eariier 
products  of  imagination  and  thought,  under  the  control  of  the 
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■pontaneity  of  ontolc^ical  consciousnesB,  takes  plaoe  in  re- 
ligion as  in  all  otber  forma  of  baman  doTelopment.  That 
reality  ia,  and  that  it  is  knowable,  man  always  believes ;  but 
what  is  real,  and  what  may  be  believed  or  affirmed  as  known 
about  reality,  is  dependent  apon  the  growth  of  human  ex- 
perience  and  upon  the  activities  of  imagination  and  thought  in 
the  explanation  and  interpretation  of  experienee.  Thus  the 
nsive  and  instinctive  metaphysics  of  the  sav^e  slowly  unfolds 
into  the  critical  and  reasoned  metaphysics  of  civilized  man, 
to  the  bene6t  of  the  leligious,  as  we}l  as  of  the  scientific  and  social 
devel(^ment  of  humanity.  The  complicated  reactions  which 
are  thus  involved,  between  science,  philosophy,  and  the  growth 
of  social  institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  man's  religious  life 
and  develt^ment,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  impoi-tant  topics 
for  further  consideration.  The  treatment  of  man's  developing 
ontological  consciousness  as  a  source  of  his  belief  and  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  the  Object  of  religion,  is,  indeed,  the 
oentoal  problem  of  every  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
From  the  present  point  of  view,  however,  the  following  remarks 
must  saffice. 

Religions  belief,  for  its  form  and  development,  and  indeed 
for  its  very  existence,  can  never  be  rendered  independent  of 
metaphysics.  A 11  religious ezperienoe  implies  anirresistihlecon- 
viction  of  a  commerce  with  Reality ;  it  cannot  arise  without 
either  a  naive  and  instinctive,  or  a  disciplined  and  systematto 
exercise  of  the  ontological  consciousness.  The  cultivation  of 
the  stHMlled  "  ontological  consciousness "  hns,  therefore,  an 
important  in&uence  on  the  religious  evolution  of  humanity. 
In  fact,  the  rational  culture  of  any  race,  or  epoch,  has  invariably 
been  marked  by  schools  of  religions  philosophy  and  of  theology ; 
and  these  schools  have  profoundly  influenced  the  religions  of 
the  time ; — fiist  of  all,  through  the  thoughtful  few  of  the  exist- 
ing generation,  and  then  through  the  large  multitude  of  the 
teas  thoughtful  and  of  the  succeeding  generations.  In  India, 
every  important  school  of  metaphysical  philosophy  was  early 
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represented ;  and  every  school  has  left  its  traces  on  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices  of  the  people  of  India  down  to  the 
present  time.  Everywhere,  though  not  to  the  same  extent^  the 
influence  of  the  great  metaphysical  thinkers  of  the  race  has 
continued  over  the  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices 
of  the  succeeding  ages,  in  a  most  powerful  way.  The  metaphjs- 
ical  speculations  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Sceptics  influenced 
the  religions  of  the  Greek  world ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  powe^ 
fully  moulded  the  religious  experience  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  vain  are  men  exhorted  to  be  satisfled  with  saying  tlie 
same  prayers  and  singing  the  same  sacred  songs ;  they  continue 
to  divide  and  subdivide  their  religions  on  ontological  grounds. 
The  importance  of  subtle  and  minute  metaphysical  distinctions 
is,  indeed,  often  overestimated  ;  the  failure  to  recognize  what 
is  common  to  all,  and  to  exercise  charity  with  respect  to 
minor  differences,  has  doubtless  resulted  in  much  loss  to  the 
religious  life  as  an  essentially  spiritual  and  practical  affair. 
But  the  history  of  religious  development  confirms  what  the 
psychology  of  the  religious  consciousness  enables  us  the  better 
to  understand ; — namely,  that  the  Object  of  religious  belief  and 
worship  must  ever  be  regarded  as  something  about  whose  real 
Being  man  must  unceasingly  strive  to  know.  A  proposed  be- 
lief in  7nere  phenomena  as  divine,  has  about  it  characteristics  so 
disturbing  that  even  its  temporary  holding  tends  to  provoke  the 
laughter  with  which  our  mind  greets  the  discovery  that  the 
ghost  which  has  awakened  its  fears  is  only,  after  all,  existent 

0 

in  our  eye.  It  is  never,  then,  any  particular  system  of  meta- 
physics which  is  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  religions 
faith.  It  is,  the  rather,  the  denial  of  all  possible  trustworth- 
iness to  man's  ontological  consciousness.  The  fundamental 
error,  the  vpfa^oi'f  eO^f,  of  dogmatic  or  sceptical  agnosticism,  is 
the  assumption  that  the  so-called  categories,  or  constitutional 
forms  of  human  cognition,  are  inescapable  limitations,  if  not 
the  fruitful  sources  of  illusion,  for  all  attempts  at  knowledge. 
Thus  the  grand  result  of  the  cosmic  processes  which  terminate 
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in  man  is  a  being  whose  crowning  glory  is  to  be  the  discoverer, 
Clitic,  and  self-convicted  but  not  self-satisfied  dupe,  of  his  own 
rationality.  In  a  word,  the  claim  to  be  rational  stands  self- 
condemned,  as  inherently  self-contradictory  and  irrational. 

This  belief  in  reality,  which  extends  to  the  religious  forms 
of  belief,  and  which  has  its  genesis  in  the  experience  of  a  self- 
active  will  opposed  by,  and  in  commerce  with,  other  wills,  can- 
not give  form  to  the  Object  of  religion  as  a  really  existent 
Other  Self.  It  is  the  activity  of  man's  imagination  and  intel- 
lect which  accomplishes  this.  It  is  by  the  combination  of 
these  so-called  faculties  of  the  mind  that  the  objects  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  worship  are  definitely  shaped. 

In  speaking  of  the  function  of  Imagination  in  religion  it  is 
intended  to  include  both  the  lighter  and  more  illogical  play  of 
fancy  and  the  more  serious  and  logical  work  of  imagination, 
strictly  so-called.  These  two  merge  into  one  another;  and 
again  they  emerge,  one  from  the  other.  From  the  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view,^  and  in  their  relations  to  the  activities  by 
which  the  objects  of  religion  are  presented  to  the  mind,  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  creative  imagining  faculty  are  all  substantially 
alike.  The  creations  of  imagination  differ  from  those  of 
recognitive  memory,  in  that  (1)  the  former  are  *^  freed  "  from 
those  connections  of  place  and  time  which  characterize  the 
latter;  and  (2)  this  ^* freeing  of  the  ideas"  from  the  limita- 
tions set  by  previous  experience  makes  possible  an  indefinite 
variety  of  objects,  for  the  reality  of  which  grounds  in  experi- 
ence may  be  found,  but  of  which  no  immediate  experience  is 
possible.  Thus  what  we  do  experience  is  explained  by  exis- 
tences, not  themselves  to  be  immediately  experienced,  but  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  our  intellectual,  emotional,  and  practical 
interests.  The  imagined  reality,  without  itself  being  ex- 
perienced, explains  the  real  experience. 

Without  this  work  of  creative  imagination,  science  as  well 

1  See  the  author's      Psychologyi  Descriptive  and  Explanatoiy,  chap. 
XVIII. 
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as  art  and  religion  could  neither  exist  nor  make  progress,  b 
science,  as  well  as  in  religion,  imagination  ^  bodies  forth  th« 
shape  of  things  unknown."  In  art,  in  the  interests  both  of 
science  and  of  religion,  the  same  faculty  shapes  the  pictorial 
and  concrete  presentation  of  ideas  and  ideals  that  are  not  ob- 
jects of  immediate  experience. 

In  religion,  the  imagination  shows  itself  in  many  ways.    It 
creates  causal  explanations  by  referring  items  of  experience  to 
invisible  superhuman  powers,  to  the  gods,  or  to  the  One  Alone 
God.     It  personifies  natural  objects,  attributing  souls  to  things 
that  manifest  the  signs  of  life  and  thus  peopling  sky  and  earth 
and  air  with  divine  existencies.     It  made  the  oldest  known  god 
of  tlie  Aryans,  and  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  god  of  the  Dravid- 
ians,  the  Semites,  the  Redskins,  and  the  Tierra-del-Fu^faoBi 
out  of  the  sky.     It  personifies  the  abstract  qualities  of  things. 
It  deified  supernatural  and  magical  vigor  or  power  as  Biahmi 
in  India,  and  the  idea  of  protection  and  guardianship  in  the  gods 
of  Rome.     It  not  only  calls  into  existence  elves  and  gobUns, 
which  are  not  unmeaning  products  of  pure  fancy  but  are  cre- 
ated in  the  interests  of  explaining  the  phenomena  ;  but  it  also 
seizes  upon  the  abstraction  of  a  spirit,  that  shall  be  the  chief  as 
respects  its  abstract  qualities,  and  thus  causes  to  appear  ^*  the 
great  Manitou,"  or  Spirit,  of  the  Redskins.     It  created  a  more 
and  more  admirable  conception  of  Zeus  among  the  Greeks  and 
of  Yahweh  in  ancient  Israel.     The  ^^  creator  gods,''  and  more 
especially  the  ^^  greatest  gods,"  of  every  nation  are,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  deified  abstractions,  by  which  the  imagination 
represents   the  explanatory  principles  found  necessary  by  a 
growing  experience  of  reality,  as  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  religious  consciousness.     This  is  preeminently  true 
of  the  more  definitively  philosophic  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Being,  whether  as  illustrated  by  the  philosophic  gods  of  Hindu 
and  Buddhistic  Pantheism ;  or  by  the  Platonic  Idea  of  Tlie 
Good ;  or  by  Aristotle's  Prime  Source  of  order,  coherence,  and 
movement ;  or  by  the  Supreme  Being,  "  The  Infinite,"  **  The 
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Absolute,"  of  Deism,  or  the  Trinity  of  the  more  elaborate  of 
the  ChriBtdan  oreeds.  All  these  philosophie  conceptions  are  as 
purely  dependent  npon  imagination,  with  its  persistent  accom- 
paniment of  ontological  belief,  as  are  the  cmdest  constructs 
of  the  mind  of  savage  or  primitive  man.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  man  of  science  or  the  philosopher  is 
not  at  aU  a  difference  in  the  fundamental  character  of  the  fac- 
ulties employed.  It  is,  the  rather,  a  difference  of  training  and 
stages  of  development.  Plato  regards  the  gods  of  mythology 
as  creatures  of  imagination  (Timaeus,  40  D) ;  and  Aristotle 
thinks  that  most  of  the  state  religion  is  myth  which  is  due  to 
anthropomorphic  representations  and  is  justified  by  political 
considerations.  But  neither  Plato,  nor  Aristotle,  nor  any  mod- 
em thinker,  can  have  either  science,  or  philosophy,  or  religion^ 
without  trusting  to  the  power  of  human  imagination  to  give 
form  to  the  realities  immediately  known  or  implicated  in  his 
cognitive  experience. 

In  the  popular  religions  of  his  own  time  even  the  critical 
mind  of  Aristotle  recognized  that  the  greatest  truth  of  all  was 
taught  fay  a  belief  in  Deity  and  in  the  divine  nature  of  the 
heavens  and  the  stars.  But  he  committed  a  worse  than  the 
popular  mistake  when  he  excluded  this  Deity  from  the  domain 
of  experience  on  the  ground  that  his  presence  there  would  be 
an  unworthy  interference ;  and  when  he  further  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Socratic  belief  in  Providence  and  in  future  retribu- 
tion. Modem  science  and  philosophy  have  been  restoring  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  Ood  in  the  world  of  physical 
events,  and  in  the  soul  of  man, — the  doctrine,  indeed,  of  the 
Divine  Being,  as  the  Ground  of  all  experience, — with  a  com- 
prehensiveness and  profundity  of  evidence  undreamed  of  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Greek  thinker.  But  in  all  this  work  of 
restoration  the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  constantly  to  be 
invoked. 

In  all  spheres  of  its  activity  the  human  imagination,  in  order 
that  its  work  may  ^^  ring  true  "  and  that  the  world  it  constructs 
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may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  real  beings  in  ac- 
tual relations,  must  constantly  be  tested  by  the  experience  of 
the  race  as  regarded  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.    The 
distinction  between  poetry  and  science,   or  myth   and  sci- 
ence, or  religious  myth  and  religious  truth,  is  not,  indeed, 
the  same  as  the  distinction  between  the  work  of  pure  fancy 
and  the  work  of  pure  intellect.     ^^  Purity  *'  of  this  order  ceased 
to  characterize  any  product  of  human  faculty,  when  the  ^  fiicoltj 
psychology  "  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  truly  depicting  the  genius 
and  development  of  the  human  mind.     Nor  is  the  distinction 
one  altogether  of  truthfulness  or  of  cognitive  value.    Poetiy 
and  myth  both  have  their  place  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  of  the  artistic  life  of  man.     The  Fairy  Talei 
and  Folk  Lore  of  all  peoples,  ^^  Alice  in  Wonder-Land "  and 
*'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  as  well  as  Dante's  ^^  Inferno  *'  and 
Milton's  ^^  Paradise   Lost,"  have  a  truthfulness  of  their  own. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
products — those  in  which  the  creative  imagination  seems  mora 
prominent  and  those  for  which  the  scientific  working  of  intel- 
lect can  be  claimed — is  a  shifting  difference.     The  final  testing 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  mental  construct,  for  the 
formation  of  which  both  creative  imagination  and  active  intel- 
lect must  combine,   fits   into   the   totality  of    human  expe- 
rience.    The  ever  enlarging  but  never  finished  picture  of  the 
real  world  must  have  more  and  more  of  consistency.     Gods  and 
men,  as  well  as  mere  things — or  rather,  seemingly  ^^ere"  things, 
for  in  this  popular  meaning  of  the  word,  there  are  no  mere  things 
— must  behave   themselves   in    harmony  with  one    another. 
But  this  standard  of  consistency  is  itself  not  fixed  by  the  hu- 
man mind  at  the  beginning,  or  at  any  time  in  its  development, 
in  a  perfectly  unalterable  way.     What  always  has   been,  or 
must  be,  the  essential  form  of  the  World-System,  science  can 
no  more  confidently  tell  in  the  name  of  intellect,  than  imagi- 
nation can  frame  once  for  all  the  perfect  and  unchanging,  the 
finished  picture  of  God. 
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In  religion,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  man's  ongoing  Life,  in 
order  progressively  to  reach  that  truth  about  Reality  Vhich  the 
mind  craves,  there  must  be  a  continual  process  of  selection. 
This  process  separates  between  those  products  of  imagination 
which  the  advancing  knowledge  of  general  facts  and  laws  re- 
quires or  permits,  and  those  other  products  of  imagination 
which  such  knowledge  either  forbids,  or  refuses  to  indicate,  as 
appertaining  to  real  beings  and  to  actual  events.  Such  a  *^  purifi- 
cation of  concepts  "  goes  constantly  forward ;  it  is  indispensable 
for  the  advancement  of  man's  practical  welfare  and  scientific 
attainments.  It  may  be  reverently  called  a  sort  of  divine  mid- 
wifery for  the  delivery  of  ideas.  The  medisBval  outfit  with 
which  the  imagination  furnished  the  sciences  of  that  time — its 
I^ogiston,  and  all  similar  entities — ^has  passed  away.  But 
he  would  be  a  bolder  prophet  in  physical  science,  than  was  in 
religion  any  one  of  the  Hebrew  seers,  who  should  predict  just 
what  part  the  entities  named  ^*atom,"  and  '*  ether,"  and 
^  ions,"  etc.,  will  be  playing  on  the  stage  of  the  scientific  im- 
agination a  thousand  years  from  now.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  highest  flights  of  the  religious  imagination  have  a  far 
more  assured  future  before  them  than  those  of  the  scientific 
imagination  at  the  present  time. 

Religion,  however,  stands  in  special  need  of  this  process  of 
separation  and  purification  for  the  work  which  it  calls  upon  the 
creative  imagination  to  perform ;  and  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
need  are  the  following  two.  Its  primary  beliefs  are  essentially 
of  the  tn-visible,  the  rum-sensible,  the  somehow  •tfper-human, 
the  Self  that  is  other  than  myself.  Moreover,  the  practical  and 
emotional  interests  to  which  the  work  of  the  religious  imagina- 
tion is  committed  are  so  immediate  and  pressing  as  the  more 
easily  to  override  the  considerations  upon  which  the  scientific 
development  of  roan  lajrs  such  peculiar  emphasis.  Supersti- 
tious beliefs,  bom  of  unworthy  and  irrational  fears  and  hopes 
and  desires,  have  never  been  confined  to.  religion.  But,  in  re- 
ligion, on  account  of  its  very  nature,  they  have  been  most  potent 
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and  di£Bcult  to  modify  or  to  remove.  Hence  the  neceBsity,  bat 
also  the  embarrassment  and  the  delicacy,  of  the  task  of  impiOT- 
ing  the  work  of  imagination  in  the  construction  of  an  Object 
of  religious  belief  which  shall  worthily  fit  in  with  the  system  of 
human  experience,  rationally  regarded  and,  as  far  as  possibk, 
scientifically  explained. 

The  religious  development  of  mankind  is  dependent  upon 
the  harmonious  activity  of  imagination  and  intellect  in  provid- 
ing an  Object,  which  shall  both  accord  with  scientific  develc^ 
ment,  and  shall  also  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  the 
ethical  and  eesthetical  feelings,  and  with  the  growing  practical 
and  social  needs  of  the  race.  This  truth  follows,  as  of  necessify, 
from  what  has  thus  far  been  discovered  respecting  the  geneoi 
and  development  of  religion.  But  its  further  explanation  and 
proof  requires  the  consideration  of  the  important  part  whioli 
the  Intellect  takes  in  man*s  religious  life  and  evolution. 

In  religion,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  the  complex  development 
of  the  human  soul,  reflective  thinking  does  not  take  the  initia^ 
tive,  as  it  were.  Without  active  intellect,  of  course,  no  reli- 
gious beliefs,  however  crude  and  primitive,  could  ever  be  formed. 
And  the  superiority  of  tlie  intellect  of  man  over  the  similtf 
complex  of  activities  in  the  mental  life  of  the  lower  animals  is 
as  truly  shown  in  the  beginnings  and  early  stages  of  religion  tf 
of  science  or  of  philosophy.  But  so-called  primitive  man  miut 
first  of  all  adjust  himself  to  the  more  immediately  pressing  lUid 
practical  interests  of  his  daily  life.  This  he  cannot  do  withoot 
understanding  something  of  the  nature  and  i^elations,  to  him- 
self and  to  one  another,  of  the  things  which  constitute  his  daily 
environment.  Out  of  the  attempt  at  such  understanding  both 
science  and  religion  spring  as  from  a  common  root.  For  some 
of  the  behavior  of  tilings  seems  intelligible  as  due  directly  to 
the  visible  and  tangible  relations  in  which  the  senses  of  vM 
place  them  to  one  another  and  to  himself.  But  much  of  this 
behavior  is  too  mysterious  to  be  explained  in  this  obvious  way* 
Even  the  power  of  wind  and  fire,  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
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rugty  ox  the  weird  appearance  and  deadly  attacks  of  certain  of 
le  animala,  require  to  be  expluned  by  reference  to  invisiUe  and 
itan^ble  Bpirits  whose  ways  of  control  are  unknown  to  man. 
An  essential  part  of  the  thought-factor  in  man's  religious 
fe  and  development,  consists  in  the  application  to  the  Object, 
t  the  psychological  laws  which  control  the  expl&nation  of  all 
laasee  of  experience.  It  scarcely  need  he  said  f^ain  that  these 
iwB  always  apply  in  the  religious  domain,  in  close  and  in- 
sparaUe  union  with  the  beliefs  of  ontological  conficiouaness. 
Experience  must  be  expluned — whether  rel^ous  or  otherwise 
-in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  and  laws  of  efficient  cause 
nd  of  final  purpose.  For  man  knows  himself  as  a  will,  self- 
ietennining  in  his  purpose  to  realize  ends  ;  and  he  has  no  other 
ray  of  constituting  the  being,  or  explaining  the  behavior,  of 
lie  world  of  non-selflike  existences,  except  that  oGFered  by  the 
uulogy  of  this  knowledge  of  himself.  In  this  sense  of  the 
woid,  "anthropomorphizing"  is  as  necessary  for  science  as 
lor  religion.  The  anthropomorphic  way  is  the  only  way  of 
knowledge ;  and  instead  of  being  an  irrational  way,  it  is  the 
TCtj  essence  of  rationality  itself.  For  reason's  world  is  a  world 
<d  interdependent  and  interacting  self-like  beings.  Efficient 
MQUa,  behaving  according  to  ideas  of  order  and  consisteuoy  in 
tto  realization  of  ends,  explain  the  world  anthropomorphioally, 
vbetlier  they  are  located  in  lug  things,  or  little  atoms,  in 
"mere"  thinge,  or  in  men,  or  in  gods.  All  beings,  that  can 
'MUjr  help  to  explain  experience,  are  necessarily  thought  of, 
if  thought  of  at  all,  under  the  rubrics  furnished  by  these  psy- 
<!^ogical  laws. 

When  the  naive  constructions  of  unreflective  spiritism,  the 
itnritnalized  natural  objects,  the  creator  gods,  and  the  mythical 
^mologies  of  the  savage,  fail  to  explain  man's  developing  ex- 
Poienca  so  as  to  produce  harmony  among  the  demands  of 
Mence,  of  ethical  and  teethetical  sentiments,  and  of  social  and 
EOactical  needs,  the  laws  of  his  intellectual  life  undergo  no  as- 
■raitial  change.     The  gods  retreat  from  their  time-honored 
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spheres  of  causal  influence.    Their  agency  is  now  either  limited 
to  certain  constantly  recurring  classes  of  facts,  which  still,  in 
spite  of  their  frequency,  remain  otherwise  inexplicable ;  or  to 
the  rare  and  extraordinary  occurrences,  where  the  need  of  divine 
interference  appears  more  pressing,  or  the  evidence  for  it  more 
convincing.     The  distinction  between    the   natural   and  the 
supernatural  hardens.     And,  under  the  influence  of  reflectiTe 
tliinking  operating  in  two  new  separate  directions,  tbe  Divioe 
Being  of  the  abstract  World  is  forced  to  sit  apart  from  the 
varied  and  infinite  beings  of  the  real  world  of  man's  daily  life. 
A  stem  and  bitter  conflict  arises  between  the  so-called  scientific 
and  the  so-called  religious  use  of  the  one  and  indivisible  pej^ 
chological  law  of  efficient  causation.     Science  becomes  iireli- 
gious,  and  religion  becomes  unscientific ;  until  philosophy  suc- 
cessfully attempts  to  effect  a  new  union  of  the  two  in  an 
improved  conception  of  God  and  of  his  relations  to  the  whole 
world  as  known  in  the  totality  of  human  experience. 

The  law  of  final  purpose,  or  the  teleological  principle,  is  al- 
ways appealed  to  and  actively  employed  in  the  genesis  and 
development  of    religious  beliefs,  sentiments,   and  practices. 
The  invisible  superhuman  spirits,  which  inhabit  or  sojourn  in 
natural  objects,  the  deified  ancestors,  and  the  more  definitely 
anthropomorphic  gods  of  polytheism,  are  necessarily  conceived 
of  as  being  governed  in  their  action  by  some  known  or  unknown 
purpose.     The  Personified  Karma  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Worldr 
Soul  of  Brahmanism,  as  well  as  the  Yahweh  of  Judaism  or  the 
Father  and  Redeemer  of  Christianity,    are   believed  in  and 
worshipped  as  powers  that  work  efficiently  to  the  attainment 
of  some  end.     They  are  not  only,  "  Wills  to  live  "   but  they 
also  have  the  will  to  set  into  actuality  some  idea  which  man 
can  more  or  less  doubtfully  conjecture,  if  not  distinctly  appre- 
hend.    Powers  that  are  wholly  blind  could  not  awaken  and 
direct  any  of  the  impulsive  or  emotional  springs  of  man's  re- 
ligious life;  they  could  not  be  worshipped,    because    either 
feared,  or  desired,  or  longed  for  as  serviceable    companions. 
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The  ooly  ooaception  of  the  Divine  Being  whioli  Theism  can 
Msoept,  or  even  wtertain,  must  have  as  its  central  factor  a  Will 
that  energizes  over  the  whole  domain  of  the  things  and  selves 
known  to  human  experience,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  there 
aotue  aeries  of  purposes,  or  some  large  and  all-inclusive  purpose. 
It  ia  thns,  then,  that  the  mind  of  man — acting  as  a  creative 
imagination  and  as  an  intellect  that  seeks,  under  the  psycho- 
logical laws  which  all  attempts  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  obey,  to  understand  the  grounds  of  ite  own  experi- 
enoe — ctmstructs  the  Object  of  Teligions  belief  and  worship. 
But  the  uplift  of  higher  forms  of  feeling  than  those  which 
have  already  been  examined  must  be  recognized,  before  it  is 
ponible  to  account  for  the  important  religious  truth  that  this 
Ot^t  finally  attains  the  shape  of  an  ethical  and  lesthetical 
IdeaL    For  it  is  these  higher  forms  of  feeling  under  whose  im- 
pttlw  and  guidance  man  comes  to  believe  in  and  to  worship 
One  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  as  the  Alone  God. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MAN  AS  RATIONAL  AND  FBEB  [CONTINUED] 

The  more  comprehensive  and  general  relations  which  main* 
tain  themselves  in  the  development  of  civilizatioi^  or  noe- 
culture,  between  morality  and  art,  on  the  one  hand,  and  leli- 
gion  on  the  other,  will  receive  later  the  treatment  which  thej 
require.  This  fact  permits  a  much  briefer  reference,  in  the 
present  connection,  than  would  otherwise  be  suitable  to  the 
important  part  in  the  religious  being  of  man  which  is  bone 
by  the  ethical  and  aesthetical  feelings  and  ideals* 

If  the  words  are  understood  with  a  broad  and  sympathetic 
meaning,  it  will  be  true  to  say  that  morality  and  religion  an 
from  the  beginning,  and  always,  closely  and  even  inextricaUj 
related.     The  more  primary  and  universal  forms  of  the  influence 
of  ethical  feeling  upon  the  religious  life  and  development  are 
chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  the  negative  and  the  positive.     Of  the 
negating  aspect  of  ethical  feeling  in  religion,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  widely   extended   forms  of  manifestation  is  talm» 
Not  all  tabu  hsis,  indeed,  a  definitely  moral  significance.     Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  more  uncomprehended  workings  of  human 
nature,  the  "  must-not "  which  is  a  **  better-not,"  because  you 
are  likely  to  get  hurt,  is  closely  allied  with  the  **  ought4iot,*' 
because  it  is  wrong  and  forbidden,  although  no  one  knows  the 
reason  why.     Among  the  negative  manifestations  of  the  rel- 
atively primitive  moral  feelings  is  also  the  duty  of  "  expropria- 
tion." *     What  has  been  given  for  divine  purposes,  it  is  not 

1  To  use  the  term  suggested  by  M.  de  la  Grasserie,  De  la  Peychologie  dee 
Religions,  p.  72/. 
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justifiable  to  use  for  any  other  purposes.  It  is  Corhan  (see 
Mk.  vii,  11).  It  must  be  burned,  or  thrown  away,  or  left  for 
the  gods  to  convey  off ;  or  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  all,  this  en- 
joyment should  be  only  for  the  priests  or  others  connected  with 
the  divine  service.  Now  it  is  this  sense  of  being  held  off  by 
an  inmiUe  power,  whose  negative  commands  cannot  fully  be 
explained,  whose  reasons  for  issuing  them  and  whose  means  of 
enforcing  them  are  something  mjrsterious  and  occult,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  psychological  sources  of  both 
morality  and  religion.  I  must  not  do  this,  or  that ;  now  one 
thing,  and  then  another  thing,  which  I  desire  to  possess  and 
to  enjoy,  is  forbidden  to  me  under  a  vague  threat  of  penalties 
that  emanate  from  an  invisible  source.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
unseen  spiritual  powers,  or  to  the  angry  and  jealous  gods,  or 
to  the  One  Holy  and  Righteous  Deity,  that  I  must  look  for  the 
account  of  such  an  ethico-religious  experience.  How  man  be- 
haves himself,  man  believes  to  be  a  matter  of  divine  concern. 
And  thus,  in  manifold  negative  ways  the  ethical  feelings  of  hu- 
manity are  directed  toward  the  Divine  Being  in  aU  the  forms 
which  belong  to  the  moral  constitution  of  human  society. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  religion  commits  to  the  gods  the 
ethical  feelings  of  obligation  in  the  various  forms  of  gift, 
prayer,  sacrament,  rites,  and  religious  austerities.  In  their 
more  vague  and  primitive  form,  these  feelings  convert  such 
ways  of  behavior  toward  the  divine  beings  into  religious  duties. 
They  are  made  ^* owing"  to  the  gods.  For  the  gods  are 
pleased  with  g^fts,  honored  by  the  petitions  of  the  worshipper, 
dignified  by  rites  and  sacraments,  and  are  made  to  seem  the 
worthier  of  regard  by  the  self-inflicted  fastings  and  scourgings 
of  their  devotees.  Such  moral,  or  half-moral  feelings,  in  all  the 
lower  forms  of  religious  experience,  are,  of  course,  powerfully 
reinforced  by  those  impulsive  and  emotional  springs  of  religion 
which  have  already  been  examined.  But  fear,  hope,  and  de- 
sire for  good,  will  never  wholly  account  for  the  dealings  of 
human  beings  with  divine  beings,  even  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
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^^  unreflective  spiritism."  There  is  always  something  more  in 
man's  religious  faith  and  worship.  And  an  important  part  of 
this  something  more  has  its  unfailing  source  in  the  definitively 
ethical  feelings.  The  sense  of  obligation,  of  moral  approbation, 
and  the  feeling  of  merit  sought  and  gained,  mingle  with  tiie 
other  emotional  impulses.  Thus  these  higher  feelings,  in  man- 
ifold positive  ways,  require  for  their  satisfaction  that  the  imag- 
ination and  the  intellect  should  construct  the  Object  of  religions 
belief  and  worship  after  a  pattern  derived  from  man's  moral 
constitution. 

When  the  Divine  Being  is  conceived  of  as  a  sort  of  monl 
Unity,  whether  in  the  impersonal  form  of  the  Hindu  Atman 
or  World-Soul,  or  in  the  yet  more  impersonal  and  vague  form 
of  the  early  Buddhistic  conception  of  Karma,  or,  finally,  as 
God,  the  Absolute  Ethical  Spirit,  perfectly  just,  good,  and  holj; 
then  all  immorality — and  not  some  species  of  conduct  only— 
tends  to  become  viewed  as  disobedience  to  the  divine  will. 
The  height  of  the  ethico-religious  consciousness  is  reached 
when  wrong  doing  in  general  is  ref^arded  as  a  breach  of  the 
right  relations  between  man  and  God  ;  and  when  right  doing 
is  regfarded  as  the  acceptable  service  of  God,  with  fidelity  and 
ethical  love  as  its  supreme  motive.     Thus  there  comes  about 
such  a  fusion  of  the  springs  of  morality  and  religion  that  the 
whole  life  of  conduct  flows 'forth,  strong,  pure,  and  spontaneous, 
as  from  one  divinely  inexhaustible   Source.      With  religion 
God  is  now  conceived  of,  and  thought  about,  as  essentially 
perfect  Ethical  Spirit.     Man  has,  by  gift  of  God — ^no  matter 
how,  or  through  how  many  ages  and  stages  of  evolution — ^be- 
come possessed  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature ;  and  he  is  thus 
made  capable  of  entering  into  spiritual  relations  with  God. 
The  world  becomes  regarded  as  a  theatre  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  purposes  toward  God's  spiritual  creation. 

Of  all  the  known  or  conceivable  relations  in  which  human 
beings  do  sttind,  or  can  stand  toward  the  Divine  Being,  these 
ethico-religious  relations  have  for  the  religious  experience  a 
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supreme  interest  and  value.  Science  may  properly  consider 
man  as  the  product  of  cosmic  forces.  But  the  religious  point 
of  view  regards  him  from  higher  ground.  It  affirms  that  the 
world  affords  num  the  supreme  good  only  as  it  stimulates  and 
assists  him — ^largely  by  opposing  and  paining  him — to  attain 
a  more  perfect  likeness  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Ethi- 
cal Spirit  whom  he  believes  in  and  worships  as  God. 

Thus  from  the  religious  point  of  view  a  truth  follows  to 
which  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  refer  again  and  again. 
The  hedonistic  and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  from  which  to 
consider  the  practical  value  and  truthfulness  of  the  ethico- 
religious  judgments  respecting  the  world  and  God,  and  respect- 
ing man's  relations  to  both,  is  inconsistent  and  untenable.  As 
Pascal  well  said :  **  The  non-satisfaction  with  the  world  is  the 
last  bond  which  binds  the  non-pious  man  to  God."  Or  we  may 
extract  the  same  truth  from  the  exhortation  which  the  faith  of 
Islam  has  wrought  into  the  structure  of  one  of  its  most  beauti- 
ful places  of  worship :  **  This  world  is  a  bridge  ;  pass  thou  over 
it|  but  build  not  thou  upon  it" 

The  susceptibility  of  man  for  sesthetical  impressions  is  con- 
sidered by  Von  Hartmann^  to  be  one  of  the  most  primary  and 
powerful  sources  of  the  religious  experience.  This  conclusion 
hA  justifies  by  referring  to  the  way  in  which  the  ^^  disinterested 
observation "  of  the  heavens  has  operated  in  the  genesis  and 
development  of  religious  belief.  But  we  have  already  pointed 
out  (p.  298)  that  the  word  ^*  disinterested  "  is  not  at  all  appropri- 
ate in  this  connection.  To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  deny  that 
even  in  the  lower  forms  of  nature-worship  sBsthetical  feeling  is 
a  stimulus  of  great  influence  and  value ;  and  in  all  the  more 
advanced  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  of  the  World  this 
feeling  is  a  most  important  guide,  as  well  as  incitement,  to  the 
activities  of  thought  and  imagination. 

Von  Hartmann  agrees  with  Kant,  as  indeed  all  careful  psy- 
chological analysis  must,  in  holding  that  it  is  the  so-called  **  feel* 

^  Religionsphilosophie,  I,  p.  12/. 
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ing  of  the  sublime  "  which  is  the  most  important  among  the 
SBsthetical  sentiments  as  a  source  and  explanation  of  religiooB 
experience.    This  feeling  itself  is,  as  are  all  the  more  advanced 
forms  of   the  aesthetical  feelings,  complex  and  by  no  meant 
easily  self-intelligible.     Sense  of  mystery,  awe,  admiration,  and 
— if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned — a  *^  pleasurably-painf ol " 
sense  of  helplessness  or  dependence,  blend  in  this  form  of  sbs- 
thetical  sentiment.     When  the  feeUng  becomes  emotional,  on 
account  of  its  intensity,  the  study  of  its  physiological  basis  ex- 
plains to  the  psychologist,  in  part,  its  genesis  and  character. 
But  only  in  part.     The  uplifted  eyes,  the  deeper  breathing,  the 
expansiveness  of  the  vaso-motor  organism,  the  thoracic  and  vk* 
ceral  stirrings,  etc.,  undoubtedly  color  strongly  the  emotioml 
state.     But  the  intellectual  appreciation  and   communion  of 
soul  with  the  object  must,  by  no  means,  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count.    It  is  that  Other  than  I,  so  much  superior  to  me,— ao 
much  grander  in  space-occupying  or  controlling  force,  so  much 
more  admirable,  mysterious,  and  awe-inspiring,  than  I  know 
myself  to  be— to  which  my  soul  responds  with  a  milder  or  a 
more  passionate  expression  of  its  own  kindred  nature. 

These  qualities,  and  indeed  all  the  discernible  qualities,  in 
the  sentiments  awakened  by  the  subUme  render  it  quite  aa 
much  a  definitely  and  distinctly  religious  as  an  eesthetical  fona 
of  feeling.     So  true  is  this,  that  no  being  can  be  considered  aa 
psychologically  capable  of  the  higher  forms  of  religious  experi- 
ence, who  is  wholly  deprived  of  this  oesthetical  sentiment.    On 
the  other  hand,  no  Being  is  worthy  to  be  worshipped,  or  in* 
deed  can  get  itself  worshipped,  as  Divine,  which  does  not,  to  some 
extent  and  in  some  form,  evoke  this  sentiment.     And  this 
feeling  of  sublimity  stimulates  and  guides  the  activity  of  imag- 
ination and  intellect  in  the  constiniction  of  an  Object  which 
shall  satisfy  itself.     All  these  truths  are  either  expressly  stated 
or  tacitly  implied  in  that  treatise  of  Kant's  in  which  he  most 
completely  casts  off  the  bonds  which  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
had  woven  about  the  cognitive  faculties  of  man,  and  in  which 
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h«  oomM  nearest  to  seeing  how  self-contradictoiy  his  own  ef- 
fort to  "  remove  kaowledge  in  order  to  make  room  for  faith  " 
had  DOW  become.  This  work  is,  of  course,  the  "  Critique  of 
Judgment."  "  We  call  that  sablime,"  says  Kant,  "  which  is 
ahsolatdly  ^reat.'"  "  The  sublime  is  that,  the  mere  ability  to 
think  which,  shows  a  faoulty  of  the  mind  surpassing  any  stand- 
ard of  sense."  "Nature,"  he  further  declares,*  " is  therefore 
flublirae  in  those  of  its  phenomena,  whose  intuition  brings  with 
it  the  idea  of  its  infinity."  And  the  philosopher  then  goes  on 
to  show  how  religion  is  distinguished  from  superstition  in 
tiiat,  while  the  latter  excites  "  fear  and  apprehension  of  an  all- 
powerful  Being,"  religion  "  which  consists  in  a  good  life,"  and 
**  a  consciousness  of  an  upright  disposition  pleasing  to  God," 
awakens  the  Idea  of  "the  sublimity  of  this  Being."  This  is 
because  the  soul  recognizes  in  itself  a  sublimity  of  disposition 
conformable  to  the  Divine  Will. 

The  other  forms  of  eesthetical  feeling,  such  as  respond  to  the 
apprehension  of  other  species  of  the  beautiful — for  example, 
the  orderly,  the  free  and  luxurious,  the  graceful,  the  delicately 
finished — may  all  be  awakened  and  cultivated  in  the  interests  of 
religion.  But  none  of  them  is  so  distinctively  fitted  to  minister 
to  its  more  rational  beliefs  and  finer  feelings,  as  is  thewsthet- 
ioal  sentiment  or  emotion  of  the  sublime.  Perhaps,  however, 
an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  behalf  of  those  feelings 
with  which  man  greets  whatever  seems  to  hear  the  marks  of 
<nderly  behavior  and  free  control  of  one's  Self  and  of  other 
forces.  But  order  and  freedom  themselves,  when  they  reach 
the  height  and  breadth  of  their  greatest  extent,  excite  the 
ethico-religions  feeling  of  sublimity.  The  power  of  the  con- 
ception of  God  to  excite  this  feeling  depends,  indeed,  upon  his 
omnipotence  and  his  omnipresence.  Everywhere  He  is,  and 
everywhere  He  has  all  power,  when  conceived  of  in  a  fashion 
to  satisfy  best  man's  appreciation  of  both  (to  borrow  Kant's 

1  Tnaalation  of  J.  H.  Bernard,  Part  I,  Div.  I,  |  25. 
ilbid,  126. 
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distinction)  **  the  mathematical  **  and  '*  the  dynamical "  sub- 
lime. But  if  everywhere  the  Divine  Being  is  also  the  Source 
of  a  universal  order,  if  his  Free  Will  is  the  Ground  of  all  ha^ 
mony  and  law,  then  the  conception  we  are  warranted  in  fram- 
ing of  Him  is  more  rationally  and  morally  sublime.  And  it  is 
thus  that  the  higher  forms  of  monotheism  invite  us  to  conceive 
of  God. 

^sthetical  feeling,  in  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  what 
awakens  and  stimulates  it,  admits  of  an  indefinite  expansion 
and  growth.  Or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  ideas  which 
arouse  and  justify  this  feeling  in  its  higher  forms  admit  of  sach 
unlimited  development.  For,  to  recur  to  the  lang^ui^  of  Kant^ 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  faculty  of  mind  (the  rather,  a  com- 
plex of  rational  activities)  '^  which  surpasses  every  standard  of 
sense."  Thus  its  very  nature  fits  it  in  several  ways  to  senre 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  religious  development  of  the 
soul.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  real  object  which  correspoDds 
to  the  aesthetical  sentiment  is  not  the  object  of  sense.  It  is 
the  non-sensuous  construct  of  imagination  and  thought;  it  is 
the  Idea  which  the  mind  has  created  in  order  to  account  for  its 
own  experience,  and  by  positing  which,  as  a  thing  of  value  and 
significance  in  the  world  of  Reality,  it  secures  satisfaction  to 
the  demands  of  the  aesthetical  feelings.  But  this  is  the  way 
that  the  invisible  Divine  Being  is  made  ideally  great,  and  ad- 
mirable, and  good ;  is  then  believed  in  as  real,  because  his  Reality 
is  needed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  sours  entire  experience. 

But,  secondly,  the  value  of  what  is  mysterious  and  not  wholly 
comprehensible  is  forcefully  appealed  to  by  this  form  of  feeling 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  SBsthetical  and  religious. 
Wholly  to  comprehend  the  sublime  Object  of  religious  belief 
would  compel  the  mind  to  cease  having  towards  it  the  feeling 
for  the  sublime.  Thus,  throughout  the  religious  development 
of  humanity  there  is  something  unsatisfying,  something  that 
speaks  plainly  of  a  much  more  beyond,  in  every  conception  of 
the  gods  or  of  Deity ;  just  as  every  concrete  exhibition  of  the 
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SBstbetioal  Ideal,  whether  in  nature,  or  in  art,  or  in  the  heroic 
and  splendid  deeds  of  men,  leaves  the  sdsthetical  emotion  un- 
satisfied and  ready  to  make  new  and  more  exacting  demands 
upon  imagination  and  thought. 

And,  finally,  that  conception  of  God  which  affords  the  com- 
pletest  satisfaction  for  the  sesthetical  consciousness  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  most  likely  to  establish  itself  as  rational 
and  trustworthy,  when  the  critical  attitude  of  philosophy  is  as- 
sumed  toward  the  competing  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being.  But 
two  sets  of  considerations  are  involved,  of  necessity,  in  the 
qualifying  clause ;  they  are  both  indispensable  to  the  attempts 
of  reason  at  harmonizing  the  life  of  religious  reflection,  if  the 
^  other  things  "  are  to  be  made  ^*  equal.''  These  are,  first,  the 
considerations  derived  from  the  scientific  and  phUosophical  view 
of  the  Being  of  the  World, — of  the  actual  events  in  the  world,  and 
of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Ultimate  Reality.  The  second 
class  of  considerations  concerns  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands 
of  the  moral  life.  All  these  three  lines  of  investigation, — the 
scientific,  the  ethical,  and  the  aesthetical — so  to  say,  point  to- 
ward their  respective  Ideals.  The  physical  and  chemical 
sciences,  striving  to  discover  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  in- 
ternal and  external  experience,  reach  forward  toward  the  con- 
ception of  the  one  Being  of  the  World,  the  so-called  Absolute 
and  Infinite  World-Ground,  as  a  self-contained  system  of  effi- 
cient forces  operating  under  general  laws.  But  the  more 
definitely  ethical  and  aesthetical  factors  in  man's  conscious  life 
and  development  require  for  their  satisfaction  another  sort  of 
Ideal.  Their  goal  is  reached,  or  approached,  only  if  they  may 
successfully  demand  of  imagination  and  thought  that  the  re- 
ality of  an  ideally  sublime  and  morally  perfect  Spirit  shall  be 
grounded  in  the  facts  of  an  actual  and  trustworthy  experience. 
Their  Ideal  is  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Per- 
sonal Life. 

In  a  word,  it  is  characteristic  of  all  religions  that  the  Object 
of  faith  is  constituted  by  the  combined  activities  of  imagina- 
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tion  and  intellect  in  such  form  as  to  satisfy  moie  or  less  pei^ 
fectly  certain  existing  demands  of  the  ethical  and  SBSthethical 
feelings.  This  Object,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
ideal,  rather  than  wholly  of  the  nature  of  some  particular  actuat 
ity  that  has  been,  or  may  be,  definitely  presented  or  represented 
in  consciousness.  It  belongs  to  the  invisible,  the  intangible,  the 
non-sensuous ;  although  it  must  manifest  itself  in  forms  that 
are  visible,  tangible,  and  observable  by  the  senses.  For  its  rise  in 
consciousness,  this  Object  is,  indeed,  dependent  upon  the  actir- 
ity,  with  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation  and  harmony,  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  human  soul.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  is  man  as  a  rational  being  who  makes  for  himself  the 
Divine  Being  in  whose  reality,  and  in  the  actuality  of  whose 
relations  to  liimself,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  believes. 

It  follows,  then,  from  this  psychological  analysis,  that  tiie 
conception  of  God  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  stimulus  and 
guidance  given  to  the  imagination  and  thought  by  the  higher 
iesthetical  and  ethical  feelings.  And  what  history  shows  is  in 
confirmation  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  psychological  analjr- 
sis.  For  as  the  intellect  of  man  is  informed  and  the  imaginar 
tion  both  chastened  and  stimulated  by  experience,  and  as  tihe 
ethical  and  sesthetical  sentiments  themselves  share  the  purifi- 
cation and  refinement  which  they  at  the  same  time  &eek,  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  Divine  Image  are  greatly  changed. 
All  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  discrediting  the 
validity  for  reality  if  these  rational  activities,  or — much  less 
even — their  value  in  the  practical  life  of  the  race.  For  although 
religion,  like  every  other  form  of  man's  being  and  doing,  is 
subject  to  development,  it  is  none  the  less  an  important  and 
absolutely  essential  part  of  his  total  experience.  Its  belief 
are  valid  for  reality  because  they  are  necessary  to  account  for 
this  experience.  The  proof  of  this  last  statement,  however, 
the  psychology  of  religion  cannot  furnish.  It  can  only  again 
point  back  to  tlie  nature  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  onto- 
logical  consciousness,"  and  to  the  way  in  which  this  conscious- 
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nms  famwliM  the  nermu  j?robandi  of  all  proof,  aod  the  n 
et»endi  of  all  cognitiTe  experience. 

The  belieb,  seutimentB,  and  pracliceB  of  Uie  relig^us  life, 
and  the  bets  and  laws  of  its  development,  imply  that  man  is  a 
aeU-determiiuDg  Will.  If  man  were  merely  passive  under  the 
fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  higher  ethical  and  festhetical  senti- 
meats,  which  are  the  stimuli  of  the  religious  experience,  he 
ooald  not  he  truly  religious.  For  religion  is  essentially  a  de- 
mand upon  the  will.  It  is  a  call  to  make  a  voluntary  adjustment 
of  the  human  self  toward  that  Other  Self  which  is  the  Object, 
belief  in  whom  arouses  certain  involuntary  afFectdonal  and  in- 
tellectual attitudes.  Or,  to  state  the  same  truth  in  a  more  inti- 
mately true  way :  The  actual  establishment  of  religion  in  hu- 
man life  whether  as  belief,  feeling,  or  cult,  requires  the  activity 
of  a  moral  agent. 

Even  in  the  lower  forma  of  religious  experience,  where  feel- 
ing is  more  nearly  blind  and  where  the  object  toward  wliich 
the  feeling  impels  is  most  obscure  and  scarcely  defined  at  all, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  which  the  requisite  response  consists  in 
the  form  of  some  self-prompted  and  self-oontrolled  activity. 
But  when  religion  assumes  the  form  of  the  purest  ethical 
Monism,  and  the  Divine  Being  stands  revealed  as  the  omnip- 
otent and  omniscient,  perfectly  Good  One,  the  essential  initia- 
tive  and  the  controlling  factor  of  the  life  of  religion  becomes 
a  Tolontary  choice  and  pursuit  of  an  Ideal.  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  facts  we  are  not  defining  rel^on  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  we  are  describing  religion  as  it  actually  is. 

Any  discussion— -or,  indeed,  barest  mention — of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  religious  experience  upon  the  conception  of  man  as 
a  self-determining  Self,  carries  us  at  once  over  upon  debatable 
grounds.  For  the  problem  of  moral  freedom  does  not  concern 
the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  alone.  It  is,  the 
rather,  a  problem  with  which  psychology,  ethics,  and  every 
fonn  of  economic  and  social  science  must  also  reckon.  There 
are  certain  aspects  of  this  problem,  however,  with  which  the 
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reflectiye  study  of  man's  religious  life  and  deyelopment  is 
especially  concerned.  Religion,  subjectively  considered,  coven 
all  the  relations  in  which  the  will  of  man  must  be,  or  properly 
may  be,  conceived  of  as  standing  to  the  Divine  WiU.  Or 
rather :  on  the  one  hand,  stands  the  finite  and  limited,  and  yet 
in  some  legitimate  meaning  of  the  words,  **  morally  free  ^  hu- 
man Self ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  were,  is  the  omnipotent,  om- 
niscient. Infinite  and  Absolute  Self ;  and  religion  proposes  to 
the  former  a  choice  of  attitudes  toward  the  latter.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  the  philosophy  of  religion  has,  for  its  veiy 
own,  the  difficult  problem  of  harmonizing  the  apparent  internal 
contradictions,  and  explaining  the  significance  and  value,  of 
voluntary  relations  between  finite  beings  and  the  Divine  Being. 
This  problem  may,  indeed,  turn  out  to  be  incapable  of  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  solution.  But  whether  it  be  solvable, 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  the  results  of  the  psychological 
analysis  of  man's  religious  nature  are  not  essentially  affected. 
Indeed,  it  is  these  results  which  must  be  assumed  in  all  discis- 
sions of  the  more  ultimate  and  transcendent  theological  prob- 
lems. In  a  word,  the  conception  of  man's  moral  freedom  which 
the  philosophy  of  religion  must  accept,  and  to  which  its  specu- 
lation must  remain  faithful,  is  the  conception  approved  by  the 
investigations  of  psychology,  ethics,  and  general  philoeophy. 

The  tenable  conception  of  moral  freedom,  as  this  conception 
is  based  upon  a  raflective  examination  of  human  experience,  in- 
volves the  following  factors.^  First :  In  attributing  moral 
freedom  to  man,  we  do  not,  as  it  were,  locate  the  attribute 
definitively  and  exclusively  in  some  one  so-called  faculty  of 
WiU.     Indeed,  by  the  term  "will"  psychology  understands 

1  For  a  detailed  discussion  the  following  works  of  the  author  may  be 
referred  to;  from  the  psychological  point  of  view:  ''Pssrchology,  Descriptive 
and  Explanatory,  chaps.  V,  XI,  XXI,  XXVI;  ''Philosophy  of  Blind," 
chaps.  IV,  VII,  VIII,  XII;  from  the  epistemological  point  of  view:  "Phi- 
losophy of  Knowledge,''  chaps.  X.  XTV;  from  the  metaphysical  point  of 
view:  "A  Theory  of  Reality,"  chaps.  Ill,  VII,  X,  XIII,  XIX;  and  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view:  ''Philosophy  of  Conduct,"  chap.  VIII. 
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the  satire  aotire  aspect  of  mao's  mental  life,  as  it  culminates 
in  the  more  or  less  deliberate  and  conscious  choice  of  two  or  more 
altematiTe  deeds  or  courses  of  conduct.  When  intellect  is 
spoken  of  as  the  faculty  which  disorinunates,  compares,  analyzes, 
and  forms  judgments  and  conceptions,  it  is  active  intellect  which 
IB  implied.  The  passive  recipiency  of  impressions  from  without, 
even  when  aided  by  the  recurrence  of  associated  ideas,  cannot 
account  for  any  truly  intellectual  fanctaon.  But  "  active  in- 
tellect "  is  one  of  the  forms  of  roan's  functioning  as  a  self- 
determining  will.  ForinteIleotcaDnotbeactiTe,as  man'sintel- 
lect  is  known  to  be,  without  the  voluntary  attention  which  is 
involved  in  all  these  conscious  intellectual  processes.  Imagina- 
tion, too,  is  active,  creative,  and  bo  another  form  of  the  func- 
tioning of  man  as  a  self-determining  will.  In  the  very  structure 
of  the  Object  of  religious  faith  we  have  found  this  form  of 
man's  freedom  to  be  involved.  For  it  is  peculiarly  true  ia  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  abto  true  in  science  and  in  art,  that  the  iroag- 
ioation  aett  in  the  form  of  consoious  selection  and  synthesis  of 
ttie  materials  furnished  to  it  by  past  experience.  Nor  is  any 
one  of  the  forms  of  religious  feeling — especially  of  the  higher 
and  more  distinctively  ethical  and  cesthetical  forms — a  passive 
and  wholly  inactive  reaction  to  external  stimuli.  The  religions 
feelings  of  the  finer  sort,  depending  as  they  do  upon  judgments 
of  value,  are  always,  so  to  say,  suffused  with  a  will  that  either 
accepts  and  cherishes,  or  else  refuses  and  subdues  them.  It  is 
preeminentiy  in  the  construction  of  his  religious,  as  of  all  his 
other  Ideals,  that  man  shows  himself  to  be  a  self-deterroining 
Self,  a  roorally  free  Will.  Were  he  not  active  in  thinking,  imag- 
ining, feeling,  he  woald  not  be  free ;  but  then  neither  would  he 
be  religions. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  adjusting  of  himself,  1^  a  more  or  less 
deliberate  choice,  to  tlie  Object  of  religious  belief  that  man's 
freedom  makes  the  culminating  exhibition  of  iteelf.  It  is  in 
the  conscious  and  deliberate  choice  of  the  attitude  toward 
Reality  that  the  self-determining  will  manifeets  its  essential 
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character.  This  is  as  true  in  respect  of  all  forms  of  condofll^ 
and  of  all  relations  to  every  kind  of  beings,  as  it  is  of  that  fonn 
of  conduct  and  of  those  relations  to  the  Divine  Being,  in  wbidi 
the  essence  of  the  religious  life  consists.  To  choose  whether, 
or  not,  to  worship  and  to  serve  this  Being  is  the  highest  eze^ 
cise  of  human  freedom  in  the  domain  of  religion. 

But,  second,  moral  freedom  is  not  a  ready-made  attiibate  oi 
man  ;  it  is  not  a  gift  at  birth,  or  an  absolute  and  unconditioned 
endowment.  It  is  the  rather  an  acquisition  or  an  achievement, 
which  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  degrees,  and  which  requires 
a  process  of  development,  both  in  the  individual  and  also  in 
the  race.  When  we  speak  of  men  being  created  free  and 
equally  free — whether  from  the  political  or  the  ethical  or  the 
religious  point  of  view — we  are  speaking  loosely  and  in  a 
manner  not  to  correspond  with  the  facts  of  experience.  The 
plasticity  of  the  infant,  the  relative  mouldableness  of  the  say- 
age,  are  not  indications  of  their  superior  or  inherent  6od-giyai 
freedom  of  will.  For  want  of  a  better  term  to  explain  what 
we  know,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  our  ignorance,  we  maj 
speak  of  the  '^  potentiality  "  of  freedom  as  belonging  to  the 
human  being  from  the  beginning  onward  of  his  conscious  life. 
But  it  is  only  when  the  reactions  to  the  various  forms  of  stim- 
uli become  voluntarily  responsive  to  ideal  ends  in  accordance 
with,  or  in  opposition  to,  value-judgments,  that  a  real  moral 
freedom  begins.  The  end  represented  in  idea,  the  feeling  ap- 
preciative of  the  value  of  the  end  and  taking  the  form  which 
adjudges  value  to  it,  and  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  the  Self 
toward  the  end, — all  this  is  necessary  in  order  that  such  free- 
dom as  religion  requires  shall  be  attained.  But  the  power  to 
represent  the  end,  to  appreciate  it  in  the  light  of  appropriate 
value-judgments,  and  to  make  the  voluntary  adjustment,  are  all 
matters  of  attainment  in  a  process  of  self-development. 

To  say  this  much,  however,  is  not  to  pass  over  into  the 
opposite  error  of  a  determinism  which  is  inconsistent  with  any 
free,  religious,  as  well  as  free,  scientific,  moral,  or  social  de- 
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▼dopment.  Ideas,  the  power  to  represent  whicli  has  to  be  at- 
tained by  ft  pioceaa  of  meDtal  growth,  are  not,  for  that  reaBcm, 
uny  less  valid  in  reality.  Value- judgments  which  the  mind 
leaniB  to  make  do  not  thereby  have  their  worth,  and  their  ap- 
{dioalnlity  to  aotnal  beings,  diminished  or  destroyed.  Choices, 
and  the  power  to  deliberate  and  to  choose,  which  express,  in 
the  degree  of  their  rationality  and  their  freedom,  the  struggle 
upward  throngb  lower  stales  of  a  feebler  will,  are  not  lees 
really  free  and  worthy  of  moral  approval  and  reward.  The  real 
character  oE  moral  freedom  is  not  changed  because  such  free- 
dom is  acquired  by  degrees,  or  lost  by  d^rees,  in  a  course  of 
development 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  freedom  which  is  necessary  to  give  validity  and 
significance  to  the  religious  experience,  is  a  matter  of  indefi- 
nite  variations  of  degree  which,  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
face,  depend  upon  differences  in  the  physical  and  social  envi- 
ronment, upon  the  stages  of  race-culture,  and  upon  that 
peoaliar  mixture  of  characteristics  which  constitutes  the  indi- 
vdoalmao.  Allmenarebyno means  alike  free;  norlsanyone 
man  onder  all  circumstaaces,  alike  free  in  his  religious  life 
and  development.  The  savage  or  primitive  man  is  impelled 
and  bound  by  his  superstitious  fears  and  selfish  desires,  and  by 
the  ^pe  of  his  religious  conceptions,  as  the  civilized  man, 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  value  of  the  higher  religious 
ideals,  is  neither  impelled  nor  bound.  In  religion,  as  in  other 
forme  of  development,  the  growth  of  experience  sets  the  ideas 
*'  free  "  from  the  limitations  of  sense ;  while  the  control  of  the 
intellect  secures  the  subordination  of  these  ideas  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  continuity,  ss  the^e  principles  are  progress- 
ively apprehended  and  realized  by  its  activities.  But  what 
especially,  in  each  case,  determines  the  degree  of  freedom  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Self  toward  its  own  value-judgments.  At 
this  point  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  truth  that  the  hi^> 
est  expression  of  man's  freedom,  from  the  religions  as  from 
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the  ethical  point  of  view,  is  the  power  he  attains,  as  a  self- 
determiniDg  Self,  to  choose  courses  of  conduct  upon  a  basis  of 
judgments  of  worth. 

The  importance  of  the  relation  which  the  deyelopment  of 
human  freedom  in  the  religious  sphere  sustains  to  the  ^valiie- 
judgments,"  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  the  formation  of  these  value-judgments  man  CKercises  his  voli- 
tion by  deciding  what  shall  have  yalue,  as  judged  to  be  of  su- 
perior or  supreme  worth.  For  the  judgment  itself  is  not  by 
any  means  a  passive  affair ;  it  is,  the  rather,  itself  a  mental  ac- 
tivity involving  self-determining  wiU — a  voluntary  commitment 
of  the  Self  to  a  mental  attitude  of  preference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  the  value-judgment,  thus  preferred, 
itself  reacts  to  assist  or  to  deter  the  development  of  a  higher 
condition  of  freedom.  Choices,  often  repeated,  of  the  more 
spiritual  values  which  are  presented  in  the  religious  consciooe- 
ness,  set  the  will  free  from  the  influence  of  other  lower  com- 
peting impressions  and  solicitations.  In  the  lower  stages  of 
man's  religious  life  we  find  this  competition  between  different 
kinds  of  the  good ; — between  the  sensuous  valuables  to  which 
the  will  is  compelled  by  appetite,  passion,  and  desire,  and  the 
spiritual  values  which  religion,  in  its  higher  stages  of  the  activity 
of  intellect  and  imagination,  presents  as  rivals  to  the  sensuooe. 
And  the  man  is  called  to  choose  between  the  two.  This  choice 
it  is  which  seems  to  religion  as  a  choice  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  or  between  the  world  and  God,  or  between  homaD 
&vor  and  the  Divine  Approval ;  or,  finally,  between  a  widen- 
ing moral  separation  from  the  Source  of  all  spiritual  Life  and 
its  voluntary  acceptance  as  the  indwelling  and  welcome  Source 
of  the  soul's  true  and  highest  life. 

In  this  way,  fourth,  the  exercise  of  moral  freedom  in  the 
life  of  religion  emphasizes  the  self-determining  attitude  of  the 
human  being  toward  the  Divine  Being.  And  the  kind  of 
freedom  which  religion  demands  is  the  ability  of  the  human 
will  to  respond  to  the  Divine  Will.     Where  the  Divine  Being 
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is  coDoeiTsd  of  aa  a  motley  and  conflicting  host  of  inrisible 
saperhuman  powers,  there  is,  of  course,  no  freedom  to  worship 
God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  and  to  serve  Him  with  fidelity^  and 
ethical  love.  Where  the  conception  of  the  Object  of  religious 
belief  is  thos  split  up,  as  it  were,  and  involves  so  heterogeneous 
fknd  contending  elements,  the  allegiance  of  head,  and  heart,  and 
life,  cannot  freely  go  forth  toward  this  object  The  possilnlity 
of  the  highest  kind  of  "  freedom  "  in  reUgion  depends,  tlien, 
upon  tlie  possibility  of  attaining  the  most  unifying  and  har^ 
monizing  idea  of  this  Object  But  this  possibili^  itself  can 
only  be  realized  in  the  form  of  a  choice.  Only  that  form  of 
religion,  therefore,  whose  conception  of  God  is  that  of  an 
Ideal  which  satisKes  the  religious  needs,  and  which  calls  forth 
and  fixes  upon  Itself  the  choices  of  the  human  soul,  can 
fuUy  develop  the  potentiality  of  freedom  which  lies  hidden 
in  the  sool's  depths.  There  is  profound  moral  philosophy  in  the 
promise  of  Jesus  to  those  who  are  his  disciples  indeed :  "  Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yoa  free." 
(John  viii,  81.) 

There  are  other  phases  of  religious  experience  which  stand 
in  still  more  remote  relations  to  its  psychological  theory,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  genuine  facts  of  consciousness  and 
which  are  suggestive  of  conclusions  that  are  of  great  import 
tance  for  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Among  these  is  man's 
experience  of  his  own  spiritual  powerlessuess.  From  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view  humanity  finds  itself  unable,  without  the 
aamstance  which  religion  attributes  to  a  divine  Source,  satis- 
fiictotily  to  perform  the  duties  of  religion  or  to  realize  its  ideals. 
In  this  phase  of  experience  we  find  in  part,  the  genesis  and 
support  of  the  widespread  behef  in  the  illumining  and  up- 
lifting work,  within  the  human  spirit,  of  the  invisible  spiritual 
agencies  which  are  universally  regarded  aa  divine.  The  consul- 
tation of  oracles,  diviners,  priests,  and  other  means  of  receiving 
ideas  and  messages  from  the  divine  beings  are  tokens  of  this 
belief  in  the  lower  stages  of  religious  development.     The  doc- 
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trines  of  inspiration,  revelation,  and  spiritual 
as  having  their  sources  in  God — are  the  theistic  and  ChnB- 
tian  form  of  the  same  belief.  Man  cannot,  as  he  ought — ^in  his 
relations  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  well  as  in  his  relations  tx) 
human  beings.  It  is  this  conscious  spiritual  powerlessneBS 
which  makes  men  seek  the  '*  way  of  salvation ; "  and  it  is  the 
promise  to  meet  the  need  awakened  by  this  consciousneBB 
which  gives  power  to  the  '*  religions  of  salvation." 

When  anal}rzed,  such  an  experience  of  spiritual  poweiless- 
ness  appears  to  be  by  no  means  altogether  an  affair  of  ibe  will 
It  is  in  part  also  an  intellectual  powerlessness,  an  inability  of 
imagination  and  thought  to  discover  what  manner  of  Being 
God  is.  It  is  dullness  and  degradation  of  feeling  as  well.  Bat 
it  becomes  preeminently  a  moral  powerlessness,  whenever  the 
mind  is  met  by  the  conception  of  a  perfectly  just,  good,  and 
holy  Ethical  Spirit,  to  whom  man  is  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
and  upon  liis  i*elations  to  whom  man's  spiritual  weal  and  woe 
depend ;  thus  there  is  truth  in  the  declaration  of  Euoken  :'**  Se- 
vere and  unjust  as  the  saying  may  be — '  The  virtues  of  the 
ancients  are  shining  vices  (^virtutes  veterum  splendida  rt^ia)'— 
it  is  not  psychologically  incomprehensible." 

This  experience  of  spiritual  powerlessness  is  accompanied 
by,  or  results  in,  another  class  of  phenomena  which  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  psychological  study  of  the  religious  life  and 
development.  These  constitute  the  conflict  between  nature 
and  spirit,  as  this  conflict  takes  on  its  most  interior  character, 
and  thus  becomes  a  powerful  influence  in  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  the  religious  experience  of  humanity.  The  impo^ 
tance  of  manifold  forms  of  struggle  for  the  evolution  of  all  kinds 
and  stages  of  existence  surely  has  not  been  neglected  by  modem 
science  and  modern  philosophy.  Religion,  however,  has  to  feel 
the  potent  working  of  a  conflict  which  is  more  interior  than 
that  between  external  nature  and  man  as  a  totality,  or  between 
the  body  and  the  mind  of  man.     This  conflict  emerges  in  con- 

1  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Religion,  p.  79. 
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sdooBness  when  the  obligations  of  the  world  of  Ideals  meet 
with  the  tendencies  and  forces  which  determine  the  world  of 
present  actual  existence.  The  feeling  of  the  incongruity  be- 
tween the  two  worlds,  in  both  of  which  man  seems  bound  to 
live,  to  discharge  his  many  functions  and  to  fulfil  his  destiny, 
together  with  the  consciousness  of  his  powerlessness  to  realize 
these  Ideals  under  the  existing  conditions  of  Reality,  occasions 
a  painful  state  of  longing  and  of  spiritual  unrest.  This  condi- 
tion becomes  an  incitement  and  a  challenge  to  free  the  soul  by 
an  act  of  will  and  thus  to  establish  the  desired  internal  harmony. 
But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  way  for  accomplishing  this 
desirable  result  is  that  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  human 
self,  which  religion  proposes,  to  the  Other  and  Divine  Self. 

In  a  crude  and  blind  but  truly  genuine  way  of  its  first 
b^^ning,  we  may  discover  this  movement  of  the  human  will 
toward  Ood  much  lower  down  in  the  stages  of  religious  race- 
culture  than  is  usually  supposed.  Even  savage  men  show 
traces  of  the  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  the  invisible  spirits,  for 
other  than  merely  temporal  and  selfish  ends.  The  consciousness 
of  disharmony,  and  the  desire  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
demands  of  their  ideal  world,  are  not  wholly  wanting  to  them. 
**  Other-worldliness'^  is,  in  a  measure,  attractive  and  influential 
with  them.  By  choice,  they  would,  if  only  they  could  find  the 
way,  be  freer  than  they  are.  With  some  religions — as,  uotaUy, 
with  philosophic  Brahmanisra  and  with  Buddhism — this  feel- 
ing of  conflict  and  the  induced  longing  for  harmony  furnishes 
a  central  conception  and  a  potent  motif  of  the  religious  life. 
The  end  of  religion  is  thus  conceived  of  as  the  freeing  of  the 
soul ;  and  he  who  persistently  and  faithfully  chooses  this  end, 
at  the  last  attains  it.  He  reaches  the  blessed  union  with 
Atman,  Nirvftna  through  enlightment.  When,  however,  the 
ideal  of  religion,  as  set  before  the  individual,  is  the  moral  per- 
fection of  finite  personality  after  the  pattern,  and  by  the  help, 
of  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  then  the  nature  of  the  conflict  is 
profoundly  modified,  and  the  conception  of  the  end  sought  is 
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radically  changed.  A  selfHsurrender,  which  is  the  realizataon 
of  the  true  Self,  and  a  faith  which  is  an  attitude  of  rational  and 
affectionate  trust  between  Selves,  defines  the  essence  of  rdi- 
gion;  the  perfection  of  these  personal  relations  becomes  the 
supreme  goal  of  the  religious  life. 

Thus  we  can  neither  on  the  one  hand,  agree  with  those  dis- 
ciples of  Schleiermacher  who  would  define  religion  as  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
**  sense  of  freedom,"  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Professor  C 
C.  Everett,^  who  declares  that  the  '*  sense  of  freedom  is  a 
resultant  of  religion,"  and  then  at  once  adds :  **  To  include  it 
among  the  fundamental  elements  of  religion  is  a  mistake.** 
We  must,  the  rather,  say  that  the  voluntary  attitude  of  man 
as  a  self-determining  will  to  the  Absolute  Divine  Will  ia  th 
most  *'*'  fundamental  element  '*  of  religion ;  but  that  such  meas- 
ure and  manner  of  this  moral  freedom  as  psychology,  ethics, 
and  philosophy  establish  in  fact,  is  a  quite  sufficient  basis  upon 
which  to  place  securely  the  validating  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
religious  life  of  humanity .''  Upon  this  point,  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  view,  no  wisdom  goes  beyond  that  of  the 
poet :  "  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine."  For  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  choice  of  the  Object  of  religion  in  a  spirit  of  faith 
and  self-surrender,  which  carries  with  it  all  ebe  that  is  most 
essential  to  its  supreme  realization  as  an  experience. 

Equally  opposed  to  this  sane  and  defensible  view  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  freedom  of  man  stands  to  the  genesis  and 
development  of  his  religious  experience  are  two  extreme  viewa 
One  of  them  exaggerates  the  independence  and  creative  activity 
of  the  finite  will.  This  may  be  done  in  such  manner  as  to 
constitute  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  con- 

^  The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith,  p.  78/. 

3  As  summing  up  conclusions  derived  from  a  much  nanrower  field  of 
investigation,  Starbuck  affirms:  ''No  matter  whether  or  not  the  will  hu 
been  definitely  exercised,  and  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  it  bai 
been  exercised,  it  is  an  important  step  toward  spiritual  regenerati<Mi  that 
the  personal  will  be  given  up."    Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  99. 
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8cioii8ne88,  justifies  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  In  its  most 
audacious  form  it  puts  forth  the  conclusion  that  the  individual 
Ego  is  at  once  Creator  and  creation : — 

"  Before  me  was  no  world — ^tis  my  creation  : 
*TwM  I  who  raised  the  sun  from  out  the  sea, 
The  moon  hegan  her  changeful  course  with  me.^^ 

From  this  exaggerated  view  may  follow  the  practical  con* 
olusion  that  all  religion  is  baneful,  and  that  man  needs  no 
divine  forgiveness  and  help ;  he  is  to  all  his  real  needs  quite 
sufficient,  and  culture  of  the  body  and  mind  is  ^'  the  allnsufficing 
surrogate  of  Divine  worship."  Nay!  ^^all  religious  ideals  and 
systems — ^none  more  than  the  Christian  "  are  *^  childish  illusion 
utterly  incompatible  with  right  reason  and  rational  ethics ; " 
they  are,  indeed,  ^^  based  on  hideous  immorality."^  But  no 
answer  to  such  ravings  as  these  is  needed,  except  &»  silent 
and  scornful  pointing  of  the  finger  to  the  facts  of  man's  religious 
history  and  of  his  present  and  essential  religious  constitution. 
The  other  extreme  view  so  relates  the  finite  will  to  the 
Absolute  Will,  the  human  being  to  the  Divine  Being,  that  the 
former  realizes  the  good  of  religion  by  being  merged  and  lost 
in  the  latter.  Man  is  then  no  longer  a  rational  and  free  Self, 
when  he  attains  the  supreme  end  of  religion ;  man  is  swallowed 
up  in  God.  Such  a  view  as  this  is  characteristic  of  all  reflective 
religions  when  they  have  committed  themselves  to  a  certain 
conception  of  the  Object  of  religious  faith.  We  have  already 
seen  what  shape  this  view  takes  in  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  But  essentially  the  same  view 
has  appeared  and  reappeared  in  Christian  philosophy  from  its 
beginning  down  to  the  present  time.^  The  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
emanation  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  correlated  doctrine  among 

1  Quoted  from  an  article  by  R.  Lewins,  M.  D.,  The  Monist,  January, 
1S94,  p.  208/.  Even  the  quotation  is  justifiable  only  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  when  reason  and  religion  part  company. 

a  On  the  resemblances  between  the  Christian  and  the  Buddhistic  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  see  Eucken's  citations  in  the  Monist  for  1898,  pp.  275^. 
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Christian  thinkers  of  Gnostic  tendencies,  which  found  Hm 
*^  way  of  salvation  "  by  a  return  to  God  ending  in  the  ahMxp> 
tion  of  the  human  soul  in  the  Being, /rom  which  it  originallj 
came  forth.  This  Gnostic  doctrine  was,  therefore,  scarcelj 
distinguishable  from  the  Brahmanic  doctrine  of  Atman.  Bat 
such  an  ending  to  the  rational  and  free  self-hood  of  man,  hj 
attaining  the  goal  of  religion,  was  not  the  tenet  of  heretical 
Gnosticism  alone.  The  mystical  tendency  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  and  even  in  the  earlier  and  more  devotional 
writings  of  Augustine,^  leads  these  writers  to  expressions  which 
seem  to  imply  such  a  surrender,  by  will,  of  the  Egohood  of 
man  that  he  realizes  tlie  goal  of  religious  aspiration  by  being 
lost  or  absorbed  in  the  Infinite  God.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
Scotus  Erigena^  and  others  indulged  in  even  more  extreme 
views.  Many  passages  expressive  of  the  same  opinion  might 
be  quoted  from  Master  Eckhart  and  the  other  Christian  Mystics 
of  later  times.'  Eckhart  not  only  affirms,  ^*  Wherever  I  am, 
there  is  God '" — a  declaration  which,  understood  in  a  certain 
way,  any  pious  soul  might  make ;  but  he  also  declares  that 
man^s  perfection  is  to  enter  into  the  Ground  which  is  ground- 
less ;  and  of  those  who  are  bom  of  the  spirit  he  says,  that  their 
Ego  ^  dies  away  in  the  miracle  of  Godhood,  for  in  the  oneness 
with  God  it  possesses  no  discrimination.  The  personal  loses 
its  name  in  oneness.^* 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  new  problem  which 
arises,  and  which  the  philosophy  of  religion  must  attempt  to 
solve,  or  at  least  to  understand,  when  the  psychology  of  the 
religious  experience  discovers  that  the  essence  of  religion,  in  its 
truest  and  highest  form,  consists  in  the  voluntary  attitude  of  a 
rational  and  free  but  finite  Self  to  an  ^Infinite  and  Absolute 

^  In  his  De  Vera  Religione,  Augustine  speaks  of  the  man  gui  eohaeret 
Deo  as  attaining  in  this  way  the  intrinsic  good  of  religion. 

3  Thus  Scotus  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  finally  in  Qod,  omnsa  quieim 
erufU,  el  unum  indimduum  atque  immiUabile  mandmni. 

•See  Pfei£fer,  Deutsche  Mystiker,  II,  p.  617/. 
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Self.  The  problem  is,  indeed,  a  dilemma.  But  like  other 
problems  of  similar  nature,  where  thesis  and  antithesis  seem 
opposed,  if  not  mutually  exclusive  and  contradictory,  the 
student  of  philosophy  will  be  wise  who  always  starts  from,  and 
frequently  returns  to,  the  facts  of  experience.  But  in  its  larger 
aspects  the  whole  subject  must  come  before  us  again  as  (in 
Parts  IV  andV)  we  consider  the  Being  of  God,  and  His  relations 
to  the  World,  especially  as  Moral  Ruler  and  Redeemer ;  and, 
finally,  the  nature  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  and  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  salvation. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


MAN   "MADE  IN   THE  DIVINB   IBCAGB" 

That  man  has  made  the  gods  to  be  in  liis  own  (man's)  inangt, 
is  a  statement  amply  justified  by  both  the  historical  and  tlie 
psychological  study  of  the  phenomena  of  religion.  In  tlie 
history  of  religions  we  find  the  various  products  of  this  creatife 
process,  differing  in  tlie  details  of  their  character  and  in  the 
forms  of  their  combination,  in  dependence  upon  the  physicil 
and  social  environment.  But  the  psychology  of  the  religioa 
experience  shows  us  how  man  is,  so  to  say,  impelled  and  oooh 
pelled  to  this  process  by  the  forces,  that  lie  latent  (^  sublim- 
inal ")  or  are  consciously  exercised,  of  his  own  soul. 

The  distinctively  religious  tenet  reverses  this  statement  ft 
afiBrms  that  God  is  the  maker  of  man  in  his  own  (Grod's) 
image.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  an  empirical  scieooe 
proving  that  the  causes  of  the  human-likeness  and  yet  8npe^ 
humanity  of  the  Divine  Being  are  to  be  found  in  man's  nature. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beliefs  of  religion  regard  the  cause 
of  man's  physical  and  spiritual  qualities  as  referable  to  a  Spirit 
that  is  invisible  and  divine.  This  belief  may  exist  as  a  naive 
presupposition,  in  the  forms  of  totem- worship,  ancestor-worship, 
or  nature-worship.  It  may  coexist  with  such  lower  forms  of 
religion,  as  a  belief  in  **  creator  gods  "  by  whose  generative  or 
formative  energy  man  and  all  other  beings  were  originally 
produced.  Or  it  may  take  the  higher  and  more  consciously 
rational  positions  of  religious  belief,  and  elaborate  a  doctrine 
of  the  relations  of  man  to  God  as  to  his  Creator  and  Preserver, 
or  even  as  to  his  Father  and  Redeemer.     Again,  the  religioue 
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enlt  may  regard  this  procoBs  of  man's  making  by  the 
invisible,  divine  hand,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Maker's  Self,  as 
almost  if  not  quite  instantaneous.  Then  man  stands  forth  in 
tiie  Universe,  quite  complete,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  himself  a 
mythical  being  in  some  mythical  Paradise  or  Garden  of  Eden. 
Or  manhood  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  countless 
eons  of  an  evolutionary  process ;  but  if  this  evolution  is  to  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view,  and  subjected  to  the  theory 
of  reality,  which  the  religious  consciousness  insists  upon  assum- 
ing, then  the  process  is  a  divine  procedure,  and  its  product  a 
divine  creation.  Man's  evolution,  for  religion,  is  but  God's 
way  of  making  man  in  the  divine  image.  The  psychological 
truth  involved  in  the  assumption  of  an  essential  likeness  be- 
tween the  two — a  certain  Oneness  which  accounts  for  the 
duality ;  this  is  an  assumption  upon  which  is  based  the  very 
eadstence  of  religion  at  all.  Its  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  prac- 
tices, all  depend  upon  the  validity  of  the  principle  assumed : — 
namely,  that  man  is  both  like  God  and  inferior  to  and  depend- 
ent upon  God ;  and  that  God  is  somehow  like  man,  and  yet 
super-human  and  standing  in  the  relations  of  a  superior  to  man. 
When  the  writer  of  Genesis  i,  2&f  represents  Elohim  as  say- 
ing, **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  and 
then  asserts :  *'  So  Elohim  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  Elohim  created  He  him;"  he  is  putting  this 
universal  postulate  of  religion  into  a  naively  figurative  form. 

The  attempt  to  estimate  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
value  of  the  postulate,  or  impression,  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness that  man  is  a  dependent  creation  of  the  Divine  Being,  yet, 
bearing  a  fundamental  likeness  to  his  Creator,  is  beset  with 
many  difiSculties.  So  true  is  this  that  the  fact  of  the  assump- 
tion has  been  made  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  against  its  own 
validity.  Because  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute 
Self  is  the  ideal  construct  of  the  human  intellect  and  imagin- 
ation, after  the  type  of  the  human  Self,  therefore  it  is  argued 
there  can  be  no  Real  Being  which  is  the  correlate  of  this  sub- 
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jective  IdeaL  In  emphasizing  this  objection  to  the  significanes 
and  validiiy  of  the  activities  of  the  religious  conBciouBnen  it 
is  customary  to  indulge  in  exaggerations  of  two  different  and 
even  opposed  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  antliropdogj 
points  out  how  irrational  and  impossible  of  realization,  as  mil 
as  ethically  low  and  harmful,  are  the  ideas  which  aayage  and 
primitive  men  form  of  their  spirits  and  their  gods ;  and,  indeed, 
how  much  that  must  be  regarded  as  survivals  of  savage  8upe^ 
stition  and  immorality  remains  to  the  popular  conceptions  d 
(lod  even  in  the  most  enlightened  Christian  lands.  On  the 
other  hand,  philosophy  so  refines  and  sublimates  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  Being  of  the  World,  as  Absolute  and  Infinite^ 
that  even  philosophers  themselves  grow  eager  to  admit  the 
total  incomprehensibility  and  wholly  indefinite  nature  of  their 
own  conception.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  and  the  God  of  the 
Christian  populace  are,  therefore,  judged  unfit  to  be  believed 
in  as  real ;  and  the  Personal  Absolute  of  philosophy,  by  being 
rendered  a  fit  Object  of  belief,  is  actually  shown  to  be  incom- 
prehensible and  unreal.^  Such  is  the  critical  and  negating 
process  with  which  science  and  philosophy  have  treated  this 
psychological  assumption  of  human  religious  experience,  froa 
the  time  when  the  ancient  Greek  sceptics  ridiculed  the  popokr 
divinities  of  that  day,  down  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  biting 
sarcasm  touching  the  conception  of  the  Christian  God,  held  bj 
certain  English  Bishops  of  his  own  day. 

That  God  has  really  made  man  in  his  own  image  is,  of 
i^ourse,  a  belief  for  which  no  direct  historical  or  psycholqgicil 
proof  can  possibly  be  given.  In  this  respect  this  belief  is  quite 
different  from  the  statement  that  man  has  made,  and  continues 
to  make,  God  in  man^s  image.  The  latter  statement,  properiy 
understood,  fitly  summarizes  our  survey  of  the  facts  of  religion 
by  the  historical  and  psychological  method.  The  speculative 
objections  to  accepting  the  truth  of  the  belief  which  underlies 

^  For  the  extreme  negative  conclusion  along  this  tine  of  aigument,  aee 
Feuerbach's  Das  Weeen  der  Religion. 
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these  facts  require  a  critical  examination  and  a  speculative 
answer.  But  inasmuch  as  this  underlying  belief  is  itself  a 
pBycbologieal  affair,  and  indeed  an  affair  which  involves  all  the 
roots  of  that  complex  ontological  consciousness  to  which  refer- 
ence has  so  frequently  been  made,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  it 
yet  further,  before  taking  leave  of  it,  from  the  more  definitely 
peychological  point  of  view. 

Man  has  made,  and  perpetually  keeps  on  making,  Ood  in  his 
own  (man's)  image.  By  the  constructive  work  of  his  imagina- 
tion  and  intellect  he  evolves  an  Ideal  which  he  believes  in 
as  having  place  in  the  World  of  Reality.  At  its  best,  this 
work  is  done  in  such  manner  as  to  satisfy  not  only  his  lower 
needs  and  naive  intellectual  curiosity,  but  abo  his  higher  ethi- 
cal and  SBSthetical  sentiments,  and  his  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal requirements.  In  man's  liighest  religious  developments,  God 
becomes  for  him  the  Personal  Absolute  who  is  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit,  the  Ideal-Real,  on  whom  man's  being  and  life  depend, 
and  to  whom  his  rational  and  free  Self  takes  the  attitude  of  a 
complete  self-surrender  and  an  utterly  faithful  allegiance  and 
service.  This  is  fact,  capable  of  demonstration  by  the  method 
of  history  and  psychology. 

The  fact  that  man  always  and  everywhere  makes  to  himself 
God  in  his  own  image,  and  yet  superior  to  himself,  is  a  fact 
which  itself  demands  explanation.  This  fact  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  admission  of  the  following  truths.  Some- 
thing permanent  and  universal  in  the  constitution  of  man,  as  it 
reacts  on  its  physical  and  social  environment,  gives  the  stimu- 
lus and  the  guidance  to  this  constructive  activity,  this  creative 
energy.  In  a  word,  man  needs  the  satisfactions  of  the  beliefs, 
sentiments,  and  cult,  of  religion.  And,  further,  man  needs  a 
God  so  like  himself  as  to  stimulate  and  warrant  the  effort  to 
enter  into  certain  relations  to  the  Divine ;  but,  also,  a  God  so 
superior  to  himself  as  to  stimulate  and  command  the  effort  on 
man's  part  to  develop  a  fitness  for  these  relations.  Thus  the 
Divine  Being  which  the  human  mind  constructs  and  believes 
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in,  as  Real  Being,  must  be  expressive  of  man's  improved  intet 
leotual,  moral,  and  social  conditions ;  and  it  must  also  be  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  these 
conditions.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  religious  experience 
becomes  a  perpetual  readjustment  of  man,  as  a  real  and  idealis- 
ing being,  to  the  Ideal  which  he  constructs  and  places  in  his 
world  of  Reality.  Were  this  not  so,  the  religious  development 
of  humanity  would  entirely  fall  out  of  hopeful  and  helpful 
connection  with  all  its  other  developments. 

Now  we  can  no  more  reasonably,  in  the  name  of  science 
or  philosophy,  quarrel  with  the  fact  or  the  method  of  human- 
ity's religious  development  than  with  any  other  of  the  forms 
of  the  complex  progress  of  the  race.  Indeed — as  has  already 
appeared  and  as  will  soon  appear  more  abundantly — ^the  reli- 
gious development  is  inseparably  and  necessarily  locked  in 
with  all  man's  other  developments.  So  far  as  there  are  dati 
for  a  study  of  this  form  of  human  progress,  religion  appeara  to 
have  been  characterized  by  essentially  the  same  experiences  as 
those  which  characterize  the  other  fonns  of  human  progress. 
Man's  religious  histoiy,  like  his  scientific,  political,  social,  and 
SBsthetical  history,  shows  periods  of  lapse  and  retrogradation 
as  well  as  of  advance.  There  have  been  in  this  history,  and 
there  still  are,  various  stages  of  development  coexisting  side 
by  side.  The  superior  species  of  the  religious  life  are  mingled 
with,  and  influenced  by,  an  environment  of  inferior  or  decaying 
species.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  may  as8ei*t  the  fact  of  a  mar- 
velous  religious  development  of  the  race.  Especially  under  the 
powerful  uplifting  influences  of  Christianity,  there  appear 
reasons  for  the  hope  of  a  further  religious  progress  of  mankind. 

The  truth,  therefore,  is  clearly  established  that  religion,  in  all 
its  historical  procedure  and  in  its  progress  in  history,  carries 
along  with  it  a  certain  confidence  in  its  own  right  to  construct  an 
improved  metaphysics,  or  theory  of  Reality,  which  shall  explain 
those  experiences  in  which  its  essential  nature  consists.  This 
brings  us  again  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  religious 
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flzperience  is  neoessftrily  ODtologioal.  It  regards  the  objects  of 
its  knowledge  and  belief  aa  real  existences  and  actual  events. 
It  cannot  consider  them  as  mere  products  of  the  imagining  and 
reasoning  activity  of  the  human  mind. 

This  general  truth  which  the  psychological  analysis  of  the 
religious  consciousness  discovers  regarding  the  method  of  its 
prooedare,  may  be  divided  into  two  equally  important  laatan. 
Both  of  these  factors  are  found,  equally  important  and  always 
actively  present,  in  all  the  exercises  of  man's  o(^itive  faculty, 
and  in  all  the  growth  of  hta  cognitions.  Of  these,  the  first 
calls  attention  again  to  the  truth  that  the  human  mind  inevit- 
ably  regards  the  constructB  of  its  own  imagination  and  uitellect 
as  significant  and  trustworthy  representations  of  the  beings  and 
events  of  the  objective  and  real  (the  so-called  "  extra-mentally  " 
real)  Worid,  whenever  such  constructs  seem  necessary  for  a 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  experience.  In  general,  the  mind 
(^manfindsthegroundsof  itsownconscioRslifein  the  Being  of 
the  World.  Call  this  Being  of  the  World  tho  "  Worid-Ground  " 
or  "Natore,"  call  it  the  "Unknowable,"  call  it  "God,"  the 
pnxsesa,  psychologically  considered,  is  essentialty  the  same. 

Scepticism  of  the  philosophical  kind  carries  to  the  extremest 
lengths  its  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  this  procedure.  But 
tbeee  doubts  themselves  must  somehow  find  their  ground  in 
ttiia  same  Being  of  the  World  as  it  expresses  its  larger  Nature 
in  man's  nature.  And  the  very  proposal  to  argue  the  doubts, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  valid  knowledge  of  the  Ultimate 
Reoli^  with  the  most  dermatic  Rationalism,  when  made  by 
the  most  extreme,  t^nostic  Scepticism,  is  still  a  proposal  to  ap- 
peal to  some  common  source  for  a  rational  explanation  of  ex- 
perience. Now  all  this  in  as  true  in  science  and  philosophy,  as 
it  is  in  reli^on.  And  all  this  is  as  warrantable  in  religion  as 
it  is  in  science  or  philosophy.  An  ontological  faith,  or  a  rea- 
soned metaphysical  system,  which  will  lend  support  to  one 
bind  of  search  for  the  truth,  will  Lend  support  to  all.  A  naive 
or  elaborate  phenomenalism  which  applies  to  one,  applies  to 
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alL  If  that  part  of  human  experience  which  is  called  **  scieiice  '* 
is  justified  in  making  use  of  metaphysics  in  any  form,  in  order 
to  render  itself  self-intelligible,  then  that  part  of  human  expeii- 
ence  which  is  religion  is  also  justified  in  the  same  procedure.  The 
^^  plain  man's  "  consciousness  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
essential  trustworthiness,  as  worthy  of  respect  when  it  creates 
an  invisible  spiritual  Power  to  explain  some  of  its  psychoses, 
as  it  is  when  it  creates  various  equally  invisible  and  impersonal 
forces  or  entities,  to  explain  other  of  its  psychoses.  And  at 
the  further  end  of  this  ontological  procedure,  we  may  say  that 
the  philosophy  of  religion  is  not  less  worthy  of  respect  and 
confidence  than  is  any  other  branch  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 
The  other  important  factor  in  the  method  of  procedure  adopted 
universally  by  the  religious  consciousness  is  to  be  described  as 
its  ^^anthropomorphizing  '*  character.  In  the  attempt  to  make 
divisions  of  a  fixed  kind  among  the  different  religions  of  the 
world,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  one  class  as  peculiariy 
anthropomorphic.  Indeed,  a  certain  stage  of  religious  progress 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reached,  when  men  cease  to  regard 
the  divine  beings  as  vaguely  differentiated  and  only  temporarilj 
localized  ^^  spirits  "  and  come  to  consider  them  as  gods,  made 
more  precisely  after  the  pattern  of  men.  Then  it  is,  we  are 
told,  that  the  more  primitive  form  of  the  religious  belief  in  in- 
visible spiritual  powers  rises  to  the  grade  of  polytheism.  Now 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  distinctions  involved  in 
such  a  principle  of  division,  these  distinctions  themselves  do 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing. All  religious  belief  is  necessarily  and  essentially  anthro- 
pomorphic. The  scattered  and  ill-defined  deities  of  an  unre- 
flective  spiritism,  and  the  personal  God  of  monotheism,  are  as 
truly  made  by  a  process  of  anthropomorphizing,  as  are  the  nonn- 
like  gods  of  pol3rtheism.  When  man  himself  is  not  as  yet 
known  to  himself  as  a  self-conscious,  rational,  and  free  Self, 
he,  nevertheless^  conceives  of  the  spirits  which  he  dreads  and 
worships,  after  the  type  set  by  the  knowledge  of  his  own  un- 
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developed  and  vaguely  self-conscious  spirit.  He  constmets 
these  invisible  spirits  like  the  spirit  which  he  finds  in  himself, 
and  which  he  projects  into  the  bodies  of  his  fellow  men,  as  the 
necessary  prerequisite  of  understanding  their  practical  relation 
to  himself,  and  of  having  any  manner  of  social  intercourse 
with  them,  as  with  those  of  his  own  kind.  The  spirits  which 
he  projects  into  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  into  the  earthly 
bodies  of  soil,  and  air,  and  wood,  and  water,  and  into  the  shapes 
of  his  dead  ancestors  as  they  appear  to  him  in  dreams,  and  into 
the  animals  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  his  environment, 
are  all  after  the  analogy  of  his  own  self-known  and  self-deter- 
mining spirit.  The  divine  ones  are  like  human  spirits,  so  &r 
as  their  maker,  man,  as  yet,  knows  or  imagines  what  spirits 
really  are  or  may  be.  But  the  invisible  spirits,  or  gods,  are 
also  superhuman :  for  their  presence  is  not  always  recognizable 
by  the  senses ;  their  ways  of  behavior  are  mysterious ;  their 
powers  do  not  seem  to  be  limited  as  are  the  powers  of  his  fel- 
low men  ;  and  there  is  always  an  increasing  amount  of  man's 
total  experience  which  cannot  be  explained  as  resulting  from 
Hhe  agency  of  a  limited  and  purely  human  sort. 

Those  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  which  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rising  scale  of  religious  culture  are  no  less 
truly  anthropomorphic  than  are  the  vague  and  fluctuating 
ideas  of  unreflective  spiritism.  But  now  it  is  another  and 
more  rational  and  well-informed  man  who  is  the  maker  of  the 
conceptions.  His  God,  too,  is  imagined  and  thought  after  the 
pattern  of  his  own  self-conscious,  rational,  and  morally  and 
nsthetically  improved  and  aspiring  Self.  But  the  Ideal  of 
Personality  has  fed  upon  the  food  which  has  nourished  the 
reality  of  the  finite  person;  and  this  Ideal  has  grown  much 
faster  even  than  has  the  reality,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
become  known  by  its  own  immediate  experience  with  itself. 
Thus  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  the  ethically  perfect,  and 
SBSthetically  sublime  Self,  is  much  more  superhuman,  even  as 
compared  with  the  improved  personal  being  of  man,    than 

23 
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were  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  savage  as  compared 
own  savage  spirit.  But  the  God  of  the  most  advanced  Chiis- 
tian  Theism  is — to  speak  most  reverently — as  truly  an  Ob- 
ject of  human  knowledge  or  faith,  only  when  knowledge  or 
faith  result  from  this  anthropomorphizing  process,  as  are  the 
spirits  of  spiritism  or  the  gods  of  polytheism. 

Furthermore,  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being 
which  philosophic  Pantheism  has  to  propose  are  as  thoroughlj 
tainted — if  taint  it  be — with  this  same  anthropomoiphism  as 
are  the  mythical  spirits  of  primitive  man.  This  would-be  im- 
personal, or  super-personal,  Divine  Being  is  Itself  a  constract 
of  factors  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  finite  person  with 
what  it  is  to  be  a  person, — but  with  some  of  the  most  important) 
because  ethical  and  spiritual,  characteristics  of  personality  left 
out  of  the  accounting.  The  At  man  of  Brahmanism  can  be 
conceived  of  and  worshipped  as  the  World-Soul  only  by  a  proc- 
ess of  personifying ;  and  this  process  involves  the  combined 
working  of  the  human  imagination  and  intellect  upon  a  basis  of 
human  experience.  The  Karma  of  Buddhism  is  equally  the 
result  of  an  activity  which  projects  the  factors  known  as  ope^ 
ative  in  man's  personal  life  into  the  Being  of  the  World,  into 
the  cosmic  processes.     It,  too,  is  anthropomorphic. 

And,  indeed,  in  the  larger  but  perfectiy  true  and  justifiable 
meaning  of  the  word,  all  science  is  itself  but  a  process  of  an- 
thropomorphizing. Science  knows  the  world,  and  explains  the 
world,  as  a  system  of  interacting  and  self-like  existences.  All 
the  categories  which  it  employs  ai*e,  as  truly  as  are  the  cate- 
gories under  which  religion  knows  the  world,  forms  of  this 
anthropomorphic  process.^  The  Being  of  the  World,  as  scioice 
knows  it,  is  after  the  human  pattern.  For,  how  otherwise  can 
man  know,  or  imagine,  or  think  this  Being  of  the  World  than 
after  the  pattern  of  man's  knowing,  imagining,  and  thinking? 

That  the  metaphysics  of  religion,  and  the  metaphysics  of 

^  For  the  detailed  proof  of  this  statement,  see  the  author's  A  ThKKf 
of  ReaUty. 
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phjaics,  have  their  roots  in  the  same  psychological  pnooiples 
and  proceeaes,  and  that  the  two  stand  or  fall  together  when 
Bmnmoned  hefore  the  bar  of  the  critical  judgment  is  both  the 
asaamption  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Kantian  oriticsl  philos- 
ophj.  From  the  critical  point  of  view,  the  physical  sciences 
have  no  advantage  over  leli^oa  when  they  and  it  compete  in 
the  effort  to  present  a  valid  picture  of  the  Ultimate  Reality. 
Both  these  sciences  and  religion  have  undergone,  in  Uie  past, 
and  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  future,  a  course  of  develop- 
ment. Both  offer,  from  different  points  of  view,  their  differ- 
ent and  often  antagonistic  explanations  of  the  total  content  of 
human  experience.  The  scientitic  explanation,  in  spite  of  its 
repeated  protests  against  the  charge  of  being  uncritically  metsr 
physical,  and  its  repeated  assertion  of  its  own  intention  to  con- 
fine its  conclusions  to  the  observed  relations  of  phenomena, 
can  never  clear  its  own  conscious  procedure  from  the  inevit- 
able ontolc^cal  beliefs,  from  the  underlying  ontological  postu- 
latee.  Science,  in  very  truth,  never  really  regards  its  state- 
ments, whether  of  fact  or  of  law,  as  only  subjectively  valid. 
Let  criticiBm  call  Uie  attenUon  of  its  devotees  to  the  undoubted 
bet  Uiat  it,  too,  like  religion,  is  making  the  Being  of  the  World 
after  the  image  of  man,  as  often  as  criticism  will ;  still  science 
goes  on  its  way  cheerfully  trusting  the  human  intellect  and 
human  inu^ination  for  the  stupendous  task  of  truthfully  pre- 
senting the  image  of  that  which  is  more  than  image,  which  is 
the  ol^ectively  Real.  It  is  as  true  of  science,  as  it  is  of  religion, 
that  the  object  of  its  cognition  or  belief  is  a  man-made  image, 
like  onto  its  maker.  But  this  mere  image  is  not  what  science 
thinks  itself  to  be  discoursing  about.  Its  subject  of  discourse 
is  Nature ;  it  is  the  larger  Nature,  '*  made  in  the  image "  of 
faomsn  nature,  and  yet  always  with  the  assumption  that  this 
former  is  the  creator  of  the  latter.  Man  makes  Nature  and 
■pells  It  with  a  capital  I  in  order  to  return  the  compliment  of 
Nature's  having  first  made  man.  Surely,  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychol<^y,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  after  all  between 
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this  and  the  procedure  of  religion,  when  the  latter  converts  the 
historical  fact  that  man  has  made  God  in  man's  image  into  the 
ontological  belief  that  God  has  made  man  in  the  Divine  image. 

But  here  again  we  are  met  by  the  important  fact  of  a  devel- 
opment. The  history  and  psychology  of  religion  show  us  how 
man  makes  progress,  through  experience,  in  his  ability  to  coo- 
struct  the  nobler  and  worthier  conception  of  God,  as  he  him- 
self grows  more  toward  the  better  realization  of  this  conoeptioD 
in  himself.  As  Nature,  by  the  process  of  evolution,  n^^ 
human  nature  more  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  her  own 
Self,  so  this  human  nature  constructs  the  more  intelligent  and 
appreciative  conception  of  the  larger  Nature  of  which  it  is  a 
product  and  a  part  Thus  physical  science  reasons  in  a  circle; 
and  the  widening  circle  of  correspondence  between  the  Macro- 
cosmiis  and  the  microcosmus  moves  on.  The  procedure  of  the 
reflective  religious  consciousness  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
physical  science.  From  its  point  of  view  the  correlate  of  the 
development  of  the  power  of  man  to  conceive  of  God  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  progressive  self-revelation  of  God.  Or,  to 
state  the  case  in  a  more  intimately  personal  way :  Man's  abil- 
ity more  worthily  to  represent  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Self 
is  due  to  the  reality  of  the  fact,  that  this  Absolute  Self  is  mak- 
ing man  more  like  his  own  Self. 

Thus  the  persuasion  of  all  religions  is  that,  whenever  and 
however  man  began,  he  was  (so  to  say,  in  a  germinal  way) 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  was  so  constituted  that  he  was 
capable  of  coming  into  relations  with  the  invisible  and  supe^ 
human  spirits,  on  the  basis  of  a  likeness  between  himself  and 
them.  He  could  believe,  could  feel,  could  worship,  as  a  reli- 
gious being.  With  the  inability  of  any  hypothetical  ancestor  of 
man  to  have  religious  beliefs,  and  feelings,  and  to  undertake 
the  practices  of  religion,  the  religious  history  of  humanity  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  assumes,  and  it  finds,  this  ability  to  be  re- 
ligious as  far  back  as  it  can  carry  its  researches  into  the  past 
But  just  as  man  had  to  struggle,  and  still  has  to  struggle,  to 
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ABsert  his  dominicm  over  Nature  by  developing  his  own  intelU- 
genoe  and  freedom  from  her  constraints,  so  man  has  to  rise  by 
effort  into  more  and  more  of  his  destined  likeness  to  God. 
And  man's  power  to  triumph  over  Nature  is  itself  the  gift  of 
Nature ;  thus  phjrsical  science  would  insist  on  considering  the 
relations  between  the  two.  So  that  consciousness  of  spirit- 
ual powerlessness,  with  its  sequent  dissatisfaction  and  struggle, 
when  it  results  in  renewed  inspiration,  insight,  and  moral  cor- 
vespondenoe  to  the  Divine  Ideal,  which  the  psychology  of  re- 
ligious experience  observes,  is  its  own  witness  to  the  beUef 
that  the  religious  progress  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  race, 
takes  place  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God.  Thus  experience 
creates  the  impression  that  the  real  cause  of  man's  religious 
progress  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  truth  of  the  belief  that  God  is 
making  man  moi«  and  more  into  the  likeness  of  the  Divine. 

Out  of  the  same  experience  which  gives  rise  to  the  psycho- 
logical explanation  of  how  it  is  that  man  makes  God  in  the 
image  of  human  ideals,  do  we  derive  the  conviction  that  God 
himself  is  the  Reality  which  explains  this  very  idealizing  aotiv- 
ily,  with  all  the  outcome  of  emotional  and  practical  results 
which  the  activity  conveys.  This  is  to  admit  the  truth  of  psy- 
ohological  science, — ^namely,  that  the  ontological  factors  in  this 
kind  of  human  experience  are  no  more  strange  or  untrustwor- 
thy  than  in  any  other  kind  of  human  experience.  That  re- 
ligion, when  subjected  to  analysis  as  a  series  of  psychoses  in 
the  individual  and  in  the  race,  seems  to  be  a  certain  experience 
of  the  real  Being  of  the  World, — that  It  is,  and  what  It  is, — 
is  as  true  as  that  so-called  science  seems  to  be  such  another  expe- 
rience. As  to  the  varjring  degrees  of  assurance  of  the  ^^  That," 
and  the  varying  notions  possible  as  to  the  ^'  What,"  both  sci- 
ence and  religion  must  stand  the  tests  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  different  species  of  alleged  truths  which  they  have  to  pro- 
clainL  So  far  as  the  two  experiences,  when  examined  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  are  themselves  concerned,  the  Na- 
ture which  is  posited  as  an  extra-mental  Reality  by  phjrsical 
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Boienoe  is  as  little  immediate  as  the  Grod  who  is  posited  as  the 
Ground  of  all  Reality  by  religion. 

The  most  essential  and  significant  factor  in  the  religions 
progress  of  humanity  is  the  improved  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being ;  and,  consequently,  the  improved  relations  in  which  hor 
man  beings  may  stand,  and  do  stand,  to  this  Divine  Being.  It 
is  a  fact  of  man's  religious  history,  which  the  psychology  of  Ae 
religious  experience  can  illumine  and  explain,  tiiat  as  man  has 
gained  in  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  world,  of  his  own 
Self-hood,  and  of  the  significance  and  value  of  human  life,  he 
has  constructed  his  mental  image  of  God  after  a  more  raticmal, 
morally  pure,  and  artistically  admirable  pattern.  As  he  hiio- 
self  has  grown  in  justice,  goodness,  and  appreciation  of  all 
ethical  and  SBsthetical  values,  the  God  that  should  bring  to  him 
the  requisite  satisfactions  has  been  conceived  of  as  more  perfect 
in  these  same  ethical  and  SBSthetical  qualities. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  this  rising  of  the  conception  of  God, 
as  the  immanent  Life  of  the  World,  and  as  the  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit,  whose  Will  it  is  that  man  should,  in  his  finite  spirit,  be 
like  the  Divine,  has  most  powerfully  influenced  the  different 
sides  of  man's  evolution  in  history.  The  truth  of  this  geneial 
proposition  will  be  made  yet  clearer  than  it  appears  at  present 
by  the  more  detailed  inquiry  of  the  next  following  chapten. 
But  it  may  be  regarded  as  already  proved,  in  fact,  by  the  study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  differentiation  of  all  religiou 
and  the  genuine  development  of  some  religions  have  taken 
place. 

Now  if  the  scientific  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
other  forms  and  aspects  of  development  grounds  itself  at  once 
in  the  real  Being  of  the  World,  why  should  the  religious  de- 
velopment be  denied  all  right  to  rely  upon  the  use  of  the  same 
ontological  postulate  ?  That  the  religious  consciousness,  in  ita 
most  naive  and  most  instructed  form  alike,  does  make  use  of 
this  postulate  has  been  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  universal  expe- 
rience. The  discovery  that  their  world  is  a  development  has  not 
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destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  sciences  in  their  ability  to  give 
a  true  picture  of  this  world.  Why  should  the  discoyery  that 
religion  is  a  development  impair  the  confidence  of  religion  in 
its  conception  of  the  real  Being  of  the  World  ? 

But  if  science  and  religion  stand  on  terms  of  essential  equality, 
with  respect  to  their  right  to  use  the  ontological  postulate,  when 
Tiewed  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  case  is  not  the* 
same  when  their  procedure  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ethical  and  practical  interests  involved.  Religion  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  scepticism  and  agnosticism  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
procedure  in  the  same  way  as  that  which  occasions  no  great  in- 
convenience to  the  physical  sciences.  This  is  true  of  both  the 
main  factors  which  characterize  the  method  of  this  procedure. 
Let  the  conclusions  of  positivism  or  of  phenomenalism,  in  any 
of  its  several  forms,  be  accepted,  and  these  sciences  can  go 
calmly  and  scarcely  less  successfully  on  their  way.  Indeed, 
they  may  receive  a  positive  temporary  benefit  by  being  delivered 
from  all  dispute  over  the  validity  of  their  metaphysical  tenets, 
in  any  particular  one  of  the  varying  forms  which  the  ontological 
postulate  may  assure.  If  the  realities  with  which  science  deals 
are  only  '^  phenomenal  realities,"  and  if  the  objectivity  of  their 
objects  is  only  such  as  is  imparted  by  the  active  intellect  itself, 
still  the  observed  and  inferred  relations  between  the  phenomena 
have  a  security  and  a  value  of  their  own.  But  phenomenalism 
in  any  form  has  always  seemed  abhorrent  to  religion.  In  the 
extreme  form  which  it  takes  in  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  Maya, — 
all,  whether  things  or  selves,  is  illusory, — it  must  somehow  be 
coupled  with  stupendous  ontological  doctrines  and  beliefs,  if  it 
is  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  the  religious  consciousness.  And, 
in  general,  if  man  is  fully  convinced  that  his  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  only  the  shadow  of  his  own  fear  or  desire,  he  must 
either  adore  himself  who  can  cast  such  a  shadow,  or  he  must 
cease  to  adore  at  all.  The  Object  of  a  truly  religious  belief  and 
worship  must  find  a  place  somewhere  in  the  believer's  and  wer- 
shipper's  scheme  of  Reality. 
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The  special  significance  for  the  religious  ezperienoe  of  tiie 
second  factor  in  its  metaphysical  activity  is  no  less  obvionSi 
Indeed,  it  is  this  factor  which  constitutes  the  yeiy  essence  of 
religion  as  an  experience,  in  an  altogether  peculiar  way.    The 
anthropomorphizing  procedure  of  the  physical  sciences  is  for 
the  most  part  unconscious  and  shamefaced.    It  is  better  done, 
if  done  this  way.      An  analjrsis  of  the  interior  structure  of 
things,  so  to  say,  does  indeed  show  that  they  have,  even  as 
they  are  known,  or  imagined,  or  thought  of,  by  these  scieneec, 
a  limited  and  partial  but  truly  '^  self-like  "  existence.     Things 
are  known,  if  known  at  all,  as  imperfect  and,  as  it  were,  un- 
finished selves.     What  more  than  this  they  are,  can  never  ba 
known  by  man;   for  man  knows   them  anthropomorphically. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  things  should  be  kept  constantly  aware  of  the 
significance  and  more  or  less  doubtful  value  of  this  its  mode 
of  procedure.      The  relations  toward  things  into  which  the 
physical  sciences  for  the  most  part  introduce  us  are  not  of  an 
obviously  and  emphatically  self-like  character.     When,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  savage  cuts  down  the  tree,  and  bums  its  wood, 
merely  to  warm  himself  in  that  way,  or  to  assist  in  building 
his  wigwam,  he  treats  the  tree  as  a  thing,  and  the  fire  as  a 
merely  physical  event.     But  when  he  worships  tree  or  fire,  b 
treats  them  no  longer  as  mere  things  but  as  other  selves,  with 
whom  he  desires  to  enter  into  veritable  personal  relations.    So 
the  modem  man,  when  investigating  the  culture,  structure, 
and  development  of  plant-life,  or  the  chemistry  of  combustion, 
is  treating  wood  and  fire  as  so-called  physical  things.     But 
when  he  refers  them,  in  a  devout  and  worshipful  way,  to  the 
Source  of  all  life,  and  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  he  regards  them  as  manifestations  of  Personal  Being  and 
as  the  media  of   personal  relations.      He  can,  therefore,  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  the  sceptical   inquiry  whether  any 
truth  of  Reality  can  be  conveyed  in  such  a  purely  anthropo- 
morphic way. 
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The  two  aapectB  of  this  one  procedure,  therefore,  seem  in- 
aepaniblj  boond  t<:^tber  in  the  religioua  ezperieDce.  ReligioB 
oumot  exist  without  the  confidence  of  man  that  the  Object 
which  he  oonBtructB  bj  activity  of  his  own  imagination  and  in- 
tellect, to  the  satisfaction  of  certain  rational  needs,  has  its 
ooirelate  in  Reality.  The  Object  mnst  be  for  him  no  figment 
of  imagination,  no  mere  construct  of  the  active  intellect  In 
order,  the  rather,  that  the  religions  purpose  may  be  served, 
Aod  its  end  secored,  this  Object  must  itself  be  regarded  as 
having  a  sort  of  creative  priority  to,  and  supremacy  over,  the 
oonstmotive  work  of  the  mind.  Man  makes  God  in  man's 
image ;  because  God  has  made  man  in  the  divine  im^e.  Man, 
«B  he  becomes  more  fully  man,  more  of  a  rational  and  free 
personality,  more  worthUy  and  truly  conceives  of  God ;  but 
this  ia  because  God  is  himself  making  man  more  and  more  like 
God.  Thus,  if  expressed  from  the  points  of  view  which  dis- 
oem  its  two-&oed  bearing  and  significanoe,  does  the  method  of 
prooedore  adopted  in  the  development  of  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  hnmani^,  appear  to  psychological  analysis.  Its  fur- 
ther criticism,  and  oorrectaon  or  defense,  belongs  to  the  phil- 
oaofby  of  religion.  The  complex  phenomenon,  as  considered 
in  the  light  of  psychology,  is  certainly  significant  enough  to 
merit  iuoh  criticism  ;  we  believe  it,  when  critically  explained, 
to  be  capable  of  defense. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  psycbolc^cal  nature  and  products 
<rf  man's  religious  experience,  the  following  corollaries  appear 
to  he  deducible.  And,  first,  strictly  speaking,  an  imperttmal 
teli^on — whether  the  term  "impersonal"  be  applied  to  t^e 
subject  of  religion,  or  to  its  Object,  or  to  the  relations  between 
the  two — ^involves  a  contradiction  in  the  conception.  Religion 
is  essentially  a  relation  between  persons.  Only  as  man  has 
developed,  or  is  somehow  in  the  possession  of,  those  charac- 
teristic forms  of  reaction  which  constitute  the  essentials  of 
personal  being,  and  which  express  those  relations  of  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will,  that  can  maintain  themselves  only  between 
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personal  beings,  can  he  be  religious.  The  Object  toward  which 
these  forms  of  reaction  are  directed  must  also  be  conoeived  of 
in  personal  terms, — must  be  anthropomorphically  coneeived. 
Whatever  impersonal  name  be  given  to  this  Objecti  and  how- 
ever severe  and  thorough  may  be  the  effort  to  exclude  from  it 
all  implications  of  personal  character,  the  name,  correctly  un- 
derstood, alwa3rs  reveals  the  unsuccessful  character  of  the  ef- 
fort The  factors  prominent  in  the  anthropomorphic  prooeas 
may  change ;  the  meaning  of  the  process  may  be  concealed; 
the  result  may  appear  quite  foreign  to  the  character  of  its 
maker,  the  mind  of  man ;  but  Uie  real  truth  remains  the  same. 
And  when  the  vague  feeUngs  which  arise  in  the  attempt  to 
comprehend  the  incomprehensible,  or  to  represent  adequately 
in  the  pictorial  imagination  the  ineffably  sublime,  or  concretelj 
to  present  under  conditions  of  time  and  sense  the  perfectioDS 
of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Ethical  Spirit,  are  the  predominat- 
ing factors  in  the  relation  of  the  finite  consciousness  to  the  Being 
who  calls  forth  man's  faith  and  worship,  even  then  the  essen- 
tial fact  is  not  changed.  For  these  very  intellectual,  ethical, 
and  SBsthetical  emotions,  with  their  stirrings  and  never  satis- 
fied longings,  are  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  religions 
and  personal  being  of  man. 

From  these  characteristics  of  the  religious  experience  it  fol- 
lows in  the  second  place,  that  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Personality,  or  Self-hood,  must  be  the  most  important 
and  influential  of  the  subjective  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
religious  life  of  humanity.  And  the  history  itself  proves  tiie 
truth  of  this  conclusion  f  i*om  the  results  of  psychological  analy- 
sis. Indeed,  tlie  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  religious 
experience  of  humanity  are  marked  by  characteristic  changes, 
which  are  either  advances  or  retrograde  movements  in  this  con- 
ception. This  general  truth,  however,  should  not  be  inte^ 
preted  in  such  manner  as  to  attach  inseparably  the  validity 
and  practical  value  of  the  religious  experience  to  any  particu- 
lar conception  which  advances  the  claim  to  be  the  finished  metar 
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physical  product  of  any  philosophical  school.  Brahnumisin, 
for  example,  regarded  the  so-called  "  Soul "  as  an  indestmcti* 
Ue  and  wholly  mysterious  en^ty  which  might  somehow  be 
considered  as  really  existent  even  when  absorbed  in  Infinite 
Being,  and  after  having  suffered  the  loes  of  all  its  conscious 
powers ;  but  Buddhism  thought  to  resolTC  it  into  a  series  of 
sensations  and  mental  images  that  possess  no  bond  except  the 
illnsory  consciousness  of  the  Ego  which  somehow  cherishes  the 
belief  in  a  common  ground.  The  DiTine  Being  of  Brahmanism 
was  accordingly,  an  impersonal  World-Soul ;  and  the  Divine 
Being  of  Buddhism  was  the  Law  of  moral  sequences,  really 
personified  under  the  title  of  Karma.  Views  essentially  similar 
to  both  of  these,  regarding  the  nature  of  Self-hood,  have  main- 
tained themselves  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  modem  view  of  a 
soientifio  psycholt^  is  not  favorable  to  either  of  the  two. 

What,  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  our  present  purpose  to 
emphasize  anew  is  this :  The  psychological  source  of  all 
the  varions  forms  of  the  religious  idea  is  to  be  found  in  man's 
capacity  and  tendency  to  objectify  his  own  Self-hood  in  such 
maimer  as  to  satisfy  his  deeper,  most  permanent,  and  most 
ptessing,  inteUeotual,  testhetioal,  and  social  needs.  The  intel- 
lectual lieeds  are  ttiose  which  impel  him  to  know  and  to 
correlate  the  causes  of  things.  The  lesthetical  needs  find  sat- 
isfaction when  he  contemplates  the  admirable,  the  awful,  the 
mysterious,  the  transcendently  beautiful,  the  sublime.  The 
ethical  and  practical  needs  require  him  to  adjust  his  conduct 
to  the  interests  represented  by  his  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment, through  self-control,  and  in  a  manner  to  realize  his  ideal 
of  what  a  Self  ought  to  do  and  to  be. 

Now  we  cannot  set  up  arbitrary  limitations  to  this  peraonlfy* 
iog  process.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recc^ize  its  necessity  and 
Talidity  in  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  all  the  forms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  The  attribution  of  self-like  qualities 
to  all  particular  beings  and — in  the  interests  of  an  ideal  unity 
— to  the  Being  of  World,  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of 
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knowledge  and  of  the  growth  of  knowledge.     Bat  as  to  iHial 
particular  self-like  attributions  he  is  warranted  in  making  in 
particular  cases,  man  learns  by  experience.     The  saTage  ii 
much  divided  in  his  interests  and  in  his  tendencies  upon  thk 
point.     But  civilized  and  cultured  man  is  also  much  in  igno* 
ranee  here.    No   little  clear  thought  and  deep  feeling  are 
manifested  by  the  phrases  with  which  the  former  describes  hit 
idea  of  the  man-like  and  yet  super-human  Spiritual  Being  in 
whom  he  believes.     ^^  The  Old  Man  above  *'  (certain  Califoraia 
tribes),  "  He  who  lives  in  the  Sky  "  (the  Creek  Indians),  **  He 
Above  All,  Lord  of  the  Sky  "  (the  Aztecs); — these  and  similar 
expressions  do  not,  indeed,  mark  the  attainment  of  a  definite 
conception  of  One  Personal  God,  but  they  exhiUt  the  working 
of  the  human  mind  on  the  way  to  this  conception.^     All  similir 
conceptions  are  instances  of  the  same  intellectual  neceasify  for 
an  explanation  of  the  World  which  shall  speak  to  the  finite 
Self  as  coming  from  a  superior  and  Divine  Self.    It  was  ihii 
which  drove  one  of  the  Incas  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heaveo!, 
earth,  and  man,  must  be  '^the  work  of  the  all-powerful,  nn- 
known  God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe."     To  him  this  anthro- 
pomorphic reasoner  erected  a  temple  nine  stories  high  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  ^^  Unknown  God,  the  Cause  of  Causes."^ 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  explanation  of  his  experience 
with  himself  and  with  things,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  8pi^ 
itual  needs  which  it  affords,  are  never  complete, — and  indeed  its 
completion  grows  relatively  more  distant  as  man  advances  in 
race-culture — the  inexpressible  and  mysterious  nature  of  the 
Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship  is  never  diminished  but 
is  rather  increased.  With  savage  and  primitive  man  the  supe^ 
humanity,  or  superiority,  of  the  divine  beings,  may  easily  be 
of  a  very  limited  character.  "  The  being  deified,"  says  D'Al- 
viella,^  ^^  may  have  the  advantage  over  his  worshipper  only  in 

>  Compare  Brinton,  The  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples,  chap.  II. 

*See  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  I,  p.  192/. 

s  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  Qod,  p.  SS. 
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some  one  important  faculty,  or  may  escape  bis  compiehensioD 
under  some  one  aspect  only."  Yet  the  inexpressible  and  mys- 
tenons  natore  of  the  invisible  and  superhuman  beings  is 
mntuatly  acknowledged  and  even  emphasized  by  every  form  of 
religion  from  lowest  to  highest.  Nowhere  in  antiquity,  per- 
haps, do  we  find  this  more  palpably  expressed  than  in  that 
strange  inizture  of  beliefs  and  cults  which  the  remains  of  an- 
cient Egypt  enable  us  bo  vividly  and  yet  so  imperfectly  to 
reconstruct.  Here  are  remnants  of  totem-worship  and  animal- 
worship  ; — indeed,  of  nature-worship  from  the  most  degraded 
to  those  moet  exalted  forms,  whete  it  closely  approaches  the 
formnlas  of  a  developed  pantheism  or  monotheism.  Here  also 
is  a  most  elaborate  idol-worship,  consisting  of  paying  divine 
honors  to  dolls  of  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  lengUi. 
What  more  could  be  done  to  bring  the  divine  beings  down  to 
ttie  limitations  of  the  comprehensible  and  even  within  the 
bounds  of  the  contemptible,  by  man  ?  Yet  ao  carefully  were 
theee  idols  guarded  from  profane  eyes  that,  according  to  Et^ 
man,'  no  trustworthy  detailed  description  of  the  most  sacred  of 
tiiem  is  left  among  the  records  of  Egypt.  Nor  can  the  mys- 
tery about  religion  be  charged  to  the  account  of  an  insincere 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  to  maintain  intact, 
by  a  species  of  impressive  concealment,  their  control  over  the 
vulgar  multitude.  To  kings  and  priests  of  this  remote  an- 
tiquity, as  welt  as  to  the  common  people,  the  Egyptian 
conoeptious  of  the  Divine  Being  seem  equally  vague  and 
mysterious. 

And  now  we  are  met  by  the  strange  and  paradoxical  con- 
clusion respecting  the  psychology  of  the  religious  experience, 
that  the  increase  of  knowledge,  or  of  rational  faith,  respecting 
the  characteristicB  which  it  is  proper  to  ascribe  to  the  Divine 
Being  does  not  abolish,  but  rather  heightens,  the  impression  of 
its  ultimately  inexpressible  and  mysterious  nature.  This 
**  femiliarity  " — if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it — is  not  of  the 
■Acfm^t^i'  "^  Aegjrptiscfaw  Leben  im  Altertum,  p.  373. 
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kind  that  *' breeds  contempt.*'  Under  whatever  figures  of 
speech  the  conception  of  this  Being  is  presented  to  the  human 
mind,  it  does  not  lose  those  marks  which  compel  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  superhuman  excellence,  its  superiority  to  all  that 
man  can  imagine  or  think.  But  this  is  to  say  that,  somehow, 
the  selfhood  of  man  shows  the  power  of  developing  an  ever 
purer,  higher,  and  more  comprehensive,  Ideal  of  Persoiul 
Being,  without  approaching  the  limit  where  it  shall  become 
either  satisfied,  or  discouraged,  by  the  completeness  of  its  own 
work.  Is  it  so  strange,  not  to  say  irrational,  then,  that  the 
religious  consciousness  regards  this  very  power  of  unlimited 
development  as  the  trustworthy  manifestation  of  the  Realitj 
which  corresponds  to  this  Ideal  ? 

Considerations  which  are  derivable  from  this  procedure  of 
the  religious  consciousness  may  be  converted  into  so-called 
proofs  for  the  Being  of  God,  and  for  the  reality  of  the  other 
g^at  conceptions  and  principles  of  religion.  But  all  these 
considerations,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  valid 
*^  proofs,'*  must  be  subjected  to  the  critical  and  comparatiTe 
method  of  reflective  thinking.  In  other  words,  religion  needs 
the  further  assistance  of  philosophy  if  these  phenomena  of  the 
religious  experience  are  to  be  made  into  a  system  of  cognitionB 
or  rational  beliefs.  Reason,  as  informed  and  guided  by  other 
than  the  religious  experiences,  must  be  invoked  to  aid  in  de- 
termining how  far  the  psychological  truth  that  the  image  of 
God  is  made  by  man,  has  for  its  correlate  the  ontological  truth, 
that  this  image  is  the  divine  self-revelation  in  the  mind  of 
man.  Thus  it  will  appear  whether  philosophy  may  not  unite 
with  poetry  in  saying : — 

*^  Mind  seeks  to  see, 
Touch,  understand,  by  mind  inside  of  me, 
The  outside  mind — whose  quickening  I  attain 
To  recognize/* » 

The  survey  of  the  religious  experience,  especially  fromi  the 

1  Browning  in  Bernard  de  MandeviUe. 
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point  of  view  of  its  metaphysical  procedure,  shows  as  in  part 
why  it  BeemB  more  appropriate  to  employ  the  word  "faith" 
thui  the  word  "  knowledge,"  to  designate  the  attitude  of 
man's  mind  toward  his  own  conceptiou  of  God.  No  valid 
reason  can,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  Kantian  distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  and  faith,  or  in  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowl- 
edge with  its  pbenomenalistio  and  sceptical  outcome.  The 
fitculties  employed  in  forming  the  conceptions  of  religion  are 
tbo  same  as  those  which  science  or  the  ordinary  practical  knowl- 
edge of  things  employs ;  nor  is  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
mind's  metaphysics  different,  or  less  essentially  trustworthy, 
in  the  two  cases.  In  the  Kantian  meaning  of  these  words, 
faith  and  knowledge  mingle  in  both  science  and  religion ;  and 
the  activities  of  imagination  and  intellect,  under  the  constitu- 
tional modes  of  the  mind's  Functioning  (the  so-called  "  cate- 
goiies  ")  are  not  essentially  unlike  in  the  two.  But  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  these  activities  is  diGFerent  in  science  and  in  re- 
ligion ;  the  oharacter  of  the  Ideal  which  is  objectified  is  not  the 
aame ;  and,  consequently,  the  total  mental  attitude  in  which 
the  believer  in  the  objectivity  of  his  own  Idea  stands  to  it,  as 
Ol^eot,  has  a  markedly  different  character. 

In  man's  knowledge  of  things  the  activity  of  imagination 
and  intellect  starts  from  a  basis  of  sensuous  experience ;  the 
imagery  under  which  the  presentations  of  things  are  repro- 
duced in  consciousness  is  after  the  pattern  of  this  sensuous 
experience.  The  more  remotely  inferred  qualities  and  chang- 
ing relations  of  things  are  mentally  representable  in  the  same 
way.  As  long  as  any  "  Thing  "  is  mere  thing,  what  it  is  to 
me,  remains  what  it  is  seen,  heard,  and  felt  to  be  through  sen- 
sation-complexes of  skin,  muscles,  joints,  etc.  But  the  »pirit 
that  is  in  the  visible  thing,  ia  itself  invisible  and  non-sensuous  ; 
snd  the  idea  of  this  spirit  is  constructed  in  terms  of  the  self- 
conscious  Ego  who  believes  another  Ego  to  be  in  the  thing 
which  it  knows  through  the  senses.  The  "  Thing  "  is  known 
as  a  visible  and  tangible  non-self ;  but  its  "  Spirit,"  if  it  baa 
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one,  is  believed  in  as  another  invisible  and  intangible  Self.   Li 
the  same  way  one  man  may  say  to  another,  I  bdieve  that  yon 
are  angry,  because  I  know  that  your  countenanoe  is  flushed,  or 
you  are  shaking  your  fist,  or  clinching  your  teeth;  I  ieUem 
that  you  are  sorry  or  in  pain,  because  I  know  that  tears  are 
coming  from  your  eyes,  or  sobbings  from  your  chest,  or  grim- 
aces are  on  your  face.    All  nature-worship  thus  rests  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  sensuous  experiences  with  things  in  terms  of 
the  consciousness  of  self.    The  imagination  attributes  to  things 
which  are  visible  and  tangible,  the  inner  explanatory  life  which 
is  not  visible  or  tangible,  but  is  known  to  the  self  by  self- 
consciousness.    Thus  all  so-called  argument  from  nature  to 
God,  or  from  external  natural  changes  (physical  events,  tuEtur^ 
naturatd)  to  an  inner  Reason,  or  principle  of  being  and  life 
(Nature  as  Primal  Cause,  natura  naturai%9)  is  an  interpretatioD 
of  things,  as  known  through  sense-perception,  by  referring  their 
behavior  to  the  belief  in  conscious  indwelling  spiritual  powon. 

We  do  not  need  again  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  in  their  interpretations  and  explanations  of  the 
behavior  of  things,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  many  invisible  and 
intangible  entities,  powers,  and  processes  of  a  jtMiti-spiritoal 
character.    This  is  that  realm  of  so-called  science,  in  which  be- 
lief in   the   constructs   of  human  imagination  and  intellect, 
rather  than  knowledge  of  fact  and  law,  is  most  abundant 
Thus  it  would  be  equally  appropriate  to  say  that  all  chemioe- 
phjrsical  theories,  or  systems  of  evolution  devised  in  tiie  inte^ 
ests  of  accounting  for  the  observed  behavior  of  organic  beings, 
are  matters  of  rational  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge.    At 
any  rate,  he  who  accepts  these  theories  cannot  be  accused  by 
the  believer  in  God  of  a  lack  of  faith ;  and  the  latter  cannot 
well  be  despised  by  the  former  because  of  a  groundless  faith. 
Both  science  and  religion,  from  their  different  points  of  view, 
are  trying  to  comprehend  the  Being  of  the  World  as  mani- 
fested in  human  experience. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  Object  of  religion,  on  account 
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cf  its  oharaoterwtics  as  an  Ideal,  is  more  fiUj  spoken  of  as  •■ 
object  of  rational  faith  than  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  In- 
deed, in  the  oarrower  meaning  of  this  word,  "  knowledge " 
seems  less  appropriate  to  describe  our  mental  apprehensions,  or 
oomprehensions,  of  any  of  our  ideals.  In  the  ooostraotion  of 
eren  the  simpler  and  lower  forms  of  the  ethical,  Gesthetical,  or 
tocial  and  political, — as  well  as  the  religions, — conceptions  of 
what  ought  to  be,  the  mind  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
which  is  actual,  as  known  by  immediate  experience.  The  ideal 
is,  the  rather,  suggested  or  indicated  by  experience.  Its  impli- 
cates may  be  concealed  or  more  plainly  involved  in  experience. 
But  its  realization  is  not,  as  yet,  present  there.  All  this  is  pre- 
eminently and  peculiarly  true  of  the  ideals  of  religion.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  religious  developmeut,  their  close  conoectioa 
with  mythology,  folk-lore,  magic,  and  poetical  cosmogonies, 
■howB  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  all  these  forme  the  ideal- 
ising tendency  of  the  mind  is  displaying  its  constructive  work. 
They  all  deal  with  ideas  of  that  which,  although  the  need  of  it 
M  felt  for  the  explanation  and  satisfaction  of  experience,  is  not 
itself  completely  given  in  any  of  the  experienced  realities.  B  ut 
in  tlie  higher  and  tiie  highest  forms  of  religion,  the  Ideal  takes 
np  into  itself  all  the  moat  significant  factors  of  all  the  ideals. 
God  is  conceived  of  as  the  ethical,  »sthetical,  and  social  Ideal 
One ;  He  is  the  One  and  Alone  Ideal-Real,  the  summing-up  of 
all  human  ideals  in  Reality.  Such  a  conception,  on  account  of 
its  own  intrinsic  nature,  is  an  object  for  rational  faith  rather  than 
for  knowledge,  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  latter  word. 

The  same  opinion  may  be  reached  by  recalling  bow  the  Tahie> 
jodgmenta  come  to  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  objects  about  which  they  are  pronounced.  These  judg- 
mentB  all  proclaim  the  conformity,  or  non-conformity,  of  some 
concrete  real  object,  or  actual  individual  act  or  person,  to  an 
ideal  standard  which  represents  what  ought  to  be.  This  con- 
crete reality  has  its  value  for  the  human  soul  in  dependence 
upon  its  conformity  to  the  standard  applied.    The  judgment 
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affirms  with  oonviction  that  this  is  really  so.  Bat  the  yalue- 
judgment  cannot  affirm — does  not  carry  with  itself  the  affirma- 
tion — that  this  standard  of  the  ideal  is  realized  anywhere.  It 
eugkt  to  be ;  and  the  soul  of  man  has  somehow  an  exhaustiUe 
and  sustained  faith  that  it  is  so.  This  faith  may  be  made  rea- 
sonable by  a  justification  of  the  gprounds  on  which  it  reposes, 
either  by  an  analytic  study  of  its  own  genesis  and  contenti  or 
by  an  examination  of  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  interpretir 
tion  and  explanation  of  the  totality  of  experience.  Thus  the 
naire  belief  becomes  a  rational  faith.  But  the  very  nature  of 
the  Object,  regarded  as  an  Ideal  constructed  in  confidence  upon 
a  chain  of  reasoning  whose  links  are  judgments  of  value,  makei 
the  term  '*  rational  faith  "  more  appropriate  than  *^  scientifio 
kmewledge  **  to  describe  the  entire  process. 

Andy  finally,  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  human  soul 
toward  the  Object  of  religion  is  such  as  to  emphasize  the  emo- 
tional and  practical  sides  of  the  religious  experience.     If  the 
Being  of  the  World  is  denied  personality,  and  so  not  regarded 
as  the  equiralent  either  of  the  God  of  Theism,  or  the  complex 
of  spiritual  powers  worshipped  by  an  '^  unreflectiye  spiritism,** 
and  yet  is  contemplated  as  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  Totality, 
called  the  Cosmos  or  Nature,  even  then  the  mental  attitude  is 
more  distinctiy  religious  than  scientific.     It  is  the  attitude  of 
faith  and  feeling  and  will,  rather  than  the  attitude  of  clear  knowl- 
edge or  reasoned  theor}'.     It  is  the  attitude  of  the  mountain- 
top,  or  sea-shore,  or  star-light  night,  rather  than  the  attitude 
of  the  laboratory  or  the  workshop.     But  when  this  Being  of 
the  World — whether  on  logically  valid  or  invalid  grounds,  it 
does  not  now  concern  us  to  inquire — is  conceived  of  as  infinite 
and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  the  soul's  Father  and  Redeemer,  and 
the  all-wise  and  good  Creator  of  the  Universe,  then  adoration, 
ethical  love,  and  submission  of  will,  are  the  dominant  factors 
in  the  mental  attitude  awakened.     But  this  is  the  attitude  of 
filial  piety,  or  faith  in  a  Person,  rather  than  of  scientific  or 
soAod  cognition  of  a  system  of  forces  and  laws. 
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It  maet  not  be  thought,  however,  that  in  this  wa.y  the  nega- 
tive conclosions  of  the  Kantian  criticism  have  after  all  been 
adopted  ;  or  that  we  have  simply  returned  by  another  path  to 
the  well-known  groand  of  phenomenalism  in  religion.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  beliefs  of  religion,  like  the  cognitions  of 
science,  have  Uieir  roots  in  experience ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cognitions  of  science  so-called,  like  the  beliefs  of  reli^on, 
are  many  of  them  far  more  appropriately  designated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  re^on  of  faith  than  of  knowledge.  Finally,  all  the 
cognitions  and  beliefs  of  both  science  and  religion  are  matters 
of  growth,  in  dependence  upon  an  unceasing  effort  the  better 
to  interpret  and  to  explain  the  sam-total  of  human  experience. 
In  this  effort,  the  peychol(^  of  both  has  words  of  caation,  as 
well  as  of  enooun^ment  and  commendation,  to  utter. 


CHAPTER   XV 


THE   PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMBNT 


In  studying  the  differentiation  of  religions  everywhere,  and 
the  more  marked  cases  of  religious  progress  attained  by  certun 
portions  of  the  human  race,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  influences 
from  the  environment  as  constituting  an  important  explanation 
of  the  phenomena.     But  the  environment  is  always  pardy 
physical  and  partly  social ;  and  the  social  environment  itself 
is  largely  a  construction  due  to  the  complex  reactions  called 
forth  by  the  stimuli  of  the  physical  surroundings.     The  com- 
plex result  of  all  these  reactions,  objectively  regarded,  we 
called  ^*  race-culture  ;  "  and,  on  trying  to  separate  from  its  other 
elements  tliose  which  more  definitively  bear  the  marks  of  man^s 
religious  nature,  plain  indications  of  the  truth  were  found,  that 
his  religious  development  in  history  is  intimately  related  to  all 
his  other  developments.     In  this  manner,  the  peculiar  forms  of 
differentiation  and  of  development  which  the  religious  life  of 
humanity  displays  may,  in  large  measure,  be  accounted  for 
historically. 

In  the  study,  by  the  psychological  method,  of  those  activities 
of  the  human  soul  in  which  religion,  for  the  individual,  inevitably 
arises  as  an  essential  part  of  his  experience  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  we  have  now  been  led  to  consider  the  same 
phenomena  from  a  changed  point  of  view.  The  beliefs,  feelings, 
and  doings — the  total  attitude — in  which  religion,  subjectively 
considered,  consists,  are  themselves  reactions  dependentiy  con- 
nected with  other  reactions,  in  its  unity,  of  the  same  human 
being.     Thus  the  different  main  factors  or  aspects,  of  that 
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totality  which  bean  the  name  of  race-oulture,  are  all  aubjeotlTely 
bound  tt^ther,  becaose  they  aie  interrelated  activities  of  the 
one  hnman  nature.  Thua,  too,  the  forces  and  influences  which 
shape  religion  regarded  as  an  historical  development,  when  these 
game  forces  and  influences  are  looked  at  from  the  peycholo^cal 
point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  interrelated  reactions  of  man's 
spiritual  life  and  spiritual  development.  Expanding  the  ho- 
rizon covered  &om  this  psychological  point  of  view,  it  will  now 
appear  how  man's  industry  and  politics,  bis  scienoe  and  phi' 
loaophy,  his  art  and  his  morality,  act  and  are  acted  upon  by  his 
nligioua  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  colt. 

Before  beginning  this  wider  survey  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychology,  it  is  desirable  again  to  remind  ourselves  how  exceed- 
ingly complex  are  the  influences  that  shape  the  religious  ex- 
perience in  its  dependence  upon  its  total  environment  The 
stimuli  which  come  more  immediately  and  directly  from  the 
physical  surroundit^,  although  varied  and  subtle,  are  relatively 
simple  and  easy  to  estimate.  The  same,  or  similar  influences 
from  nature  arouse  and  determine  the  course  of  man's  ind  nstrial, 
p<dilical,  soientiflo,  artistic,  and  ethical,  as  well  as  religious  de- 
velopment. In  all  these  directaons,  too,  the  influences  to  be 
traced  more  directly  and  immediately  to  so-called  nature  are 
rdativdj/  simple  and  calculable.  But  when  all  these  different 
main  forms,  or  aspects,  of  race-culture  are  considered  in  their 
zaciprocal  relations,  in  their  action  and  interaction,  the  proUera 
becomes  immensely  complicated.  To  determine  the  measure 
of  the  forces,  and  to  plot  the  curve  along  which  humanly 
naoves  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  these  forces,  surpasses  all  the 
powers  of  human  calculation.  "  For  this  curve  of  the  evolution 
of  Civilization  is,"  as  a  recent  writer '  on  the  aubject  has  well 
said,  **  the  product  and  outcome,  not  of  any  one  or  more  or  even 
all  of  these  &ctors  when  taken  teparaUly,  but  of  the  interplay 
of  them  all  when  wiited  and  combined  at  parti  of  a  tingle  great 
e  movement ;  examples  of  which  we  may  see  in  abundance 
>  Crorier,  Hiatotr  of  Intellectual  DevalopmaBt,  III,  p.  9. 
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in  the  way,  for  instance,  in  which  the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  Barbarian  Invaders  of  the  Roman  Empite  reacted 
on  the  Theology  of  the  Church,  this  on  the  political  power  of 
the  Papacy,  that  again  on  the  political  fortunes  of  every  State 
in  Europe,  and  all  on  private  and  public  morality.  Or  again, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  politics  of  the  Church  reacted  cm  its 
doctrines,  these  again  on  the  Reformation,  that  on  political 
liberty,  and  all,  as  before,  on  morality.  Or,  yet  again,  in  the 
way  in  which  new  bom  Physical  Science  affected  Theology, 
that  in  turn  Politics,  and  that  again  Morality,  and  so  on." 

The  following  brief  survey,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  of  the  varied  and  complex  interactions  between  the  relig- 
ious experience  and  the  other  forms  of  man's  conscious  life,  can- 
not hope  to  attain  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  induction.  In- 
deed, it  will  make  no  attempt  at  such  an  unattainable  ideal 
It  will  be  enough,  if  it  shall  seem  to  furnish  a  vivid  and  lib- 
like picture  of  that  varied  activity  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  its 
unity,  in  which  activity  the  religious  experience  bears  so  im- 
portant a  part.  And  beginning  with  what  is  most  simple  and 
indisputable,  let  us  cast  another  glance  at  the  part  which  the 
physical  environment  plays  in  the  excitement  and  unfolding 
of  this  experience.  What  has  already  been  said  upon  this 
matter  (see  pp.  165  ff.)  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  de- 
tailed illustration. 

The  influences  of  natural  beings,  forces,  and   events,  to 
awaken  and  guide  the  religious  consciousness  are  both  direct 
and  immediate,  and  also  mediate  and  indirect.     For  his  ob6e^ 
vation  and  reflection  in  view  of  physical  phenomena,  on  the 
one  hand,  stirs  man  to  wonder  and  to  worship,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  conditions  his  industry  and  his  politics,  dete^ 
mines  much  in  the  character  of  his  scientific  and  philosophical 
efforts,  stimulates  his  art,  and  influences  profoundly  his  mo- 
rality.    Physical  nature  does  not  make  human  industry,  politicB, 
science — much  less,  art,  philosophy,  and  morality.     Man  makes 
these  ;  they  are  the  constructions  of  his  active  Self-hood,  the 
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Taxied  forms  of  his  "  will-to>live  "  and  to  develop.  But  tbey 
are  all  made  hj  man  in  dependence  upon  what  is  famished  to 
him  from  that  Being  of  the  World  which  constitutes  his  physi- 
oal  environment.  They  are  the  reacUona  of  human  natare 
npoD  ft  basis  reared  bj  the  larger  Nature  of  which  man  is  a  part 

Now  man's  religion,  like  his  industry,  politacs,  science,  art, 
and  morality,  is  not  made  for  man,  oi'  in  man,  by  his  physical 
enTironment.  But  it,  like  them,  is  made  by  man  with  a  cer- 
tain dependence  upon  this  environment;  and  all  this  direct 
and  immediate  dependence  upon  external  nature,  in  which  so 
many  varied  reactions  of  man's  mental  life  and  development 
have  their  share,  is  immensely  complicated  by  an  indefinite 
variety  of  indirect  and  mediate  forms  of  dependence.  Indus- 
try influences  religion,  and  religion  influences  industiy ;  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  man's  political  and  scientific  develop- 
ments. His  culture  in  art,  and  bis  growth  in  morality,  aie 
dependently  related — with  a  dependence  which  is  reciprocal — 
to  bis  religious  life.  And  thus  by  many  twisted  and  complex 
ties  man's  religious  experience  is  bound  in  with  the  ea- 
going  life  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Nature  of  the 
World. 

Bat  the  converse  of  this  truth  is  also  true.  For  the  varia- 
ti<aiB  in  human  industiy,  politics,  science,  morality,  and  even, 
although  to  a  leas  degree,  art  and  religion,  effect  changes  in 
physical  nature.  Through  all  these  forms  of  hia  activity,  which 
enters  into  the  complex  product  of  civilization,  man  exercises 
a  moulding  influence  upon  bis  own  physical  environment  In 
its  effect,  upon  the  universe  at  large,  this  influence  is  very 
strictly  limited ;  it  may  not,  indeed,  be  appreciable  by  tJie 
most  delicate  instruments  for  its  detection.  But  so  far  as  tlie 
secondaiy  results  are  concerned,  in  the  building  np  I^  human 
efforts  upon  an  improved  physical  basis,  of  the  structure  of 
civilization,  these  changes  in  nature  itself  are  most  important 
and  widely  influential.  Industry,  politics,  and  science,— all 
hnman  reactions  upon  natural  Btirauli,^-compel  and  solicit 
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natare  to  assume  new  forms  which  are  maoh  more  favonUe 
to  the  growth  of  civilization  itself. 

Religion,  in  its  lower  forms,  is  less  directlj  interested  and 
influential  in  the  reshapmg  and  improvement  of  man^s  phjrsical 
environment  tiian  are  industry,  politics,  and  scientific  progress. 
In  its  higher  developments  religion  is  less  dependent  than  are 
they,  upon  the  character  of  the  physical  environment.     No  un- 
important part  of  its  aim  is  to  raise  man  above  dependence 
upon  nature  for  the  realization  of  his  own  highest  well-being, 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  esteemed  good  by  his  allied 
value-judgments.      Nevertheless,  religion  always,  in   all  its 
developments,  is  bound  in  with  these  other  interests.    And 
what  its  history  shows  to  be  true  in  an  objective  way,  its  psj- 
chology  shows  must  be  true  on  account  of  the  unity  of  human 
nature,  in  all  man's  various  interrelated  reactions  upon  his 
total  environment. 

What  we  have,  then,  as  the  problem  afforded  by  all  the  reb- 
tions,  both  direct  and  indirect,  both  immediate  and  mediated 
by  industry,  politics,  science,  morality,  and  art,  between  man's 
religion  and  man's  physical  environment,  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  development.     From  the  point  of  view  of  religion  itself 
this  development  appears  as  the  fitting  expression  of  the  entire 
life  of  humanity,  environed  by  the  rich,  varied,  and  changeful 
life  of  Nature.     And  not  only,  or  chiefly,  this.     The  rather 
does  the  environment  itself  appear  as  the  physical  and  social 
setting  in  which  an  immanent  Divine  Life  awakens  and  foe- 
ters  the  religious  life  and  growth  of  man.     If  the  motley 
group  of  an  indefinite  number  of  spirits,  with  whiclx  the  reli- 
gious belie&  of  primitive  man  have  peopled  the  physical  en- 
vironment, in  order  that  he  may  thus  the  better  undeistand  and 
perchance  control  its  behavior,  is  now  banished  forever  from 
its  ancient  seat;  this  is  only,  as  the  steadfast  conviction  of 
the  religious  experience  assures  itself,  to  the  final  end  that 
man  may  recognize,  adore,  and  obey  the  One  Divine  Spirit 
now  made  known  to  him  through  the  unifying  of  the  world's  in- 
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flnitelj'  raried  eziatences  and  {^enomena.  Man  answers  tbe 
stimalas,  and  improves  the  opportunity,  which  the  phTsical  en- 
▼ironment  ftuniaheB,  with  the  varied  and  interrelated  activities 
of  bis  living  soul.  In  and  through  these  reactions  he  moulds 
into  preferred  forms  of  contact  with  himself  this  same  physical 
environment  He  develops  industry,  politics,  science,  philos- 
ophy, art,  morality,  and  religion — all  interrelated  forms  of  de- 
velopment, among  which  religion  is  by  no  means  least  potent 
or  least  entitled  to  esteem. 

Among  the  more  direct  and  immediate  influences  which 
man's  religious  life  and  development  receives  from  his  physical 
environment,  two  principal  classes  may  be  distinguished.  Of 
these,  the  first  consists  of  those  influences  which  this  environ- 
ment exerts  by  way  of  stimulating  the  mental  reactions,  chiefly 
emotional,  in  which  religion  so  lai^ely  has  its  subjective  source, 
or  its  genesis  when  viewed  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view.  To  these  may  be  added  the  more  specific  influences  of 
phjBical  nature  in  shaping  the  conceptions  of  men  as  to  the 
nfttore  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  his  relations  to  mankind. 

It  is  tiie  doubtful  and  mixed  character  of  Nature's  procedure 
with  man — now  kindly,  and  awakening  gratitude  and  hope, 
now  severe  and  destructive,  and  so  arousing  fears  and  desires 
to  QKape  from  threatening  evil — which  renders  Her  so  power- 
fol  a  generatrix  of  the  fundamental  religious  emotions.  The 
jonng  human  animal,  like  the  young  among  many  other  species 
of  animals,  when  stirred  to  fear  by  the  threat  of  danger  from 
its  environment,  instinctively  akurries  to  its  parent  for  protec- 
tion. The  adult  man,  like  the  adult  of  other  animals,  seeks 
•belter  in  nature  from  nature's  own  forces  of  wind,  and 
lightning,  and  sunshine.  But  man,  unlike  any  other  animal 
(and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  his  superiority  of  imagination  and 
intellect),  when  he  is  threatened  with  dangers  that  are  occult, 
or  that  be  cannot  readily  understand  how  to  control,  seeks 
lefage  by  placing  himself,  if  possible,  on  the  side  of  the  invis- 
ible  spirits,  or  the  gods,  or  by  the  side  of  the  One  Alone  om- 
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nipotent  Grod.  Were  this  fear  wholly  Uind,  it  could  not,  of 
course,  act  as  a  source  of  religion.  But  it  is  not  wholly  Uind, 
although  the  object  to  which  it  designs  to  pointi  and  the  waj 
which  it  directs  the  soul  to  follow,  are  much  overshadowed  hj 
the  obscurity  of  ignorance  and  doubt.  With  these  fears  the 
influence  of  the  same  physical  environment  blends  many  hopm 
and  expectations  of  good.  Out  of  the  clouds  come  the  refresb- 
ing  showers  and  the  destructive  storms;  indeed,  the  same 
downpour  of  rain  brings  the  good  of  the  harvest  and  tlie 
blighting  of  the  crops.  Thus  nature  treats  her  human  children 
through  all  the  various  displays  of  her  manifold  powers ;  and 
when  the  imagination  and  intellect  of  man  spiritualize  theee 
powers,  or  personify  Nature  as  a  totality,  the  fears  and  hopes, 
and  the  desire  to  secure  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil,  become 
those  emotional  reactions  upon  men's  physical  [environment  in 
which  the  genesis  of  religion  is  to  be  found. 

But  the  unsatisf}ring  character  of  man's  physical  environ- 
ment awakens  religious  feelings  of  another  kind.    Among  these 
are  the  sense  of  need  and  the  feeling  of  dependence, — two  im- 
portant emotional  sources  of  the  religious  life.     In  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization  the  entire  multitude  of  humanity,  and 
even  in  the  higher  stages  of  race-culture,  vast  multitudes  of 
men,  constantly  suffer  need  of  the  most  imperative  physical 
kind.    If  Nature  is  ordinarily  kind,  human  needs  are  meagerly 
or  more  bountifully  supplied ;  but  if  she  is  churlish  or  inordi- 
nately sparing  in  her  gifts,  the  question  how  to  solicit  or  com- 
pel the  opening  of  the  divine  hand  becomes  a  question  of  life 
or  death  (^So  weckt  Oott  durch  die  Welt  den  religioMen  Tridi). 
Man's  continually  recurring  and  increasing  physical  necessities, 
which  always  tend  to  exceed  the  assured  results  of  his  own  in- 
dustry and  skill,  can  be  met — so  he  thinks  and  imagines- 
only  by  assistance  from  an  invisible,  spiritual  source.     The  di- 
vine beings  who  control  the  physical  environment  must  help, 
and  they  must  somehow  be  got  upon  the  helpful  side,  or  man, 
if  not  doomed  to  perish,  can  certainly  never  have  hib  desires  sat- 
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is&ctorily  met.  For  when  these  physical  needs  are  not  only 
reasonably  satisfied,  but  are  so  stu£Fed  to  satiety  as  to  create  a 
loathing  for  the  goods  they  have  craved,  fortunately  for  the 
religious  life,  other  needs  demand  and  find  a  satisfaction 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  same  physical  environ- 
ment 

It  has  already  been  made  clear  that  even  savage  and  primi- 
tive man,  if  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  already  subject  of  a  truly 
religious  experience,  does  not  regard  his  natural  surroundings 
wholly  from  these  lower  and  more  selfish  points  of  view.     In 
this  matter  we  cannot  accord  with  the  opinion  of  a  certain  writer 
on  Christian  apologetics  who  has  ventured  to  affirm  ^ :  '^  God 
can  call  forth  religion,  like  every  spiritual  form  of  life,  only  by 
means  of  some  definite  species  of  effect  which  the  world  has 
upon  US.     For  our  spiritual  life  receives  its  impressions  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  medium  of  the  animal  life.     And  this 
happens,  neither  through  the  beauty  of  the  world,  nor  through 
its  conformity  to  law.*'     Even  the  influences  of  the  physical 
environment  which  awaken  the  psychical  reactions  of  wonder, 
awe,  and  the  sense  of  mystery,  are  not  to  be  placed  on  the 
flame  level  with  its  mcitement  of  the  more  selfish  forms  of 
fear,  hope,  and  desire.    This  wonderful  and  mysterious  Nature 
in  which  man  feels  himself  dependently  to  be  placed  is  worthy, 
on  its  own  account,  of  being  regarded  otherwise  than  simply 
through  the  medium  of  what  it  can  give  to  man,  or  can  with- 
hold from  him.     It  appears  wonderful,  awful,  mysterious,  and 
so  worthy  to  be  believed  in  and  worshipped  as  Divine.     The 
wonder  which  is  **  the  dearest  child  of  faith  "  (^Das  Wunder 
igt  de$  Glauben^s  liebstes  Kind)  is  itself  the  parent  of  the  dear- 
est and  yet  most  respectful  faith. 

In  order  to  satisfy  this  sense  of  need  and  dependence  upon 
his  physical  environment,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
wonder,  awe,  and  mystery,  which  are  awakened  by  its  ways  of 

>  See  D.  Hermann  Schultz,  Grundriss  der  Christlicheu  Apologetik,  p.  20/. 
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procedure,  man  at  first  tries  the  method  of  magical  inoantattooi 
and  charms.     In  a  somewhat  higher  stage  of  religions  develop- 
ment, he  resorts  to  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonieB,  or  to 
bloody  sacrifices.     Then,  when  there  has  dawned  upon  him 
the  conception  of  Nature  as  some  sort  of  an  orderly  Totalitj, 
which  has  wise  if  inscrutable  ends  before  it,  and  which  is 
moving  towards  those  ends  and  carrying  along  his  individual 
interests  and  individual  life,  he  tries  higher  and  purer  meihodi 
of  adjusting  himself  to  his  environment.     His  attitude  towaid 
the  Being  of  the  World — now  regarded  as  a  sort  of  invisible 
and  spiritual  Unity  which  manifests  itself  in  the  various  po^ 
ticular  beings,  forces,  and  processes,  of  his  own  physical  e»> 
vironment — becomes  more  distinctly  aesthetical  and  ethiciL 
He  adjusts  himself  to  this  Being,  by  states  of  belief,  feeUiq^ 
and  will,  in  the  more  definitely  religious  forms  of  contempi^ 
tion,  adoration,  submission,  and  obedience. 

In  close  connection  with  such  reactions  upon  the  manifa^ 
tations  of  its  wonderful  and  mysterious  nature  which  the  Woridr 
Being  makes  through  physical  phenomena,  are  the  incitementi 
offered  by  the  same  phenomena  to  the  more  definitely  SBSthetieal 
and  qtMsi-ethicaX  sentiments  of  religion.     For  the  mind  which, 
as  yet,  does  not  know  Nature  under  any  conception  of  iti  e§> 
sential  unity,  however  fanciful  and  unscientific,  the  unlimited 
power  and  glorious  majesty  of  some  of  the  natural  phenomen 
are  still  exceedingly  impressive.     But  the  reactions  with  whidi 
man  greets  his  phj'sical  environment  when  he  recognizes  in  it 
the  signs  of  a  sublime  and,  as  it  were,  ethical  orderliness,  ap- 
proach a  much  higher  character.     Nowhere  else  in  the  religion 
of  the  world  do  the  sdsthetical  and  virtually  moral  reactions  ap- 
pear in  more  pronounced,  and  even  in  ecstatic,  form  than  in  the 
rationalistic  or  emotional  Pantheism  of  the  post-Vedic  period 
of  Brahmanism.   '^  OM^  adoration  be  to  Thee,  Thou  art  the  God 
of  the  gods,  the  God  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Thou  art  the  Lord  of 
strength  and  of  speech,  and  the  Lord  of  the  terrestrial  world 
and  of  the  heavens,  the  Lord  of  the  woods,  and  of  the  showexs 
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of  rain,"  etc.'  Indeed,  among  the  Hindus  the  more  emoUon* 
alistio  phases  of  these  reactions  excited  b;  the  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Being  of  physical  nature,  not  infrequently  assume 
an  expression  similar  to  that  of  the  lover  toward  his  mistress. 
**  Te  trees  with  bending  boagba  1  Did  our  beloved  Lord  re- 
eeive  your  greeting  with  His  loving  look  while  wandering  here, 
qiorting  with  Uie  fairest  of  his  nature,  followed  by  swarms  of 
bees  (that  would  hum  on  your  buds  as  on  the  Toolsi  leaves)." 
ITor  is  Theism  by  any  means  wan^g  in  numerous  evidences 
that  in  the  souls  who  believe  in  One  Alone  and  truly  Per- 
sonal God,  similar  sentiments  and  emotions  are  called  out  by 
ooDtemplation  of  the  manifestations  of  Himself  which  he  is 
tfaonght  to  make  in  physical  phenomena.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  severer  and  more  rationalistic,  even  though  highly 
fl^iative  and  poetical  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmists. 
Yahveh  is  there  seen  to  make  the  processes  of  nature  his  ready 
■MrVBDts,  for  the  execution  of  his  decrees  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 
When  He  appears  in  his  majesty,  tlie  mountains  skip,  the  sea 
flees  back,  tiie  earth  trembles.  Or,  again,  the  beauties  of  the 
physical  surroundings  of  man  are  worn  by  Yahweh  as  his 
garment.  Nowhere  in  all  literature  does  the  teethetical  and 
etiiical  ohaiaoter  of  the  Divine  Being  as  manifested  in  man's 
(Ayaical  surroundings  find  a  more  complete  and  worshipful 
reception  by  the  religious  consciousness  than  in  the  case  of 
tito  writer  of  the  one  hiindred  and  fifth  and  one  hundred  and 
seventh  Psalms.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  abundant  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
exact  parallels  to  the  most  emotional  forms  of  the  Br&hmanical 
experience.  They  who  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  influences 
of  physical  Nature  in  awakening  and  guiding  toward  a  wortliy 
Object  the  religious  feelings  should  remember  how  the  phi- 
losopher Kant  put  the  starry  heavens  above,  and  the  moral  law 

I  TUmu  Stniiti,  chap.  98-     For  other  dmilar  expresdoiu,  see  the  work 
of  KUiori  L«l  Sariwr,  on  The  Hindu  System  of  lUligioiu  Science  and  Art. 
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within,  as  it  were  on  a  par  in  their  power  to  stir  the  soul  to 
the  feeling  of  the  sublime.  And  the  feeling  of  the  sublime 
was  with  this  thinker,  the  one  most  unmistakaUj  ethical  and 
religious  of  the  sesthetical  emotions. 

We  have  already  had  abundant  reason  to  notice  the  impo^ 
tant  and  even  decisive  influence  which  man's  physical  envizon- 
ment  has  everywhere  had  in  moulding  his  conceptions  of  tim 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  man 
stands  to  this  Being.     This  class  of  influences,  too,  is  both 
direct  and  indirect.     In  largest  measure,  in  the  case  of  tim 
higher  religious  developments,  it  is  the  industrial,  politicti, 
scientific,  philosophical,  artistic,  and  ethical  forces  in  the  com- 
plex of  race-culture  which  determine  what  ideas  of  God  shall 
be  held,  and  what  the  ideals  of  the  religious  life  shall  be.    The 
reactions  called  forth  by  these  forces  in  the  religious  actiyitiee 
of  imagination  and  thought,  as  they  elaborate  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  this  peculiar  kind,  require  consideration  in  sepaiate 
chapters.     But  a  more  direct  influence  from  the  physical  mt 
vironment  upon  the  conceptions  of  religion  requires,  again,  ft 
brief  notice  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.     This  direct 
influence  is  especially  noteworthy  at  the  two  ends,  as  it  were, 
of  man's  religious  development.     At  the  one  end  stands  the 
naive  and  unreasoned  assumption  that  every  important  eYOit 
in  nature,  and  every  significant  natural  being,  must  be  r^farded 
as,  in  some  separate  way,  divine.     There  is  truth  in  this  ee- 
sumption  when  the  idea  of  ''  separateness  "  has  received  its  doe 
correction  from  the  growth  of  experience  with  the  real  nataie 
of  the  world.     And  as  we  saw,  through  earlier  discussioDSi 
(p.  111/.)  a  certain  inchoate  and  vague  feeling  of  unity  pe^ 
vades  this  conception  of  separate  spiritual  and  divine  powen. 
But  where  the  more  scientific  and  philosophical  conception  of 
the  world's  Unity  has  achieved  its  place  of  control,  there  again 
physical  nature  comes  to  be  regarded  with  new  interest  and 
increased  respect  and  reverence  as  the  revealer  of  the  Nature 
of  God.     And  now,  if  the  reflection  attains  its  highest  possible 
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-point  of  precision  aod  dignity,  the  Tolue-judgment  respecting 
dia  individnal  being  and  individoal  phenomenon  is  not  sunk 
in  the  vague  feeling  of  the  worthy  m&jeBty  and  power  of  the 
Ideal  Uni^.  The  conception  of  the  concealed,  but  genuine 
and  priceless  value  of  the  Individual — whether  human,  animal, 
or  so-called  "  purely  "  physical — becomes  the  rational  and  e£G- 
oient  oorreotive  of  the  pantheistic  tendency.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  and  philosophical  conception  of  a  Unity  in 
which  all  natures  of  the  particular  species,  and  all  individual 
natures,  have  their  Ground,  becomes  the  equally  rational  and 
efficient  corrective  of  materialistic  and  naturalistic  tendenoiee. 

When  such  facts  of  experience  are  subjected  to  the  tests  of 
philosophical  criticism,  and  are  thus  made  to  assume  their 
proper  place  in  a  system  of  religious  philosophy,  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  conceptions  of  Nature  and  God  are  identical  or 
antogomstic  ;  and  if  neither  identical  nor  antagonistic,  whether 
the  relations  of  each  to  the  other,  and  the  peculiar  field  covered 
bj'  each  exclusive  of  the  other,  can  be  more  clearly  determined. 
That  man  does  react  with  definitely  religious  conceptions  and 
feelings  in  the  presence  of  his  physical  environment  ia  a  p6y> 
«hoIogical  necessity,  and  an  historical  fact,  about  which  there 
OAD  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  That  these  reactions  sonietimee, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  rise  high  into  the  regions  of  his 
faeat  ssthetioal  and  even  ethical  sentiments ;  that  they  give 
birth  to  his  profoundest  and  most  rational  belief  and  produce 
and  nooriah  various  forms  of  religious  cult ; — about  ^ia,  too, 
tiiere  can  be  as  little  doubt.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
tfaeM  soarings  of  imagination  and  reflective  thinking  are  all 
aocompanied  by  those  ontological  convictions  which  give  to  the 
experience  the  characteristics  of  a  commerce  with  Reality. 

The  direct  influences  of  the  physical  environment  upon  man's 

religious  ideas  are  most  forceful  and  obvious  in  the  case  of  the 

lower  and  vaguer  forms  of  nature-worship.    These  religions  may 

be  represented  as  caught  and  held  fast'  in  certain  limited  and 

■  The  term  "Nsturbefongeae  Religionea"  is  used  for  this  class  of  religious 
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largely  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  His 
relations  to  the  world  of  things  and  of  men.     The  conoeptioiii 
themselves  are  irrational,  not  because  they  recognise  in  all 
natural  beings  and  physical  phenomena  an  invisible  and  rnxftst- 
human  spiritual  presence,  but  because   they  consider  these 
beings  and  events  in  their  isolation,  or  by  separate  groups ;  and 
because  they  judge  the  Divine  Being  of  the  World  fay  the 
more  immediate  and  grossly  material  relations  in  which  theee 
beings  and  events  stand  to  their  individual  and  selfish  interests. 
Such  religions,  therefore,  do  not  adequately  recognize  the  inner 
Unity  of  Nature, — ^whether  regarded  as  a  unity  of  force,  or* 
unity  of  order  under  law,  or  a  unity  of  a  more  eesthetical  and 
ethico-political  or  social  kind.     But  the  same  conceptions  aie 
also  faulty  and  degrading  from  the  ethical  point  of  view. 
They  encourage  and  suppoiii  those  lower  and  more  purely 
selfish  fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  other  impulsive  and  emotioiial 
factors  of  the  religious  life,  above  which  the  soul  of  man  must 
somehow  rise,  if  a  genuine  religious  development  is  to  be  se- 
cured.   The  survival  of  these  ideas,  as  they  exist  side  by  side 
with  those  elevating  influences  upon  the  religious  experienoe 
which  proceed  from  the  more  rational  and  altruistic  reflectife 
attitude  toward  Nature,  enables  us,  in  certain  cases,  to  study 
a  contrast  between  the  two,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  exam- 
ple.    Thus  in  India  to-day,  and  through  several  centuries  of  its 
religious  development,  we  find  very  exalted  ideas  and  senti- 
ments toward   Nature,  regarded  as   a   manifestation  of  tbe 
Divine,  coexisting  with  the  most  intellectually  silly  and  dku*- 
ally   revolting   forms  of  nature-worship.     And  in   China  we 
have  the  confusing  spectacle  of  the  multitudes  of  the  'peqple 
practically  under  the  dominion   of   the  superstitions  and  in- 
moralities  of  Taoism,  and  at  the  same  time  according  a  vagae 
recognition  to  the  supreme  majesty  and  moral  worth  of  HeaT^ 
as  Lord,  because  personified  in  such  manner  as  to  call  oat  the 

beliefs  in  the  elaborate  classification,  already  referred  to  (p.  163,  note)  bj 
Orelli,  in  his  Religionsgeechichte,  p.  16. 
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highest  activitieB  of  thoaght,  feeling,  and  will,  in  allegiance  to 
its  Divine  control. 

Further  iUoetiations  of  the  influence  which  the  physical  en- 
vironment has  Qpon  the  ideas  of  men  respecting  the  nature  and 
hebaviOT  of  the  ohjectB  of  religious  helief  and  worship,  in  the 
cases  of  Totemism,  Fetishism,  and  the  lower  forms  of  nature- 
worship,  are  not  necessaiy  at  this  point.  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  Shinto  and,  perhaps  better  still,  of  the  Mongohan-Tar^ 
tar  religions,  it  may  be  seen  how  the  different  forces,  beings,  and 
events,  which  constitute  this  environment  continue  to  shape 
'  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  into  a  form  somewhat  more  ao- 
ceptaUe  to  reason  and  conducive  to  an  improved  morality.  In 
these  cases  the  confusion  and  jumble  of  ideas  which  the  lower 
forms  of  religion  present  has  somewhat  abated ;  the  attitude  of 
man's  soul  toward  the  Object  of  faith  and  worship  is  lees 
characterized  by  purely  selfish  fears  and  hopes.  For  example, 
some  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  besides  the  particular  forme  of 
belief  and  cult  that  go  with  Animism  and  Shamanism  gener- 
ally, honor  a  heavenly  God  called  Ten^ere  Kaira  Kan.'  The 
Ta^e  general  belief  in  an  enveloping  atmosphere  of  spirits 
that  are  to  be  dreaded  and  propitiated  ia,  indeed,  the  more 
influential  npon  Uieir  practice.  Sun,  moon,  stars,  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  secondary  gods,  are  more  to  he  regarded ;  but  this 
is  not  because  they  are  more  worthy,  but  because  these  powers 
affect  more  intimately  the  interests  of  their  worshippers.  The 
nobler  and  better  the  god,  the  less  is  he  an  object  of  selfish 
fears  and  hopes.  This  iia'ive  way  of  reasonii^  is  illustrated  by 
the  l^^nd  of  the  Khonds,  which  says  that  the  good  god  of 
light  created  for  himself  a  wife,  and  also  all  the  other  gods. 
He  ia  supreme ;  but  his  wife  demands  sacrifices,  because,  if 
not  pleased,  she  will  do  harm.  The  wild  tribes  of  India,  and 
the  Hindus  generally,  worshipped  the  sun  as  first ;  the  Semites, 
however,  were  rather  inclined  to  elevate  the  moon  to  the  higb- 
I  See  W.  Radl(^,  Aua  Siberien,  vol.  II,  cbap.  VI,  Dae  Schamuientbuin 
und  aeiD  Kdtua. 
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est  place.  Some  of  the  Hottentots  have  regarded  the  Dawn 
personified  as  their  supreme  god.  The  Finns,  while  they  n- 
gard  Jamala  (or  Heaven)  as  the  supreme  god,  find  in  practioe 
this  conception  too  abstract.  The  more  common  name  for  the 
divinity  they  worship  is,  therefore,  Ukko^  **  tiie  Thunderer," 
who  is  a  frightful  old  man,  but  the  patriarch  among  the  god& 
Thus  all  these  peoples  still  cling  to  the  ideas  of  Diyine 
Being  which  characterize  the  lower  forms  of  natllIe-wo^ 
ship. 

How  strong,  however,  the  personifying  tendency  is,  may  be 
seen  illustrated  in  these  and  all  other  cases  where  either  Natan 
at  large,  or  some  one  supremely  impressive  aspect  of  the  physical 
environment,  has  concentrated  upon  itself  the  religious  energies 
of  the  human  soul.  With  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  although  they  also  worshipped  tiie  God 
of  the  Wind  (^Quetzalcoail)  and  the  Lord  of  Fire  (JKiuhteeit&i)^ 
the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  god  was  pre-eminent.  He  was  a 
qaa9i^  if  not  quite  personal  Being ;  the  Mexicans,  indeed,  called 
themselves  the  '^children  of  the  Sun."  Some  of  their  more 
thoughtful  observers  were  even  rising  above  this  conception 
of  a  supreme  god,  in  the  Sun  personified.  According  to  a 
story  which  has  the  marks  of  authenticity,  one  of  the  Incas  conld 
say:  **I  tell  you  there  must  be  a  greater  and  more  mightf 
Lord  above  our  father,  the  Sun,  who  orders  him  to  take  the 
course  he  follows  day  by  day" — an  argument  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  attempt  at  a  so-called  **  natural  the- 
ology." As  we  have  already  been  reminded,  the  oldest  his- 
torically recognizable  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  among 
the  Chinese  is  called  Ti=Lord,  or  Shang  Ti=Highest  Lord,  or 
T'ien=Heaven.  This  vaguely  personified  portion  of  man's 
physical  environment  is  conceived  of  as  a  quite  super-eartUy 
Spirit,  who  sees,  hears,  and  does  everything.  He  comprehends 
all  men  with  similar  love,  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the 
wicked. 

The  common  assumption  that  the  more  definite  process  of 
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Mttbtopomotphizii^  tbe  gods  neceBearily  reaultB  in  an  improved 
oonoeption  and  practice  is  by  no  means  univerBally  or  necessarily 
tnie.  Anthropomorphizing  belongs  to  all  religions ;  in  Uiem 
all  the  divine  beings  are  conceived  oF  after  the  pattern  of  man. 
And  the  progress  of  any  particular  religion  is  not  so  much  de- 
termined by  the  definiteness  with  vhich  (he  gods  are  made  per- 
BfHwt,  as  by  the  kind  of  persons  which  the  gods  are  made  to 
be.  Thus  Hinduism  was  degraded  rather  than  elevated  by 
oonceiving  of  Varuna,  the  Sky,  in  a  more  definitely  anthropo- 
morphic way.  It  was  a  fall  from  rationality  and  purity,  when 
Tama  in  the  later  myths  became  a  bad  boy,  and  Agni 
was  married  into  a  Southern  family  and  became  notorious 
for  his  love  affairs.  And  the  later  worship  of  the  em- 
perors among  t^e  Romans,  even  as  measured  by  the  simpler 
ctmceptions  of  the  earlier  religious  belie&,  was  a  distinct  de- 
oline  both  in  intellectual  sanity  and  in  purifying  inSuence  over 
Om  conduct  of  domestic,  social,  and  personal  affairs. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  man's  growing  knowledge  enables 
and  compels  him  to  regard  his  total  physical  environment  as 
ao  orderly  and  unitary  system,  rational  and  purposeful  throngh- 
ont,— A  true  Cosmos, — his  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and 
pntotical  attitudes  toward  tlie  indwelling  spiritual  Life  of  this 
environment  become  both  more  rationally  well-founded  and 
more  eUiicalty  aplifting.  This  is,  in  a  large  measure  tme, 
whether  the  Monism  take  tbe  more  vague  and  indeterminate 
form  of  personification  known  as  Pantheism,  or  the  more  clear 
and  definite  form  of  a  belief  in  an  immanent  Petsonal  Afaeolate, 
faj  making  whom  his  Father  and  Redeemer,  man's  religious 
needs  are  more  fully  satisfied. 

It  is  Christian  Theism  which,  far  more  than  any  other  of  the 
world's  religions,  admits  of  an  expanding  conception  of  Natare 
u  an  orderly  system  of  forces  and  laws,  but  in  a  way  to  con- 
tinoe  the  personal  satisfactions  with  regard  to  the  inner  spirit- 
ual content  of  Nature,  in  its  relations  to  the  individual  and  to 
Ae  race.     This  way  of  looking  on  the  soul's  physical  environ- 
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ment  from  the  point  of  view  which  satisfies  the  xeligious  ei- 
perience  is  conspicuoas  in  the  person  of  its  foander  Jesus. 
With  him  there  is  nothing  in  this  environment  to  arouse  eitfan 
superstitious  fears  or  selfish  desires  and  hopes.  Its  flowen 
and  grasses,  although  they  spring  up,  live  a  brief  time,  and 
then  pass  away,  are  emblems  of  God's  love  of  beauty  and  care 
for  his  minutest  creations.  The  smallest  of  the  birds  is 
enveloped  by  the  divine,  providential  tenderness,  even  though 
it  is  doomed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  He  himself,  the  Son  of 
the  Father  in  a  peculiar  meaning  and  bound  by  unusual  tief 
of  fidelity  and  affection,  will  not  distrust  that  Providence, 
though  even  birds  and  foxes  seem  better  provided  for  than  he. 
The  signs  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Majesty  which  his  Hebrew 
ancestors  had  seen  so  plainly  displayed  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are,  with  him,  not  abrogated  or  disregarded,  but  softened 
and  purified  from  every  admixture  of  unworthy  human  passion. 
When  the  tower  of  Siloam  falls,  by  gravity  but  also  by  tbe 
will  of  God,  they  who  are  caught  beneath  its  ruins  are  not  to 
be  judged  as  sinners  above  other  men.  For  this  same  Grod  ii 
ever  sending  rain  and  sunshine,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  etenul 
pui'poses  of  loving  righteousness  for  the  universe,  upon  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  among  mankind. 

This  attitude  of  the  pious  soul  toward  his  physical  environ- 
ment is  essentially  religious,  and  satisfactory  to  the  needs  of 
the  religious  nature.  That  it  is  scientific  and  philosophical  ai 
well,  we  hold  to  be  true.  But  the  proof  cannot  be  placed  npon 
psychological  grounds. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  however,  that  a  progressive  harmonis- 
ing of  the  conceptions  of  the  Christian  religion  with  those  of 
science  and  philosophy,  regarding  the  inner  nature  and  rational 
interpretation  of  man's  experience  with  his  phjrsical  environ- 
ment, has  slowly  taken  place.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
history  of  religion,  and  of  science  and  philosophy,  during  the 
later  centuries  among  the  Western  nations.  But  it  was  also 
true  of  Mediaeval  Christianty.     For — to  quote  the  words  of  an* 
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other ' — '*  the  esse&ttal  lesson  which  it  strove  to  teach  waa  a 
profound  sense  of  the  supernatural,  of  a  spiritoal  world  eccloe- 
ing  this  sensible  world,  as  our  earth  is  surrounded  hy  its  at- 
mosphere, and  of  the  little  span  of  our  life  bounded  hj  the  two 
etemitiea.  This  sense  of  mystery  and  of  spiritual  dominion 
found  ita  noorishment  in  the  thoughts  which  through  centuries 
of  gloomy  forest  life  had  grown  familiar  to  the  Teutonic  mind, 
and  which  we  know  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  Teutonic 
belief.  And  although  the  creed  of  heathen  Germany  was  in 
itself  seosaous  and  material  and  concerned  only  in  questioning 
the  aspects  of  external  nature,  yet  it  had  in  it  the  germs  of 
that  immaterial  perception  of  the  Infinite  which  so  character- 
izes Mediaeval  Catholicism." 

Of  one  thing  the  student  of  the  psychology  of  the  rel^ious 
experience  may  rest  assured.  The  influences  of  external  N»- 
tare  in  awakening  both  the  impulsive  and  emotional  factors, 
and  the  higher  testhetical  and  ^uan-ethical  sentiments  of  re> 
ligion,  and,  as  well,  in  shaping  the  conceptions  which  the  mind 
fnmes  of  the  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  of 
man's  relations  to  this  Object,  will  never  die,  so  long  as  man  is 
man.  The  mind  will,  of  an  inner  necessity,  continue  to  find 
its  way  to  Qod  through  observations  and  reflections  directed 
toward  the  beings,  forces,  and  events  of  its  physical  environ* 
ment.  The  Personal  Spirit  will  be  known  and  imagined  by 
means  of  the  manifestation.  And  whether  the  result  be  good 
or  bad,  rational  or  irrational,  morally  helpfol  or  morally  de- 
pressing, man  may  determine.  But  from  the  determining  influ- 
ence of  environing  Nature,  his  rel^ooe  life  cannot  escape ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  wish  to  escape. 

1 C.  F.  Keaiy,  Outlines  of  Pcimitive  Belief  among  the  Indo-Europeaa 
Bacm.  p.  Mif. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

INDUSTRY,  POLITICS  AND  BELIQIOK 

The  more  complex  reactions  of  man  upon  his  physical  environ- 
ment, with  which  the  development  of  his  religious  belie&,  senti- 
ments, and  cult,  comes  into  relations  of  reciprocal  dependence, 
may  be  roughly  classified  under  the  following  four  heads. 
These  are  (1)  an  improved  physical  and  social  condition  due 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  material  goods  furnished  by  naton, 
and  to  the  political  organization  which  controls  the  production 
and  distribution  of  these  goods ;  (2)  an  improved  condition  of 
man's  intellectual  satisfactions  which  the  growth  of  the  sciences 
and  the  development  of  philosophy  secures ;  (3)  the  improved 
condition  of  his  artistic  feeling  and  of  the  aesthetical  satis&o- 
tions  which  the  development  of  art  affords ;  and  (4)  the  im- 
proved condition  of  his  moral  consciousness,  and  of  his  con- 
duct, in  which  his  more  definitively  ethical  progress  consiste. 
In  treating  of  these  four  classes  of  reactions,  as  viewed  from  the 
psychological  and  historical  points  of  view,  in  the  succeeding 
chapters,  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  spirit- 
ual unity  of  the  race,  in  spite  of  all  the  diverse  characteristics 
and  stages  of  race-culture,  must  never  be  lost  out  of  sight 

The  relations  sustained  to  the  physical  environment,  through 
his  industrial  development,  by  man's  religious  experience  in 
all  its  varied  forms  of  manifestation,  are  among  the  most 
simple  and  direct.  The  religious  legends  and  myths  with 
which  all  peoples  tend  to  fill  in  the  great  gap  between  the  time 
of  their  origin  from  the  divine  spirits  of  nature,  or  from  the 
gods,  and  such  beginnings  of  tradition  or  recorded  history  as 
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they  may  possess,  are  evidence  of  this  truth.  In  general, 
ancient  and  partly  civilized  peoples,  and  even  savage  trib^, 
tend  to  consider  their  earliest  industries  as  originated  by  divine 
command  and  under  divine  control.  What  modem  economical 
science  regards  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  industrial 
development,  and  as  a  priceless  source  of  material  and  social 
benefits,  savage  and  primitive  man,  if  he  regards  it  at  all  re- 
flectively, may  consider  as  a  divinely  imposed  burden  or  curse. 
Thus  Genesis  represents  Yahweh  Elohim  as  condemning  the 
first  man  to  eat  bread,  until  death,  ^'  in  the  sweat  of  his  counte- 
nance," and  to  till  a  soil  that  is  afiSicted  with  thorns  and  thistles 
as  a  punishment  for  man's  disobedience.  But  even  from  this 
point  of  view,  industry  becomes  a  divine  command ;  and  the 
reward  of  industry — ^whether  given  or  withheld — is  kept  strictly 
under  the  divine  control.  Work  is,  therefore,  although  imposed 
in  a  disciplinary  and  even  retributive  way,  sure  to  be  regarded 
M  a  kind  of  sacrament  or  sacred  contract  between  the  gods 
and  men.  And,  indeed,  this  view  is  substantially  that  taken 
bjr  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  heathenism. 

In  order  to  understand  the  psychological  principles  which 
connect  so  intimately  the  industrial  and  the  religious  develop- 
ments of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  such  facts  and  truths 
as  follow.  Savage  and  primitive  man,  and  indeed,  undisci- 
plined man  generally  (the  so-called  ^*  natural  "  man,  the  Natur- 
Menscli)  is  a  lazy  animal.  As  long  as  he  can  live,  so  to  say, 
**  from  hand  to  mouth,"  the  activities  necessary  to  his  indus- 
trial and  political  development  are  not  called  forth ;  and  such 
slight  or  spasmodic  exertions  as  are  required  to  obtain  the  sup- 
ply for  his  daily  wants,  appear  to  him  to  have  little  religious 
significance.  If  he  can  subsist  easily  on  the  fruits  or  animals 
ready  to  his  hand,  he  is  not  likely  to  connect  the  divine  beings 
with  his  daily  food-supply,  as  either  the  producers  or  givers  of 
these  good  things.  When,  however,  he  has  to  fight  for  food  in 
the  midst  of  a  grudging  and  unkind  natural  environment  he 
0oon  feels  the  need  of  divine  assistance — a  need  born  of  fear, 
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aind  hope,  and  of  the  sense  of  dependence  and  belplessDeai. 
Thus  men  who  live  by  hunting  have  their  special  kinds  of  gods ; 
and  fishermen,  in  general,  have  their  special  kinds  of  prayer. 

The  most  important  transition  in  the  industrial  developinent 
of  the  race  consists  in  the  passage  of  the  tribe  which  lives  bj 
hunting  or  fishing,  or  upon  the  spontaneously  produced  fraits 
of  the  soil,  to  Agriculture ;  and  so  to  a  life  that  is  regularly 
settled  in  one  locality,  and  the  sustenance  of  which  is  depend- 
ent upon  regular  and  orderly  labor.  This  transition  is  aho 
a  cardinal  matter  in  the  religious  development  of  mankind,  so 
far  as  this  development  is  connected  with  that  of  industiy. 
The  legends  and  myths  of  numerous  ancient  religions  derivd 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  the  gods. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  divine  being  who  has  taught  man  how  to  get 
from  the  ground  what  she  does  not  spontaneously  yield ;  in 
general,  the  obligation  to  this  kind  of  life  is  reposed  upon  aa 
implied  or  explicit  divine  order ;  and  uniformly,  the  Divine 
Being  deserves  to  be  regarded  in  the  way  of  placating  fay  of- 
ferings and  prayers,  or  by  grateful  acknowledgment  and  gen- 
erous sharing  in  the  fruits  of  labor.  In  Egypt  it  was  Osiris 
who  showed  men  how  to  water  and  till  the  fields ;  and  no  other 
god  in  the  whole  Egyptian  pantheon  was  more  great  and  good 
and  worthy  of  divine  honor  than  he.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
earth-god  Seb  and  the  heaven-goddess.  Nut ;  but  ^  He  is 
greater  than  his  father,  and  more  powerful  than  his  mother.** 
^^  The  priests  and  poets  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dy- 
nasties,** says  Renouf\  '^already  identified  Osiris  with  the 
highest  of  all  Powers.**  To  this  god  the  hymn  at  Dendera 
sings  ^:  *^  Hail  to  thee,  Osiris,  lord  of  eternity  I  When  thou 
art  in  heaven,  thou  appearest  as  the  sun,  and  thou  renewesi 
thy  form  as  the  moon.**  For  the  Hellenes,  Demeter  performed 
the  same  services  as  Osiris  for  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans the  cult  of  Tellus,  or  Mother  Earth,  was  the  oldest  known 

1  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  [Hibbert  Lectures,  1879],  p.  114. 
*  See  Mariette,  Dendera,  IV,  44a. 
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fonn  of  worship.'  The  Lares  vere,  aa  we  have  Been  (p.  187), 
the  gtiaidian  gods  of  the  cultivated  fields,  worshipped  la  small 
chapels  erected  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways  (^eomjnta')  ;  so  that 
the  domain  they  guarded  might  lie  conspicuous  before  their 
eyes.  And  when  they  were  moved  into  Rome  to  preside  over 
its  cantons  (j>affi),  they  served  to  unite  the  political,  as  well 
as  the  industrial,  interests  of  the  citizens,  with  the  religious  in- 
teresta.  Amidst  a  quite  different  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment ihe  ancient  Peruvians  said  that  the  sun-god  sent  two  of 
his  children,  Manko  Kapak  and  Mama  Ogllo,  to  teach  agrionl- 
tnro  to  man.' 

In  India  at  the  present  day  the  religious  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  are  so  dominant  over  the  attainment  and 
nse  of  the  food-supply  as  to  have  the  most  important  bearing 
on  the  industrial  and  political  development  of  the  ooontry. 
Tlie  restriction,  or  the  forbidding  altogether  by  religious  senti- 
ment, of  the  nse  of  animal  food,  the  horror,  aa  at  unspeakable 
aacrilege,  at  the  suggestion  of  using  for  food  the  flesh  of  the 
sacred  cow,  the  caste  rules  and  usages  with  respect  to  what 
may  be  eaten,  and  how, — all  these  religious  customs  are  among 
the  principal  forces  in  control  of  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  as 
the  only  one  worthy  to  represent  the  nation  in  the  worship  of 
Shang-Tl,  himself  conducts  the  course  of  the  furrow  made  by 
llie  plough,  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  agriculture. 

In  Qm  same  conneclaon  may  be  noted  the  view  of  many 
peofdea  that  the  pursuit  of  ^riculture  is  especially  favored  by 
the  gods.  According  to  the  Zarathustrian  Iianiaus,  agricul- 
tture  was  the  only  kind  of  occupation  pleasing  to  Ahura-Mazda. 
A  similar  view  prevailed  among  the  early  Romans.  The 
dignity  which  this  pursuit  has  maintained  in  many  places,  as 
compared  with  mercantile  pursuits  or  Iiandicrafts,  is  largely, 
if  Dot  wholly,  of  religious  origin.     The  divine  preference  for 

■  See  WiflBowa,  Rdigion  und  Kultua  der  Rdmer,  p.  16ft/. 

■  Comptu*  Oralli,  Religjonageschichta,  p.  9/. 
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the  life  of  the  agriculturist,  in  the  two-fold  service  of  a  tQln 
of  the  soil  and  a  keeper  of  flocks,  seems  taught^  at  least  \ij 
inference,  in  Genesis.  In  the  early  chapters  (iv-yi)  of  this 
book,  we  meet  with  the  attempt,  which  all  ancient  civilized 
peoples  have  made,  to  introduce  aU  manner  of  legends  and  con- 
jectural accounts  between  the  creation  and  the  first  great  tnr 
ditional  event  (usually  a  destructive  flood,  or  other  natunl 
catastrophe).^  In  the  opinion  of  its  author  it  is  the  descendr 
ants  of  Cain  from  whom  come  the  Nomads,  or  **  wandering 
dwellers  in  tents,"  and  such  as  became  '*  hammerers  of  all  kinds 
of  cutting  things  in  brass  and  iron,"  or  inventors  of  the  haip 
and  pipe, — the  most  primitive  of  the  stringed  and  wind  instni- 
ments.  These  are  the  Turanian  and  Mongolian  peoples  of 
Middle  and  Higher  Asia,  whom  Yahweh  has  not  chosen  to  be 
his  people  as  he  has  the  Sethites.  And  although  the  choice  of 
Yahweh  cannot  be  said  to  have  depended  on  an  original  diffe^ 
ence  in  occupations,  it  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  Cain, 
wishing  to  escape  from  the  curse  of  hard  labor,  and  from  the 
results  of  his  disobedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  of  the  un- 
satisfactory character  of  Iiis  offering  to  Yahweh,  of  his  violence, 
and  of  his  pride,  went  off  and  began  to  build  a  city. 

A  study  of  all  the  forms  of  nature- worship,  both  lower  and 
'higher,  shows  how,  in  the  pantheon  of  peoples  who  have  risen 
in  the  industrial  and  social  scale,  the  gods  roost  likely  them- 
selves to  be  diligently  cultivated  are  such  as  are  supposed  to 
Btand  in  the  most  intimate  relations  to  the  industrial  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  people.  We  have  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
totem  is  worshipped  because  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
foodnsupply ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  regarded  as  tabti^  or  harm- 
ful, because  too  sacred  to  be  eaten.  Sun,  sky,  storm-clouds, 
and  min-clouds,  the  waters  of  river  or  lake,  and  especially  the 
chthonic  gods,  or  earth-gods,  are  earlier  worshipped ;  and  later 
the  divinities  which  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  various  en- 
terprises of  handicraft  and  trade.  An  interesting  instance  of  tins 

1  Compare  Dillmann,  Die  Genesis,  Commentary  on  chapters  iv-vi 
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18  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Minerva  into  Rome.  This  god- 
dess is  foreign  to  the  older  list  of  deities ;  she  could  have  had 
no  place  in  the  earlier  and  more  distinctly  agricultural  period 
of  the  development  of  the  Roman  people.  She  found  her  way 
to  Rome  as  the  third  member  of  the  Capitoline  triad,  which 
was  of  Orseco-Etruscan  origin  ;^  the  name  is  of  course  Italian, 
but  the  origin  of  the  cult  apparently  carries  us  back  to  Falerii 
(So  Wissowa).  She  was  needed  and  worshipped  in  Rome 
only  when  she  could  become  the  patroness  of  handiwork  and 
artisanship  ;  and  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  these  indus- 
tries into  the  cil^  from  the  more  Southern  parts  of  Italy  prob- 
ably corresponded  in  time  with  her  introduction,  and  accounted 
for  her  recognition  as  one  of  the  great  gods  of  the  Roman 
state. 

The  intimate  relation  between  religious  conceptions,  rites, 
and  institutions  and  certain  particular  forms  of  industrial  de- 
velopment can  be  distinctly  traced  in  various  civilizations. 
Among  the  minor  and  yet  important  forms  of  such  influence 
the  following  deserve  especial  mention ;  illustrations  of  the 
truth  might  be  gathered  from  widely  distributed  portions 
of  the  historical  domain  of  religion.  The  celebration,  as  reli- 
gious festivities,  of  the  various  processes  and  stages  of  agricul- 
ture— ^the  ploughing  of  the  fields,  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  the 
harvest-home,  the  gathering  of  the  vintage — imparts  courage 
and  cheerfulness  to  this  form  of  human  industry.  And,  in- 
deed, if  the  psychical  stimulus  of  the  fears,  hopes,  and  desires, 
which  go  out  toward  the  Divine  Being  in  connection  with  that 
labor  which  secures  the  fruits  of  his  Earth  as  a  reward,  had 
been  withdrawn  from  man's  agricultural  development,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  course  this  development  would  have  followed 
in  the  past. 

Again,  we  must  not  neglect  the  influence  of  religion  in  es- 
tablishing and  fostering  institutions  and  orders  devoted  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  handici*aft  and  trade.     Whatever  may  be  true 

i  So  Wissowa,  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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of  the  repressive  and  degiading  effect  of  caste  upon  these  piu>> 
suits  in  India  to-day,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  connectioii 
of  the  caste  system  with  its  ancient  industrial  developmentB  of 
this  order  has  been  fruitful  of  not  a  few  admirable  resolts.  It 
was  Buddhist  monks  and  priests  who  introduced  from  Chiiu 
and  Korea  into  Japan  those  civilizing  arts  and  forms  of  artisan- 
ship  for  which  the  latter  country  is  so  justly  celebrated  to-day. 
There  is  a  truthful  story  told  by  a  kakemono  in  one  of  thelitde 
temples  of  Shiba,  which  represents  a  Buddhist  priest  forging 
one  of  those  swords  of  Old  Japan, — ^perhaps,  a  better  blade 
than  Damascus  ever  produced, — and  stopping  between  eveiy 
stroke  he  gave  upon  the  metal,  in  order  to  pray  to  his  god  thit 
he  might  produce  a  perfect  piece  of  work. 

Another  form  of  influence  exerted  by  religion  over  the  indus- 
trial development  of  different  peoples  consists  in  the  control 
of  property — especially  in  land — ^by  the  priests,  monks,  and 
various  religious  institutions  and  orders.  In  certain  stages  of 
this  development  such  control  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great 
hindrance  to  progress  and  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
common  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface  where  once,  under  distinctly  religions 
institutions  and  control,  agriculture  and  handicrafts  flourished 
abundantly,  but  where  now  there  is  barrenness  and  the  cessation 
of  the  artisan's  labors — misfortunes  which  are  distinctly  traoe> 
able  to  other  than  religious  sources.  More  definitely  still,  we 
quite  uniformly  find  at  a  certain  period  in  industrial  devel<^ 
ment  a  conversion  taking  place,  of  the  temples  and  other  sacred 
places,  into  financial  and  trade  emporiums.  ^'  In  the  course  of 
time,"  says  Jastrow,^  of  the  Babylonians,  ^'  all  the  great  temples 
in  the  large  centres  became  large  financial  establishments.** 
The  coining  and  distribution  of  money,  the  places  of  exchange 
and  the  centers  of  trade  and  finance,  have  in  all  ancient  civil- 
izations been  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the  religions 
life  of  the  people.     And  in  the  Orient  to-day,  the  temple  and 

1  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Afisyria,  p.  650/. 
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the  bazaar  are  so  tied  together  as  almost,  in  many  insUmces, 
to  amount  to  an  amalgamation.  In  Jerusalem  of  the  time  of 
Jesus  the  priests  had  made  the  house  of  Jehovah  a  **  den  of 
thieves.'' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  may,  by  inspiring  and  fostering  a 
contempt  for  wealth,  and  either  an  unintelligent  or  a  more 
reasonable  and  conscientious  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
results  of  industrial  pursuits,  discourage  or  greatly  restrict  the 
industrial  development  of  any  community.  Such  an  effect  has 
actually  been  produced  by  the  numerous  ascetic  and  pietistio 
sects  which  have  arisen  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind ; — 
as,  for  example,  by  the  Chinese  Tdoists,  the  Indian  Yogis,  the 
Jewish  Essence  and  the  Christian  Anchorets,  the  TherapeutsB, 
etc.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiali  (xxxv,  1-11),  the  sect  of  the  Rech- 
abites  contended  on  religious  grounds,  for  the  perpetuation  of 
a  low  condition  of  industrial  development.  This  sect  wished 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  according  to 
their  ideal,  by  dwelling  in  tents,  forbidding  even  agriculture, 
and  abstaining  from  wine.  In  the  case  of  other  sects,  however, 
which  have  designed  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  excessive  luxury,  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  their  religious  tenets, — as,  for  example,  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians, — a  high  degree  of  well-regulated  industry,  along 
comparatively  narrow  lines,  has  been  attained. 

The  nomad  or  shepherd  idea  of  religion  cannot,  however, 
long  maiDtain  itseU  against  the  advances  of  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  complex  character  of  the  reactions  occasioned 
by  the  Uendings  and  oppositions  of  the  religious  motifs^  and  of 
those  which  g^ve  rise  and  foi'ce  to  industrial  development,  is 
manifest  at  every  stage  of  race-culture.  Perhaps  this  com- 
plexity is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  iu  the  history  of 
Islam.  The  temperament  of  the  Bedawin  Arab,  in  its  response 
to  the  solitude,  waste,  and  gloom,  of  his  physical  environ- 
ment, and  face  to  face  with  awful  natural  forces,  produces  a 
sense  of  wild,  unlimited  freedom,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
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dependence  on  destiny,  and  a  rude  contempt  for  what  we  cill 
civilization.  But  when  Islam  conquered  and  settled  in  Nortii- 
ern  India,  without  essentially  clianging  its  fundamental  teiieti 
as  to  the  character  of  God  and  of  man's  relations  to  Him,  it 
became  so  essentially  modified  in  its  attitude  toward  industrial 
achievements  and  toward  the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, as  to  produce  results  which  have  excited  the  admiratioo 
of  the  world. 

The  ethical  culmination  of  the  influence  of  religion  upon  Ae 
industrial  development  of  man  is  attained  when  participating 
in,  or  abstaining  from,  the  different  forms  of  this  development 
is  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  Divine  service.  Then 
labor,  of  whatever  character,  is  regarded  as  devoted  to  Divine 
uses,  and  as  subject  to  control  by  the  righteous  judgment  of 
the  Divine  Will.  Then  the  life  of  labor,  and  all  the  handling, 
achieving,  and  distributing,  of  the  material  resources  which  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  man  are  carried  on  under  the  control 
of  the  laborer's  conceptions  as  to  what  conduces  to  the  greater 
gloiy  of  God  and  to  the  increased  well-being  of  men.  Modem 
economics  in  general  takes  little  account  of  these  powerful  reli- 
gious motives,  and  of  the  end  which  they  suggest  and  enforce 
as  the  final  purpose  of  industrial  development.  *^  Little  think- 
ing if  we  work  our  souls  as  nobly  as  our  iron  "  (Airs.  Brown- 
ing). But  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  industry,  frugality, 
honesty,  and  good-will,  can  be  secured  for  our  modem  indus- 
tries without  relying  still  upon  the  hitherto  potent  assistance 
of  the  religious  motives.  Can  a  ^^  purely ''  industrial  age 
achieve  even  a  lasting  industrial  prosperity  ?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can ;  both  the  history  of  religions,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  religious  experience,  confirm  our  negative  an- 
swer. 

The  relations  between  Politics  and  Religion  are  so  numerous, 
subtle,  profound,  and  powerful,  that  it  is  entirely  impossible 
to  consider,  historically  or  psychologically,  either  of  these  forms 
of  human  development  without   constant   reference   to  the 
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other.  The  connection  is  not  auperficiKl ;  it  is  pr^^atic  and 
reoiprocally  determining.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impoasible  to 
tell,  or  even  to  conceive  what  the  political  development  of 
hamanit^  would  have  beea,  if  man  had  not  all  the  while  been 
as  truly  a  religious  as  a  social  being.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  accouot  for  the  facts,  forces,  and  laws,  of 
man'a  religious  development  without  constant  reference  to 
political  conditions  and  influences. 

The  veiy  construction  of  primitive  society  is  essentially  re- 
ligiooB.  For  the  relations  of  marri^e  and  family,  whatever 
the  differentiation  of  these  relations,  are  bound  up  with  the 
prevalent  religious  beliefs.  On  this  theorem  totemism  and 
•noes tor- worahip  are  bnsed ;  and  such  early  practices  aa  the 
Uood-covenant  are  iostaiices  of  it.  Of  this  embrj-onic  and 
mixed  condition,  Professor  Tito  Vignoli  says : '  "  There  is  no 
vocie^,  however  rude  and  primitive,  in  which  all  these  rela- 
tions, both  to  the  individual  and  to  society  at  large,  are  not 
apparent ;  and  these  are  based  on  superatitions  and  mythical 
beliefs."  What  is  ao  lately  true  of  the  more  primitive  forms 
of  the  political  status  of  men  is  scarcely  less  true  of  the  more 
highly  civilized  forms.  The  ordering  of  the  state,  in  its  varied 
■ooial  relatioQB,  is  connected  with  the  existing  religious  be- 
lie&  and  with  the  cult  of  religion.  The  prevalent  conceptions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  rule  of  the  gods,  and  the  actual 
politioal  constitution  under  which  the  people  live,  are  every- 
where interdependent.  "  The  earliest  form  of  government  in 
the  Euphrates  valley,"  says  Professor  Jastrow,  "  is  theocratic, 
and  we  can  still  discover  some  of  the  steps  in  the  process  that 
led  to  the  differentiation  of  the  priest  from  the  secular  ruler." 
And,  again,  the  same  author  affirms :  "  Even  the  legal  formulas 
aa  embodied  in  the  so-called  contract  tables,  have  a  religious 
tinge." ' 

The  changes  which  went  on  in  the  early  religion  of  the 

)  lljth  and  Scienoe,  p.  41. 

1  On  thia  subject,  ne  Religion  of  Babylcinia  Mid  AMaym,  chap.  XV. 
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Greeks  iUostrate  the  tmth  of  the  inseparable  conneetioD  l»> 
tween  the  political  and  the  religious  development.  If  the  earlier 
divinities  were  naturalistic,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
them  were  such  as  were  supposed  to  maintain  themselves  be- ' 
tween  natural  forces  (for  example,  Zeus=the  god  of  the 
heavens  and  the  storm ;  Apollo=the  sun-god  and  the  stom> 
god ;  Hermes=the  god  of  the  spring  and  the  rain  ;  Demet^ 
=the  earth  as  productive  ;  and  Athene=the  lightning  springs 
ing  from  the  cloud),  then,  when  the  same  gods  became 
more  definitely  anthropomorphized,  the  relations  between 
them  became  of  the  more  definitely  political  and  social  (ff- 
der.  The  politics  of  the  gods  were,  of  course,  such  as  had 
secured  preference  among  men.  But  this  conception  of  i 
political  constitution  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  its  turn,  reacted 
powerfully  upon  the  existing  political  institutions  themsel?M. 
The  religious  conceptions  imparted  elements  of  stability  to  Ae 
political  organizations.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  commended, 
because  they  were  patterned  after  a  heavenly  model.  As  the 
petty  monarchies  fell  before  the  aristocratic  houses  the  prsYa- 
lent  religion  became — to  quote  the  words  of  Professor  W. 
Robertson  Smith^ — *^  a  divine  aristocracy  of  many  gods,  only 
modified  by  a  weak  reminiscence  of  the  old  kingship  in  the  not 
very  effective  sovereignty  of  Zeus."  The  ruling  classes  were 
empowered  to  rule,  both  by  their  descent  from  the  gods,  and 
also  by  virtue  of  tlie  example  set  them,  and  the  authority  im- 
parted to  them,  by  the  gods. 

Among  the  later  Greeks  the  growth  of  democratic  institn- 
tions  was  connected  with  changed  conceptions  of  the  divine 
rule,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  people  to  this  rule.  In  the 
Greek  communities  of  this  period,  it  was  the  religious  associa- 
tions called  thiasi  which,  while  only  citizens  of  the  state  were 
admitted  to  the  cult  of  the  national  gods,  opened  themselves  to 
all — to  foreigners,  to  women,  to  freedmen,  and  to  slaves — on 
terms  of  equality.     Thus  they,  on  the  basis  of  religious  needs 

i  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  73/. 
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oommon  to  humanity,  viUiout  distinctioa  of  birth,  mx,  or 
politioal  and  social  conditions,  were  the  fint  truly  democratic 
asBociataons  in  the  political  development  of  the  Greek  states. 

The  same  truth  is  enforced  by  tracing  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  political  and  the  religious  developmentB  of  Hinduism  in 
India.  Thus  the  religion  of  the  Vedic  writings  is  a  naive  form 
of  natare-woTsbip.  The  older  gods,  however,  which  cootinae 
to  maintain  their  place  in  the  later  pantheon  and  cult,  were 
originally  the  more  impressive  and  strong  powers  exluluted  by 
the  daily  phenomena  of  nature.  But  when,  in  the  existii^ 
political  organizations,  the  priest  became  more  important  (being 
someUmes  the  religious  head  of  two  clans,  and  often  at  the 
same  time  prime  minister  and  on  an  equally  with  the  king  in 
aotoal  power),  a  view  of  Divinity  arose  which  expressed  itself 
before  the  people  as  follows :  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  gods ; 
for  the  gods  are  gods,  and  priests  that  are  learned  in  thu  Veda 
and  teach  it  are  haman  gods.'"  Still  later,  the  Brahmanical 
theories  of  creation  and  the  reigning  pantheistic  philosophy 
answer  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  caste  system.  Thus 
the  entire  social  organization  and  the  moral  code  became  moulded 
in  accordance  with  philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  men  to  Brabm^,  the  creative  World-AIL 
Against  this  organization  the  present  foreign  government  of 
India  is  almost  powerless  to  effect  important  changes.  Only  a 
change  in  the  underlying  philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  can 
eflact  the  desirable  political  changes.  As  Crozier  truly  aCBrms  .■* 
"  The  hientrchy  of  caste  inequality  which  bused  itself  upon  the 
doctrine  tiiat  the  different  castes  were  sprung  from  the  head, 
the  limbs,  the  body,  and  the  foot  of  BrabtnSi,  would  only  be 
overthrown  by  a  religion  which  denies  the  Hindu  doctrine  of 
the  gods  and  its  entity  doctrine  of  the  human  soul." 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  18^.)  how  tie  unity  of  the  Roman 
state— that  which  really  conserved  it  through  the  centnriea, 

t  See  Hopkiiu,  RdigionB  of  India,  p.  17ft. 
'Hiatacj  of  Intellectual  Development,  I,  p.  2S2. 
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and  until  the  forces  of  disunion  and  decay  overcame  the  dimin- 
ishing strength  and  influence  of  this  conservatiYe  force— de- 
pended largely  upon  the  religious  convictions  and  beliefs  of 
the  common  people.  As  the  family  was  bound  into  a  sort  of 
inseparable  and  undying  unity  by  the  sacred  and  divine  fire 
perpetuated  upon  the  hearth^  and  by  the  worship  of  conmioii 
domestic  gods,  so  was  it  with  the  state  when,  in  the  person  of 
its  proper  officer,  it  sacrificed  and  did  reverence  to  the  protect- 
ing and  patron  gods  of  the  whole  people.  So,  too,  was  the  be- 
ief  in  the  '*  divine  genius  "  a  religious  conception  of  powerful 
influence  upon  the  political  life  and  development  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Every  man  liad  his  genius  who  was  bom  with  him,  and 
who  was  inseparable  from  him  during  his  entire  life ;  and  who 
would  die  with  bim.^  The  genius  of  the  master  of  the  house 
was  worshipped  with  the  family  penates  and  lor;  he  had  also 
his  place  in  the  nuptial  bed.  The  snake  was  sacred  to  him, 
and  the  presence  of  the  family  snake  symbolised  the  arrival  of 
die  genius.  This  conception  eventually  became  extended  to 
all  kinds  of  associations, — communities,  cities,  provinces,  cat' 
porations,  and  even  to  the  legions  in  the  army,  to  the  colonies, 
to  the  theatres,  and  to  the  schools.  But  especially  important 
was  the  conception  of  the  Oenius  Populi  Romania  a  public  getk- 
ttur,  or  genius  of  the  city  of  Rome.  This  divinity  was  honored 
by  the  whole  people,  as  the  genius  of  the  master  of  the  house 
was  honored  by  each  particular  household.  No  other  influence, 
in  the  days  of  its  power,  was  more  effective  than  that  wrought 
by  this  religious  belief  and  cult  to  unify  the  otherwise  discord- 
ant and  diverse  elements  of  the  Roman  state. 

A  later  instructive  example  of  the  related  interactions  of 
the  religious  and  the  political  developments  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  to  be  found  in  the  deification  of  imperial  power  by 
placing  the  dead  emperor  and  a  portion  of  his  relatives  among 
the  deities  worshipped  by  the  state.  Especially  noteworthy 
was  the  act  by  which  Caesar,  as  Divus  Julius,  was  enrolled 

^Compare  Wiasowa,  Urid,,  p.  155/. 
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(42  B.  c.)  among  the  gods  of  the  Roman  Ck>mmoawealth.  An 
artificial  and  superficial  relation,  quite  unsuitable  to  the  other 
derelopments  of  the  time,  was  thus  temporarily  created  be- 
tween reli^on  and  politics.  Such  a  relation  could  not  fail  to 
affect  both  parties  to  it  in  a  harmful  and  degrading  way.  From 
tills  time  on,  to  be  divine  assumed  a  new  technical  meaning 
which  was  by  no  means  the  equivalent  of  the  ancient  and,  on 
the  whole,  politically  helpful  conception  of  deiit ;  "  divinity  " 
became  the  designation  of  any  member  of  the  imperial  ftimilies 
who  had,  in  any  way,  succeeded  in  being  raised  to  this  rank. 
And  it  was  a  healthful  reaction  when  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  honors  to  be  paid  by  the  state  to  tliis  new  class  of 
divine  beings  became  more  and  more  carefully  prescribed. 

More  particular  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  rel^on 
and  politics  influence  the  developments,  each  of  the  ot^er,  can 
be  easily  found  by  ttacing  the  genesis  and  history  of  almost 
any  of  tbe  customs  and  laws  that  prevail  among  particular 
peoples  through  long  periods  of  time.  In  China,  for  tens  of 
centuries,  the  Confucian  religion,  which  has  regulated  its  al- 
most unchanging  political  code  and  political  regime,  has  itself 
been  identical  with  the  recognized  science  and  practice  of  poll- 
tios.  Indeed,  everywhere  a  great  proportion,  both  of  the  com- 
mos  laws  and  of  the  statutes  recorded  in  the  law-books  of  each 
^e,  is  of  definitely  religious  origin  and  significance.  The 
claims  of  a  recent  writer*  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  aacestor^worship  on  even  the  revised  Civil  Code  of 
Japan  may  be  thought  to  be  in  some  respects  ezaggeiated ;  but 
moet  of  the  facts  to  which  this  writer  appeals  are  undoubted. 
**  That  the  foundation  of  our  government  was  the  worship  of 
anceston,"  says  Professor  Hozumi,  "is  shown  by  the  word 
*  Matsurigoto,'  or  government,  which  means  '  affairs  of  woi^ 
ship.' "  Thus  the  business  of  the  government  may  be  said  to 
begin  every  year  with  matters  relating  to  woiship.  And 
again :  **  *  Stu-eei-Itchi ' — or  the  '  unity  of  worship  and  govern- 
*  N.  Hosumi,  Ancentor- Worship  and  Japanese  Law,  Tokio,  1901. 
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menty^  is  an  expression  which  was  very  commonly  used  bj  old 
writers  on  politics  and  government." 

In  particular,  the  recognition  and  r^pilation  of  marriage  hj 
the  law  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  religion  of  ance8to^ 
worship.  But  the  effect  of  religion  upon  the  social  and  politi- 
cal development  of  humanity  through  the  regulation  of  nmr- 
riage  is  by  no  means  confined  to  ancestor-worship,  or  to  anj 
one  land.  Even  in  the  rudest  tribes  a  certain  acknowled^ 
ment  of  the  religious  significance  of  the  sexual  relations  putii 
wholesome  check  upon  brutish  lust.  And  it  is  not  too  mud 
to  say  that,  on  the  whole  and  in  spite  of  many  oonsideratioui 
which  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  religion  has  thus  exalted 
woman.  This  it  has  done  not  only  through  the  regulation  of 
the  marriage  relation  but  by  recognizing  in  various  vrays  her 
superior  prophetic  susceptibility.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  temperament  which  in  modem  scientific  conoeptimii 
and  language,  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
all  kinds  of  abnormal  nervous  excitements,  such  as  hypnosie, 
trance,  epilepsy,  etc.,  is  considered  by  the  uninformed  and 
crude  experience  of  uncultured  man  to  be  a  peculiarly  fit  (v- 
gan  for  divine  influences.  Priestesses,  prophetesses,  *'wiN 
women,"  female  diviners  and  raisers  of  departed  spirits,  and 
spiritualistic  ^^  mediums,"  have  had  no  small  influence,  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  upon  man's  political  and  social  develop- 
ment. Among  the  Siamese  to-day,  the  gods  are  thought  to 
speak  through  the  mouths  of  chosen  women.  Among  the  Red- 
skins women  have,  in  similar  ways,  an  exalted  position  of  in- 
fluence. It  is  questionable  whether,  even  in  Hindu  and  Mo* 
haramadan  circles  in  India  at  present,  the  position  of  women 
is  not  on  the  whole  ameliorated  through  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion. At  any  rate  this  influence  is  most  powerful  in  regulatr 
ing,  for  good  or  for  evil,  those  relations  of  the  sexes  upon 
which  the  very  constitution  and  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions  so  largely  depend. 

In  close  connection  with  this  subject  stands  the  influence  of 
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the  prieBthood  on  political  and  Bocial  development.  Even  in 
the  lowest  and  most  Buperstitious  forma  of  religion,  and  where 
the  ministera  of  religion  are  most  ignorant  and  moat  mercenary, 
mach  can  be  said  to  establish  the  claim  that  on  the  whole, 
their  influence  haa  been  exerted  in  the  interests  of  political 
stability  and  social  improvement.  It  is  true,  on  the  contrary-, 
that  the  priests  in  India,  and  the  women  who  are  tliere,  as 
elsewhere  and  everywhere,  most  aubject  to  priestly  influence, 
ate  to-day  the  principal  opponents  of  religious  change  aiid*of 
social  and  economical  advancement.  Among  the  rudertribes, 
also,  it  is  the  Shamans,  the  medicine-men,  and  the  priests,  who 
are  the  chief  opponents  of  Christian  enlightenment.  Notwitlt- 
•tanding  this,  there  is  no  small  amount  of  truth  in  the  argu- 
ment of  Castren  who,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Finnucke 
ifytholoffie,  contends  that  even  Shamanism  has  had  a  marked 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  human  mind  in  freeing  it  from  the 
"shackles  of  blind  natural  forces,"  and  in  recognizing  man's 
dependeace  for  his  weal  and  woe  upon  a  purposive,  objective 
WilL  This  recognition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  all  religion. 

Such  minor  matters — of  which  there  are  many — as  the  infiu- 
flnoe  of  the  "  ordeal "  upon  the  development  of  criminal  legis- 
lation and  of  practice  in  dealing  with  criminals,  ought  not  to  be 
orailooked.  The  theory  of  the  ordeal  is,  of  course,  that  the 
gods  protect  the  innocent ;  and  its  practice  haa  been,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  to  the  delay  of  revenge  and  to  tlie  mitigating  of 
vitdenoe.  In  the  same  general  direction,  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion  has  been  exerted  by  establishing  and  guarding  the  rite 
of  sanctuary.  Thus  the  cruelty  and  havoc  of  "  blood-revenge  " 
have  been  held  in  check  and  lessened.  In  this  connection  it 
is  sufScient  to  mention  the  "  cities  of  refuge  "  in  ancient  Israel, 
or  the  "  white  towns  "  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

We  cannot  ^pree,  then,  with  the  conclusion  of  Waits,'  who 
states  the  case  in  an  exaggerated  manner  when  he  affirms  that 
1  Anthropologie  der  N&turvOlker,  I,  p.  469. 
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the  religions  of  primitive  peoples  have  worked  powerfuUj  to 
impede  every  step  in  their  political  and  social  advance.  Tht 
work  has  indeed  been  powerful ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  always 
been  directed  against  advance. 

Another  somewhat  different  line  of  investigation  would  show 
how,  in  all  the  ancient  civilizations,  the  gods  were  supposed  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of  cities  and  states,  in  the 
establishment  of  their  laws  and  institutions,  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  priestly  and  secular  rulers.  In  other  connections, 
the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  priesthood,  and  by  the  defi- 
nite social  organizations  of  the  religious  community,  over  po- 
litical development  has  already  commanded  our  attention. 

In  a  word,  and  returning  to  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
the  religious  experience  seems  from  its  essential  nature  adapted 
and  designed  to  respond  to  those  claims  which  give  to  the  po- 
litical organization  its  rights,  and  which  assign  their  duties  to 
the  individual  members  of  this  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  same  religious  experience  can  become  the  most  pow- 
erful possible  influence  for  the  rectification,  moulding,  and  even 
for  the  overthrow,  of  the  existing  political  organization.  No 
more  impressive  example  of  this  tremendous  psychical  power 
of  religious  faith  is  to  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the  history 
of  Islam.  At  once  the  degrading  nature-worship  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Arabs  before  Muhammad's  proclamation  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  One  God  terrible  and  sublime  as  Fate,"  had 
to  give  way  in  order  that  the  improved  customs  and  laws  of 
the  succeeding  Muhammadan  dynasties  might  be  introduced. 
It  was  this  same  religious  doctrine,  with  its  ^^  heart-stirring 
watchword"  of  Idam^  or  submission  to  Allah  Akbar,  the 
Alone  omnipotent  God,  which,  after  having  subdued  the 
half-civilized  and  heathenish  tribes  of  Arabia  and  surround- 
ing territories,  overthrew  the  still  more  remote  political  o^ 
ganizations  of  Hinduism  and  of  a  degenerate  Christianity, 
and  substituted  its  reign  of  power,  in  the  name  of  Allah,  in 
their  stead. 
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Confeosfldly,  the  Christian  reli^on  has  been  the  most  pow- 
erful  of  all  inflnences  in  moulding  the  political  development 
of  the  Western  peoples  and  nations  during  the  last  eighteen 
centuries.  In  a  modified  waj,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
their  industrial  development.  But  the  essential  method  of 
Christianity  is  the  indirect  method.  Its  direct  and  primary 
influence  is  always  exerted,  when  exerted  legitimately, — that 
is,  according  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  its  Founder, — upon 
the  individual  soul ;  and  then  upon  the  social  community 
when  organized  as  a  fraternity  of  such  soub.  In  this  rc- 
apect,  as  in  most  others,  it  departs  sharply  from  the  essential 
spirit  and  method  of  that  Judaism  in  which  it  had  so  many 
of  its  historical  sources.  For  the  entire  political  develop- 
ment of  independent  Judaism  had  its  customs  and  statutes 
framed  and  enforced  upon  a  theocratic  basis.  Its  earliest 
code  was  attributed  to  YaUweh,  who  either  handed  it  down 
on  taUefl  of  stone  at  Sinai,  or  dictated  it  to  the  inspired  law- 
giver Moses,  as  occasion  demanded.  The  greater  part  of  this 
code  is  now  known  to  have  been  enacted  by  priettly  legisla- 
tion ;  and  even  the  kings  made  laws,  if  they  made  them  so 
as  to  be  mandatory  upon  the  consciences  of  the  pious,  as 
the  anointed  of  Yahweh.  Up  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  it 
was  first  of  all  the  Law,  the  keeping  of  which  entitled  the 
believer  to  be  considered  a  faithful  subject  of  the  theocratic 
oommoni^, — at  one  and  the  same  time,  religious  and  politi- 
cal. "  If,"  says  BouBset,'  "  we  ask  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  religious  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  only  one  answer:  That  foundation  is  the  Law.  On  this 
point  there  is  in  Judaism  only  one  voice.  It  is  well-nigh  su- 
perfluous to  bring  forward  witnesses  heie."  Next  to  the  Law, 
and  yet  below  it,  stood  the  cult. 

In  opposition  to  this  theocratic  exclusiveness  of  Judaism, 

Jesus  would  have  men  feel  themselves,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be, 

*  Die  Religion  des  Judeutuma   iiu   Neuteetam^ktlicheii  Zeitalter,  p.  87. 
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free  and  accepted  children  of  God,  conceived  of  as  their 
Heavenly  Father.  They  are,  therefore,  no  longer  keepers  of 
the  law  because  bound  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  gladly  obedi- 
ent to  the  principles  of  the  higher  righteousness,  because 
lovers  of  God  and  of  men.  This  ''sense  of  possesion  or 
proprietorship,  which  replaces  for  the  Christian  the  Judaic 
sense  of  inaccessibility  or  remoteness  in  the  Creator,"^  was 
destined  to  work  great  changes  in  the  political  and  social  struc- 
ture. For  the  doctrines  and  the  enjoined  practice  of  early 
Christianity  were  such  as  not  to  lead  it  to  attach  itself,  with 
any  particularity  of  preference  to  the  existing  grades  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  industrially  and  politically,  but  to  deal  with 
them  all  as  individuals  in  such  manner  as  ultimately  to  effect 
the  greatest  improvement  in  their  industrial,  social,  and  polit- 
ical condition.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  false  impressioii 
created  by  the  belief  in  a  speedy  Second  Coming  of  Christy 
and  on  account  of  a  certain  narrowness  of  knowledge  and  vision 
which  belonged  to  early  Christianity,  many  of  the  first  believes 
in  its  doctrines  were  either  indifferent  or  opposed  to  social  and 
political  progress.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization of  Christianity  has  during  all  the  history  of  the  Christ^ 
ian  Church  too  often  placed  itself  in  antagonism  toward  such 
progress.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this  same  progress  in  ^ 
Western  World,  and  increasingly  over  the  whole  earth,  de- 
pends, more  than  upon  any  other  one  event,  upon  the  procla- 
mation by  Jesus  of  the  religious  truth  that  the  individual  man 
must  stand  before  God,  and  before  his  own  moral  and  religions 
consciousness  as  the  revelation  of  God,  in  independence  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  authority.  And  whatever  abuses  d 
this  truth  have  proceeded  from  Christian  sources,  propeily  sc- 
called,  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  indefinitely  greater  ad- 
vantages which  this  religion  has  even  indirectly  wrought 
through  its  direct  influences  upon  the  character  of  individual 
men.     Moreover,  we  may  repeat  in  this  connection  what  it 

1  Quoted  from  Bosanquet,  Histoiy  of  Aesthetic,  p.  128. 
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woold  leqaire  a  survey  of  all  modem  history  to  prove  and  il- 
lustrate, that  social  democracy  in  the  better  and  nobler  meanii^ 
of  the  phrase,  and  all  that  its  gpvwth  sigulfies  for  the  race  of 
mankind,  is  ^e  prodnct  of  Christianity  more  than  of  any  other 
one  cause, — perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  of  all  the  other  causes 
combined. 

But  whatever  weight  of  influence  may  he  assigned  to  any 
one  particular  religion  in  its  relations  with  its  industrial  and 
political  environment,  and  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed 
respecting  the  amount  of  influence  which  Christianity  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  industrial  and  political  progress  of  the  Western 
World,  the  general  contention  remains  sufficiently  clear  and 
well-sustained.  What  a  study  of  religion  as  an  historical  de- 
velopment showed  us  to  be  true,  is  confirmed  by  a  survey  of 
the  same  phenomena  from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 
The  history  has  yet  to  show  the  first  example  of  a  relatively 
stable  government  over  a  people  without  any  religious  faith. 
And  the  psychology  of  the  religious  experience  shows  how  in- 
timately iikterwoven  hitherto  have  been  the  reactions  which 
have  taken  place  toward  the  Object  of  religiouB  faith  and 
worship,  on  the  one  band,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  men 
as  boQod  tc^ther  in  industrial  and  political  organizations. 

Nor  can  we  tail  to  add  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  motives  of 
rdigioQ  must  continue  to  influence  men  in  h11  their  attempts  at 
the  settlement  of  the  complicated  and  difficult  problems  oon- 
Bsoted,  just  now,  with  the  industrial  and  political  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  desire  of  the  laborer  to  share  justly  in  the  fruits 
of  labor  is  praiseworthy,  and  is  to  be  encouraged  from  the  reli- 
gions and  Christian  point  of  view.  But  from  the  same  point  of 
new,  violence,  greed,  and  injustice,  are  to  be  condemned  and 
punished,  whatever  be  the  industrial  and  social,  or  political, 
status  of  the  wrongdoer.  For  the  God  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  and,  Himaelf  a  Person,  no  re- 
specter of  persons  who  are  not  conformable  to  Mia  Ideal. 
Under  modem  conditions,  moreover,  since  the  most  pressing 
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practical  industrial  problems  concern  the  ethics  of  di9tribuHc% 
moral  and  religious  considerations,  rather  than  purely  physical, 
must  have  a  superior  influence  in  the  settlement  of  these  prob- 
lems. And  Christianity,  while  comprising  in  its  conceptioii  of 
that  greatest  good,  which  it  calls  the  *^  Kingdom  of  God,''  all 
lesser  forms  of  real  good,  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  in- 
dustrial supremacy,  however  gained,  is  certainly  favorable  either 
to  the  highest  civilization  or  to  the  highest  religious  wel&re  of 
man.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  which  modem  industry  is  com- 
ing so  imperatively  to  demand  as  the  freeing  of  the  individual's 
soul  from  unceasing  and  burdensome  toil  that  is  given  to 
merely  material  resource,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  a  satis- 
fying realization  of  the  truer  and  higher  ideals  of  life.  These 
ideals  religion  holds  before  the  mind ;  and  this  freedom  of  soul 
it  attempts,  and  successfully  attempts,  to  impart. 

And  as  to  the  political  and  social  relations  of  men  within 
the  individual  states  and  nations,  and  of  these  states  and 
nations  with  one  another,  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  an  enlight- 
ened regard  for  religious  truths  were  never  more  needed  thm 
at  the  present  time.  Among  religious  men,  Christianity  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with,  or  distinctly  with  preference  com- 
mitted to,  any  particular  form  of  political  organization.  A  right- 
eous monarchy  is,  in  its  sight,  more  pleasing  than  an  unrighteous 
republic.  For  the  direct  aim  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
make  society  a  kingdom  of  heaven  by  making  its  members  tme 
sons  of  the  Divine  Lord  and  King.  And  it  ever  teaches,  not 
the  supremacy  of  any  race  over  the  others  as  the  distant  goal  of 
its  endeavor,  but  the  dwelling  of  all  races  together  in  a  spirit 
of  unity,  because  they  are  all  loyal  subjects  of  One  King,  and 
obedient  children  of  One  Father,  who  has  designed  them  to 
realize  their  spiritual  unity  with  one  another  and  with  Wimaftlf 


CHAPTER  XVII 

8CIBNGE,   PHILOSOPHY  AND  BBLIGIOK 

Religion  and  Science,  in  the  modem  use  of  these  terms,  and 
in  the  practice  which  corresponds  to  the  usage,  differ  greatly 
in  their  aims  and  their  methods,  as  well  as  in  the  satisfactions 
which  they  afford  to,  and  the  benefits  they  confer  upon,  man- 
kind. From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  however,  they 
have  their  genesis  and  development  controlled  b}^  certain  sim- 
ilar or  identical  impulses  and  activities  of  the  human  mind. 
They  can,  therefore,  neither  be  identified  nor  always  kept  from 
a  contradiction  of  conclusions  and  a  conflict  of  vital  interests ; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  of  the  two  developments  can  be 
regarded  as  independent  of  the  other ;  much  less  can  either  of 
them  be  allowed  wholly  to  overcome  or  to  absorb  jhe  other. 
And  what  the  psychology  of  the  religious  experience  shows  to 
be  true  from  its  point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  humanity  illustrates  and  confirms. 

The  aims  and  ideals  of  science  and  religion  are,  indeed,  very 
different ;  and  yet  they  are  not  wholly  unlike.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  at  least  the  possibility  exists,  of  considering  the 
two  as  tending  toward  the  same  goal,  and  as  striving  after  the 
realization  of  a  single  comprehensive  and  sublime  Ideal.  But 
the  primary  Aim  of  science  is  to  understand  the  world, — its 
facts  and  laws,  and  the  course  of  its  development.  Science 
exists,  because  the  mind  of  man  observes  and  reflects  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  universe,  of  his  own  conscious  life, 
and  of  the  history  of  botli.     The  end  which  he  has  in  view  is 
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to  know  what  the  physical  and  psychical  existences  in  tact  are ; 
how  they  are  related  to  one  another  by  their  similarities  and 
differences ;  how  they  act  and  react  upon  one  another  in  space 
and  follow  each  other  in  time ;  and  what  are  the  sources  and 
causes  of  their  reciprocal  influences  and  related  developments. 
But  the  final  aim  of  religion  is  so  to  adjust  finite  selves  to  the 
Absolute  Self — man  to  God — as  to  attain  for  humanity  a  con- 
dition of  blessed  communion,  a  voluntary,  moral  and  spiritual 
union  with  the  Divine. 

What  two  equally  comprehensive  aims  (we  may  ask  at  firat 
thought)  are  more  diverse  or  more  likely  to  lead  hamanitjr 
into  ever-widening,  divergent  paths  ?  Or  are  not  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  science  and  religion  indeed,  as  many  are  inclined  to 
hold,  essentially  incompatible  and  even  hostile  ? 

It  is  safe,  however,  to  pause  before  committing  one's  self  to  bo 
dangerous  a  schism  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  man,  and  in 
the  culture  of  the  race.  Science  is,  indeed,  primarily  interested 
in  the  facts,  in  what  is  rather  than  what  imght^  or  may  poa- 
sibly  be  imagined,  to  be.  But  even  in  the  physical  univene 
the  facts  are  facts  of  order,  indicating  the  presence  of  invisible 
and  intangible  co-operating  forces  ;  they  are  also  facts  of  won- 
derful anji  intricate  constructions,  dissolutions,  and  reconstroo- 
tions  of  beings  by  processes  that  require  for  their  explanation 
the  conception  of  an  increasingly  subtle  and  planful  system 
of  adaptations.  On  turning  its  attention  toward  man,  soienoe 
is  obliged  to  recognize  a  new  class  and  a  characteristically  (li- 
ferent ordering  of  facts.  Judgments  of  worth  in  morals  and 
art  are  facts.  The  ethical  and  sesthetical  development  of  man, 
in  his  progressively  complicated  reaction  upon  a  physical  en- 
vironment which  he  is  himself  moulding  in  accordance  with 
ethical  and  sesthetical  sentiments  and  ideas,  is  a  fact.  Reli- 
gion itself  is  a  stupendous  fact.  That  man  believes,  feels, 
prays,  conducts  his  life  an  though  the  product  of  his  religioas 
imaginings  and  reflective  thinking  were  a  Reality,  is  a  fact 
That  he  has  been  profoundly  influenced  in  his  scientific  de- 
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▼elopment  by  religion  is  also  matter  of  indisputable  historical 
tmih  which  requires  an  explanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  is  obliged  to  discover  and  regard 
in  its  own  interests,  the  very  facts  with  which  science  is  called  to 
deal.  How  shall  man  so  know  the  nature  of  the  Spiritual  Pre- 
sence he  so  vaguely  feels,  or  dimly  suspects,  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  practical  adjustments  which  his  religious  conscious- 
ness desires  and  needs  ?  How  shall  the  cultured  and  reflective 
mind  so  conceive  of  God  as  worthily  to  believe  in,  worship,  and 
serve  Him?  Nay  I  How  shall  the  atheist  or  the  dogmatic 
agnostic  deny  or  doubt  the  Being  of  a  God,  without  knowing 
what  he  is  doubting  or  denying  ?  To  all  such  inquiries  there 
is  only  one  and  essentially  the  same  answer  possible :  man 
must  somehow  find  God  implicated  in  \^e  facts  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. Indeed,  it  is  the  effort  to  construct  this  general 
&ct  into  the  form  of  a  rational  and  defensible  system,  by  the 
use  of  scientific  methods,  which  religion  itself  makes  in  its  at- 
tempt to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  science,  or  else — 
which  is  better — to  come  to  some  terms  of  a  common  under- 
standing, satisfactory  to  both.  Science  and  religion  must, 
then,  both  be  free  to  consider  the  same  phenomena  from  their 
respective  points  of  view,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  ends  to 
which  they  are  especially  committed.  But,  unless  the  soul  of 
man  is  to  be  divided  against  itself,  and  even  unless  the  Uni- 
verse is  to  be  left  two-faced  and  incapable  of  ministering  the 
satisfiictions  which  her  own  more  advanced  chUdren  crave, 
soienee  and  religion  must  strive  for  terms  of  honorable  truce 
and  rational  agreement. 

At  first  sight,  the  Methods  of  science  and  religion  seem  even 
more  diverse  and  antagonistic  than  are  the  aims  of  the  two. 
If  by  '^science"  is  meant  only  the  classification  of  definite 
groups  of  facts,  their  treatment  by  experimental  and  statistical 
tests,  and  the  expression  of  their  unifonn  relations  in  some 
matiiematical  term,  then  religion  can  make  little  use  of  the 
**  scientific  method."    Its  beliefs  cannot  be  examined  or  estab- 
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lisbed,  its  sentiments  cannot  have  their  value  tested,  or  iti 
practices  be  justified  or  reprobated  by  use  of  such  means.  But 
the  psychological  sciences  generally,  and  the  biological  sciences 
in  large  part,  can  make  very  little  progress  by  strict  adherence 
to  so  narrowly  confined  a  scientific  method.  Especially  in 
those  studies  of  man  where  his  value-judgments,  his  ethical, 
SBsthetical,  and  religious  feelings,  and  his  more  or  less  trans- 
cendent ideals,  play  so  important  a  part,  such  a  method  seems 
almost  wholly  out  of  place.  It  is  certainly  very  unproductiYe 
of  the  desired  results.  It  does  not  discover,  or  illumine,  or  ex- 
plain the  facts  of  experience. 

To  admit  thus  much,  however,  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
admitting  a  complete  difference,  much  less  an  antagonism,  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  with  respect  to  the  methods  which 
they  tliink  it  right  to  employ.  It  does,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  it  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  these  two  truths :  (1)  that 
religion  itself  is  not  a  science,  but  a  form  of  life,  and  thus 
more  akin  to  art  and  to  the  realm  of  conduct  than  to  science; 
and  (2)  that,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  the  science  of 
religion  (see  pp.  10^.),  such  a  science  belongs  rather  to  die 
psychological  and  historical  than  to  the  scientific  studies  in 
this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  more  generous, 
profoundly  true,  and  comprehensive  conception  of  method, 
science  and  religion  are  at  one ;  as,  indeed,  the  end  at  which 
both  are  aiming  is  not  essentially  different,  much  less  antago- 
nistic. This  end  is  a  harmonious  system  of  conceptions  and  be- 
liefs which  shall  interpret  satisfactorily  the  totality  of  human 
experience;  and  the  method  of  approaching  so  exalted  and 
distant  a  conclusion  of  human  endeavor  is  the  disciplined  ose 
of  all  the  rational  powers,  in  subjection  to  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  man's  evolution  in  history. 

There  are,  however,  two  respects  in  which  grave  misappre- 
hensions of  the  nature  of  both  science  and  religion  are  current; 
and  these  misapprehensions  are  productive  of  misconceptions 
concerning  the  more  active  relations  of  the  two,  and  of  mis- 
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chieyouB  practice  in  conducting  such  relations.  Of  these  the 
&8t  has  already  (pp.  866^.)  been  indicated  and  treated  with 
some  detail.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  propriety  in  differenc- 
ing the  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  human  mind  toward 
Science  and  Religion  as  Knowledge  and  Faith,  respectively ; 
but  these  very  attitudes  of  mind  are,  when  subjected  to  psy- 
chological analysis,  found  to  be  essentially  interdependent,  be- 
cause involving  identical  factors,  rather  than  mutually  ex- 
clusive. And  both  knowledge  and  faith  are  involved  in  the 
methods  of  both  science  and  religion.  The  latter  says,  it  is 
tnie :  ^^  Believe,  have  faith,  and  you  will  be  religiously  right ; 
you  shall  be  saved.'*  The  former  reiterates  the  exhorta- 
tions :  *^  Observe,  test,  experiment,  prove,  until  you  know 
and  know  just  what  you  know ;  and  only  thus  can  you  be 
scientifically  right.*'  Only  thus,  we  might  add  (and  even 
scarcely  thus,  as  our  present  experience  is  rapidly  showing) 
can  science  escape  the  perdition  to  which  each  age  condemns 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  preceding  ag^,  as  ^*  the  tri- 
umphfij  march  "  of  scientific  discoveries  continues  in  human 
history.  But  to  observe,  to  test,  to  prove — albeit  by  methods 
that  accord  with  its  characteristic  qualities  as  a  universal  and 
essential  form  of  human  experience — the  beliefs,  conceptions, 
and  conclusions  of  the  religious  consciousness,  is  an  exhorta- 
tion which  the  student  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion must  certainly  heed.  And  there  is  no  form  of  the  chemico- 
physical,  biological,  or  psychological  sciences,  that  has  not  its 
peculiar  beliefs  and  methods ;  and  these  constantly  demand  that 
critical  revision  which  is  always  indispensable  to  any  kind  of 
scientific  progress.^ 

With  respect  to  the  faith  which  is  common  and  fundamental 
to  both  science  and  religion  we  may  affirm  that,  in  their  naive 
and  normal  epistemology  and  metaphysics,  they  are  bound  to- 
getiier  with  a  tie  that  can  never  be  loosened  or  broken ;  for 

1  For  the  detailed  exposition  of  this  statement  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  author's  Philosophy  of  Knowledge. 
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this  tie  is  perpetually  woven  anew  by  the  native  and  ewentiil 
activities  of  the  human  mind.  Science  and  religion  have  boft 
an  indestructible  confidence,  which  is  begotten  by  the  eve^ 
living  generative  activity  of  reason  itself,  in  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  somehow  to  reach  Reality.  Neither  ever  really 
believes,  or  can  possibly  believe, — whatever  extriemes  of  phe- 
nomenalism or  agnosticism  either  may  profess  to  adopt, — that 
its  work  is  done  with  the  constructing  of  purely  imaginary  rq> 
resentations  or  shadow-pictures  of  the  real  Being  of  the 
World ;  or  that  its  results  have  only  the  value  of  logically  con- 
sistent and  sesthetically  pleasing  systems  of  conceptions,  or 
abstract  mathematical  formulas  setting  forth  the  relations  of 
mere  phenomena.  And  if  science  and  religion  fall  into  conten- 
tion,— the  more  confidently,  the  more  bitterly  and  scornfully 
they  contend,— each  believes  that  t^  at  least,  has  some  sort  of 
grasp  upon  the  truth  respecting  the  real  nature  and  actual 
relation  of  the  objects  over  which  the  contention  ia  waged. 
Both  science  and  religion  assume  that  Reality,  aa  somehow 
implicated  in  human  experienx^e,  may  be  known, — that  It  is, 
and  What  it  is.  Neither  can  be  consistently  agnostic  and  still 
maintain  the  strife.  For  all  argument,  as  well  as  all  inquiiy 
and  research,  whether  in  the  interests  of  so-called  science  or  of 
so-called  I'eligion,  necessarily  assumes  a  common  ground  of 
reason,  the  common  property  both  of  man  and  of  the  Being  of 
the  World. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  phenomena  observable  in 
the  complicated  mental  life  of  the  present  age  is  the  agreement 
of  certain  theologians,  whose  views  and  methods  are  most  un- 
scientific, and  of  certain  ^^  scientists  "  whose  religious  concep- 
tions and  opinions  are  most  meagre,  if  not  completely  negative, 
in  the  epistemological  proposition  that  both  science  and  reli- 
gion should  renounce  all  ontological  pretensions.  Hence  the 
practical  proposal  that  each  shall  refrain  from  coming  upon 
the  domain  of  the  other,  in  deference  to  their  common  belief 
in,  and  awe  toward,  the  Unknowable  !    But  if  there  were  no 
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prootioal  interests  to  interfere  with  such  a  truce,  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  human  reason  makes  its  maintenance  quite  impos- 
sible. Science  and  religion,— springing,  as  they  so  largely  do, 
from  common  sources  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race, — can 
never  be  reconciled  on  the  basis  of  a  confession  of  dogmatic 
and  uncritical  agnosticism.  Science  and  religion  will  con- 
tinue to  assert,  each  its  own  rights,  and  the  validity  of  its  ovm 
point  of  view,  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  own  conclusions, 
and  to  contend  with  each  other,  until  both  come  to  under- 
stand how  their  faiths  and  their  cognitions  converge  upon  the 
same  One  Ultimate  Reality,  seen  in  dim  and  fragmentary 
fashion  by  both,  but  by  both  seen  truly,  from  different  points 
of  view. 

Another  important  consideration  which  serves  to  harmonize 
the  methods  and  the  conclusions  of  science  and  religion  is 
this:^ — the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  rests  upon  experi- 
mental data.  Both  may,  therefore,  rightly  provide  and  urge 
the  method  of  experimental  investigation,  the  testing  by  trial 
of  the  different  claims  to  learn  the  truth.  Religion,  as  an  in- 
dubitable experience,  constantly  brings  to  man's  attention  a 
new  order  of  facts,  which  do  not  lie  wholly  within  the  spheres 
covered  by  his  sensuous  life,  his  scientific  generalizations,  or 
even  his  ethical  and  eesthetical  sentiments.  Among  them  are 
the  phenomena  of  religious  conversion,  of  the  so-called  **  in- 
tuition of  God"  and  its  alleged  mystical  apprehension  of  a 
non-sensuous  Reality ;  there  are,  besides,  certain  unique  judg- 
ments of  religious  values,  the  conception  of  the  religious  ideal 
with  its  supreme  worth,— and,  indeed,  the  whole  experience  of 
so-called  religious  faith.  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  ex- 
periences with  regard  to  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  Being 
of  the  World,  and  of  man's  relations  to  this  Being,  science  is, 
in  its  own  interests,  as  clearly  bound  to  candor,  patience,  char- 
ity, and  sympathy,  as  is  religion,  in  its  turn,  when  seeking  the 
help  of  science  in  the  interpretation  and  better  understanding 
of  these  same  experiences.     ^^  Sui*ely,*'  says  the  late  Professor 

27 
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J.  P.  Cooke,^  ^^  science  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  excesses 
of  theorists  than  is  religion  for  the  crimes  of  bigots."  And 
the  same  author  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  internal  evidences 
(or  considerations  based  directly  upon  experience)  of  religion 
are  similar  to  the  credentials  of  physical  science.' 

The  Satisfactions  of  science  and  religion  certainly  differ  pro- 
foundly ;  but  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  much  less  in 
necessary  opposition  to  each  other.  Undoubtedly,  the  satisfao- 
tions  of  science  are  chiefly  intellectual  and  practical  by  way  of 
promoting  the  physical  comfort  and  advance  of  mankind; 
while  the  satisfactions  of  religion  are  largely  sentimental  (in 
the  higher  meaning  of  this  word),  and  practical  in  promoting 
those  comforts  and  improvements  of  man's  condition  which 
are  customarily  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  his  spiritual  nature. 

Here  again,  however,  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two.     Religion,  as  well  as  science,  has  been  found 

iRdigion  and  Chemiatry,  p.  295. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  324.  This  view  ia  certainly  much  saner  than  that  of  Brinton, 
for  example,  who  makes  the  extravagant  statement:  "There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  two  (namely,  scienoe 
and  religion).  They  arise  in  totally  different  tracts  of  the  human  mind; 
Science  from  the  conscious.  Religion  from  the  sub-  or  unconscious  inteDi- 
genoe."  (Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,  231/.)  It  would  be  difficult 
to  unite  more  psychological  misconceptions  and  errors  within  the  limits 
of  so  few  and  brief  sentences;  but  the  view  advocated  by  the  same  writer 
in  Chapters  II  and  III  of  his  work  on  *  *  The  Religious  Sentiment "  is  mudi 
nearer  the  truth.  In  this  connection  it  is.,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  refer 
to  the  two  views — the  earlier  and  the  later — of  another  writer  (RotnsDes) 
who  approached  this  subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  In  his 
"  Candid  Examination  of  Theism, "  Romanes  makes  the  interestizig  but  hope- 
less endeavor  to  establish  what  he  calls  a  "metaphysical  teleology,"  that 
shall  lie  quite  out  of  the  range  of  those  antagonisms  from  phymcal  scieoee 
which  contest  the  current  teleologies.  But  in  his  posthumous  work  (Though 
on  Religion,  p.  40)  he  concludes:  ''Science,  then,  is  essentially  a  depart- 
ment of  thought  having  exclusive  reference  to  the  Proximate.  .  .  .  Reli- 
gion, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  department  of  thought  having  no  less  exduiivQ 
reference  to  the  intimate. ''  From  this  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "ack/M 
and  religion  really  have  no  point  of  logical  contact.'' 
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to  haye  its  sources  in  intellectual  curiosity ;  its  objects,  like 
those  posited  or  discovered  by  science,  are  products  of  the 
same  imaginative  and  thinking  faculties  ;  its  conclusions  must 
somehow  be  brought  into  harmony  with  other  rational  develop- 
ments ;  and  its  most  fundamental  principle,  or  supreme  postu- 
late, is  a  certain  theory  of  Reality.  Thus  at  the  moment  when 
man's  religious  consciousness  assumes  the  attitude  of  reflection 
— and  especially  of  sceptical  and  critical  reflection — toward  its 
own  beliefs,  feelings,  and  deeds  of  will,  the  demand  becomes 
imperative  that  some  satisfaction  shall  be  furnished  to  his  in- 
tellectual powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that 
science  is  independent  of,  or  is  only  slightly  influenced  by,  the 
points  of  view,  postulates,  axioms,  and  ideals,  that  have  their 
origin  and  support  in  SBsthetical  and  ^uo^i-ethical  feelings,  is 
plainly  erroneous.  The  most  purely  physical  of  the  particular 
sciences  are  constantly  giving  the  preference  to  conceptions 
and  presuppositions  which  have  a  quite  inadequate  foundation 
in  indisputable  facts ;  that  is  deemed  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  which  is  commended  by  the  preferential  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind  for  what  seems  to  it  fair,  orderly,  sublime,  or  in 
accordance  with  its  love  and  admiration  for  system  and  unity. 
In  truth,  all  the  most  fruitful  conceptions  and  principles  of  the 
first  rank,  to  which  modern  science  clings  with  such  persist- 
ency, partake  largely  of  these  more  purely  sdsthetical  and  sen- 
timental characteristics.^ 

The  Benefits  to  mankind  of  science  and  of  religion  are 
partly  identical,  partly  supplementary  of  one  another,  and 
partly,  for  a  time  at  least,  apparently  opposed.  How  the  two 
have  sometimes  cooperated,  and  sometimes  conflicted,  in  pro- 
moting the  industrial  and  political  development  of  the  race, 
has  already  been  briefly  discussed.  That  the  larger  interests, 
both  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual,  demand  the  perpetuation 
6f  both  forms  of  development, — ^the  scientific  and  the  religious, 

1  See  Chapter  XVII  in  the  Philoeophy  of  Knowledge,  on  "The  Ethical 
and  Aeethetical  'Momenta'  of  Knowledge." 
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— ^no  one  who  knows  human  nature  worthily  or  can  read  aright 
the  plainest  truths  of  liistory,  is  permitted  to  call  in  questioii. 
Better  &r  that  both  should  continue  in  a  state  of  perpetual  r&> 
monstrance  against  each  other's  encroachments,  and  even  of 
increasing  strife  over  the  same  territory,  than  that  either 
should  succeed  in  suppressing  or  extinguishing  the  other. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  where  eternal  warfare 
is  better  than  the  complete  triumph  of  either  combatant. 

For  illustration  of  the  relations  in  which  these  two  develop- 
ments stand  to  each  other,  when  considered  as  interdependent 
reactions  of  the  human  spirit  upon  its  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment, history  furnishes  abundant  material.  These  rek- 
tions  are,  indeed,  constantly  changing  with  the  changing  con- 
tent of  both  science  and  religion,  with  the  altered  spirit  d 
the  age,  and  with  the  changing  interests,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  both  forms  of  development.  In  the  adjustment 
of  their  differences,  neither  science  nor  religion  is  wont  to  keep 
wholly  free  from  serious  defects,  mistaken  positions,  and  &be 
assertions.  Neither  can  clear  itself  of  the  charge  of  too  fre- 
quent resort  to  illegitimate  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  and 
of  the  display  of  a  spirit  which  is  neither  truly  scientific  nor 
purely  religious. 

The  most  customary  relations  of  science  and  religion  may 
be  summarized  under  three  heads  :  (1)  The  earlier  and  m(»e 
naive  conditions  in  which  religion  is  the  patron  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  beginnings  of  certain  forms  of  science ;  (2)  the 
relations  of  antagonism,  in  which  religion  and  science  find 
their  positions  irreconcilable  and  even  hostile,  and  their  practi- 
cal interests  divergent  or  incompatible;  (8)  the  relations  of 
readjustment  and  progressive  reconcilement,  during  which  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  (and  customarily,  both)  makes  com- 
promises ;  and  thus  a  higher  unity  of  opinion  and  of  practical 
effort  is,  at  least  temporarily,  brought  about. 

These  historical  relations  are  only  the  expression  of  the  un- 
changing psychological  relations. 
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The  earliest  history  of  both  developments  discloses  religion 
as  the  patron  and  promoter  of  those  rude  beginnings  of  science 
which  actually  exist.  This  is  particularly  true  of  such  ancient 
civilizations  as  those  of  Egypt,  China,  Babylonia ;  but  it  is  also 
true  of  the  more  modem  developments  in  India,  '^  Old  Japan,^' 
and  MedisBval  Europe.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  this  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  *^  The  chief  motive  in  the  development  of  astron- 
omy in  the  Euphrates  Valley,"  says  Jastrow,*  "  was  the  belief 
that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  portended  some- 
thing that  was  important  for  men  to  know/'  Knowledge  on 
this  subject  it  was  thought  could  be  discovered  from  the  gods 
through  the  seer  or  priest.  Of  medicine  also,  the  same  author- 
ity says :  ^  **  There  is  indeed  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
which  so  persistently  retains  its  connection  with  religious  be- 
liefs among  all  peoples  of  antiquity  as  the  one  which  to-day  is 
regarded  as  resting  upon  a  materialistic  basis."  But  the  study 
of  the  planets  and  stars  as  omens  by  the  Babylonians  resulted 
in  their  zodiacal  system  and  in  considerable  knowledge  as  to 
Uie  science  of  meteorology.  Therapeutics  and  surgery,  as  de- 
pendent upon  anatomy,  were  largely  the  outcome  of  the  dissec- 
tions made  by  the  augurs  and  of  the  semi-religious  interest  in 
the  construction  and  habits  of  the  lower  animals.  Among  the 
Romans  the  foundations,  not  only  of  political  science,  but  also 
of  the  writing  of  history  and  of  the  divisions  of  time,  were  all 
of  a  religious  character.  The  state-records  were  nothing  less 
than  the  tables  on  which  the  Pontifex  Maximus  announced  all 
the  *^  divine  services,"  or  transactions  in  honor  of  the  gods, 
which  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  periods  of  antagonism  and  strife  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, the  faults  and  mistakes — as  has  already  been  said — al- 
most without  exception,  belong  to  both  parties.  Religion  is 
naturally  and  of  necessity  conservative  ;  and  during  the  greater 

1  Retigion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  356/. 
s  nrid.,  p.  246. 
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portion  of  the  past  history  of  the  race,  it  rather  than  soienoe 
has  been  in  control  of  the  governments  of  the  nations,  and  of 
the  hearts  and  practical  allegiance  of  the  people.  Owing  to 
this  essentially  conservative  character  of  religion,  especially 
where  it  has  developed  an  elaborate  creed  involving  fixed  opin- 
ions on  problems  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  a  close-fitting 
moral  code  and  ritual  which  are  made  the  necessary  conditions 
of  moral  esteem  and  of  social  privileges,  scepticism  becomes 
for  science  and  philosophy  the  necessary  means  of  their  devel- 
opment; revolt  becomes  the  only  practical  expedient.  Reli- 
gion may  always  plead  the  excuse  of  the  incomparable  worth 
and  far-reaching  extent  of  the  interests  which  it  is  obligated 
to  guard.  But  science  may  rightly  claim  that,  so  long  as  it 
observes  its  own  limitations  and  remains  faithful  to  its  legiti- 
mate work,  it  is  the  possessor  witiiin  its  own  realm  of  a  more 
exact  knowledge  than  religion  can  secure ;  and  also  of  the 
power  and  the  obligation  to  convey  certain  blessings  to  man- 
kind which  religion  is  powerless  to  bestow.  And  without  doabt 
Lotze  was  in  the  right  when  he  said :  ^  ^'  Theological  learning 
on  the  one  side,  and  irreligious  natural  science  on  the  other, 
should  not  assert  that  they  have  exact  knowledge  about  so 
very  much  which  they  neither  do  know  nor  can  know.'* 

But  neither  in  the  individual  nor  in  the  race  can  these  two 
forms  of  human  life  and  human  development  remain  in  a  per- 
manent condition  of  antagonism.  Such  a  condition  is  psycho- 
logically unsatisfactory  and  untenable.  The  man  of  science 
has  no  less  his  need  of  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  prac- 
tical adjustments  toward  the  Object  of  religion  ;  the  religioos 
man,  who  will  also  be  rational,  has  need  to  know  the  facts  and 
laws  which  science  is  constantiy  discovering.  These  facts  and 
laws  define  for  him  more  clearly  the  nature  of  this  Object, 
and  of  himself  in  relation  to  this  Object.  The  scientific  man  and 
the  religious  man  is  one  and  the  same  human  being — seeking 
that  blend  of  faith  and  knowledge  which  shall  appropriately 

1  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  154. 
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dotlie  ihe  world  of  his  experience.  And  when  the  Spirit  of 
the  Time  becomes  divided  against  itself, — religion  against  sci- 
ence and  science  against  religion, — the  Spirit  of  Humanity,  to 
which  all  times  belongs  cannot  be  permanently  satisfied  with 
such  a  condition  of  diviBion  and  strife.  The  ZeitgeUt  must 
effect  some  kind  of  interior  reconcilement,  in  concession  to  the 
spiritaal  unity  of  mankind. 

Such  reconcilement  cannot,  however,  take  place  by  way  of 
the  proposal  to  relegate  science  and  religion  to  distinct  depart- 
ments of  human  life  and  human  endeavor ;  nor  by  excluding 
the  service  of  either  wholly  from  the  interests  represented  by 
the  other.  When  such  a  proposal  is  disguised  under  the  form 
of  a  radical  distinction  between  theology,  or  the  metaphysics 
of  religion,  and  religion  as  feeling  and  life,  it  is  no  less  unavail- 
ing. For  as  our  psychological  analysis  has  sufficiently  shown, 
there  is  really  no  such  experience  as  religion  without  theology 
(or  Gk>d-doctrine) ;  and  all  religious  experience,  from  its  lowest 
to  its  highest  grade,  involves  either  a  naive  or  a  reasoned 
metaphysics, — in  brief,  some  theory  of  Reality  and  of  man's 
relations  to  Reality. 

Nor  can  the  required  reconcilement  take  place  by  either  sci- 
ence or  religion  surrendering  those  essential  points  of  view, 
and  those  fundamental  truths,  which  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  progressive  life  of  the  two.  Neither 
party  to  this  strife  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  end  it  by 
committing  suicide,  after  the  Chinese  fashion,  at  the  threshold 
of  its  adversary.  Scarcely  more  reasonable  or  hopeful  is  the 
effort  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  strife  by  becoming  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  interests  represented  by  both  parties  to  it. 

A  psychologically  satisfactory  reconcilement  may  take  place 
between  science  and  religion  by  the  common  discovery  that 
they  have  misunderstood  each  other's  positions,  in  such  manner 
that  there  has  really  been  no  valid  ground  for  their  antago- 
nisms. Reconcilement  by  reciprocal  apologies  would  then  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  end  of  the  strife.     Or,  again,  either  science 
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or  religion  may  discover  and  admit  its  error,  aocept  the  tnidi 
of  the  other,  and  begin  anew  the  task  of  eooperating  in  the 
disooyeiy  and  proof  of  the  one  truths  in  the  acceptance  of  which 
both  can  unite.  Such  a  form  of  reconcilement  by  the  sur- 
render of  one  party  to  the  strife  has  been  as  common  in 
this,  as  in  every  kind  of  warfare.  But  best  of  all  is  the 
result  of  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  wiien 
both,  taking  pains  to  discover  and  reject  their  own  enoneoiis 
and  irrelevant  conceptions  and  conclusions,  unite  upon  soms 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  truth  which  both  can  accept 
Reconcilement,  at  least  for  a  time,  then  takes  place  by  way  of 
a  voluntary  and  reasonable  compromise. 

No  more  instructive  and  graphic  picture  of  the  essential 
meaning  and  value  of  this  ^^  unceasing  battle  of  opinion  '*  is 
possible  than  that  afforded  by  the  conflict  of  science  and  reli- 
gion over  the  modem  theory  of  evolution.  The  scientific  ez- 
position  of  the  enormous  collection  of  data  now  made  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  establishing  any  one  of  the  scores  of  partio- 
ular  theories  ^diich  have  been  put  forth  during  the  last  half- 
century  ;  and  it  now  seems  certain  that  contributing  elements 
from  them  all  will  have  to  be  combined  with  new  inductions 
and  deductions,  in  order  to  frame  a  half-adequate  conceptioQ 
of  Nature's  complicated  processes  in  carrjring  onward  the  li& 
of  the  World.  So  mysterious  and  complex  is  the  Ultimate 
Reality.  Meantime,  science  has  profoundly  and  beneficially 
influenced  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
of  His  relations  to  the  world ;  and  it  has  also  given  to  religion 
new  and  improved  conceptions  of  man's  origin  and  destiny. 
But  it  ought  also  to  be  apparent  that  it  is  the  religious  view 
of  the  world  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  compelling  science  to 
recognize  the  presence  in  Nature  of  a  unitary  ordering  and 
guiding  Force,  and  the  necessity  of  conceiving  iim  Force  ss 
Will  and  Mind.  It  is  also  the  religious  experience  which  is 
emphasizing,  even  in  scientific  circles,  the  value,  for  his  histoii- 
cal  uplifting  above  the  level  of  the  lower  animals,  of  man's 
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MOfloiouB  ideals,  and  of  his  striving,  under  Divine  inspiration 
and  guidance,  to  realize  them. 

Recurring  to  a  point  of  view  already  familiar,  we  may  the 
more  clearly  see  that  the  ideal  and  ethically  correct  relations 
of  science  and  religion  are  those  of  a  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  which 
seeks  the  one  truth  by  whatever  ways  to  be  attained,  and 
which  makes  practical  use  of  this  truth  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. In  the  possession  and  use  of  this  spirit,  science  and 
religion,  however  different  they  may  choose  to  be  in  their 
aims,  methods,  satisfactions,  and  darling  interests,  are  at  one. 
Both  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  final  truth ;  both  feel  the  obli- 
gation to  be  animated  with  a  purpose,  which  from  tiie  ethical 
and  aesthetical  points  of  view,  is  essentially  the  same.  And  as 
they  appear  before  the  final  court  of  adjudication,  where  Rea- 
son sits  as  the  Supreme  Judge  (the  Logos  **  that  enlighteneth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world  "),  both  take  the  same  solemn 
oath : — ^Namely,  **  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
bat  the  trutii,** — God,  the  Source  of  ail  Truth,  being  their 
helper. 

In  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  happiness,  in  accordance  with 
this  spiritual  unity  of  man,  science  and  religion  must  continue 
to  serve,  in  different  ways,  a  common  service.  With  respect 
to  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World  that 
which  Eucken^  declares  to  be  true  in  one  case  is  true  in  all 
cases :  ^  The  prevalent  religion  is  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  ancient  mental  picture  of  Nature/'  The  modern  develop- 
ments of  science  have,  without  doubt,  profoundly  influenced 
the  religious  conceptions  of  God,  of  man's  origin  and  destiny, 
and  of  God's  relations  to  the  world.  But  the  current  view 
that  this  influence  has  been  destructive  of  the  possibility  of 
framing  any  scientifically  tenable  conceptions  of  '^  the  Super- 
natural,*' of  Revelation,  Miracle,  etc.,  and  of  the  Immanence 
and  Transcendency  of  a  Personal  God,  is,  in  our  judgment 
mistaken. 

1  Der  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Religion,  p.  23 
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Nor  can  we  think  that  the  physical  and  uatoial  scieiioes 
have  been  retarded  or  injured  by  the  di£BcaltieB  which  reUgion 
has  persistently  and  even  passionately  thrown  in  their  way, 
whenever  they  have  tried  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man  with  a 
merely  scientific  description  of  the  nature  and  ordering  of  the 
processes  which  it  is  their  business  to  investigate.  The  theo- 
retical demand  that  these  processes  should  be  referred  by  re- 
flective thinking  to  some  such  common  ground  as  shall  satisfy 
the  rational  beliefs,  the  sesthetical,  ethical,  and  religious  feel- 
ings, and  the  needs  of  the  practical  life  to  which  the  religious 
interests  correspond,  is  no  injustice  to  science.  On  the  coih 
trary,  religion  perpetually  forces  upon  science,  in  the  interests 
of  the  most  important  value-judgments,  a  certain  rational  cau- 
tion and  reserve  before  those  profound  and  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  have  to  do  with  the  ultimate  causes  of  man^s  exist- 
ence and  the  final  goal  of  his  endeavor.  And  when  the  student 
of  science  feels  coming  over  him,  the  spirit  of  reverence  be- 
fore the  mystery  of  Nature,  and  the  mystery  of  human  life 
and  human  destiny,  he,  too,  is  the  subject  of  a  religious  expeii- 
ence.  It  is  the  call  from  the  depths  of  his  spirit  to  ^^  square 
himself  "  with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  whose  being  and  nature  cao- 
not  be  discovered  or  estimated  by  mathematical  and  mechaDical 
appliances,  or  expressed  in  terms  of  exact,  scientific  formulas. 
Thus  the  sincere  and  truly  devout  student  of  science  may  do 
God's  service  to  his  fellow  men.  And  when  accused  of  im- 
piety or  neglect  of  religion  by  a  bigoted  ecclesiasticism  he  may 
reply  with  the  words  of  the  prelate  Karl  Gerlock : — 

'^  I  rue  no  path  on  which  my  spirit  entered 
In  ecience^s  seryice  solemnly  and  deep. 


f 


Who  seeks  aright  alone  aright  is  finding; 

I  rue  it  not,  I  rue  it  not.  ^* 

But  the  history  of  man's  religious  development  shows  us  s 
yet  more  interior  form  of  this  psychological  truth.  For  know- 
ledge, or  science,  in  religion  grows  in  essentially  the  samd 
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manner  as  knowledge  and  science  in  all  other  kinds  of  human 
deyelopment.  The  earlier  stages  are  those  in  which  the  germs 
of  knowledge  are  given  in  obscure  and  unintelligible  forms  of 
feeling,  in  the  half-blind  play  of  phantasy  and  imagination,  and 
in  the  doing  of  deeds  whose  motives  are  not  recognized  and 
whose  import  is  by  no  means  clearly  conceived.  This  is  the 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  reUgious  knowledge  where  mythology 
plays  so  important  and  controlling  a  part.  In  every  form  of  de- 
velopment, however,  humanity  is  obliged  to  pass  slowly  through, 
or  linger  long  in,  this  stage.  Here  race-temperament,  and  its 
reactions  upon  tiie  various  forms  of  stimuli  afforded  by  the 
changes  in  tiie  environment,  are  the  chief  conditioning  factors 
which  demand  consideration.  The  practical  Romans  never 
developed  any  science  of  their  gods,  or  of  man's  relations 
toward  the  gods.  The  Chinese  have  never,  except  in  the  sin- 
gle and  relatively  unimportcmt  instance  of  Kong  Tse,  gone 
beyond  a  purely  practical  and  unsentimental  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  their  own  religious  experiences.  Quite  other- 
wise has  been  the  case  with  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  Brah- 
manism  was  not  satisfied  with  that  mythological  and  practical 
view  of  tiie  gods,  and  of  the  right  religious  life,  which  is  taught 
in  the  Vedas.  The  speculative  tendencies  which  developed 
the  theory  of  the  Upanishads,  and  of  the  Vedantic  and  other 
schools  of  Hindu  religious  philosophy,  can  only  be  explained 
by  accepting  as  something  unaccountable,  but  given  (data) 
the  temperament  of  a  gifted  race. 

Above  all  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  however,  it  was  among 
the  Qreeks  that  the  use  of  the  highest  rational  powers  of  man 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  an  attempt  to  understand  the  sources, 
value,  and  significance,  of  man's  religious  experience.  With 
them,  as  everywhere,  the  stage  of  phantasy  and  feeling,  and 
the  activity  of  mythologizing,  preceded  the  attempts  at  knowl- 
edge and  science.  But  with  them,  early  and  vigorously,  con- 
ceptual thinking  and  philosophic  reflection  attempted  the  en- 
gaging but  difficult  task  of  reducing  to  rational  forms  the 
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experiences  of  men  with  the  gods  and  with  the  diyine  life  it 
the  soul.  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  how  scienei 
grew  up  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  this  most  gifted  race, 
in  connection  with  the  developments  of  the  artistic,  philosophi- 
cal, and  varied,  free  but  contentious  political  life  of  the  Oreek 
states. 

Judaism,  and  even  early  Christianity,  until  it  was  fortunately 
challenged,  quickened,  and  stimulated  by  Greek  thought,  wai 
satisfied  with  the  almost  exclusive  culture  of  the  practical  mk 
of  the  religious  life.  Especially  in  tiie  New-Testament  writ* 
ings  ascribed  to  the  names  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John, 
however,  the  theoretical  interests  and  the  demands  for  a  sdeii- 
tific  and  comprehensive  grasp  upon  the  essential  content  and 
universal  bearings  of  Christian  truth,  made  themselves  powe^ 
fully  felt.  For  this  science  of  the  religious  experience,  as  it 
had  begun  to  unfold  itself  in  the  Christian  community,  certain 
important  elements  had  already  formed  themselves  among  the 
writers  of  later  Judaism.  Of  these  Philo,  in  particular,  hid 
felt  the  intellectually  quickening  pulses  of  the  Greek  develop* 
ment  of  rational  and  reflective  thought. 

Christianity,  although  it  at  first,  as  has  just  been  said,  of- 
fered only  a  practical  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  reli- 
gion, by  way  of  an  invitation  to  accept  the  word  of  Jesus, 
share  his  faith  in  God  and  consciousness  of  sonship,  and  follow 
him  in  his  manner  of  life,  could  not,  on  account  of  its  very  es- 
sence, escape  the  necessity  of  submitting  itself  to  rational  in- 
quiry. For,  in  very  truth,  the  simple  demands  of  a  practical 
sort,  which  this  religion  makes,  involve  the  most  stupendous 
conceivable — ^however  concealed — system  of  metaphysical  be- 
liefs and  assumptions.  Stated  in  their  most  naive  form,  they 
amount  to  declaring  a  knowledge,  with  an  unshakable  and  not 
to  be  disputed  conviction,  that  the  Being  of  the  World,  on 
which  all  natural  phenomena  are  dependent  as  its  manifesta- 
tions, is,  indeed,  a  perfect,  gracious,  and  loving  Personal  Spirit 
who,  through  his  Divine  Son,  the  man  Jesus,  is  known  to  be 
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khe  Fatiier  and  Redeemer  of  all  mankind.  To  attribute  to 
Ohristianity  anything  less  than  this,  as  a  theory  of  Reality,  is 
totally  to  disregard  its  most  important  theoretical  claims  and 
practical  demands.  The  content  of  truth,  thus  naively  sum- 
marized, in  the  claims  of  so-called  primitive  Christianity,  was 
griyen  its  first  scientific  form  by  the  Christology  of  Paul  and 
the  Logos-doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Now  the  difficulties  met  by  the  Pauline  Christology  and  the 
Jobannine  Logos-doctrine,  from  the  beginning  of  their  promul- 
g^ation  until  now,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  strife  between 
bith  and  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  religion,  but,  the  rather, 
18  the  progressive  rendering  of  the  fuller  content  of  Christian 
Bxperience,  as  faith  and  life,  into  a  more  scientific  and  rational 
form.  In  Christianity,  therefore,  as  in  all  other  religions,  the 
same  two  truths  must  always  be  kept  in  view :  (1)  The  transi- 
tion from  the  imaginative,  practical,  and  historical,  to  the 
loientific  and  rational  form  is  a  progressive  affair, — a  develop- 
ment, for  the  individual  and  for  the  race ;  and  yet  (2)  through 
all  this  process  of  development,  the  effort  of  scientific  en- 
deavor is  to  recognize  what,  that  is  universal  and  eternal, 
oharacterizes  the  process.  In  all  this,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  religious  knowledge  is  never  merely  theoretical,  or 
exclusively  an  affair  of  intellect,  but  always  also  a  matter  of 
feeling  and  of  will. 

These  reflections  introduce  to  us  the  consideration  of  the 
relations  existing,  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  man,  between  philos- 
ophy and  religion.  For  the  conception  of  science  in  religion 
has  already  virtually  passed  over  into  the  sphere  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion.  But  here  the  present  task  may  be  treated 
very  lightly ;  for,  indeed,  the  entire  examination  upon  which 
we  are  engaged  deals  with  this  very  theme. 

Among  the  Romans  Cicero  made  an  effort  to  save  his 
countrymen  from  moral  degradation  and  disorder  by  introduc- 
ing them  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  fact,  from  the  time  when 
the  moral  and  social  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  set  in  apace, 
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until  the  time  when  Christianity,   with  its  control  OTertbe 
practical  life  and  its  stimulus  to  reflection  and  to  philosophiol 
discussion  under  the  rubric  of  theology,  came  to  dominate  tbe 
ancient  world,  philosophy  took  largely  the  purifying  and  con- 
soling work  of  religion  upon  itself.     During  the  seyeral  cen- 
turies just  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  it  was  chiefly  the 
study  of  philosophy  which  turned  men  of  thought  and  culture 
from  lives  of  vice  to  lives  of  virtue.     According  to  Seneca:' 
'*  To  follow  a  better  life,  than  the  common  herd  f '  *^  to  abjure 
luxurious  living ;"  '^  to  hold  by  a  sane  and  healthy  form  of  life;** 
"  to  seek  and  strive  earnestly  after  Virtue — ^that  is  Philosophy." 
Its  law  is  that  of  true  religion  :  '^  So  live  with  men  as  thou^ 
God  saw  ;  so  speak  with  God  as  though  men  heard.**    As  saje 
a  modem  writer : '  ^^  At  this  epoch  philosophy  was  a  kind  of 
religion  which  imposed  on  its  adepts  at  least  the  exterior  d 
virtue."     To  quote  again  from  Seneca  (Epis.,  lib.  II.  4):  "Phir 
losophy  forms  and  fashions  the  mind,  disposes  the  life,  roles 
the  actions,  demonstrates  what  ought  to  be  done  and  whit 
ought  not  to  be  done,  sits  at  the  helm  and  guides  one  through 
the  channels  of  life's  fluctuating  stream."    Even  the  Epicurean 
definition  affirmed  that   ^^  Philosophy  is  an  active   prindjde 
which  aims  at  securing  Happiness  by  Reason  and  Discussion." 
Among  the  writers  of  this  entire  period  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  who  so  blended  philosophy,  both  theoretical  and  practical 
with  religion,  as  did  Plutarch.^  In  the  interests  of  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  his  own  day  he  used  well  such  opportunities  as  he 
had  to  discourse  *  upon  that  theme  which  Goethe  has  called 
*^  most  essential  and  paramount," — namely,  ^'  the  eternal  coit 
flict  between  Atheism  and  Superstition," — in  a  way  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  a  rational  reconciliation  in  a  true  religion. 

t  Epist.,  lib.  I,  5;  8;  10. 

>  Martha,  Lee  Moralistes  sous  I'Empire  Romain,  p.  240/. 

>  Compare  Oakesmith,  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  passim;  and  espedaUyi 
chap.  IX. 

*  In  his  De  Superstitione. 
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The  problem  before  the  reflective  thinking  of  the  ancient 
world,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  theosophy  of  Judaism  or  the 
philosophy  of  Greek  origin,  was  how  worthily  to  conceive  of 
God  and  of  his  relations  to  man.  The  thinkers  of  the  age  saw 
that  the  Absoluteness  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  presence,  and 
the  identification  of  It  with  an  Ideal  and  Perfect  Goodness, 
must  be  retained,  substantially  as  the  truth  had  been  discovered 
by  the  most  profound  and  aspiring  of  the  thinkers  of  antiquity. 
Bat  this  Absoluteness  of  a  half-personal  Reason  must  also  be 
presented  in  such  relations  to  finite  personality  as  to  meet  the 
demands  and  serve  the  purposes  of  the  practical  and  emotional 
religious  life.  Then,  as  ever,  philosophy  presented  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transcendence  of  the  Divine  Being  in  a  way  power- 
fully to  stimulate,  and  g^atly  to  enrich,  the  ethical  ideals  and 
the  aesthetical  sentiments  of  the  thoughtful.  But  to  bring  this 
Divine  Being  near  to  men,  to  make  Him,  as  it  were,  immanent 
in  nature,  in  human  events,  and  in  the  souls  of  the  multitude 
of  men,  there  was  imperative  need  of  a  new  and  higher  form 
of  religious  experience.  This  need  Christianity  met,  as  it  had 
never  been  met  before,  and  has  never  otherwise  been  met  since, 
in  the  history  of  man's  religious  development.  God  as  the 
Father  of  all  men,  as  minute  and  tender  Providence,  as  pity- 
ing Redeemer,  and  as  ever-present  Spiritual  Comforter, — such 
18  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  which  Jesus  brought  to 
the  ancient  world. 

Bat  Christianity  itself  could  not  at  its  origin  escape,  and 
neither  now  nor  ever  can  escape,  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  make  its  conception  of  God  acceptable  to  the  reflective 
thinking  of  mankind.  Indeed,  its  very  existence  as  a  claimant 
to  be  the  universal,  and  in  some  vague  sense  of  the  word,  the 
** absolute''  religion,  involves  the  necessity  of  its  commerce 
with  philosophy.  The  earliest  of  a  perpetual  series  of  similar 
attempts  was  made  by  the  Christian  Apologists.  They  were 
Oreek  thinkers.  Their  reflections  resulted,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  in  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
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transcendencj  by  the  thinkers  of  the  Christian  Chorch ;  hot 
they  also  begat  the  attempt  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  experience,  which  brought  God  "  in 
Christ "  near  to  man,  and  indeed  made  Him  immanent  in  the 
soul  of  every  believer.  A  secondary  and  subordinate  result 
was  a  certain  adjustment  of  the  belief  in  the  creatiye  activity 
of  God  and  in  his  providential  care  and  forgiving  love,  and  d 
the  cult  of  the  Church,  to  the  views  adopted  by  tiie  effort  to 
reconcile  the  transcendence  with  the  immanence  of  Grod« 

Two  principal  metaphysical  doctrines  were  evolved  through 
this  process  of  elaborating  the  content  of  the  religious  expeii* 
ence  of  Christianity,  into  the  forms  of  dogma,  under  the  iDfln- 
ence  of  philosophy.  These  were  the  doctrine  of  Revelation 
and  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  tlie  Son  of  God.  The  philosophy 
of  the  transcendence  of  Divine  Being  made  necessary  a  more 
philosophical  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  revelation  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  this  had  important  effects  upon  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  revelation  in  particular.  On  the  one  hand,  it  made  more  diffi- 
cult the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  supreme  and  absolute  revealer 
of  God  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  brought  about  modifications  and 
extensions  of  this  very  doctrine.  For  these  modifications  the 
Greek  philosophy  of  the  first  three  Christian  centuries  prepared 
the  way.  The  thinkers  of  that  time  profoundly  felt  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  greatest  of  all  theological  problems.  As  a  wri- 
ter '  on  this  subject  affirms :  '^  A  transcendent  God  was  in 
himself  incommunicable  the  more  the  conception  of  His  tran- 
scendence was  developed,  the  stronger  was  the  necessity  for 
conceiving  of  the  existence  of  intermediate  links."  The  non- 
Christian  theology  had  thought  to  solve  this  problem  in  three 
principal  ways.  The  one  was  "a  survival  of  the  primitive 
panpsychism  "  (so  Hatch) ;  it  taught  the  belief  in  demons,  or 
intermediate  spirits,  inferior  to  God  but  superior  to  man.  An- 
other form  of  solution  hypostasized  abstract  conceptions  ;  such 

i  Hatch :  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Chiistba 
Church  [Hibbert  Lectures,  1888],  p.  245/. 
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as  the  Ideaiy  or  FonnB  of  Platonism,  and  the  Logai^  or  ReasoiiB 
of  Stoicism.  A  third  way  created  Distinctions  within  the 
Unitary  and  Transcendent  Essence  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Under  this  last  head  there  originated  a  metaphysical  doctrine 
which  designed  to  reconcile  the  transcendence  and  the  imma- 
nence of  God,  and  which  became  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
its  effect  upon  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  held  by  the  early 
Christian  Church.  This  doctrine  hypostasized  the  Logos,  the 
Divine  Reason^  or  Divine  Wisdom.  It  reached  its  most  infl«i- 
ential  and  culminating  form  in  Philo,  who,  if  it  is  true  thai 
only  *^  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  is  he  to  be  called  a  **  philosi^her  " 
when  dealing  with  the  Jewish  conceptions  as  developed  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  later  Rabbinical  writers,  drew  for 
his  thoughts  upon  the  two  principal  sources  of  his  age, — namely, 
the  Stoical  and  the  Neo-Platonic.  Both  the  principal  views, — 
(1)  that  the  Logos  is  evolved  from  God,  and  (2)  that  the 
Logos  was  created  by  God, — are  found  metaphorically  ex- 
pressed in  Philo.' 

But  none  of  these  solutions  of  the  great  problem  of  recon- 
ciliation was  satisfactory  to  the  thinkers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  As  to  how  the  transcendent  God  could  become  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  the  Savior  of  mankind,  and  as  to 
what  could  be  his  relations  to  his  Son  in  the  time  previous  to 
the  existence  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  the  whole  ancient  Church 
was  in  a  ferment  for  several  centuries.  '^  The  tentative  answers 
were  innumerable.''    How  the  desire  to  preserve  the  unity  of 

^On  the  one  hand,  the  Logos  is  spoken  of  as  the  "image"  (c/icc&r)  or 
shadow  (^kUl)j  or  reflexion,  or  outflow  as  from  a  Spring,  of  God.  See  De 
Sacrif.  Abel  et  Cain,  18;  De  decem  orac.  11;  De  mundi  opif.  6;  De  somn,  1, 
41 ;  Quod  det.  pot.  ins.  23.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Logos  is  the  Son, 
the  first  begotten,  of  God.  De  agric.  12;  De  confus.  ling.  28;  is  called 
Tcmftfe^f,  ibid.  14.  Sometimes  Wisdom  (De  profug.  20)  and  sometimes 
Knowledge  (de  ebriet.  8)  is  spoken  of  as  the  Mother  of  the  Logos.  On  the 
entire  subject  see  Hatch,  Ihid.,  Lectures  VII-IX;  Bigg,  The  Christian 
Flatonists  of  Alexandria;  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  I,  pp.  109)7.;  ^^ 
the  monographs  of  Siegfried,  Schiirer,  Dahne,  and  others. 

9Q 
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the  Dirine  essence,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain'tbe  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  Jesus,  led  to  the  theoiy  of  the  ete^ 
nal  generation  of  the  Logos,  whose  nature  came  to  be  Grod-like, 
not  by  partaking,  but  by  essence  («Ar(a),  it  belongs  to  tlie 
history  of  Christian  dogma  to  exhibit  in  detail.  But  all  this 
history,  as  well  as  tiie  entire  history  of  the  reflective  thinking 
of  man  upon  the  problems  offered  by  his  religious  experience, 
emphasizes  and  illustrates  the  psychological  truth  that  the 
sources  of  philosophy  are  largely  identical  with  those  out  of 
which  religion  develops  in  its  kindred  effort  to  frame  a  Tfaeoiy 
of  Reality  that  shall  satisfy  the  heart  and  will^  as  well  as  tiie 
intellect  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XVin 


ABT   AND   BBLIQION 


Art  differs  from  science  in  its  relation  to  man's  religious  life 
and  development  in  several  important  respects,  of  which  the 
following  two  are,  psychologically  considered,  the  most  influ- 
ential. First:  The  so-called  faculties,  or  forms  of  the  soul's 
functioning  which  Art  and  Religion  call  into  activity,  and  to 
which  their  objects  make  an  appeal,  are  more  nearly  identical 
than  are  those  concerned,  in  common,  with  the  development  of 
science  and  religion.  And,  second,  the  ideals  which  art  and 
religion  both  aim  to  set  forth  are  to  a  large  extent  similar  in 
origin  and  character,  or  even  identical.  In  a  word,  the  artis- 
tie  activities,  the  sesthetical  aspirations,  appreciations,  and 
ideals  of  human  nature  are  very  closely  akin  to  those  of  the 
religious  life.  On  the  other  hand,  to  identify  throughout 
the  artistic  and  the  religious  nature  and  development  of  man, 
whether  from  the  psychological  or  the  historical  point  of  view, 
(or  even,  for  that  matter,  from  the  ideal  point  of  view),  would 
misrepresent  the  facts  and  vitiate  our  conclusions.  Nor  can 
the  same  preference  be  given  to  art,  as  compared  with  science, 
in  its  friendly  and  helpful  relations  to  religion,  if  our  value- 
judgments  are  directed  toward  the  highest  of  the  aims,  the 
most  fundamental  of  the  faiths,  and  the  most  sublime  of  the 
conceptions  and  ideals,  of  certain  of  the  particular  sciences. 
Art,  religion,  and  science,  have  much  in  common  in  the  upper 
realms  of  human  experience. 

Among  the  forms  of  psychic  functioning  which  both  art 
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and  religion  call  forth  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  upon  which  the 
construction  of  th^r  Object  depends  for  its  excellence,  the 
imagination  is  preeminent.      Properly  speaking,  there  is  no 
form  of  human  knowledge,  or  growth  of  knowledge,  possible 
without  the  activity  of  both  the  reproductive  and  the  crea- 
tive imagination.     And  no  Other  form  of  knowledge  makes 
demands  severer,  and  even  more  impossible  of  complianee, 
upon  this  faculty  for  its  operations  within  the  realm  of  the  ncm- 
sensuous  and  invisible  real  world,  than  do  the  modem  chemico- 
physical  sciences.     But  art  and  religion  begin  by  requiring  the 
imagination  to  cut  itself  loose  from  the  ties  that  bind  it  to  the 
merely  sensuous  fact.     Both  at  once,  even  in  the  lowest  stages 
of  their  development,  appeal  directly  to  the  process  which  psy- 
chology recognizes  as  the  ^^  freeing  of  the  ideas  '*  from  their 
matter-of-fact  attachments,  and  which  it  calls  the  truly  ^^  crea- 
tive "  imagination.     Neither  art  nor  i*eligion  is  satisfied  with  that 
cool,  unidealizing  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  with  which  sci- 
ence aims  to  make  a  start.     The  exiiortation  of  the  mind  which 
wishes  to  approach  the  object  in  a  scientific  way,  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "Look  and  accurately  observe  the  mere  matter-of-fact; 
record  many  similar,  but  carefully  observed  facts  ;    exercise 
care  not  to  allow  the  fancy  to  insert  any  data  which  really  are 
not  there ;  and,  then,  if  the  warrant   seems  sufficient,  gene^ 
alize  and  even  speculate  as  to  the  uniform  sequences,  condi- 
tions, and  laws  of  the   observed  facts.'*     But  both  art  and 
religion,  by  a  leap  of  the  imagination  over  all  boundaries  of 
the  merely  sensuous,  assure  the  one  who  would  have  a  vision 
of  their  Object :  '*  If  you  do  not  see  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit, 
something  that  is  not  visible  from  the  merely  matter-of-fact 
point  of  view,  then  you  cannot  see  that  which  has  value  from 
our  point  of  view."     The  facts  appreciable  by  the  senses  can 
only  stir  the  awakened  soul  to  bring  forth  the  reed  objeet  from 
its  own  hidden  depths. 

This  office  of  the  creative  imagination  is  necessary  for  even 
the  lowest  and  beginning  forms  of  art.    For  art  does  not  begin 
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until  imitation  is  transcended.  This  is  true  of  the  basketr 
weaving  of  the  Redskins,  the  kavorhowl  of  the  Samoans,  the 
pottery  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  native  music  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese ;  as  well  as  of  the  beginnings  of  archi- 
tecture, poetry,  and  dramatic  representation  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  objects  of  faith  and  worship 
created  by  the  religions  grouped  together  under  the  term  of  a 
vague  and  unreflective  spiritism.  The  spirit  or  god  that  is  in 
the  fetish,  the  totem,  the  sacred  rock  or  tree,  the  storm-  or  rain- 
cloud,  the  sun  or  moon  or  planet,  is  not  there,  in  fact,  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  senses.  When  so  questioned  as  to  be  forced  to 
take  the  **  scientific  "  point  of  view,  the  primitive  man  knows 
as  truly  as  does  the  modem  agnostic,  what  the  fetish,  the 
totem,  the  tree,  or  the  rock,  is  actually — ^as  a  Thing  and  not  a 
Spirit.  It  is  the  creative  imagination  which  puts  the  invisible 
beauty  and  divinity  into,  or  behind,  the  visible  object;  the 
tangible  object  is  the  revealer  and  interpreter  of  a  spiritual  ex- 
istence. It  is  true  of  the  savage  as  Plotinus  declared  it  to  be 
true  of  Phidias :  He  *^  did  not  create  his  Zeus  after  any  per- 
ceived pattern,  but  made  him  such  as  he  would  be,  if  Zeus 
deigned  to  appear  to  mortal  eyes." 

What  is  so  obvious  with  respect  to  the  earlier  and  lower 
stages  of  art  and  religion,  is  even  more  obvious  with  respect  to 
the  higher  and  later  stages  of  both.  It  was  a  true  note  which 
ApoUonius  struck,  when,  in  contending  for  the  Greek  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  as  men,  because  they  were  more  faith- 
ful to  reality  than  the  Egyptian  representations,  he  gave  as  a 
reason  that  imagination  is  a  more  cunning  and  trustworthy 
artist  than  mere  imitation.  The  constructs  of  man's  creative 
faculty,  whether  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  realize  in  some 
concrete  form  his  eesthetical  ideal,  or  by  the  effort  to  gather 
into  some  similar  conception  all  the  elements  of  his  experience 
which  seem  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  religious  Ideal,  are  far 
enough  removed  from  any  matter-of-fact  and  sensuously  ap- 
prehensible realities.    This  is  true  of  the  most  realistic  but 
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genuine  art,  if  it  is  really  art,  as  well  as  of  the  most  highly 
impressionist ;  it  is  true  of  the  most  common-sense,  if  intelli- 
gent efforts  at  a  conception  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
mathematical  or  the  most  mystical.  For  example,  the  colossal 
statue  of  Buddha  at  Kamakura,  with  all  its  suggestive  im- 
pressiveness  as  to  the  depths  of  personality,  is  a  joint  product 
of  the  sesthetical  and  the  religious  imagination.  So  is  the  Taj 
Mahal,  with  its  religious  meaning  as  a  tomb  and  its  quotations 
from  the  Koran,  inwrought  in  semi-precious  stones,  something 
more  than  a  supreme  triumph  of  the  art  of  architecture ;  it  k 
a  unity  of  art  and  of  religion  in  their  natural  copartnership. 
The  same  thought  is  suggested  by  the  finest  sacred  music,— 
by  the  masses  of  Palestrina,  the  Messiah  of  Handel,  and  the 
Requiem  of  Mozart ; — and,  indeed,  by  all  the  best  music  of 
every  class.  In  general,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  cor 
thought  strictly  to  those  products  of  art  which  have  most  de- 
finitely originated  in,  or  have  most  largely  embodied,  religions 
beliefs  and  sentiments. 

The  severe  and  exalted  work  which  is  required  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination  in  its  effort  to  shape  the  beliefe  and  concep- 
tions of  the  higher  developments  of  man's  religious  experience 
has  been  almost  uniformly  underestimated.  It  is  an  epoch- 
making  demand  which  is  made  upon  the  human  mind,  when  it 
is  required  to  free  its  images  from  the  fetish,  the  idol,  the  nat- 
ural object,  and  all  concrete  representations  or  embodiments 
and  to  construct  the  Ideal  of  a  Divine  Being,  not  confined  to 
locality  or  even  by  the  sum-total  of  visible  existences. 

The  Ideal  of  Divine  Being  in  the  form  which  Pantheism 
gives  to  it,  or  the  belief  that  the  Universe  is  God,  cannot  belong 
to  the  religion  of  savages ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  sav- 
ages have  not  sufficient  culture  of  the  creative  imagination. 
In  India,  where  alone  in  ancient  times  a  philosophical  Monism 
is  found,  the  preceding  and  the  still  coexisting  religion  among 
the  multitudes  is  pB,npf<f/chtsm  rather  than  panf  Amm.  Only  in 
the  later  part  of  the  Rig-Veda  is  there  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
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I  pantheiBm.  But  the  Vedic  hymns  in  general  show  that 
Hindu  was  an  **•  enthusiastic  phrasifyer ; "  and  they  were 
tten  in  a  period  of  strong  tendencies  to  syncretism.  For 
^  great,  one  spirituality  of  the  gods  "  was  beginning  to  be 
>gnized.  And  when,  by  a  •  combination  of  sesthethical  and 
gious  impulses,  the  conception  of  Brahma=All-Energy  was 
ned,  the  beginnings  of  a  philosophical  pantheism  were  com- 
tely  made.  For  the  whole  collection  of  known  or  conceiva- 
beings  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  treated  as  God.  It  is  not 
K)se  aggregate  of  matter-of-fact  things  which  represents  that 
struct  of  the  sesthethical  and  religious  imagination  which 
theism  makes  the  Object  of  faith  and  worship.  It  is  Na- 
9,  conceived  of  as  a  spiritual  Unity  (and  so  worthy  to  be 
Lied  with  a  capital  I),  that  alone  seems  adequate  to  satisfy 
scientific,  the  sesthetical,  and  the  religious  consciousness. 

8  the  internal,  spiritual  oneness  of  the  world — the  imagined 

9  Being  of  innumerable  and  diverse  particular  beings — 
Lch  captivates  the  imagination,  as  its  own  supremely  valu- 
3  handiwork.  But  in  the  proper  connection  we  shall  see 
t  the  theistic  conception  of  God  as  the  eternal,  omnipotent, 
liscient.  Absolute  Self,  known  to  man  as  a  self-revealing, 
feet  Ethical  Spirit,  is  a  construct  of  imagination  which 
iscends  all  others  in  its  blending  of  ethical  and  assthetioal 
Bfactions. 

There  are  also  important  forms  of  Feeling  in  which  both  art 
[  religion  take  their  rise,  and  which  make  a  similar,  or  an  iden- 
bl  appeal  to  the  sesthetical  and  to  the  religious  consciousness, 
long  these  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  feeling  of  mystery, 
nature  and  human  life  were  all  scientifically  comprehensi- 
;  if  nothing  awoke  or  sustained  any  of  those  emotions  with 
Lch  the  mind  always  faces  the  incomprehensible ;  then  the 
her  flights  and  nobler  achievements  of  both  art  and  religion 
lid  not  come  into  existence.  This  feeling  of  mystery  is  il- 
krated,  especially,  by  the  religious  art  of  Egypt  and  of  India ; 
^as  due  to  the  prevalent  view  of  nature,  at  once  sesthetical 
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and  reiigioufl,  and  of  the  vaguely  pantheistioal  type.  The  samB 
thing  appears  in  the  mystical  and  idealistic  poetry  of  all  lan- 
guages. 

The  feeling  of  appreciation,  or  worth,  which  comes  from  the 
satisfactions  afforded  by  the  artistic  presentation  of  religiou 
conceptions  and  doctrines,  connects  art  and  religion  indissolu- 
bly  together  in  the  responsive  soul  of  man.  Thus  every  ten- 
der and  true  piece  of  art-work,  whether  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  nature  or  of  man,  becomes  doubly  appreciated ;  it  is  some- 
thing beautiful  and  also  something  presumably  of  religious  sig- 
nificance and  worth. 

But  some  of  man's  emotions  and  sentiments,  usually  denom- 
inated **  SBSthetical,"  are  almost  or  quite  as  properly  to  be 
called  definitively  religious.  This,  as  we  have  already  seoi 
(p.  32^.)  was,  in  Kant's  opinion,  distinctly  true  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  sublime.  And  if  we  add  a  third  species  to  hit 
division  and  speak,  not  only  of  the  mathematically  and  dynam- 
ically, but  also  of  the  morally  sublime,  we  can  see  how  all  these 
modifications  of  this  sasthetical  feeling  have  a  direct  implica- 
tion to  the  supreme  Object  of  religious  faith.  The  spatially 
limitless  or  omnipresent  Being  of  God,  his  inconceivably  greet 
and  even  infinite  Power  and  Majesty,  and  his  absolute  and 
flawless  Moral  Perfection,  awaken,  beyond  all  other  constmo- 
tions  of  the  imagination,  the  feeling  for  the  sublime.  With 
the  SBsthetico-religious  sentiments  thus  awakened  there  arise 
simultaneously,  and  almost  of  necessity,  the  worshipful  feelings 
of  religion, — the  feelings,  that  is,  of  dependence,  veneration, 
and  awe.  In  similar  manner,  when  Sdsthetical  feeling  is  stirred 
by  the  unusual  manifestation  of  the  heroic  virtues,  the  sublime 
in  human  nature,  the  religious  feeling  simultaneously  recog- 
nizes something  more  than  human  in  man,  a  true  spark  from 
the  Divine.  Hence  comes  the  fact  that,  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, the  SBsthetical  admiration  and  the  deification  of  bolii 
man  and  nature  are  everywhere  closely  allied.  This  truth  was 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  work  which  bears  the  name  of 
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Looginiis,^  as  he  declared :  ^*  When  a  writer  uses  any  other 
resource,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  man ;  but  the  Sublime  lifts 
him  near  to  the  great  spirit  of  the  Deity.'* 

Even  more  important  is  it  to  notice  that  in  some  of  the  men- 
tal attitudes  toward  the  Beautiful,  however  objectified,  there 
18  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  of  the  mind's  attitudes  toward 
the  Object  of  religious  faith.  For  this  reason  a  peculiar  tm- 
mediaey  of  apprehension  and  appreciation,  called  by  the  various 
names  of  ^*  insight,"  ^*  intuition,"  or  *^  ecstatic  vision,"  has  al- 
most uniformly  been  claimed  both  for  the  artist  and  for  the 
religious  devotee.  Inspiration  and  revelation — or  the  *^  see- 
ing,*' and  ^  having  a  vision  of  "  realities  that  lie  above  and  be- 
yond the  sensuous  representation — are  expressions  fitiy  famil- 
iar botii  in  art  and  in  religion.  As  Bosanquet,'  speaking  of 
Plotinus,  sajrs :  ^^  In  the  directness  with  which  it  is  perceived, 
beauty  has  an  analogy  to  mystical  intuition  which  often  makes 
it  find  favor  with  those  who  tiiink  methodic  science  too  circuit- 
ous for  an  available  avenue  to  truth."  The  content  of  the 
essential  &ct  thus  recognized  is,  we  believe,  the  affinity  or  kin- 
ship with  its  own  life  which  the  soul  of  man  recognizes  in  the 
beautiful  object.  To  express  the  truth  as  Plotinus  himself 
did:  ^A  beautiful  material  thing  is  produced  by  participation 
in  reason  issuing  from  the  Divine." 

Doubtless,  much  opportunity  for  fanaticism,  false  claims, 
ftulare  to  reach  the  true  Object  of  religious  faith,  and  even 
encouragement  to  immoral  and  irreligious  ideas  and  conduct, 
lies  in  waiting  at  die  door  of  every  attempt,  even  partially,  to 
identify  the  psychological  sources  and  the  ultimate  ideals  of 
art  and  religion.  But  the  facts  of  experience  cannot  be  altered, 
and  they  need  not  be  either  curtailed  or  repressed. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Beautiful,  both  in  art  and  in  religion,  is 
not  the  same  thing  by  any  means  as  fanaticism ;  nor  are  those 
claims  to  know  realities,  which  can  only  very  imperfectly  an- 

1  See  Havdl's  Longinus,  chap.  XXXVI,  p.  09. 
s  Histoiy  of  Aesthetic,  p.  112. 
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swer  the  demands  for  proof,  necessarily  all  and  altogether  bim 
claims.  For  ratiocination  is  not  the  only  path  to  truth ;  mx 
are  logical  formulas  the  only  means  for  certifying  truth  to  the 
individual  human  soul.  The  race,  too,  in  eveiy  form  of  its 
historical  evolution,  comes  to  assured  cognitions  of  Reality  b^ 
other  methods  than  those  of  purely  scientific  experiment  or 
strictly  logical  deduction.  A  complete  analysis  of  human 
mental  life,  such  as  modern  individual  and  racial  psyoholqgj 
is  furnishing,  reveals  to  us  the  sources  and  the  partial  explaiub- 
tion  of  these  aspects  of  man's  experience.  At  both  ends  of 
the  scale  of  his  mental  functioning  there  stand  forms  of  appre- 
hending Reality  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  purely  intel- 
lectual processes.  At  the  one  end,  there  is  perception  by  the 
senses,  with  its  seeming  immediacy  and  certainty  of  convictkm 
concerning  the  reality  alike  of  the  Self  and  the  non-Self.  At 
the  other  end,  there  is  that  appreciative  seizure  of  the  ideib 
that  have  a  value  and  a  place  in  the  most  i*eal  experiences,  which 
itself  seems  to  scorn  the  need  of  a  dialectical  process  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  intense  and  well-assured  convictions. 

If  art  wei*e  merely  an  imitation  of  Reality, — as  Plato  held, 
and  as  Kant  came  near  to  holding,  but  as  Hegel  distinctly,  and 
of  principle  denied, — then  the  relations  of  art  and  religion 
could  not  be  shown  to  have  the  same  profound  significance  or 
incalculable  worth.  But  Plato's  own  dialogues  confute  him 
on  this  point.  And  there  is  one  great  ^a«t-religious  truth, 
which  even  the  extreme  subjective  idealism  of  Kant  wee 
forced,  not  only  to  confess,  but  even  to  emphasize.  The  view 
which  reconciles  his  so-called  ^'  antinomy  of  the  judgments  of 
taste "  is  this :  ^^  The  transcendental  rational  concept  of  the 
Supersensible,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  sensible  intuitioD,**^ 
and  which  cannot  be  definitely  circumscribed  by  theoiy  or 
adequately  exiiibited  to  sense, — this  it  is,  in  which  we  most 
find  the  key  to  the  connection  between  religion  and  art  A 
philosophy  of  aesthetics  reveals  the  secret  truth  respecting  this 

1  Kritik  der  Urteilskraft,  Part  I,  Div.  II,  i  67. 
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*^  Supersensible."  Its  concept  U  the  Ideal  of  a  transcendentally 
peffeet  Per$onal  Life.  But  this  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
concept  which  defines  the  Ideal  Object  of  religious  faith  and 
worship.  This  incomparable  truth,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
later,  Kant  could  not,  in  accordance  with  the  sceptical  outcome 
of  his  theory  of  knowledge  and  with  his  delusive  distinction 
between  knowledge  and  faith,  either  elucidate  or  even  wholly 
accept.  But  his  question  :  '^  How  are  synthetic  judgments  of 
taste  possible  ?  "  is  really  very  closely  allied  to  a  question  con- 
cerning Uie  value-judgments  of  the  religious  experience.  How 
can  a  man  judge  an  object  to  be  beautiful  in  such  manner  that 
he  feels,  as  it  were,  the  rational  universality  of  the  obligation, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  discover  the  grounds  of  this  obligation, 
either  in  the  structure  of  the  object  as  it  appears  to  the  senses, 
or  in  Uie  natural  laws  which  connect  it  with  other  objects  ? 

To  the  question  just  raised,  there  is  only  one  satisfactory 
answer.  The  so-called  judgment  of  taste  is  somehow  a  silent 
witness  to  the  kinship  of  the  human  spirit  with  a  boundless 
Spiritual  Life,  whose  Reality  is  felt  with  a  sympathetic  joy, 
bat  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration  or  of  scien- 
tific discovery  and  testing.  Some  appreciation  of  this  under- 
lying truth  compelled  Plato,  even  when  calling  poetry  "  a  lie" 
in  its  representation  of  the  gods,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  ^  noble 
lie.*'  And  a  recent  writer,^  in  prefacing  his  argument  that 
religion  will  in  the  future,  as  such,  totally  pass  away,  has  felt 
justified  in  affirming:  ^*It  is,  then,  in  the  self-same  idea  of  life 
and  of  its  diverse  individual  and  social  manifestations  that  we 
seek  for  the  Unity  of  sesthetics,  of  morality,  and  religion.'* 
Or,  as  Schiller  in  his  "  Philosophical  Letters  "  affirms :  "  The 
Divinity  is  already  very  near  to  that  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  collecting  all  beauty,  all  greatness,  all  excellence,  in  both 
the  small  and  great  of  Nature,  and  in  evolving  from  this  mani- 
foldness  the  great  Unity." 

Returning  to  the  more  purely  psychological  point  of  view, 

^  M.  Guyau,  Llrr^ligion  de  L'Avenir,  p.  z. 
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we  affirm  that  the  so-oalled  ''  intoitions  "  of  art  and  relipo^ 
considered  as  complex  attitudes  of  the  human  mind  towaid  Hi 
object,  have  these  most  important  and  significant  ohaiacterii' 
tics  ill  common  :  (1)  This  mental  attitude  is  largely  one  of  tb 
will  (he  that  tffill$  to  know,  shall  know,  was  the  prafoundlj 
true  promise  of  the  founder  of  Christianity)  ;  (2)  this  mental 
attitude  involves  appreciations  of  value  that,  when  reached, 
are  not  mainly  dependent  for  their  validity  upon  the  testiiiioiij 
of  the  senses  or  upon  the  conclusions  of  a  logical  chain  of  nt 
soning ;  (8)  nevertheless,  it  operates  to  produce  the  convictioB 
of  a  reality  and  universal  worth  as  belonging,  somehow,  to  thi 
mind's  ideal ;  and  (4)  it  seems  itself  to  be  a  sort  of  envisage' 
ment  of  the  object,  which  makes  the  conviction  reasonaUe  im 
the  individual,  if  not  for  others  also. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  there  a 
a  similarity,  if  not  an  identity,  between  the  Ideal  of  art  and 
the  Ideal  of  religion.  Each  involves  the  creative  work  of  tk 
imagination  directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  certain  of  tk 
soul's  needs,  aspirations,  and  loftier  sentiments.  In  the  ctfi 
of  art,  we  are  called  upon  to  recognize  a  longring  for  the  ^^good 
of  beauty ; "  and  the  so-called  sesthetical  feelings  appear  as 
stimuli  to  the  imagination,  to  construct  some  worthy  concrete 
embodiment  of  the  aestjietical  ideal.  In  the  case  of  leligion, 
it  is  the  aspiration  after  the  good  of  the  divine  favor,  and  of 
right  and  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Divine,  together  with 
the  other  so-called  religious  feelings,  which  excites  the  imagi- 
nation to  attempt  some  worthy  embodiment,  in  symbolic  or 
conceptual  form,  of  the  religious  ideal.  Both  these  ideals  aie 
in  a  process  of  development ;  they  are  changing,  rising,  beoom- 
ing  more  or  less  alluring  and  influential,  but  always  onlj  im- 
perfectly apprehensible,  in  the  history  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  race.  In  these  respects,  too,  they  are  profoundly  aliln 
in  their  most  impoitant  characters. 

For,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  Ideal  of  a  perfect 
Life  is  the  one  underlying  and  overspreading  conception  in 
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vliich  both  art  and  religion  find  ibeir  characteristic  ideals. 
Only  as  the  representation,  the  concrete  embodimenti  of  some 
feim  or  aspect  of  such  a  life,  does  the  product  of  art  present 
to  the  contemplating  mind  an  object  which  arouses  genuine 
SBsihetical  feeling.  Only  as  some  aspect  or  manifestation  of  an 
immanentor  a  transcendent  Divine  Liife  can  any  external  object 
or  subjective  experience  attract  and  attach  to  itself  the  religious 
beliefs  and  sentiments  of  the  human  soul.  That  which  does 
not  Iwe^  however  interesting  it  may  seem  to  be  for  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  is  naught  for  art  or  for  religion.  Death,  whether 
considered  as  the  cessation  or  the  absolute  negation  of  life, 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  seathetical  representation  only 
through  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  our  consciousness  of 
life.  And  the  thought  of  death,  and  of  that  which  has  been 
this  side,  or  will  be  the  other  side,  of  death  can  stir  and  influ* 
ence  the  religious  consciousness  only  by  somehow  getting  itself 
into  relation  with  the  same  consciousness  of  life.  Art  presents 
its  Ideal  in  some  of  its  infinitely  varied  aspects,  for  human  rep- 
resentation, apprehension,  realization ;  religion  represents  its 
Ideal,  in  other  aspects.  But  the  meeting-point  of  both  Ideals 
is  a  Unity  which  shall  satisfy  perfectly  both  the  sesthetioal 
and  the  religious  nature  of  man. 

One  further  truth  of  a  psychological  character  connects  art 
and  religion  closely  together  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
▼idnal  and  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Both  developments 
always,  and  of  necessity,  deal  largely  in  picturate  and  symbolic 
ways  of  presenting  their  ideals.*  What  each  concrete  repre- 
sentation, whether  found  in  nature  or  made  by  man,  has  to 
show,  is  only  the  merest  glimpse  of  the  perfect  and  unitary 
Whole.  What  religion  and  art  say,  at  any  particular  moment 
or  through  any  single  agent,  is  a  word  here,  a  phrase  there ; 

1  On  this  point  Boeanquet  considers  that  the  first  great  step  toward  a 
philosophical  aesthetic  is  taken  when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  art  is  not  im- 
itative but  symbolic.  This  he  makes  to  be  the  truth  which  Plotinus 
evoked  from  Plato's  view.    See  History  of  Aesthetic,  p.  114. 
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at  best,  it  is  a  single  sentence  or  a  fragmentary  disoonne.  TUi 
concession,  so  to  say,  must,  however,  be  accompanied  by  die 
affirmative  claim  that  the  truth  of  reality  is  given,  and  is  gi^ei 
both  most  appreciatively  and  effectively  in  the  form  of  symboli 
and  figures  of  speech.  As  the  thought  is  enunciated  in  some- 
what mystical  form,  in  a  Dialogue  of  Scotus  Erigena,'  who 
maintains  that  there  is  nothing  among  visible  and  corporeal  ob> 
jects  which  does  not  signify  something  incorporeal  and  idetL 
When,  for  example,  we  represent  God  as  the  **  maker**  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  *'*'  Lord  of  lords,'*  and  **  King  of 
kings,'*  as  our  '*  Father  in  Heaven,'*  and  the  "  Comforter"*  of 
our  souls,  we  are  putting  important  and  precious  truths  of  ex- 
perience with  a  living  Reality  into  the  form  of  symbols  and 
figures  of  speech.  It  is  for  the  further  reflective  thinking  of 
mankind  ever  to  strive  after  a  clearer  and  fuller  conceptionil 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  its  own  terms;  in  order, 
however,  that  this  understanding  may,  in  turn,  be  perpetually 
rendered  into  a  fuller  and  richer  communion  of  man*8  life  widi 
the  perfect  Ideal  Life  of  God. 

These  psychological  relations  between  the  two  forms  of 
mental  reactions  exhibited  in  the  religious  and  the  adsthetical 
aspects  of  human  experience  admit  of  innumerable  illustrations 
from  the  history  both  of  art  and  of  religion.  The  historical 
relations  of  the  two  developments  have  almost  uniformly  been 
Uiose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Thus  science  and  art  appear  to 
be  in  a  somewhat  shai*ply  marked  contrast  as  respects  their 
traditional  and  habitual  attitudes  toward  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  man.  The  reasons  for  this  contrast  are  themselves 
mainly  psychological.  Both  science  and  religion  have  dogmas 
to  proclaim ;  and  the  former  is  always  liable  to  be  called  to 
the  duty  of  chastening  and  correcting  the  religious  life  on  the 
exposed  side  of  its  dogmas.  But  this  is  a  duty,  to  reciprocate 
which  religion  is  compeUed  by  its  very  essential  nature  and  by 
the  part  which  it  feels  obligated  to  assume  in  the  conduct  of 

1  De  Divisione  Mundi,  {  3. 
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hiiman  life.    Art,  however,  ministers  to  religion  on  the  open 
and  grateful  side  of  feeling. 

The  entire  histoiy  of  man's  sesthetical  and  religious  develop- 
ment  illustrates  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  art  and  religion. 
On  the  one  side,  art  furnishes  to  religion  the  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  its  beliefs,  and  thus  provides  an  effective  means  for 
teaching  and  confirming  these  beliefs  in  the  way  of  pictorial 
presentment.  It  also  stimulates  powerfully  the  aspirations, 
and  affords  satisfaction  to  the  sentiments,  of  the  religious 
-consciousness.  Here  again,  the  ancient  religions  of  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Greece  afford  a  variety  of  striking  illustrations. 
The  art  of  Egypt,  by  means  of  the  remains  which  have  already 
been  described,  sets  forth  vividly  and  abundantly  the  nature 
of  its  religion.  This  religion  was  a  *'  vast  and  complicated  sys- 
tem of  beliefs  and  institutions  resulting  from  their  view  of 
man's  relations  to  the  unseen  world."  The  universal  mystery 
of  life  furnished  the  motifs  and  the  strong  and  triumphant  love 
of  life  the  impulse,  which  controlled  the  ministrations  of  art  to 
the  religion  of  this  ancient  people.  But  with  the  Babylonians 
the  case  was  very  different.  Monotonous  hugeness  was  the 
physical  characteristic  of  their  temples, — a  characteristic  which 
from  the  builder's  point  of  view  was  necessarily  connected 
with  the  character  of  the  material  (namely,  burnt  clay)  of 
which  these  immense  structures  were  composed.  In  the 
mythical  age  their  aim  was  expressed  by  the  critics  of  their  re- 
ligion as  the  impious  and  heaven-defying  proposal :  *^  Come, 
let  us  build  a  city  and  a  town  that  shall  reach  up  to  heaven." 
But  from  the  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  point  of  view 
this  architecture  may  be  regarded  as  intimately  associated,  in 
B  reciprocal  way,  with  the  genuine  and  helpful  expression  and 
the  development  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  "  The  re- 
ligious architecture  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,"  says  Jastrow,* 
'^  IS  of  interest  chiefly  as  an  expression  of  the  religious  earnest* 

^  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  612. 
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ness  of  rulers  and  people,  and  only  in  a  minor  degree  as  a 
manifestation  of  artistic  instincts."  Yet  tliese  instincts  showed 
themselves  in  these  countries,  in  the  decorative  art  as  applied 
especially  to  the  building  of  temples.  For  the  importation  of 
metals  and  the  work  in  them,  especially  in  bronze,  for  which 
the  Babylonian  architects  became  so  famous,  as  well  as  the 
decorative  use  of  semi-precious  stones,  was  largely  due  to  the 
desire  to  make  the  sacred  structures  brilliant  and  magnifioent 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  gods.  The  anthropomorphizing 
among  the  beauty-loving  Greeks  was  of  a  character  largely  to 
control  the  development  of  both  art  and  religion,  and  to  make 
them  mutually  helpful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  Greece  the 
history  of  religious  beliefs  and  sentiments  of  the  political  and 
social  order,  and  the  history  of  artistic  development,  constitnte 
an  essential  unity.  The  ideals  of  religion  and  the  ideals  of  art 
were  set  before  the  mind  of  the  people,  as  a  combined  effect,  in 
the  forms  of  representation  employed  by  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  drama. 

And  what  is  so  obviously  true  of  the  more  prominent  formi 
of  artistic  development  is  also  true,  only  less  obviously,  of  many 
lower  forms  and  minor  expressions  of  the  same  development 
The  manufacture  of  the  idol  or  totem,  of  the  shrine  or  small 
dwelling-place  of  the  god,  the  celebration  of  the  religious  fes- 
tival by  games  and  dramatic  representations,  all  illustrate  th» 
intimate  relation  between  art  and  religion.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  excitement  of  the  religious  feelings  by  music  of 
the  lower  order,  as  among  savages  generally,  and  among  the 
Chinese  of  to-day.  Even  the  principles  of  flower-arrangement, 
as  they  prevail  among  the  Japanese  to-day,  are  largely  of  a  r^ 
ligious  order.  And,  to  return  to  the  more  exalted  forms  of 
artistic  expression,  we  find  religion  f  umiBhing  to  art  many  of 
its  most  inspiring  ideas,  with  their  purifying  and  uplifting  in- 
fluence. The  amount  of  this  influence  which  has  been  exe^ 
cised  by  such  pictorial  representations  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Amida  Buddha  in  Japan,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  in 
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Catholic  Europe,  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  counter  and  degrading 
influences  of  the  same  art,  quite  incalculable. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  dwell  upon  the  ef- 
fect, upon  art,  of  the  patronage  of  religion.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  this  effect  was  particularly  great  in  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  state  and  the  public  to  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  by  Catholicism  in  Europe,  especially  from  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  onward,  to  architecture  and  painting. 

Religion  and  Art  have  not,  however,  always  developed  in 
this  satisfactory  relation  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  good-will. 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  each  has  been  accused — and  by  no 
means  unjustly— of  influencing  the  other  to  its  harm  and  deg- 
radation. But  these  relations  of  antagonism  are  rarely  imme- 
diate and  direct.  They  are  usually  brought  about  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  three  mediating  influences :  (1)  Ethi- 
cal, when  art  becomes  allied  with,  or  devoted  to,  what  religion 
regards  as  immoral  and  divinely  forbidden  ;  (2)  economic  and 
social,  when  art  becomes  the  companion  and  servant,  or  even 
the  inspirer  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  is  therefore  antago- 
nized by  the  religious  spirit  of  self-abnegation  or  of  asceticism ; 
and  (3)  where  art  becomes  chiefly  expressive  of  religious  beliefs 
and  conceptions  tliat  are  outlived,  or  even  regarded  as  false,  by 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  believers. 

Both  classes  of  relations, — ^namely,  the  mutually  helpful  and 
the  antagonistic, — as  illustrative  of  the  more  profound  psycho- 
logical connections  of  the  two  forms  of  life  and  progress,  have 
accompanied  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  be- 
ginning until  now.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Christian 
community,  during  its  early  centuries  seemed  to  be  devoid  of 
SBsthetical  sentiment  and  positively  hostile  to  art,  it  was  ideally, 
as  Bosanquet  says,*  introducing  to  the  world's  productive  ac- 
tivities a  ^*  completely  new  force  and  freedom  in,  so  to  speak, 
taking  possession  of  the  universe  with  all  its  strength  and  maj- 
esty, as  something  that  shares,  in  its  degree,  man's  relation  to 

1  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
29 
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the  Creator."  This  ^^  force  and  freedom  "  began  early  to  show 
itself  in  various  ways.  There  sprang  up  a  new  symbolic  art, 
designed  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  life  and  redemp- 
tive work  of  Jesus.  There  arose  also  a  new  kind  of  musici 
which  was  simple,  joyous,  and  free,  and  which  became  the  ford- 
runner  of  the  wonderful  developments  of  this  art  in  modem 
times.  Especially  marked,  however,  was  an  »sthetical  ^>pre- 
ciation  and  delight  in  nature,  which  far  surpasses  anything 
that  can  be  found  in  Greek  or  Roman  literature.  This  may  be 
directly  traced  to  that  feeling  of  new  relations  towards  the  Crea- 
tive Energy,  whose  offspring  is  the  world  of  nature  that  environs 
his  nearer  and  dearer  child,  the  ^^  son  of  man,"  which  Jesus  in- 
troduced into  the  life  of  the  ancient  civilization.  **  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,^  ^^  that  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  looked  out  upon  the  external  world  with  free 
and  friendly  eyes,  or  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  this  religion 
is  to  make  men  feel  that  the  world  and  he  himself  are  parallel 
expressions  of  one  and  the  same  Divinity."  Even  that  austeie 
and  ascetic  tendency  toward  the  sensuous  and  luxurious  in  ait 
which  the  cross  of  Christ  fostered,  and  which  the  persecutioDS, 
sufferings,  and  hardships  of  the  early  Christian  Church  inten- 
sified, was  the  prerequisite  for  the  sublimely  expressive  woik 
of  the  later  painters  and  poets.  No  form  of  art — ^but,  es- 
pecially, music,  painting,  and  poetry — can  reach  its  highest 
development  otherwise  than  through  a  profound  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  incomparable  worth  of  suffering,  and  of  the 
supreme  artistic  power  of  tragedy,  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
of  human  history. 

There  were  sufficient  reasons,  not  only  in  the  sensuous  spirit 
and  morally  degrading  character  of  the  art  of  the  time,  but  ako 
in  the  great  and  sudden  rush  into  the  Christian  Church  of  un- 
cultured and  barbiirous  peoples,  which  made  the  organized 
forces  and  prevalent  spirit  of  early  Christianity  repressive  and 
unproductive,  if  not  positively  hostile  to  art     This  attitude 

^  Bo6anquet,  Ibid.,  p.  129/. 
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oontinued  to  be  prevalent  for  several  centuries  preceding  the 
beginnings  of  the  Renaissance.  But  even  in  its  most  icono- 
clastic attitude  toward  the  art  of  the  pagan  world  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  within  the  Christian  Church.  When,  for 
example,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  (in  the  sixth  century)  or- 
dered the  removal  and  destruction  of  all  sacred  images  in  his 
diocese,  Gregory  the  Great  laid  down  the  important  distinction 
between  worshipping  a  picture  and  learning  from  a  picture 
what  it  is  fit  to  worship, — thus  appreciating  the  value  and  mis- 
sion of  symbolic  art  in  relation  to  religion.  But  the  position 
finally  adopted  by  the  Church  that  *'  pictures  cannot  be  copies 
of  an  essence  which  is  inaccessible  to  sensuous  perception,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  worshipped,*'  is  as  surely  well 
fitted  to  serve  the  truer  and  higher  interests  of  art  as  of  re- 
ligion. For  thus  the  principle  is  proclaimed  that  art  and  reli- 
gion have  a  common  task  before  them ;  and  this  task  is  to  lift 
the  soul  of  men  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Super- 
sensible and  yet  Real-Ideal  and  to  a  more  perfect  communion 
with  it. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Saint  Sophia  was  built 
in  580  A.  D. ;  and  ^^  St.  Sophia  once  built,  the  earth  began  to 
blossom  with  beautiful  buildings,  and  the  thousand  years  that 
lie  between  the  date  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  date  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  may  well  be  called  the  building  age  of  the  world."  ^ 
Adding  a  few  decades  more,  and  we  have  to  say  that  this  was 
the  great  constructive  age  of  the  world  in  music  and  painting 
as  well ;  and  that  all  these  arts  were  inspired  and  encouraged 
by  the  Christian  religion  and,  in  turn,  themselves  rendered 
most  valuable  service  in  artistic  representation  of  its  beliefs, 
sentiments,  and  ideals. 

Indeed,  both  the  psychology  of  the  religious  experience  and 
the  history  of  religious  development  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  essential  good  which  art  and  religion  represent  in  com- 

1  See  Mr.  Wm.  Morris'  Lectures  on  Art,  as  quoted  with  approval  by 
Boaanquet,  Histoiy  of  .Esthetic,  p.  124/. 
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mon,  requires  art  to  beautify  and  glorify  the  conceptions  and 
cult  of  religion,  and  obligates  religion,  with  its  sentiments  and 
ideals,  to  inspire,  purify,  and  elevate  art  But  mere  display, 
excessive  omateness,  and  above  all  the  ministry  to  the  mental 
attitudes  and  forms  of  conduct  that  are  sensuous  and  immoral, 
are  as  distasteful  to  the  highest  s^thetical,  as  they  are  to  the 
purest  religious  feeling.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  sensuous  ex- 
cesses, bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  selfish  strife  in  religion,  are  as 
immoral  and  as  far  removed  from  the  religious  ideal  as  they 
are  foreign  and  repulsive  to  genuine  sesthetical  feeling.  Thus, 
when  both  art  and  religion  begin  clearly  to  recognize  and  faith- 
fully to  follow  their  purest  and  highest  ideals,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  unite  in  the  service  of  that  ^'  more  significant  beauty" 
which  has  its  source  and  its  inspiration  from  the  conception  of 
an  ideally  Perfect  Personal  Life — ^indwelling  in,  uplifting,  and 
redeeming  all  things  and  all  souls. 

We  cannot  agree,  then,  with  the  view  ^  which  finds  a  fundar 
mental  inconsequence,  not  to  say  incompatibility,  between  art 
and  religion,  on  the  ground  that  religion,  even  in  its  cult,  seeks 
truth,  while  art,  when  most  genuine,  does  not  attempt  to  rep- 
resent reality.  For  there  are,  as  we  have  shown,  indissolnble 
mental  and  emotional  bonds  which  tie  together  these  two  forms 
of  the  expression  of  what  is  in  man's  nature  and  what  is  taught 
by  his  historical  evolution.  Both  art  and  religion  seek  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  respecting  the  Ultimate  Reality.  There  arece^ 
tain  of  the  greatest  truths,  which  are  parts  of  the  One  Great 
Truth,  that  are  set  forth  in  the  artistic  view  of  the  world  and  of 
its  individual  objects  in  a  form  best  adapted  to  be  grasped  by  the 
human  mind.  In  every  concrete  reality,  or  relation  of  concrete 
realities,  there  may  be  hidden  a  thought  which  is  best  and  most 
effectively  presented  by  the  symbolism  of  art.  The  Greek  view 
which  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  two  conceptions  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  morally  good  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than  is  that 
view  which  would  place  art  and  religion  in  a  fundamentally 

iComp.  A.  Domer,  Gnmdriss  der  Religionaphilosophie,  p.  380/. 
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antagonistic  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may 
properly  object,  in  the  interests  of  both  art  and  religion,  to 
any  off-hand  identification,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  of 
these  two  important  human  interests  and  their  corresponding 
developments. 

In  modem  times,  the  tendency  in  Christian  lands,  and  in- 
deed everywhere  that  modem  life  has  penetrated,  is  more  and 
more  to  divorce  art  from  the  beliefs  and  cult  of  religion.  This 
tendency  has  even  affected  the  structure  of  the  building  used 
for  worship  and  the  character  of  the  music  which  is  regarded 
88  worshipful.  It  is  also  thought  to  have  had  much  to  do  with 
freeing  art  from  restrictions  and  trammels  that  prevent  its 
highest  development  according  to  its  own  appropriate  ideals, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  own  intrinsic  character.  "  Art  for 
art's  sake,"  instead  of  art  as  the  minister  of  the  spiritiial  in- 
terests of  humanity,  has  become  the  accepted  motto.  In  many 
respects,  this  tendency  is  to  be  welcomed,  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  art  and  religion.  The  superstitious  and  false  im- 
pressions which  have  been  fostered  by.  the  use  of  images, 
pictures,  paraphernalia,  and  mythical  and  poetical  composi- 
tions, taking  the  form  of  religious  formulas  and  creeds,  are 
thus  made  less  effective ;  and  their  removal  makes  room  for 
that  larger  administration  of  the  beautiful  by  cultivating  the 
power  to  apprehend  and  to  appreciate  the  universal  presence 
and  work  of  the  All-beautiful  One.  The  cultivation  of  this 
power  is  a  most  important  factor  in  developing  the  fullest  life 
of  the  religious  consciousness.  But  the  securing  of  this  su- 
preme result  requires  a  reunion  of  the  two  influences  upon  a 
higher  plane  of  interaction  and  mutual  helpfulness. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

MORALITY  AND  BELIGION 

The  psychology  of  the  religious  experience  shows  how  ii 
solably  and  profoundly  connected  are  the  two  developmenti 
of  morality  and  religion,  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  This 
connection  is,  indeed,  even  more  deeply  seated,  complex,  and 
indestructible  than  are  the  interrelations  existing  betwe^ 
science  and  religion,  or  between  art  and  religion.  The  reason 
for  this  fact  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider  thai 
morality  and  religion  meet,  of  necessity,  in  the  sphere  of  con- 
duct; and  if  the  word  ^^  conduct"  be  used  in  its  widest  and 
yet  altogether  legitimate  significance,  it  covers  all  the  volun- 
tary and  conscious  life  of  man  as  directed  toward  the  realizaUon 
of  whatever  kind  of  ends.  Morality  has  to  do  with  conducti 
in  general ;  and  religion  is  always,  even  when  taken  at  itB 
lowest  terms,  and  in  its  worst  conditions  of  ignorance  and  d^ 
radation,  a  form  of  conduct.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  forms  of  human  life  and  human  de- 
velopment must  have  their  sources,  and  Uie  laws  which  govern 
them,  in  man's  entire  nature,  a%  fitted  for  conduct. 

Besides  the  more  direct  relations  there  exist  others  which 
are  more  indirect :  for  industry,  science,  politics,  and  art,  are 
all  species  of  conduct.  Religion,  as  influencing  all  of  these 
developments,  is  thus  brought  into  the  greatest  variety  of 
more  mediate  and  less  obvious  connections  with  morality,  con- 
sidered as  the  geneml  science  and  art  of  conduct. 

It  is  as  misled  by  the  perplexing  history  of  the  ethico- 
religious  development  of  humanity,  rather  than  as  reasoning 
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upon  a  basis  of  careful  psychological  study,  that  two  extreme, 
distinctly  opposed,  but  equally  erroneous  views  have  arisen  re- 
specting  the  relations  of  morality  and  religion.  One  of  these 
▼lews  regards  the  two  forms  of  progress  as  essentially  different 
in  character  and  origin,  as  unnecessarily  confused  by  being 
made  interdependent  in  history,  and  as  destined  in  the  future 
to  be  freed  from  this  condition  of  unnatural  interdependence. 
The  other  view  regards  morality  and  religion  as  psychologically, 
and  ideally,  if  not  historically,  identical.  The  former  view 
sets  up  mistaken  or  impossible  distinctions ;  the  latter  con- 
fuses the  distinctions  which  really  exist,  in  its  effort,  too 
directly  to  reach  a  unity  of  a  higher  order  than  either  of  the 
two. 

The  statement  of  writers  like  Waitz,  that  moral  ideas  seem 
originally  to  have  had  no  connection  with  religious  views  has 
been  justly  criticized  by  pointing  out  that  it  rests  upon  a  con- 
fusion of  conceptions.^  The  argument  is,  indeed,  invariably  a 
paralogism.  It  confuses  the  conception  of  a  moral  law,  or  a 
rale  binding  upon  conduct  in  general,  and  the  conception  of 
some  particular  content  of  such  a  law  which  *^we  modem 
folk  *'  regard  as  obligatory.  If,  then,  its  proper  content  be 
given  to  our  conception  of  morality,  and  it  be  made  to  cover  all 
opinions,  precepts,  sentiments,  and  practices,  that  have  to  do 
with  "  the  ought "  and  "  the  ought  not "  of  conduct,  no  com- 
plete separation  is  any  longer  possible  between  the  beginnings 
of  morality  and  the  beginnings  of  religion.  The  historical  fact 
18  that  **'  even  in  its  rudest  forms  religion  was  a  moral  force," 
and  that  certain  demands  authoritatively  made  upon  the  con- 
duct of  man  are  inseparable  from  religion.^ 

Students  of  the  particular  religions  from  the  comparative 
point  of  view,  whenever  they  affirm  a  complete  separation  in 
origin  or  development  between  morality  and  religion,  are  soon 
compelled  in  candor  to  admit  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 

1  Compare  Orelli,  Religionsgeschichte,  p.  4/. 

sW.  Robertaon  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  53. 
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this  same  oonf  usion  of  concepts.  Thus  Jastrow  ^  at  fint  de- 
dares  that,  ^^  in  the  earlier  forms  of  religion  there  is  no  direct 
bond  between  belief  and  right  living."  But  here  everything 
depends  upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the  terms  ''direct 
bond  "  and  *'*'  right  living."  No  one,  indeed,  can  contend  that 
religion  has  always  directly  contributed  to  the  obligatory 
character  of  a  living  that  is  ^^  right,"  according  to  our  iiih 
proved  and  essentially  Christian  ideals  of  conduct.  Moreover, 
what  this  author  emphasizes  as  the  creation  of  divine  commands 
and  religious  duties,  by  a  process  of  adopting  or  abeorlnng 
established  customs,  on  the  authority  of  religious  teachers  or 
religious  bodies,  is,  in  fact,  usually  an  influence  of  the  exactly 
reverse  order.  The  view  which  has,  the  rather,  the  warrant 
of  fact  is  that  of  Wundt,'  who  maintains  that  most  of  the  cus- 
toms and  current  opinions  which  give  laws  and  regulate  prac- 
tice according  to  an  accepted  moral  code,  have  their  origin  in 
what  were  formerly  believed  to  be  divine  commands  and  reli- 
gious duties.  Both  religion  and  morality  are,  fundamentally 
considered,  agreed  that  ^Hhe  ultimate  and  eternal  aims  of 
morality  are  infinitely  superior  to  its  narrow  exemplifications 
in  the  I'ealm  of  sense ;  and  even  on  the  ethical  theory,  these 
ultimate  aims  are  given  to  consciousness  only  in  the  form  of 
religious  ideas."^  And  Jastrow  himself  subsequently  declares  :* 
*''  Religion  invariably  has  a  practical  aspect"  But  the  *^  prsc- 
tical  aspect  *'  of  religion  and  of  all  human  life,  is  the  aspect  of 
morality. 

In  like  manner  D'Alviella,^  in  his  effort  to  explain  why  ^  the 
authors  of  the  myths  have  ascribed  acts  to  their  deities  which 
they  themselves  would  regard  as  blameworthy  or  degrading,*' 
goes  to  the  quite  unwarrantable  extreme  of  declaring :  '^  The 

I  The  Study  of  Religion,  p.    108. 

>  In  his  Work  on  Ethics,  throughout. 

'  Wundt,  Ibid,,  I,  p.  52. 

4/Wd.,  p.  130. 

'The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  177. 
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only  possible  explanation  is,  that  at  first  morals  bad  no  in- 
fluence wbatever  on  tbe  conception  formed  of  tbe  gods.  Etbios 
and  religion  were  absolutely  independent  of  each  other."  This 
authority,  too,  is  thus  guilty  of  the  same  paralogism.  For  the 
final  purpose  of  his  entire  argument  is  to  show  that,  if  we  con- 
sider the  evolution  of  religion  as  a  real  divine  self-revelation, 
then  the  influence  of  this  evolution  upon  the  race  is  in  every 
way  most  potent.  Of  the  subsequent  course  of  man's  progress 
it  is  expressly  declared :  ^*  Thus  Religion  and  Morals  react  one 
upon  the  other,  the  idea  of  duty  purifying  the  conception  of 
deity;  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  fortifying  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation, while  fructifying  it  with  love."  ^  Another  writer,*  after 
claiming  the  necessity  for  admitting  that  the  ^^  fusion  "  of  the 
moral  and  the  religious  life  is  not  primitive,  proceeds  to  show 
how  important  elements  of  morality  were  expressed  and  em- 
phasized even  in  the  bloody  rites  of  the  Aztec  religion.  In  his 
apologetic  enthusiasm  he  declares  not  only  that  it  ^^  taught  to 
consider  a  decent  and  virtuous  life  as  required  by  the  gods," 
but  also  that  *^  the  horrors  it  (religion)  has  caused  cannot  weigh 
against  the  final  and  over-mastering  good  which  it  produces." 
But  complete  fusion  of  the  moral  and  the  religious,  in  a  har- 
monious unity  of  living  reality,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished 
by  any  religion,  even  for  its  most  sincere  believers  and  devoted 
disciples.  And  all  arguments  with  regard  to  the  factors  of  an 
unknown  quantity — the  so-called  "  primitive  religion  " — quite 
too  obviously  fail  to  recognize  what  grotesquely  contradic- 
tory conceptions  and  discoixlant  practices  can  be  united 
fay  the  cement  of  man*s  religious  needs,  when  his  intellec- 
tual and  social  conditions  are  at  the  lowest ;  or  even  when 
these  conditions  have  reached  a  relatively  high  grade  of  de- 
velopment. In  the  Mexican  religion,  for  example,  the  god  of 
war,  in  the  buildings  surrounding  whose  temple  the  Spaniards 
could  count  136,000  symmetrically  piled  skulls,  bore  the  name 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  184/.,  203/. 

s  R^ville,  The  Native  Heligioim  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  p.  87. 
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of  **  humming-bird  "  ( Uitzilopochtli)  ;  and  in  close  neighbcR^ 
hood  there  were  halls  where  the  poor  and  sick  were  giatoi- 
touslj  attended  by  his  priests  I 

Other  reasons  will  subsequently  appear,  which  may  properly 
incline  the  mind  of  the  investigator  to  form  a  more  generous 
and  genial  conception  than  is  current,  of  religion ;  and  anoUer 
and  purer  than  the  common  conception  of  what  la  properly 
styled  morality.  Such  improved  conceptions  are  indispensable, 
if  one  is  to  understand  the  profoundest  and  most  permanent 
relations  of  morality  and  religion.^  These  relations  are  such 
as  to  forbid  theology  to  depreciate  mere  morality ;  and^  equally, 
to  discourage  the  sneer  at  mere  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
student  of  moral  development.  For  genuine  morality,  in  the 
lowest  and  most  germinal  conditions  of  man's  ethical  develop- 
ment, is  never  **  mere  "  keeping  of  a  law  for  the  law's  sake,  nor 
a  ^^  mere  "  pursuit  of  happiness  for  happiness'  sake.  There  ib 
always  in  it  some  trace  of  the  feelings  of  obligation  and  devo- 
tion to  a  personal  Ideal.  And  when  this  ideal  is  perfected, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  is  completed  in  a 
supremely  devoted  life,  then  morality  is  ready  to  reveal  its 
essence  as  a  supreme  Good.  Then,  too,  it  comes  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  supreme  significance  and  place  among  the 
things  of  worth  in  the  universe ;  and  then  it  cannot  longer 
avoid  recognizing  its  kinship  to  religion  as  well.  At  this  point 
we  may  refer  again  to  our  refusal  to  classify  religions  as  ethical 
and  non-ethical ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  affirming  that  the 
ethical  test  affords  the  supremely  satisfactory  means  for  esti- 
mating the  excellence  of  different  religions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  psychological  identity  of  morality 
and  religion  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  nor  do  the  two  always  make 
progress  side  by  side,  and  with  even  step,  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  race.  Under  the  past  and  present  condi- 
tions of  human  living  differences  between  the  two  have  always 

^  See  this  subject  treated  from  the  reversed  point  of  view  in  the  autbor'f 
Phaoeophy  of  Conduct,  chaps.  XXIV-XXVI. 
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existed,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  such  differences  will 
doubtless  continue  to  exist  until  the  beliefs,  sentiments,  and 
practical  maxims  of  humanity  have  found  their  one  harmoniz- 
ing and  all-inclusive  Ideal  in  a  perfect  spiritual  union  with 
Ood.  Of  these  differences  the  two  most  important  and  in- 
fluential concern,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sanctions  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideals  of  human  conduct.  With  morality  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  religion,  whether  theoretically  or 
practically,  the  sanctions  and  ideals  of  conduct  are  treated  as 
though  they  had  a  purely  natural,  or  humanly  social,  origin 
and  character.  They  are  regarded  as  of  man's  own  devising ; 
they  originate  in  considerations  of  convenience  or  of  propriety 
that  are  social  in  their  genesis.  They  are  man-made, — ^purely 
psychological  growths  as  it  were.  Or,  from  the  most  materi- 
alistic point  of  view,  the  only  sanctions  of  human  conduct  may 
be  found  in  an  mevitable  response  on  man's  part  to  the  im- 
perious and  all-comprehending  demands  of  his  physical  environ- 
ment. According  to  this  view,  nature  plays  on  the  psycho- 
physical mechanism  in  such  a  way  as  to  evolve  moral  laws, 
with  their  attached  sanctions  and  their  forward  reference  to 
certain  ideals.  But  religion,  on  the  contrary,  considers  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  forms  of  conduct  which  can  claim  its 
peculiar  sanctions,  and  which  are  patterned  after  its  special 
ideals,  have  a  superhuman,  and  even  a  supernatural  or  divine 
origin.  They  have  also  a  reference  beyond  the  sphere  of  what 
is  empirical  and  temporal. 

It  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  hold  the  most  extreme 
views  as  to  the  intrinsic  separability  of  morality  and  religion, 
that,  in  fact,  the  two  have,  during  most  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  authentic  history  of  man's  evolution,  been  closely  in- 
terrelated in  several  different  ways.  For  example,  certain 
forms  of  virtuous  feeling  and  action,  such  as  reverence,  loy- 
alty, filial  piety,  etc.,  have  in  the  past  usually  been  evoked  by 
presenting  religious  motives.  And  these  virtues  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  called  out  and  exercised  towards  the 
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gods  or  towards  the  elders  and  superiors  among  men.  Mote- 
over,  any  regard  for  either  the  psychology  or  the  history  of  id- 
ligion  teaches  us  how  influential  over  the  whole  sphere  of 
morality  are  the  conceptions  which  men  hold  as  to  the  nature 
of  Divine  Being  and  as  to  the  relations  of  men  to  this  Being. 
The  gods  occupy,  of  necessity,  a  position  in  the  thoughts  and 
practices  of  men  which  enables  them  greatly  to  modify  the 
morals  of  their  devoted  believers.  They  are  models  of  con- 
duct, good  or  bad,  among  men.  More  especially,  certain  vi^ 
tues  become  embodied  in  certain  deities ;  and  these  same  deities 
become  the  inspirers  and  promoters  of  the  same  virtues.  A 
process  which  Wundt  expressively  calls  ^*  intussusception  **  is 
constantly  taking  place  between  morality  and  religion.  For 
all  reflective  thinking  normally  tends  to  bind  morals  and  reli- 
gion more  closely  together  in  a  unity  of  life.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  true  and  impressive  about  the  study  of  the  en- 
tire subject  than  the  observation  how,  as  the  Divine  Being  be- 
comes more  clearly  apprehended  in  terms  of  Ethical  Spirit,  the 
cliangcd  conception  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
moml  ideas  and  practices  of  those  whose  religious  ideas  ha?e 
fii-st  been  improved  ethically.  The  typical  old-world  example 
of  this  influence  is  found,  of  course,  in  Judaism.  The  pro- 
phetic conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  patron  and  protector  of 
righteousness,  and  a  judge  of  eyes  "  too  pure  to  behold  in- 
iquity," loving  and  rewarding  right  doing  and  hating  and  pun- 
ishing all  wrong  doing,  was  an  ethico-religious  factor  of  the 
first  degree  of  potency.  But  the  age  in  Greece,  when,  largely 
under  the  influence  of  ^schylus,  Zeus  was  set  before  the  peo- 
ple as  tlie  god  who  rewaixled  the  righteous  and  punished  the 
wrong-doer,  affords  an  example,  only  less  impressive. 

The  view  that  morality  and  religion  are  psychologically  united 
so  that  they  can  never  exist  apart,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  iden- 
tified, is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  everything  which  we  know 
about  man's  historical  development.  It  has  already  (p.  455/1) 
been  shown  that  the  contention  of  certain  anthropologists  and 
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Students  of  comparative  religion,  to  the  effect  that  religion  at 
first  had  no  connection  with  morality  results  from  a  too  re- 
stricted and  misleading  use  of  the  conceptions  involved.  The 
rather  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang^  has  said  of  Professor 
Huxley's  claim  that,  in  the  stage  of  Australian: savagism  *'*' the- 
ology is  wholly  independent  of  ethics,"  the  separatist  view 
has  been  entirely  overthrown.  For  example,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Fitzroy,  the  Fuegians — lower  savages  than  which 
in  their  religious  ideas  are  nowhere  to  be  found — believe  that 
the  evil  spirit  torments  men  in  this  world,  if  they  do  wrong,  by 
storms,  hail,  snow,  etc."  ^*  A  great  black  man  is  supposed  to 
be  always  wandering  about  the  woods,  who  is  certain  of  know- 
ing every  word  and  eveiy  action  ;  who  cannot  be  escaped,  and 
who  influences  the  weather  according  to  man's  conduct"  * 
This  superhuman  being,  or  ^^  magnified,  non-natural  Man," 
who  makes  for  righteousness,  establishes  among  these  savages 
a  very  vital  connection  between  morality  and  religion,  although 
he  is  supposed  to  punish  ^^  shooting  little  duck "  as  well  as 
killing  men.  Nor  does  it  readily  appear  how  the  moral  influ^ 
ence  of  this  superhuman  being  is  inferior  to  that  of  MaiKali^ 
who  converts  her  devotees  into  professional  *'  stranglers,"  in 
her  honor,  or  even  to  that  of  the  Deity  who  demands  the  burn- 
ing of  witches  and  heretics.  Indeed,  in  all  these  cases  the 
power  of  the  ethico-religious  motif,  with  its  peculiar  form  of 
sanction  and  of  ideal,  is  equally  apparent  and  almost  equally 
appalling. 

Sir  Monier  Williams  has  said '  of  the  Hindus  that  they  are 
**  among  all  the  races  of  mankind  the  greatest  slaves  to  the 
bondage  of  immemorial  tradition — not  so  much  in  its  bearing 
on  religious  beliefs,  or  even  on  moral  conduct,  as  on  social 
usages,  caste  practices,  and  domestic  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  truth  is  that  these  ^^  social  usages,"  *^  caste  practices, 

1  The  Making  of  Religion,  p.  176/. 

s  Cruise  of  the  Beagle,  II,  p.  180/. 

s  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism  (4th  ed.),  p.  vii. 
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and  ^*  domestic  ceremonial  observances,'*  in  which  the 
popular  religion  so  largely  consists,  are  themselves  the  embod- 
iment of  the  moral  and  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  colt 
of  the  same  people.  This  entire  ethico-religious  system  (lie) 
is  an  ill-assorted  mixture  of  elements  that  are  survivals  from 
the  superstitions  and  practices  of  uncivilized  aboriginal  tribes, 
of  crude  deductions  from  the  vag^e  pantheistic  tenets  of  the 
philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  nature-worship  of  Uie 
Vedas,  and  of  moral  precepts  of  Brahmanism  that,  theoretically 
considered,  are  of  an  advanced  ethical  character  but  that  are 
too  ignorantly  or  weakly  held  to  leaven  the  entire  mass.  The 
specific  virtues  of  the  Brahman  are,  indeed,  a  goodly  array. 
Tliey  include  quiescence,  self-control,  devotion,  purity,  pa- 
tience, rectitude,  secular  and  sacred  understanding,  the  reco^ 
nition  of  spiritual  existence,  and  the  inborn  disposition  toser?e 
Brahma."^  But  it  is  not  in  the  Hindu  religion  alone  that 
ethico-religious  principles  of  royal  ancestry  and  truly  regel 
qualities  fail  of  control  through  their  alliance  with  low4x>in 
and  ignorant  companions. 

The  powerful,  and  on  the  whole  beneficial  influence  of  re- 
ligion over  morality  in  ancient  Egypt  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  records.  Here,  to  be  sure,  as  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the  morals  of  the  entire  people  cannot 
be  measured  by  us  except  through  comparison  with  the  stand- 
ard of  the  monarch's  morality.  But  the  same  love  of  life,  and 
the  accompanying  inability  to  conceive  of  its  continuance 
otherwise  than  under  the  conditions  of  its  concrete  embodi- 
ment in  a  shifting  variety  of  forms,  which  were  so  essential 
factors  in  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  this  country, 
were  equally  potent  in  its  ethical  opinions  and  its  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  conduct.  What  must  one  do  to  live  (as  one 
would  wish  to  live^  in  the  hereafter?  This  is  the  question  to 
which  morality  and  religion  gave  to  this  ancient  people  one 
and  the  same  answer.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  moral 
1  See  The  Hindoos  as  They  Are,  by  S.  C.  Boee,  p.  183. 
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standards  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  were  of  an  excep- 
tionally lofty  character.  They  were,  indeed,  far  above  those 
actually  exacted  by  the  laws  or  by  existing  customs.  They 
partook  of  the  ideals  which  religious  belief  attributed  to  the 
invisible  world.  For  the  gods  will  require  more  of  men  in  the 
hereafter  than  the  kings  of  earth,  or  their  peoples,  require  here. 
So  true  is  this  that  M.  Chabas  declares,  ^^  none  of  the  Christiain 
virtues  is  forgotten '"  in  the  recognized  Egyptian  code  of  mo- 
rality. And,  according  to  M.  Renouf,  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  found  the  native  vocabulary  ^^  amply  sufficient  for  the 
most  delicate  notions  of  Christian  ethics."  In  fact  the  Chris- 
tian of  to-day  would  be  esteemed  most  true  to  the  moral  code 
of  his  religion  who  could  use  the  words  put  into  the  mouths 
of  their  ancient  dead  as  they  appear  before  the  Judge  of  the 
other  world.  In  that  ^^  most  ancient  book  of  the  world,"  the 
Maxims  of  Ptah-hotepy^  they  who  would  live  well  are  bidden : 
^  Seek  the  most  perfect  way,  that  thy  conduct  may  be  above 
reproach.  Justice  is  great,  invariable,  and  assured ;  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  since  the  age  of  Osiris."  ^^  God  will  take  away 
the  bread  of  him  who  enriches  himself  by  inspiring  fear.  .  .  . 
Let  thy  love  pass  into  the  heart  of  those  that  love  thee :  cause 
those  about  thee  to  be  loving  and  obedient  ....  thou  art  be- 
come the  steward  of  the  good  things  of  God."  ^^  Not  a  little 
child  did  I  injure ;"  ^^  Not  a  herdsman  did  I  ill-treat ;"  ^^  I  was 
the  protector  of  the  humble  ;"  ^^  I  have  not  altered  a  story  in 
the  telling  of  it ;"  ^^  Doing  that  which  is  Right  and  bating  that 
which  is  Wrong,  I  was  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the 
thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  a  refuge  to  him  that  was  in  want; 
that  which  I  did  to  him,  the  great  God  hath  done  to  me  ;" — it 
is  by  taking  in  their  sincerity  such  moral  precepts  as  are  in- 
volved in  these  and  countless  kindred  declarations  that  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  ethical  tendencies  of  the  religious  beliefs  in 
the  best  thought  of  ancient  Egypt. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Heaven  as  Supreme 

i  As  traiulated  by  P.  Virey,  Records  of  the  Past,  New  Series,  vol.  III. 
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Lord,  and  the  connected  thought  that  all  the  social  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  people  is  under  the  eye  and  the  control  of  this 
Heavenly  Power,  with  its  ^tta«f-personal  and  ethical  attributes, 
has  done  much  to  induce  and  maintain  an  improved  standard 
of  morality  in  China  during  the  last  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  more,  of  its  history.     In  proof  of  this  state- 
ment may  be  adduced  the  lofty  moral  character  of  the  religions 
classics  of  China.     The  inseparable  and  inviolable  connecti<m 
between  morality  and  religion  is  asserted  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Man  "  :*  "  What  Heaven  has  conferred 
is    called    the   nature;   an   accordance   with  this   nature  is 
called  tlie  path  of  duty ;  the  regulation  of  this  path  is  called 
instruction."     '*No  people,"  says  Dr.  Meadows,  "whether  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  possessed  a  sacred  literature  so 
completely  exempt  as  the  Chinese  from  licentious  descriptions, 
and  from  any  offensive  expression.     There  is  not  a  single  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Books  and  their  Annotations 
that  may  not  be  read  aloud  in  any  family  circle  in  England. 
Again,  in  every  other  non-Christian  country  idolatry  has  been 
associated  with  human  sacrifiees  and  with  the  deification  of 
vice,  accompanied  by  licentious  rites  and  orgies.     Not  a  sign 
of  all  this  exists  in  China."     On  the  other  hand,  however,  ihe 
same  prehistoric  religious  superstitions,  and  the  same  degrad- 
ing ethical  tendencies,  which  are  found  everywhere  else,  mani- 
fest themselves  throughout  all  this  history  down  to  the  present 
time.     "  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Chinese,"  says  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith,'  ^Hhat  the  more  temples   a  village  has,  the 
poorer  it  is,  and  also  the  worse  its  morals."     On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  writer  ^  has  heard  of  one  village  which  had  no 
temple  at  all,  but  which  had  acquired  the  nickname  of  ^  My 
Family  Thief  Village."     But   these  two  views  of  the  inte^ 
action  of  the  ethical  and  the  religious  developments  are  neither 

^  See  Legge,  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  139. 
'Chinese  Characteristics,  p.  288. 
>  See  Village  Life  in  China,  p.  139. 
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contradictory  of  eack  other,  nor  contrary  to  the  thesis  which 
Tnaintftins  the  essential  character  of  the  psychological  and  his- 
torical connections  between  morality  and  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  they  confirm  this  very  thesis. 

The  same  thing  is  indeed  true  of  that  people  of  whom,  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  most  difficult  to  bring  the  religious  beliefs 
and  cult  into  any  harmony  of  nature,  or  equality  of  movement, 
with  their  ethical  development.  This  difficulty  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  lively  and  unrestrained  activity  of  the  intellect  and  im- 
agination of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and,  indeed,  of  the  mul- 
titude itself,  in  the  interests  of  eesthetical  and  philosophical 
ideals,  without  due  regard  to  the  truths  of  religion  or  the  practical 
interests  of  morality.  Yet  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  the  earlier 
morality  and  the  more  primitive  religious  beliefs  and  sentiments 
were  so  closely  interwoven  as  scarcely  to  seem,  or  really  to  be, 
separable.  In  the  time  of  JSschylus  and  the  later  dramatists, 
moreover,  the  improved  moral  conception  of  the  gods — es- 
pecially of  Zeus,  as  the  patron  and  protector  of  righteousness 
— became  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  moral  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  people,  as  well  as  over  their  conception  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  And  when  religion  decayed,  and  morality, 
divorcing  itself  for  the  time  from  religion,  allied  itself  more 
intimately  with  the  sesthetical  ideas  and  art-products  of  the 
time,  the  fairest  results  of  their  associated  efforts  did  not 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  people  for  a  perfect  pattern  of  an 
improved  ethico-religious  life. 

Even  in  estimating  correctly  the  influence  of  religion  over 
mends  among  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their  apparent 
temporary  divorce,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  distinctions  which 
have  already  been  emphasized  in  several  other  connections. 
Mythology  and  religion  were,  indeed,  always  most  intimately 
associated  among  this  people  so  gifted  with  imagination  and 
with  fine  sesthetical  feeling.  But  among  them — perhaps,  more 
especially  among  them  than  among  any  other  civilized  race — 
the  distinction  between  religious  and  non-religious  mythology 

no 
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was  recognized  and  important.    Moreover,  where  the  mytholc^ 
ical  theme  had  to  do  with  the  greater  g^ods,  wiUi  the  divine 
beings  who  served  in  an  important  way  as  the  models  and  in- 
spirers  of  men,  the  sesthetical  motif b  most  frequently  caoaed 
both  the  ethical  and  the  religious  considerations  to  be  sunk 
quite  out  of  sight.     The  conceptions  of  the  gods  which  the 
mythology  of  literature  and  art  adopted  and  cultivated  were 
doubtless,  as  Plato  held,  unworthy  and  practically  mischievom 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view.    But,  probably,  their  real  effect 
upon  the  religious  beliefs  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  people 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that  produced  to-day  in  a 
nominally  Christian  community  by  the  habitual  seeing  of  plays 
and  reading  of  novels  that  treat  leniently,  or  even  admiringly, 
the  gratification  of  pride,  love  of  luxury,  or  illicit  lust.    It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  ancient  Greeks  made  much  the 
same  distinction  between  Zeus,  the  Guardian  of  Justice,  and 
Zeus,  the  adulterer  and  intriguer,  which  Medieval  Catholicism 
applied  to  the  pope  as  a  man  and  tlie  same  pope  as  head  of  the 
Church.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  mythological  and 
dramatic  pictures  of  the  morality  that  was  set  by  the  standard 
of  the  gods  are  elevating  and  inspiring  models  for  men  to  imi- 
tate.    In  Greece,  too,  the  standards  of  morality  theoretically 
established,  if  not  practically  in  sway,  rose  to  higher  grades  in 
close  reciprocal  dependence   upon  the   theology  of  the  time 
with  its  improved  conceptions  of  the  moral  ideals  set  by  the 
divine  ones.     Especially  did  Apollo,  himself  much  improved 
in  moral  character,  become  a  pattern  of  morality  for  man.    He 
also  attained  the  moral  dignity  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  for  the  Greeks  were  now  coming  to  be  more  definitely 
afflicted  with  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  consciousness  of  an  ob- 
vious failure  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  the  divine  standard. 
The  nature  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  of  the  Amphyctionic  Council, 
and  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  testifies  to  this  improved  rela- 
tion between  morals  and  religion. 

Religion,  morality,  and  philosophy,  were  never  more  intel- 
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ligently  and  solidly  coupled  together  than  in  the  sincere,  but 
only  limited  and  largely  ineffective  effort  which  was  made  in 
the  Augustan  Age  to  lift  up  and  improve  the  whole  life  of  the 
Roman  Empire.^  The  writings  of  Seneca,  Dion,  Aurelius, 
Epictetus,  and  others  of  this  period,  are  '^  crowded  with  ser- 
mons," from  the  thoughtful  ethico-religious  point  of  view,  on 
the  importance  of  making  one's  life  correspond  to  the  teachings 
of  one's  philosophy. 

*'  For  like  heU-mouth  I  loath 
Who  holds  not  In  his  words  and  thoughts  one  undistinguished  truth.* ^3 

The  whole  teaching  of  that  wonderful  moralist,  Epictetus, 
enforces  the  belief  that  ^^God  is  the  Father  of  mankind," 
and  that  ^^from  the  doctrine  of  our  relationship  to  God  we  are 
to  deduce  its  consequences  "  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  right 
living. 

Numerous  corollaries,  or  subordinate  considerations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  relations  which  exist  in  general,  between  morality 
and  religion  might  be  amply  illustrated  by  the  history  of  these 
two  developments.  How  the  ethical  import  and  obligation  of 
an  indefinite  variety  of  ceremonial  observances  and  caste-  and 
clan-privileges  arises  in  the  beliefs  and  cult  of  religion  has  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  repeated  references  to  the 
typical  case  of  India.  Enough  also  has  been  said  to  show  how 
nature-worship,  with  its  accompaniment  of  phallic  worship,  and 
with  the  emphasis  which  it  puts  upon  the  mystery  of  physical 
generation  and  upon  the  part  which  the  Divine  Being  takes  in 
the  origin  of  life,  exercises  a  profound  influence  to  determine 
the  particular  character  of  the  prevalent  n)omls.  Indeed,  the 
most  degrading  effect  upon  the  current  morality  which  arises 
from  religious  sources  is  connected  with  this  kind  of  religion. 
This  is  especially  true,  for  example,  of  the  Semitic  Ishtiir  cult, 

>See  Oakesmith,  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  p.  57 f. 
s  niad,  Chapman's  Translation,  IX,  312,  313;  and  compare  Seneca,  De 
Vita  Beata,  cap.  18. 
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of  the  nature-worship  of  Shinto  in  ^*  Old  Japan,*'  and  of  the 
Hindu  worship  of  Krishna.  Nor  is  there  need  again  to  pan 
in  review  the  regulative  influence  of  ancestor^worship,  whether 
for  ethical  impi-ovement  or  the  opposite,  over  the  constitution 
and  conduct  of  the  family,  the  clan,  and  the  nation.  Elach  d 
these  forms  of  religion  has  its  specific  connected  type  of  morality, 
and  they  all  illustrate  the  psychological  principle  of  the  depend- 
ence of  types  of  morality  upon  typical  forms  of  religious  belief 
and  sentiment. 

Among  the  many  most  curious  and  yet  specific  relations  be- 
tween the  morality  and  the  religion  of  primitive  and  half-civilized 
peoples  are  the  wager  of  battle,  and  the  other  ordeals  which 
were  originally  *^  a  device  for  regulating  under  conditions  of 
comparative  fairness  the  primitive  law  of  force."     These  grew 
out  of  what  one  writer  ^  has  called  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  **  to  throw  its  doubts  on  God.*'     And  whether  the  means 
employed  consist  of  an  appeal  to  a  fetish  or  to  the  justice  of  an 
omnipotent  Deity,  the  '^  conception  of  the  intervention  of  a 
Divine  Power,"  in  order  to  see  that  a  just  judgment  is  secured, 
is  common  to  them  all.     In  this  respect  Biblical  religion,  even 
in  its  most  primitive  Old-Testament  form,  is  exceedingly  noild 
and  humane  as  compared  with  the  customs  of  contemporaneoos 
peoples.     The  decision  of  Yahweh  was  for  the  most  part  ren- 
dered through   the  casting   of   lots  or,  more  rarely,  through 
divining  by  the  use  of  Urimand  Thummim  (see,however,  Le?. 
xxiv,  11-16).     On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  this  con- 
nection between  the  religious  view  of  God's  will  as  the  scarce 
of  right  doing  and  the  human  and  social  relations  which  mj 
properly  be  enforced  as  essentials  of  the  moral  code^  is  illustrated 
in  a  horrible  manner  by  the  '*  systematized  torture  '*  so  oftoi 
administered  with  unparalleled  '*  cold-blooded  ferocity,**  in  the 
name  of  the  religion  whose  fundamental  law  is  love. 

Other  definite  and  concrete  relations  between  the  code  of 
morals  and  the  dominant  religious  faith  grow  out  of  the  be- 
^  Henry  Chas.  Lea,  in  a  work  on  Superstition  and  Force,  p.  240/. 
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lief  in  the  existence  after  death,  and  the  connected  belief  in 
the  gods,  or  in  One  Righteous  God,  as  the  distributors  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  the  hereafter.  Although  the  idea 
of  the  invisible  divine  beings  as  the  guardians  of  law  and 'jus- 
tice does  not  necessarily  have  reference  to  the  future  after 
death,  still,  where  a  belief  in  this  future  as  an  ethical  judgment 
is  already  formed,  the  connections  between  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  powerfully  reinforced.  Marriage  and  burial  customs, 
the  begetting  and  care  of  offspring,  and  even  the  minute  forms 
of  the  care  of  the  body,  whether  living  or  dead,  become  in  this 
vfray  obligatory  from  both  the  ethical  and  the  religious  points 
of  view.  In  this  way,  also,  the  fundamental  feelings  of  fear, 
hope,  and  desire  of  good,  are  greatly  intensified  in  their  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  present  life.  The  hope  of 
attaining  the  Hindu  or  Buddhistic  Nirvana,  the  Muhammadan 
Paradise,  or  the  Christian  heaven,  and  the  fear  of  future  retri- 
bution in  the  endless  round  of  Karma,  or  in  Hell,  although 
they  may  be  powerless  to  create  the  spirit  of  devotion  toward  a 
truly  ethical  ideal,  are  motives  second  to  no  others  in  regulat- 
ing the  practical  affairs  of  the  race.  And  in  estimating  the 
real  moral  value  of  these  emotions  it  is  always  necessary  to 
3onsider  what  would  be  the  moral  effect  of  rendering  them  en- 
tirely inoperative,  or  of  greatly  weakening  their  influence. 
The  message  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  for  example,  runs  :  ^^  O 
fe  who  believe,  ....  fear  God,  perchance  ye  may  be  pros- 
perous; fear  the  fire  prepared  for  the  unbelievers  and  obey 
GK)d  and  his  Apostle,  perchance  ye  may  get  mercy."  ^  And 
ilthough  the  reward  of  this  obedience  to  Allah  is  further  de- 
scribed as  ^^  pardon  from  the  Lord,  and  gardens  beneath  which 
rivers  flow,  dwelling  therein  for  aye,  for  pleasant  is  the  hire 
^f  those  who  act  like  this,"  the  vigorous  proclamation  of  the 
reward  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise  the  low  moral,  as  well  as 
religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Arab  tribes  to  whom  it  was 
originally  made.     But  the  higher  and  more  developed  religious 

1  Koran,  Sura  iii. 
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conceptions  of  Christian  Theism  inspire  and  enforce  the  de- 
mands of  the  inner  motive  of  fidelity  to  the  moral  ideal,  in 
spite  of  all  distractions  and  contradictions  of  the  environment, 
with  a  steadfast  hope  in  the  life  eternal. 

The  religious  point  of  view,  when  occupied  by  a  mind  which 
has  undergone  a  considerable  degree  of  culture  in  respect  of 
both  its  ethical  and  its  religious  conceptions  and  ideals,  regards 
all  wrongdoing  as  done  against  the  Divine  Will.  In  a  word, 
immorality  comes  to  be  considered  as  sin.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  man's  ethico-religious  development,  little  or  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  breaches  of  the  customary  rules  d 
conduct  as  prescribed  by  the  social  organization,  omissions  and 
deficiencies  in  ritualistic  observances  or  failures  to  propitiate 
and  honor  the  gods,  and  the  transgression  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  considered  either  as  embodied  in  im- 
personal and  unaccountably  mysterious  laws,  or  as  originating 
in  some  invisible  and  ethically  superior  Personal  Will.  But 
when  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 
becomes  relatively  clear,  such  distinctions  become  more  and 
more  important.  It  very  gradually — or,  in  the  case  of  specially 
inspired  men  of  insight  into  moral  and  religious  truth,  it  more 
suddenly  becomes  apparent  that  what  God  requires  of  man  is 
a  moral  likeness  to  Himself.  The  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing is  thus  converted  into  the  consciousness  of  alienation  from 
the  Divine  purity  of  personal  righteousness.  The  important 
effects  of  this  change  are  numerous  both  in  the  religious,  and 
also  in  the  more  definitely  ethical  sphere.  Incantation,  magic, 
and  all  other  means  of  ."  propitiating  "  Deity — in  the  lower 
meaning  of  this  phrase — ^give  place  to  "  prayer  "  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  this  word.  In  penitence  the  woi-shipper  seeks  the 
renewal  of  friendly  and  affectionate  relations  with  his  God. 
Salvation  becomes  an  ethical  affair ;  and  religion  becomes  a 
way  of  salvation.  The  goal  of  salvation  is  thus  an  ideal 
moral  relation  between  the  human  personality  and  the  Divine 
Being ;  and  the  grand  office  of  the  religious  development  of 
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the  individual  and  of  the  race  appears  as  the  attainment  of  the 
end  of  salvation  in  its  most  perfect  ideal  form. 

In  this  career  of  humanity,  in  which  the  awakened  conscious- 
ness of  Sin  and  the  effort  to  find  favor  with  the  Source  of  Bless- 
edness in  Righteousness  are  so  important  factors,  the  earlier 
steps  are  necessarily  crude  and  faltering.  The  important  first 
thing  is  that  man's  impulses  to  get  and  to  hold  whatever  he 
wants,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  should  be  checked,  and  then 
chastened  and  directed  aright.  Thus  the  distinction  between 
the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  to  conduct  one's  self  is  cut 
and  rubbed  into  the  crude  and  tough  material  of  human  nature. 
It  is  here  that  the  personal  influence  of  priests,  prophets,  seers, 
and  religious  teachers  generally,  shows  itself — in  spite  of  innu- 
merable failures  and  defections  from  the  higher  moral  standard 
on  their  part — to  be  invaluable  for  the  ethical  progress  of  hu- 
manity. And  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was  that,  as  said 
Novalis,  "  the  ideal  of  morality  has  no  more  dangerous  rival 
than  the  ideal  of  physical  strength,  of  the  most  vigorous  life. 
Through  it  man  is  transformed  into  a  reasoning  beast,  whose 
brutal  cleverness  has  a  fascination  for  weak  minds." 

The  way  in  which  the  ethical  evolution  of  man  is  influenced 
by  the  development  of  the  religious  conception  of  sin  has,  in 
ancient  times,  no  more  forceful  illustration  than  that  afforded 
by  the  religion  of  Babylonia.  '*  Starting,"  says  Jastrow,*  "  from 
the  primitive  conception  that  misfortunes  were  a  manifestation 
of  divine  anger,  the  Babylonians  never  abandoned  the  belief 
that  transgressions  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  appeasing  the 
anger  of  the  Deity.  But  within  this  limitation,  an  ethical 
spirit  was  developed  among  the  Babylonians  that  surprises  us 
by  its  loftiness  and  comparative  purity."  So  true  is  this  that 
there  are  penitential  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  monarchs  of 
this  ancient  pagan  civilization  that  might  fitly  fall  from  the 
lips  of  any  Christian  sinner  of  the  modem  era. 

1  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  312.    How  the  same  authority 
sums  up  the  entire  subject  has  already  been  quoted  on  p.  287. 
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**  O  Lord,  do  not  cast  aside  thy  aenrant, 
OverflowiDK  with  tears,  take  him  by  the  hand.** 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  of  these  religions  that  a  complete 
fusion  is  accomplished  between  the  fundamental  principles  and 
higher  motives  of  morality  and  religious  conceptions,  8enti> 
ments,  and  cult.  This  fusion  is  found  in  its  highest  form  of 
expression  in  Christianity — the  distinctively  ethico-religioos  re- 
ligion. It  is  found  also,  although  in  an  inferior  way,  in  the 
highest  developments  of  Buddhism.  We  have  already  seen 
(p.  106f.)  how  the  latter  began  as  a  moral  reform,  based,  how- 
ever, on  certain  philosophic  and  jtio^i-theological  tenets  respect- 
ing the  Being  of  the  World  and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,— 
rather  than  as  a  new  religion.  But  for  this  very  reason,  among 
others,  when  Buddhism  was  accepted  and  understood  as  a  re- 
ligion, it  was  accepted  and  understood  as  a  way  of  salvation,  a 
'^  Path  *'  by  conducting  one's  self  along  which  it  was  possible 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  wrongdoing.  This  **  Path  "  led 
through  a  Universe  conceived  of  as  moral  to  the  core.  And 
only  by  persistent  rightdoing,  by  following  in  the  way  of  an 
ethical  salvation,  could  the  consequences  of  wi'ongdoing  be 
finally  overcome.  Indeed,  the  whole  Buddhistic  doctrine  of 
Sentient  Existence  and  of  Karma,  and  of  the  way  to  get  off  the 
^^  Wheel  of  Existence/'  depends  upon  the  identification  of 
morality  and  religion.  Nor  must  this  identification  be  unde^ 
stood  as  a  merely  formal  affair.  The  ten  conditions,  or  Yvt- 
tues,* — namely,  (1)  Almsgiving,  (2)  Keeping  the  Precepts, 
(8)  Renunciation,  (4)  Wisdom,  (5)  Courage,  (6)  Patience, 
(7)  Truth,  (8)  Resolution  or  Steadfastness,  (9)  Good-Will, 
(10)  Equipoise — are  the  first  steps  in  the  Path  ;  but  they  are 
only  preliminary,  as  it  were,  to  the  higher  morality.  This 
higher  morality  is  attained  when  the  Self  is  completely  sunk 
in  the  Being  of  the  World,  when  the  personal  good  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  Supreme  Good ; — the  nature  of  which  is  so 

^See  the  Story  of  Sumedha,   Buddhism  in  Traaslatioiis,   by  Wazreo, 
vol  3  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  p.  23/. 
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▼aguely  and  imperfectly  conceived  by  this  pantheistic  Nihilism 
that  bears  the  name  of  Sakya-Muni,  who  became  *'*'  The  Buddha.'* 
Tet  it  is  in  the  best  developments  of  Buddhism  that  the  ethico- 
relig^ous  conceptions  of  Pantheism,  when  untouched  by  the  in- 
flaences  of  a  Christian  Theism,  have  found  their  noblest  and 
most  helpful  expression.  In  its  historical  development,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  form  of  religion  has  always 
shown  the  same  ethical  weaknesses  and  defects  which  charac- 
terize every  similar  form  of  pantheistic  belief  and  cult.  For 
Oriental  Pantheism  logically  and  necessarily  shows  an  almost 
universal  and  complete  indifference  to  certain  forms  of  social 
morality  which  the  Occidental,  theistic,  and  humanistic  devel- 
opments esteem  to  be  of  the  first-rate  importance. 

Theism,  in  all  the  various  forms  of  its  development  which 
have  reached  an  elevated  conception  of  God  as  omnipresent 
and  omniscient  Ethical  Spirit,  exercises  an  elevating  influ- 
ence upon  the  ethical  conceptions  and  practices  of  those  who 
are  faithful  to  its  essential  truths.  In  the  history  of  the  world's 
religions  this  influence  has  reached  its  culminating  form,  as 
hitherto  displayed  in  Christianity.  In  estimating  the  ethical 
force  of  Christian  Theism,  however,  we  must  remember  the 
facts  which  characterize  that  point  of  the  world's  history  at 
which  this  religion  began  the  transformation  of  the  existing 
Pagan  civilization.  For  the  correct  estimate  involves  the 
recognition  of  those  ethico-religious  conceptions  and  principles 
which  Christianity  took  over,  as  it  were,  from  Jewish  and 
Greek  sources ;  and,  as  well,  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
conceptions  and  principles  were  modified  and  made  more  ef- 
fective by  the  addition  of  the  peculiar  motifs^  and  the  improved 
and  higher  life,  which  the  new  religion  imparted  to  them. 

The  thought  that  the  One  righteous  God  is  the  Source, 
Patron,  and  Spirit,  of  all  morally  right  conduct  among  men 
had  come  to  its  highest  expression,  before  Christianity,  in  pro- 
phetic Judaism.  Morality  and  religion  had  thus  been  united 
in  an  interior  and  secure  way  by  having  their  roots  intertwined 
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in  the  soil  of  one  and  the  same  principle.  Bat  a  new  danger 
had  not  only  threatened,  but  had  already  prevented,  the  moial 
progress  of  the  adherents  of  this  religious  faith,  through  the 
unexpansive  and  restrictive  character  of  their  religious  creed. 
What  sort  of  a  Spirit  is  he  whose  righteous  Will  is  man's  only 
pure  and  safe  law  of  conduct?  To  this  question  the  God  of 
Judaism  did  not  furnish  a  completely  satisfactory  answer. 
His  moral  personality  as  conceived  of  by  the  ripest  Judaism  of 
the  time,  could  not  furnish  the  pattern  and  inspiration  of  moral 
perfection  for  man.  Christianity  adhered  to  that  conoeption 
of  prophetic  Judaism  which  made  an  essential  unity  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  but  it  changed  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man's 
relation  to  God,  and  thus  raised  the  type  of  morality  required 
by  faith  to  a  level  quite  impossible  of  attainment  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  True  morality  thus  became 
the  service  of  God  by  men  as  his  sons,  and  of  one's  fellow  men 
as  brothers  (see  Matt,  xxv,  40-45 ;  1  John  iv,  20).  The  trae 
offering  acceptable  to  God  is  the  giving  of  one's  self  (Rom. 
xii,  1).  The  essential  thing  in  both  morals,  and  religion  is 
God-likeness ; — the  perfection  of  human  being  after  the  patten 
of  the  ethically  perfect  Divine  Spirit,  the  likeness  of  the  sons 
to  the  One  Father  of  all  (Matt,  v,  48).  The  higher  righteous- 
ness is  the  keeping  of  the  Divine  Law  of  love  to  God  the 
Father,  and  to  men  as  his  children  and  our  brethren. 

This  conception  of  righteousness  in  its  relation  to  religions 
faith  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  writers  on  morals,  or  to 
the  good  men  of  the  age,  even  outside  of  Judaism  and  of 
Christianity.  In  the  best  Greek  ethics  of  the  day,  "  there  was 
the  growth  of  a  higher  religious  morality,  which  believed  that 
God  was  pleased  by  moral  action  rather  than  by  sacrifice. 
There  was  the  growth  of  a  belief  that  life  requires  amendment''' 
According  to  the  writer  just  quoted,  it  is  the  maxim,  "  Follow 
God,"  which  belongs  to  a  plane  upon  which  Epictetus  and 

1  So  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Chriitiin 
Church  [Hibbert  Lectures,  1888,]  p.  141. 
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Thomas  k  Kempis  meet.^  So,  too,  the  later  Judaism,  especially 
among  the  Diaspora,  and  in  contrast  with  its  pagan  surround- 
ings, had  developed  the  conception  of  a  higher  righteousness 
than  the  keeping  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  service  of  Yahweh 
according  to  the  legal  notion  of  his  requirements  and  character.' 
To  a  heathen  who  wished  to  know  the  quintessence  of  the  Law 
Hillel  responded:  "What  thou  woulds't  not  should  happen 
to  thee,  that  do  thou  not  to  any  other."  And  Akiba,  like 
Jesus,  summarized  the  Law  in  the  utterance :  "  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." ' 

But  the  source  of  the  peculiarly  powerful  influence  which 
the  Christian  religion  has  exercised  over  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  world  is  found  in  the  fact  that  its  moral- 
ity sprang  as  a  living  principle  forth  from  the  personal  spirit 
of  Christ ;  and  that  the  summoni^  to  follow  this  personal  leader, 
when  accepted,  awakened  within  the  human  soul  the  power  of 
a  new  life.  To  this  fact  is  chiefly  due  its  superior  success  in 
elevating  and  purifying  the  moral  code  and  the  practices  of  the 
social  communities  over  which  it  has  gained  even  a  partial  and 
defective  control.  As  compared  with  the  best  ethico-religious 
life  of  Judaism,  early  Christianity  showed  a  more  positive  and 
forceful  character.  It  supplied  the  defects  of  the  prevalent 
negative  sort,  owing  to  a  lack  of  heroic,  and  forth-putting,  and 
confidently  hopeful  energy.^  It  had  what  Bousset  calls  an  abun- 
dance of  "  ^Zan."      As  respects  the  best  Stoic  ethics  of  the  time, 

1  Hatch,  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

s  Compare  Bouaset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter;  and  as  to  the  conception  of  later  Judaism  regarding  the  divine 
requirements,  see  such  passages  in  the  Old-Testament  Apochrypha,  as 
Tob.  i,  3, 17;  xii,  8:  the  confession  and  prayer  in  Baruch;  and  many  others. 
So  also  the  teachings  of  Hillel,  Gamaliel,  Ben  Zakkai,  and  other  Rabbis. 

*  On  the  excellencies  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  best  Pharisaism  of  Christ's 
time,  see  Bousset,  Ibid.,  p.  116/. 

^Compare  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  The  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tioDS, — writings  which  furnish  the  most  primitive  moral  code  of  Chris- 
tianity outside  of  the  New  Testament. 
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Christianitj  showed  more  essential  points  of  agreement  than 
of  difference.  Epictetus,  the  supremely  lofty  teacher  and 
practicer  of  this  ethics,  although  referring  all  human  conduct 
to  God,  emphasized  the  Divine  Reason  rather  than  the  Divine 
Holy  Will,  as  its  Source.  In  describing  the  content  of  molal- 
ity, this  great  moralist  laid  less  emphasis  than  did  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  upon  being  meek,  gentle,  pitiful,  and  long- 
suffering.  And  these  gentler  virtues  were  sadly  needed  bjr  the 
Christian  people  of  the  early  centuries.  But,  after  all,  it  was 
not  the  excellencies  of  its  ethical  code  which  chiefly  gave  to 
Christianity  its  ethical  force  and  successes  in  the  improvement 
of  human  conduct.  It  was,  the  rather,  the  experience  of  re- 
demption by  faith  in  the  Love  of  God  as  manifested  in  Chiisti 
and  the  power  of  the  new  life  which  came  with  this  faith. 

In  estimating  the  subsequent  historical  relations  between 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  ethical  development  of  so-called 
Christian  nations,  it  is  alwajrs  necessary,  as  Crozier  ^  has  said, 
(to  quote  again  the  same  declaration  in  another  connection) 
''to  distinguish  with  something  like  precision  between  the 
parts  played  in  the  complex  result  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Doctrines  and  Institutions  of  the 
Church  on  the  other."  From  the  former  point  of  view,  Chris- 
tianity can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  peculiar  code  of  morals; 
— if  by  this  be  meant  a  system  of  definite  rules  of  conduct  which 
are  designed  for  universal  applicability,  as  respects  both  time 
and  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  Church  baa 
exercised  too  strictly  its  functions  as  an  '^  ethico-peedagogical 
power,"  it  has  had  much  of  baleful,  as  well  as  of  salutary  in- 
fluence over  the  development  of  ethics.  For  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  even  to  the  extent 
which  is  indispensable  to  its  own  discipline  and  purity,  is  con- 
stantly liable  to  these  three  distressing  and  injurious  mistakes: 
(1)  the  mistake  of  fostering  the  hypocrisy  of  the  "double 
code  " ;  (2)  the  mistake  of  including  within  its  membership 

1  History  of  Intellectual  Development,  I,  p.  249. 
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many  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  (3)  the  mistake 
of  excluding  from  its  membership,  on  the  basis  of  creeds  or  of 
temporary  ethical  regulations,  many  who  have  this  Spirit 
Both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches  vitiated  and  degraded 
the  ethical  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  has  already  (p.  213/1) 
been  pointed  out.  Later  Protestantism  has  been,  and  still  is, 
guilty  of  similar  erroneous  views  and  practices.  It  has  thus 
given  encouragement  to  an  irreligious  morality,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  forms  of  religion  that  are  unavailing 
and  even  pernicious  substitutes  for  a  truly  Christian  morality. 
In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  mistakes,  however,  the  Chris- 
tian morality  has  maintained  in  good  degree  its  own  somewhat 
peculiar  tjrpe,  and  its  incomparable  foi*ce  as  a  purifier  and  ren- 
ovator of  the  social  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  essentially 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  every  form  of  a  merely  hedonistic 
or  utilitarian  ethics ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  committed, 
in  an  unchangeable  manner,  to  any  definitely  ascetic  or  ex- 
clusive way  of  conducting  the  moral  life.  It  iSs  true  that  Jesus 
himself  makes  use  of  the  appeal  to  the  desire  of  reward  as  a 
motive  for  right  conduct :  "  Great  are  your  wages  in  heaven,'* 
he  assures  his  faithful  followers  (Matt.  v.  12 ;  Luke  vi.  23  ;  and 
comp.  Heb.  xi.  6).  It  is  also  true  that  his  first  call  summoned 
his  followers  to  relinquish  everything  and,  taking  up  the  symbol 
of  punishment  and  torture,  to  follow  him  as  their  ideal  into  the 
darkness  and  bitterness  of  an  ignominious  death.  It  is  true 
besides,  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  differences,  externally 
considered,  between  the  moral  code  of  the  Egjrptians,  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  the  Greeks  (both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta,  criminal 
proceedings  might  be  taken  against  those  who  did  not  marry), 
and  the  moral  code  of  early  Christianity  was  the  high  estimate 
placed  by  the  latter  upon  virginity  and  celibacy.  For  these 
and  other  severely  ascetic  elements  of  this  ethico-religious 
code  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  teachings  of  the  master  who 
commanded  that  the  right  eye  should  be  plucked  out,  and  the 
right  hand  cut  off,  rather  than  that  either  of  these  members 
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should  be  allowed  to  occasion  a  moral'  fall  (Matt  ▼•  29/.); 
who  bade  the  rich  young  man  dispose  of  all  his  wealth  before 
he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  discipleship  (Matt 
xix.  16-26)  ;  and  who  even  proclaimed  a  passionate  renuncia- 
tion of  every  dearest  natural  tie,  when  such  tie  became  an  ob- 
stacle at  the  threshold  of  the  life  which  he  enjoined  upon  eveiy 
follower  (Luke  xiv.  26/.).  Moreover,  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment  abounds  in  warnings  and  denunciations  for  those  who  an 
the  victims  of  the  *' deceitf ulness  of  riches/'  or  who  value 
highly  the  good  things  of  the  present  life  in  comparison  with 
the  riches  of  the  Divine  grace  and  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  asceticism  of  Jesus  amounts,  as 
Harnack  as  said,^  to  his  putting  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
three  enemies, — mammon,  care,  and  selfishness;  and  to  his 
exacting  of  every  man,  who  would  find  the  way  of  salvation 
through  him,  a  certain  unlimited  devotion  of  purpose  and  life 
to  the  imperative  interests  of  an  ethical  and  religious  Ideal. 
But  this  is,  in  another  form,  the  ^'  categorical  imperative,**  the 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  supreme  God,  which  all  thoee 
who  have  thought  profoundly  and  logically  upon  ethical  princi- 
ples, have  seen  to  be  the  amazingly  audacious  but  perfectly  un- 
avoidable condition  of  any  truly  moral  life. 

In  this  connection  the  practical  danger  arises  of  attempting 
to  derive  a  detailed  and  unchangeable  moral  code  from  the  con- 
crete teachings  of  the  biblical  writers,  or  even  of  Jesus  himself. 
This  danger  is  chiefly  incurred,  and  the  corresponding  mistake 
committed,  by  two  classes  of  persons  who  stand  in  quite  diffe^ 
ent,  and  even  opposed,  relations  to  Christianity.  The  first  of 
these  positions  is  held  by  those  purists  who  would  like  to  re- 
duce the  modern  ethical  practice,  as  enjoined  by  religion,  to  the 
standard  set  by  a  literal  and  detailed  acceptance  of  the  rules  of 
early  Christian  living.  The  second  position  is  taken  by  those 
who  wish  to  show  that  Christian  morality  is  impracticable  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  existing  social  conditions,  whether  as 

I  What  is  Christianity?  p.  91/. 
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between  individuals  or  between  nations.  Still  more  reprehen- 
sible is  the  position  of  a  third  class  who,  under  cover  of  an 
opinion  coinciding  with  that  of  the  second  class,  still  profess 
adherence  to  the  Christian  code,  while  violating  the  entire  Spirit 
of  Christ,  in  the  possession  of  which  consists  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  this  code  itself. 

Observations  such  as  the  foregoing  emphasize  anew  the  per- 
manence of  the  psychological  principles  in  which  morality  and 
religion  are  indissolubly  united,  while  at  the  same  time  also 
revealing  the  increased  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  appearance 
of  this  indissoluble  union,  under  the  increasing  complications 
of  modem  civil  and  social  life.  This  difficulty  has  combined 
with  other  considerations  to  encourage  many  subtle,  learned, 
and  logical  attempts  of  the  modem  age  to  separate,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  between  the  sphere  of  morality  and 
the  sphere  of  religion.  These  attempts  have  ended  in  the 
proposal  that  morality,  having  become  divorced  from  her  monkish 
spouse,  shall  contract  a  second,  more  rational  and  satisfactory 
union  with  science.  Thus  religion  is  to  be  left  out  of  all  account 
in  the  control  of  the  moral  life ;  and  its  reward  for  surrender- 
ing such  control  is  to  be  a  deliverance,  for  itself,  from  all  obli- 
gations to  reconcile  its  faith  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  history 
and  sociology.  Indeed  our  age  has,  as  Sabatier  ^  truly  remarks, 
brought  to  the  front  with  an  enthusiasm  which  merits  being 
called  a  **  grand  passion,'*  the  double  cult  of  the  scientific  method 
and  the  moral  ideal.  But  far  from  uniting  the  two,  it  has 
pushed  both  to  a  point  where  they  seem  to  contradict  and  to 
exclude  each  other.  The  question  of  the  age  has  thus  been 
made  imperative :  How  shall  our  conceptions  and  ideals  of  the 
sapreme  Good  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  facts  and  laws  which  science  discloses  with 
regard  to  the  real  Being  of  the  World  ?  This  question  is  asked 
by  thousands  of  serious  souls  who  are  divided  between  the 
feeling  of  ardent  desire  to  realize  the  moral  ideal  and  an  ap- 

i  Eequisse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  Religion;  Preface. 
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preciation  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  reconciliatioii  for  bolk 
the  two  realms.     Only  an  improved  and  expanded  notion  of 
religion,  and  an  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  life  which 
accords  with  this  notion,  can  effect  such  a  harmony  as  is  desired. 
Twin  corollaries  follow  from  this  conception  of  the  psycho- 
logical sources   in   which  both  morality  and  religion  share. 
Morality  cannot  dispense  with  religion.     Mere   morality  cati 
itself  off  from  its  deepest  and  richest  soil.     When  the  life  of 
conduct  frees  itself  from  all  religious  belie&  and  sentiments— 
if  such  a  thing  be  possible — it  loses  a  certain  spirit   of  vigo^ 
enthusiasm,  and  hope,  which  are  necessary  to  its  most  effective 
work,  and  even  to  its  continued  existence  at  any  high  level  of 
purity  and  progress.     It  is  customary  to  concede  this  to  be 
true  of  the  vulgar  crowd.     But  it  is  not  infrequently  claimed 
that  the  more  enlightened  few  may  very  well  attain  and  nuun- 
tain  a  high  grade  of  morality  without  the  stimulus  and  sop- 
port  of  religious  faith  and  religious  feeling.     This  claim,  how- 
ever it  may  be  justified  by  rare  individual  instances,  almost 
uniformly  overlooks  three  classes  of  facts.     And,  first,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of   the  few  who  obtain  a  notable  develq>- 
ment  of  morality  without  experience  of  the  religious  motife, 
really  lack  a  certain  symmetry  and  charm  which  are  imparted 
by  the    higher    forms  of  religious  faith,  and  by  the  virtuflB 
which  are  normally  and  customarily  the  expressions  of  this 
faith.      Second,  the  best  of  these  *'  good  few "  are  in  reality 
dependent  upon  beliefs  and  sentiments  which   are   virtually 
religious,  for   the  warmth   and    nourishment  of   their  moral 
ideals,    and  for   their   steadfastness  in   the  pursuit  of  these 
ideals.     Doubtless,  what  De  la  Saussaye  says  of  the  Teutons 
is  in  large  measure  true  of  men  generally  : — namely,  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  religious  truth  is   lost  in  mysteiy, 
'^  men  know  what  to  do ;  their  duty  lies  before  them  clear  and 
simple,  and  the  moral  order  is  not  subverted."     But  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  Christianity  upon   the  morals  of  the  Teutons  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  of  their  development  in  history. 
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N(»  is  the  altimato  mystery  in  which  religioQ  ia  loot  anj  mora 
deeply  mysterious  than  that  in  which  faith  in  the  moral  ideal 
leaves  tlie  reflective  mind.  Indeed,  a  confidence  in  the  ideal 
excellence  and  value  of  the  Being  of  the  World,  that  ontstripe 
HI  our  actual  experience,  is  necessary,  if  man  is  to  be  consist- 
sntly  and  logically  either  moral  or  religious.  Call  it  Karma,  as 
the  Buddhist  does,  or  beneficent  Nature,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
DOQ-religious  man  of  science,  or  Moral  Law  and  Order  in  the 
name  of  a  metaphysical  ethics,  this  Being  of  the  World  that 
makes  for  righteousness  in  human  history,  is  somehow  judged 
M  felt  to  he  adorable  and  worthy  of  supreme  devotion.  But, 
in  ttie  third  place,  the  so-called  '*  upper  "  classes  cannot  per- 
manently remain  separated  from  those  deemed  "  lower,"  by  any 
inch  difference  as  comes  between  the  religious  and  the  irreli- 
^ous  man.  For  no  other  form  of  human  development  has 
nore  serious  consequences  in  respect  of  its  social  solidarity 
than  the  ethico-religious  development. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  religious  development  of  any 
people  falls  behind  Uieir  ethical  progress,  especially  as  such 
progress  expresses  itself  in  the  changing  forms  of  social 
morality,  religion  itself  suffers  decay  and  is  hastening  toward  a 
richly  deserved  doom.  Any  form  of  religious  beliefs,  senti- 
ments, or  cult,  that  does  not  stimnlate  and  actually  promote 
advancing  stages  of  the  moral  life,  itself  needs  to  be  reformed. 
EIow  true  this  is,  there  can  be  no  more  impressive  example 
iiian  that  afforded  by  the  present  condition  of  Hinduism  in 
fndia.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Confucianism  in  China, 
ind  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  Nor  does  Christianity  offer  any 
}xception  to  the  law.  Unless  it  can  continue  in  the  future  to 
jnpart  to  the  so^alled  Christian  nations  the  ethical  and  spir- 
tuat  forces  necessary  for  the  better  moral  conduct  of  life, 
inder  the  new  and  more  complicated  conditions  of  living  which 
low  prevail,  this  religion,  too,  will  be  weighed  in  that  balance 
vhicb  Heaven  itself  keeps  always  suspended;  and  being 
veighed,  it  will  be  found  wanting. 
31 
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RELIGION:   A  LIFE 


''  The  Lard  Jehovaii  fiath  given  me  the  tongue  of  them  that  are  tavghtf  that  I 
may  knoxo  how  to  sustain  unih  words  him  tliat  is  weary;  he  uxLhen^th  mormii^ 
by  morning,  he  wakendh  mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that  are  taught."        Isaiah. 


it 


Ye  therefore  ehall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."      JuuB. 


**Give  thyself  to  Ood,  keep  thyself  eonJtinuaUy  for  God;  and  let  to-morrow  U 
like  to-day."  Maxiiib  of  Am. 

"Do  all  works  and  at  all  times  under  His  shelter,  and  then  by  His  grace  ytm 
will  be  saved."  BhaoavadgItI 

"Tia  this  truth  thou  knowest; 
*Die  to  live  again — ' 
Stranger-like  thou  goest 
In  a  world  of  pain."  Goethe. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

FAITH   AND   DOGMA 

Religion,  as  an  experience  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
is  a  certain  form  of  life ;  but  the  satisfactoriness  of  this  state- 
ment depends  upon  the  depth  and  breadth  which  is  given  to  the 
conception  of  ^^ife."  The  essential  nature  of  the  religious 
experience  has  been  seen  to  involve  the  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  practical  aspects  of  human  nature;  and,  therefore,  the 
fullness  of  the  life  of  religion  cannot  be  realized  where  any  one 
of  these  important  aspects  is  wanting  or  relatively  weak.  An 
investigation  of  the  various  forms  of  expression  which  this  im- 
portant development  assumes  cannot  fail — it  would  seem  ob- 
vious— ^to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  nature  and  compass 
of  the  problems  which  the  philosophy  of  religion  undertakes  to 
elucidate.  Or,  to  adopt  at  once  the  language  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  practical  injunctions  expressive  of  the  higher 
forms  of  the  religious  experience  of  humanity,  we  now  have 
to  inquire  as  to  what,  according  to  the  tenets  of  religion,  is 
"  The  Way  of  Salvation," — the  way,  namely,  to  attain  that  ideal 
good  to  which  religion  attaches  such  value,  and  which  it  prom- 
ises to  those  who  will  follow  its  injunctions.  For  all  the 
higher  religions  point  out  a  "  Path  "  or  course  of  living,  which 
is  prescribed  for  their  faithful  adherents. 

The  Path  of  the  Religious  Life,  or  the  Way  of  Salvation, 
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concerns  the  practical  answers  which  religion  propoBes  to 
the  three  celebrated  questions  of  the  Kantian  philoBophj :  ^ 

*'  1.  What  can  I  know  ? 

2.  What  Bhoald  I  do  ? 

3.  What  may  I  hope  ?  ** 

In  a  word :  **  How  shall  I  adjust  my  entire  life  so  as  to  attain 
the  ends  of  this  life,  as  defined  from  the  point  of  view  of  reli- 
gion ?  "  To  this  inquiry  the  various  greater  religions  of  the 
world  give  an  answer  which,  with  all  the  perplexing  differences 
of  detail,  has  certain  important  factors  in  a  sort  of  substantial 
agreement.  For  the  inquirer  is  assured  by  them  all:  (1)  that 
he  must  accept  certain  dogmas  or  articles  of  faith  (must,  that 
is,  assume  a  mental  attitude  of  consent  toward  certain  all^;ed 
truths) ;  (2)  that  he  must,  in  accordance  with  these  tenets, 
maintain  a  receptive,  worshipful,  and  affectionate  attitude  to- 
ward the  Object  of  this  faith  ;  (3)  that  he  must  actually  con- 
form his  life  to  the  rules  enjoined  by  the  same  faith ;  and  (4) 
that  the  practice  of  religion  involves  certain  forms  of  assodar 
tion  with  others  of  the  same  faith,  or  perhaps,  with  all  man- 
kind. Having  believed,  worshipped,  and  otherwise  acted, 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  religion,  man  may  hope  for 
salvation. 

The  summary  answer  which  the  inquirer  after  the  entrance 
to  the  way  of  salvation  customarily  receives  is  an  exhortation  to 
have  faith,  according  to  the  form  of  faith  prescribed  by  each  pa^ 
ticular  religion.  Such  so-called  "  faith  "  may  vary,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  same  system  of  religious  beliefs,  all  the  way  from  a 
pretty  purely  willful  acceptance  of  an  elaborate  creed  to  an  in- 
tellectually vague  or  almost  void  feeling-experience  of  satis&c- 
tion  in  unreasoned  opinion.  At  the  one  extreme  stands  religions 
dogma,  when  rendered  abstract  and  aloof  from  concrete  pe^ 
sonal  relations ;  at  the  other  extreme  is  found  an  emotional 
stirring,  or  a  quiescence  of  emotion,  such  as  seems  adapted  to 
personal  relations  where  no  inquiry  has  yet  been  raised  touch- 
1  Critique  of  Pure  Reason;  The  Canon  of  Pure  Reason,  see.  11. 
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ing  the  grounds  of  a  reciprocal  confidence.  All  the  way  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  different  admixtures  of  the  more 
purely  intellectual  and  the  more  purely  affective  elements 
characterize  the  various  degrees  and  forms  of  the  '^ faith'' 
which  religion  considers  so  essential  to  the  realization  of  its 
supreme  end. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  faith  and  dogma  within  the 
sphere  of  religion  we  are,  first  of  all,  met  by  the  view  which 
places  these  two  mental  attitudes  in  sharp  antithesis  or  even 
in  avowed  antagonism.  To  do  this  is,  however,  to  forget  the 
most  cardinal  facts  with  which  the  historical  and  psychological 
study  of  man's  religious  life  and  development  has  already  made 
us  so  familiar.  But  the  same  reactions  which  follow  all  ex- 
treme views,  either  as  to  the  identity  of  experiences  which  are 
different,  or  as  to  the  complete  separation  of  experiences  which 
are  in  many  respects  essentially  the  same,  are  destined  to  be  the 
evil  consequence  of  extreme  views  upon  this  subject.  No 
warrant  for  such  a  misappropriation  of  either  of  the  two  words 
— **  faith  "  and  "  dogma  "—can  be  found  either  in  their  etymo- 
logical significance  or  in  the  history  of  their  use.  For  faith, 
quite  as  much  as  dogma,  properly  stands  for  a  tenet,  or  opinion, 
received  on  authority  (^  fides  and  fidere,  quite  as  much  as 
lotMt) ;  and  if  the  word  *^  dogmatic  "  has  come  to  have  in  cer- 
tain quarters  a  repulsive  meaning  on  account  of  its  associa- 
tions, the  words  ^^ believing"  and  ''full  of  faith"  have,  in 
other  quarters,  become  the  synonyms  of  an  unquestioning  cre- 
dulity. Indeed,  the  reflective  attitude  toward  the  phenomena 
of  religion  derives  as  little  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Reality 
from  a  logically  arranged  system  of  propositions,  that  do  not 
fit  the  totality  of  religious  experience,  as  from  an  attitude  of 
blind  clinging  to  cherished  opinions  that  appeal  to  feeling  and 
that  are  shattered  or  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  submit  them- 
selves to  rational  investigation. 

Much  of  the  more  intelligent  misuse  of  the  same  terms,  for 
polemical  or  critical  purposes,  grows  out  of  the  unfortunate 
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and  miBtaken  antithesis  which  Kant  himself  institated  between 
faith  and  knowledge.^  According  to  the  Kantian  theory, 
knowledge  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and 
religion:  knowledge  has  to  do  only  with  the  connection  of 
phenomena,  under  the  a  priori  or  formal  principles  of  space 
and  time,  and  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  functioning  of 
the  understanding  (the  so-called  ^^  categories  ")•  But  in  tke 
field  of  religion,  the  critical  philosophy  found  in  so-called 
**  iaith  "  a  substitute  which  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  lack  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  were  after  all  reintroduced  in  a  form  to  serve  si 
virtual  cog^tions,  under  the  guise  of  postulates  guaranteed 
by  all  that  certainty  of  rational  conviction  which  attaches  it- 
self to  the  most  fundamental  experiences  of  man*s  nature  as 
fitted  for  conduct. 

An  examination  of  the  current  antithetic  uses  of  the  termi, 
faith  and  dogma,  shows  that  both  may  be  employed  to  repre- 
sent essentially  the  same  erroneous  tendencies  of  the  homai 
mind  in  its  attitudes  toward  the  various  kinds  of  truth.  Dogiiii 
and  faith,  in  their  right  uses  and  in  their  abuses,  do  not  refer 
to  religion  alone.  Either  of  these  attitudes,  when  wrongly  taken, 
may  be  characterized  as  the  disposition  toward  Reality  of  an  ill- 
balanced  mind ;  or,  in  one  word,  as  irrationality.  Here  the  truth 
must  be  recalled  anew,  that  reason  in  religion  is  not  a  purely 
intellectual  affair,  but  properly  includes  the  activity  of  thoee 
sentiments,  and  the  influence  of  those  practical  considerations, 
and  more  ethical  and  sdsthethical  ideals,  which  enter  so  laigely 
into  all  man's  value-judgments.  When,  then,  the  dogmatist 
fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  evidence  offered  by  these  senti- 
ments, practical  considerations,  and  aesthetical  and  ethical 
ideals,  he  is  guilty  of  essential  '^  irrationality,"  no  matter  how 
skillfully  marshalled  his  ratiocinations,  or  logically  compacted 
his  conclusions,  may  seem  to  be.     But  the  man  of  mere  faith, 

^  For  a  criticiBm  of  this  theory  of  cognition  see  the  author's  Philosopliy 
of  Knowledge. 
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who  suffers  his  feelings  or  valuu-judgiufiits  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  all  consistent  effort  to  think  out  tlieir  content,  to  discover  the 
grounds  on  which  they  repose,  and  to  estimate  the  worth  which 
they  have  as  representative  of  Reality,  is  equally  irrational. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rational  religious  faith  without  dogma  is 
ae  impossible  as  is  science  without  dogma ; — that  is,  some  au- 
thoritative formulation  is  indispensable  for  that  which  is  to  be 
believed  as  true  and  defensible  tenet.  Some  proposition  of  what 
9eem$  to  be  true  must  at  least  be  framed,  to  which  the  belief  may 
attach  itself.  Nor  can  dogmas  in  religion  exist,  or  be  accepted 
and  defended,  without  an  essential  dependence  upon  actual 
facts  of  faith  as  existent  in  the  experience  of  religious  believers. 
Remove  the  facts  of  faith  (and  this,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  facts  originate  or  the  theoretical  justi- 
fication which  may  be  attempted  for  them),  and  the  very  sub- 
stance of  religion  is  destroyed.  For  religion  is,  essentially  con- 
sidered^ a  fact  of  &ith  in  what  is  inaccessible  to  the  senses,  and 
the  real  being  of  which  cannot  be  reached  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing from  sensuous  data  alone.  All  the  way  from  the  vague  and 
unreasoned  belief  in  a  motley  multitude  of  invisible  spiritual 
powers  to  the  most  clear  and  rational  acceptance  of  God  as 
perfect  and  infinite  Ethical  Spirit,  the  central  and  regnant  fact 
ai  religion  is  just  this  fact  of  faith. 

In  the  religious  experience,  however,  the  word  Faith  is  bet- 
tar  adapted  than  either  of  the  words,  dogma,  knowledge,  or  be- 
liei,  to  express  well  the  total  mental  attitude  toward  the  Object. 
For  faith,  while  it  is  in  some  respects  less  than  knowledge,  is  in 
other  respects  more  than  belief.  That  this  is  not  because  the 
intellect  has  no  important  part  to  take  in  man's  conscious  rela- 
tions toward  God  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  But 
the  prominence  of  the  SBsthetical,  ethical,  and  more  definitely 
religious  feelings,  and  the  influence  of  the  practical  considera- 
tions which  elicit  and  approbate  the  characteristic  attitude  of 
religious  experience,  become  yet  more  obvious  when  religion  is 
regarded  as  a  form  of  life.     Thus  for  the  individual  the  reli- 
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gious  question  is  more  appropriately  put,  when  it  is  asked: 
^^  Are  you  a  believer  in,  a  worshipper  of,  and  a  servant  and  00a 
of  God  ?  "  rather  than,  '^  What  do  you  think  about  God,  or 
about  his  relations  to  the  world  of  things  and  men  ?  *'  Belief 
in  religion,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  unqaestioned  accept- 
ance of  certain  tenets  by  the  multitude,  or  of  elaborate  dogma 
by  the  theological  expert,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  inviuble 
realities  of  religion,  seldom  or  never  attains  the  same  realiBtie 
and  logical  character  which  belongs  to  man's  practical  or  scien- 
tific knowledge.  In  its  intellectual  qualifications  faith  is,  there- 
fore, more  akin  to  belief  than  to  cognition. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  all  the  g^reat  world-religions 
develop  their  systems  of  dogma  and  their  faith  as  the  inner 
life  of  religion,  in  a  sort  of  reciprocal,  though  imperfect,  state  of 
dependence.  And  the  more  intellectually  advanced  and  8pi^ 
itually  improved  any  particular  religion  becomes,  the  more 
intricate  and  sensitive  this  reciprocal  dependence  tends  to 
become.  Even  in  the  lower  forms  of  religion  a  certain  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the  invisible  divine  beings,  whether  conoeiTed 
of  vaguely  as  spirits  or  in  more  anthropomorphic  form  as  man- 
like gods,  may  fitly  be  described  as  a  blend  of  faith  and  dogma 
suggestive  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  corresponding 
attitude  in  the  higher  religions.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  saying 
of  W.  Robertson  Smith,*  "  The  antique  religions  liad  for  the 
most  part  no  creed ;  they  consisted  entirely  of  institutions  and 
practices,''  it  must  be  added  :  As  held  by  the  multitudes,  tbej 
had  an  immense  amount  of  credulity,  or  crude  beliefs,  which 
originated  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways  and  were  propagated 
largely  in  the  form  of  myth.  And  when  the  same  authori^ 
proceeds  to  declare :  ^^  Belief  in  a  certain  series  of  myths  was 
neither  obligatory  as  a  part  of  true  religion,  nor  was  it  sup- 
posed that,  by  believing,  a  man  acquired  religious  merit  and 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  gods ; "  the  entire  relation  of 
faith  and  dogma  in  the  religious  development  of  humanity  ia 

^  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  16/. 
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misconceived  and  underestimated.  On  the  contrary,  from 
both  the  historical  and  the  psychological  points  of  view  it  is 
apparent  how  mythology  and  dogma  in  religion  spring,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  from  the  same  root  And  faith  is  the 
essential  thing  about  all  religion. 

The  theory  of  the  divine  character  and  the  mjrsterious  func- 
tions of  the  gods,  as  taught  and  elaborated  by  myth,  and  that 
attitude  of  mind  which  accepts  the  teaching  as  authoritative, 
and  which  governs  practice  accordingly,  are  everywhere  an  es- 
sential and  obligatory  part  of  the  i*eligious  experience,  in  its 
earlier  stages  of  evolution.  To  explain  experience,  and  to 
create  a  practical  interest  while  explaining,  furnish  the  motifs 
for  the  myth-making  tendency  in  reUgion.  The  desire  to  ex- 
plain is  also  the  ground  of  the  dogmatic  procedure.  But  the 
character  of  the  explanation  and  of  the  interest  to  which  an 
appeal  is  made,  is  changed  as  soon  as  dogma,  or  doctrine,  sup- 
plants the  myth.  In  religion  this  process  of  change  is  not  es- 
sentially different  from  that  which  goes  on  in  every  other  im- 
portant form  of  human  development.  The  earlier  explanations 
of  non-religious  experience,  of  man's  dealings  with  his  environ- 
ment, when  undertaken  from  the  mechanical,  the  political,  or 
the  social  point  of  view,  suffer  similar  changes,  as  mythology 
imfolds  the  beg^nings  of  the  particular  sciences,  with  their 
doctrines,  or  dogmas,  under  the  different  aspects  of  Reality. 
Indeed,  the  entire  distinction  between  religions  that  have,  and 
those  that  have  not,  a  creed,  and  even  the  distinction  between 
the  dogmas  and  beliefs  of  religion  and  the  dogmas  and  beliefs 
of  the  particular  sciences,  is  a  distinction  of  degrees.  This 
distinction  cannot  be  made  absolute  without  doing  violence  to 
some  of  the  plainest  facts  of  man's  intellectual  evolution. 

The  inevitableness  of  all  this  is  illustrated  in  a  very  special 
way  by  the  relations  of  dogma  and  life  in  the  earlier  teachings 
of  Buddhism.^     According  to  these  teachings,  the  religious 

1  See  Buddhism  in  Trandations,  {13.    "Questions  which  Tend  not  to 
fidificatioii/'  pp.  117)7. 
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life  does  not  depend  on  the  doctrine  that  the  woild  is  eteraali 
or  that  it  is  finite ;  that  the  saint  does,  or  does  not,  exist  after 
death.    But,  nevertheless,  the  Buddha  could  not  found  a  leligioa 
without  proclaiming  dogmas  of  his  own :  The  world,  whether 
eternal  or  finite,  is  certainly  mere  form  and  illosoiy ;  whethnr 
the  saint  does  or  does  not  exist  after  death,  without  doubt, 
there  is  no  Ego  ;  and  the  master  knows  ^*  the  nature  of  foiiii, 
and  how  form  arises,  and  how  form  perishes.'*    The  logical  end 
of  hearing  the  Great  Teacher's  wonderful  words,  therefore,  ie 
to  believe  and  to  declare :  ^'  I  betake  myself  to  Gotama  for 
refuge,  to  the  Doctrine,  and  to  the  Congregation  of  the  priests." 
In  fact,  in  Japan,  where  the  development  of  philosophic  sedi 
within  the  limits  of  Buddhism  has  been  most  varied,  the  httu^ 
splitting  of  dogmatic  strife  has  been  most  minute  and  unpraf* 
itable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  compensate  for  this  obscunh 
tion  of  the  form  of  life  taught  by  him  who  obtained  perfectum 
by  practice  of  the  right  way,  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  &ith 
lias  been  developed  which,  in  its  essential  features,  oomee 
nearest  to  agreement  with  that  of  Protestant  theology.    "In 
the  sea  of  the  law  of  Buddha,"  declares  this  tenet  of  Japanese 
Buddhism,  ^'  faith  is  the  onl^  means  to  enter." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  sufficient  reason  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  religious  experience  that  the  conception  of 
Faith  is  expanded  so  as  to  cover  all  the  essential  content  d 
religion  considered  as  the  subjective  condition  on  which  the 
true  character  of  the  religious  life  depends.  Thus  considered, 
this  conception  includes  all  the  factors  of  that  voluntary  atti- 
tude toward  religious  truth,  and  toward  the  religious  life, 
which  affords  the  fullest  satisfaction  to,  and  which  effects  the ' 
most  perfect  harmony  in,  the  religious  experience.  In  &itb, 
thus  conceived  of  and  exercised,  these  three  benefits  of  this 
experience  may  best  be  secured :  (1)  The  beliefs  of  religion, 
or  the  things  held  true  with  conviction,  may  be  made  reason- 
able, in  the  sense  of  being  intellectually  acceptable ;  (2)  the 
sentiments  and  higher  feelings  of  the  religious  order  may  have 
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their  fullest  plaj,  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual  activities, 
—neither  dominating  and  subverting  them,  nor  being  made 
slavishly  subject  to  them  ;  and  (3)  the  practical  life  of  religion 
may  be  effectually  stimulated  and  supported  by  the  religious 
beliefs  and  sentiments.  This  ideal  attitude  of  the  soul  of  man 
toward  the  Object  of  religion  may  be  called  a  rational  faith. 
This  is  reason's  attitude  of  the  finite  Self  toward  the  Absolute 
and  Infinite  Self,  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  toward  the  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  those  religions  whose  conception  of  the  Ob- 
ject of  religious  faith  answers  in  the  most  important  respects 
to  the  Idea  of  a  Personal  Absolute,  or  an  infinite  and  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit,  this  mental  attitude  of  "  rational  faith  "  is  not 
primarily  directed  toward  an  abstract  truth,  but  toward  a  per- 
sonal Life.  Religion,  indeed,  in  order  to  be  properly  rational- 
ized, requires  the  elaboration  of  dogmas,  or  i*easoned  proposi- 
tions taught  with  authority,  about  God.  But  religion  as  a 
Hfe,  requires  something  more  than  this ;  it  requires  that  the 
human  Self  should  put  itself  into  an  attitude  of  trust  toward 
the  Infinite  Self,  should  come  into  personal  and  voluntary  re- 
lations of  communion  and  union  with  God.  And  this  is  what 
all  the  great  world-religions  consider  to  be  that  reasonable 
attitude  of  faith  which  makes  open  the  "  Path,"  or  "  Way  of 
Salvation." 

Thus  "  the  general  expression  for  subjective  religion  "  *  is 
Faith^  and  this  expression  is  not  arbitrary ;  neither  is  it  the 
equivalent  of  mere  belief ;  much  less  is  it  to  be  confused  with 
credulity.  A  more  careful  analysis  shows  that  this  complex 
attitude  toward  the  Object  of  religion  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  the  elements  taken  from  the  different  activities  or 
so-called  faculties,  of  the  human  soul.  In  making  this  analysis 
we  may  refer  again  to  the  psychology  of  religious  experience 
(see  p.  305/.).  Religious  faith  includes  the  activity  of  the  onto- 
logical  consciousness,  either  in  the  form  of  that  naive,  instinc- 
1  Compare  A.  Domer,  Gnindriss  der  Religionsphiloeoplue,  p.  252. 
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tive  metaphysics,  which  is  necessary  to  all  apprehension  of  the 
real  and  actual ;  or  in  the  form  of  a  more  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive  grasp  upon  the  truth  of  Reality.  But  it  also  in- 
cludes the  stirrings  of  sentiment  and  the  work  of  &ncy  and 
imagination.  Religious  faith  may,  therefore,  either  assaniA 
the  predominatingly  social  form,  and  thus  involve  the  more  or 
less  complete  sinking  of  individual  thought  and  opinion  in  an 
attitude  which  is  receptive  of  the  deliverances  of  the  commoQ 
religious  experience,  or  of  the  teachings  of  some  favorite  au- 
thority ;  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  separatist  and  mystical 
belief,  which  finds  the  way  to  God  and  to  an  apprehension  of 
the  truth,  through  the  intuition  or  feeling  of  the  individual 
soul.  Best  and  noblest  of  all  is  a  distinctively  ethical  &ith,— 
a  confidence  that  is  firm,  high,  and  controlling,  in  the  sure 
foundations  and  final  triumph  of  the  ideals  of  righteousneaa, 
because  these  ideals  have  their  (tround  and  Guaranty  in  the 
ethical  perfection  of  God. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  higher  form  of  a  genuine  religious 
faith  begins  as  an  openness  of  the  mind  or  receptive  attitade, 
toward  the  Object  of  religion.  The  man  of  faith,  believes  not 
only  that  the  gotU  are  ;  but  he  believes  in  the  godB^  as  beings 
who  can  either  help  or  harm  him,  and  with  whom  it  is  desiraUe 
to  be  on  satisfactory  terms  of  intercourse.  In  the  lower  stages 
of  man's  development,  credulity  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
objects  of  which  he  has  experience  is  not  chaitusteristic  of  his 
religious  belief  alone.  The  credulity  of  the  savage  or  primitive 
man  is  not  exclusive.  Its  principal  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
crudeness  of  his  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  proof  and  of 
evidence ;  and  in  the  unskillful  and  vacillating  use  of  the  means 
for  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  between 
truths  and  half-trutlis.  The  earliest  stage  of  progress  is  the 
beginning  of  an  important  difference,  which  may  develop  with 
a  radical  antagonism, — not  so  much  between  faith  and  reason, 
as  between  credulity  and  rational  faith.  As  an  improved  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Being  is  attained,  the  place,  character, 
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and  evidential  value,  of  the  attitude  of  faith  toward  this  Being, 
undergo  corresponding  changes.  When,  finally,  God  is  con- 
ceived of,  with  conviction,  as  Himself  perfect  Ethical  Spirit, 
the  Father  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  then  the  morally  and 
spiritually  perfect  filial  attitude  becomes  equivalent  to  the  total 
subjective  condition  of  salvation.  This  filial  attitude  is  rational 
Faith.  It  ia  the  attitude  of  the  penitent,  trusting,  loving,  and 
devoted  son.  It  is  reasonable, — on  the  postulate  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  Object  toward  which  the  attitude  is  assumed, 
corresponds  to  the  Truth  of  Reality. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  demand  for  dogma,  or  a  reasoned 
doctrine  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Object  of  religion  and  of  the 
proper  relations  of  man  to  this  Object  becomes  imperative,  if 
the  completer  rationality  of  religious  faith  is  to  be  secured  and 
maintained.  This  demand,  however,  does  not  suggest,  nor 
when  properly  met  does  it  issue  in,  a  severance  of  the  essential 
relations  between  faith  and  dogma.  For  the  conception  of 
faith,  in  the  highest  forms  of  its  actual  manifestation  and  con- 
sidered as  the  "  general  expression  for  subjective  religion," — 
that  is,  for  religion  as  a  life, — itself  affords  the  only  proper 
basis  for  religious  dogma.  The  content  of  this  mental  attitude 
as  it  responds  to  the  presentation  of  its  Object,  affords  to  him 
who  experiences  it  a  guaranty  of  the  reality  of  that  Object. 
Bat  the  nature  of  tliis  guaranty,  and  the  value  of  it,  vary  with 
the  kind  and  degree  of  faith,  and  with  the  rational,  the  aBsthet- 
ical,  and  the  ethical  character  of  the  conception  entertained  by 
the  faith.  And  for  this  reason,  the  grounds  of  faith,  the  content 
of  &ith,  and  the  nature  and  relations  in  terms  of  which  faith 
conceives  of  God,  are  all  constantly  subject  to  renewed  exam- 
ination and  inquiry.  For  the  philosophical  attitude  toward 
religious  faith  which  despises  or  underestimates  its  evidential 
value  for  the  truths  of  religion,  and  ttiat  dogmatic  attitude 
which  refuses  to  examine  and  to  readjust  the  traditional  esti- 
mate of  this  value,  are  alike  unreasonable. 

In  order  to  understand  the  evidential  value  of  religious 
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&ith,  and  the  nature  of  the  guaranty  of  the  truth  of  its  owb 
content  which  this  faith  itself  affords,  the  following  considen* 
tions  are  needful.  The  peculiar  province  of  religious  faith  ii 
in  the  region  of  judgments  of  worth.  Here,  in  no  unimportant 
way,  faith  may  become  a  species  of  self-knowledge.  I  biism 
how  I  stand  related  to  my  ideals,  and  what  is  the  wortli  which 
these  ideals  have  for  me.  So  far  forth,  objections,  refutations, 
scientific  agnosticism,  have  little  or  no  power  to  influence  the 
mind.  Schiller  expressed  this  truth  in  a  poetical  and  universa], 
but  essentially  true  way,  when  he  declared :  ^'  Man  is  robbed 
of  all  worth,  when  he  no  longer  believes  in  the  three  words " 
(namely,  God,  freedom  and  immortality).  And  a  recent  writer,' 
has  impressively  declared :  **  Religious  faith  is  a  postulate  of  the 
practical  reason  ; "  ^'  Man  munt  believe,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
worth  as  man — a  worth  which  no  noble-spirited  man  ought  to  re- 
nounce."  In  this  respect  religious  faith  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  confidence  in  the  Reality  of  whatever  corre- 
sponds to  the  best  human  Ideals,  which  characterizes  the  faiths 
of  philosophy,  art,  and  morals.  Religious  faith  is  one  of  sev- 
eral forms  of  man's  eternal  confidence  in  the  belief  that  the 
Being  of  the  World  is  actually  consti*ucted  as  man  finds  him- 
self obligated  ideally  to  construe  it.  In  respect  of  this  troth 
Professor  Royce  has  finely  said : '  "  Applied  philosophy  is  Uke 
practical  religion.  It  illumines  life,  but  it  gives  no  power  to  , 
use  the  arts  of  the  medicine-man.  .  .  .  Religious  faith  involves  ' 
no  direct  access  to  the  special  counsels  of  God  ;  but  it  inspires  \ 
the  believer  with  assurance  that  all  things  work  together  for ; 
good,  and  endows  him  with  readiness  to  serve  in  his  station  the 
God  who  is  All  in  all.  Such  religion  is  not  then,  the  power  j 
to  work  miracles,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  to  find  in  all  things,  > 
however  obscure,  or  fragmentary,  the  expression,  however  mp- ' 
terious,  of  the  Divine  Love." 

This  faith  of  religion,  with  its  confidence  in  the  Reality  of 

^  Schultz,  Grundriss  der  Christlichen  Apologetik,  p.  22/. 
>The  World  and  the  Individual,  4.4.  p.  6/. 
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the  Ideal  which  it  has  made  its  Object,  is  most  closely  allied  to 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  all  true  moialitr|r. 
Without  a  belief  in  the  moral  ideal  which  reaches  beyond  the 
limits  of  time  and  sense,  and  which  transgresses  the  bounds  of 
a  scientific  induction  upon  a  basis  of  observed  facts,  genuine 
morality  is  impossible.  But  man,  even  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tions, of  moral  degradation,  has  cherished  the  germs  of  this 
belief.  Writers  on  ethics  have  exalted  this  attitude  into  a  rea- 
soned  theory  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  *^  Even  Nietz- 
sche's ethics  with  its  anti-Christian  tendency  is  unintelligible 
without  faith."  Indeed,  the  only  intelligible  basis  of  morality 
is  a  certain  confidence,  that  is  not  wholly  bom  of  fact  and  that 
does  not  accord  with  all  facts,  in  the  reality  of  an  invisible 
world  of  freedom  and  of  ideal  good.  No  trials  of  religious 
&ith  can  possibly  exceed  those  which  constantly  come  to  the 
man  who  steadfastly  wills  to  believe  in  the  supreme  worth  of 
personal  Good- Will,  in  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness,  and 
in  the  preferential  values  of  the  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing 
life.  Indeed,  it  is  just  on  this  point  that  so-called  religious 
faith  is  itself  most  sorely  tried.  For  nothing  is  harder  for  it, 
when  trying  to  interpret  experience  from  the  matter-of-fact 
point  of  view,  and  with  a  cold  and  lowering  tone  of  feeling  to- 
ward the  moral  ideal,  than  to  have  and  to  hold  the  faith  in  the 
perfect  goodness  of  God.  We  may  even  say  that  the  highest 
generalizations  of  science  with  regard  to  the  physical  Universe 
require  the  largest  possible  faith  in  the  actuality  of  human  ideals. 
The  universal  ^^  reign  of  law  "  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  a 
matter  of  faith,  as  is  the  universal  Sovereignty  of  God.  Par- 
ticularly true  is  it  that  modem  physical  science  has  ^^  pinned 
its  faith  "  to  ideal  conceptions  of  a  '^  universal  order,"  of  an 
«« unseen  Unity,"  of  a  Cosmos,  or  beautiful  and  orderly  totality, 
which  can  never  be  more  than  very  imperfectly  and  frag- 
mentarily  presented  in  terms  of  sense. 

In  some  good  and  reasonable  sort,  then,  the  faith  of  the 
pious  man  has  an  evidential  value  with  respect  to  its  own  pe- 
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culiar  content ;  and  where  the  religions  experience  of  the  race, 
in  its  manifold  developments,  is  seen  persistently  to  assert  and 
to  cherish  a  certain  ideal  construction  of  the  Object  of  faith,  to 
which  the  experience  itself  continuallj  more  and  more  closely 
conforms,  the  evidential  value  of  the  races'  faith  in  God  is  bf 
no  means  of  small  account.  .  In  this  way  the  position  which 
Hdffding  ^  holds  to  be  true  for  the  individual — ^namely,  that  the 
existence  of  his  faith  in  what  has  value  is  a  valid  ground  for 
maintaining  the  existence  of  the'value — ^may  be  extended  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  the  individual,  and  placed  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind.  Thus  the  experi- 
ence of  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  religious  Ideal  carries  with 
it,  by  authority  of  the  history  and  psychology  of  this  experi- 
ence, a  certain  evidence  for  the  Reality  of  its  ideal.  In  truth, 
we  may  ask  with  respect  to  all  the  ideals  of  science,  art,  reli- 
gion, similar  questions :  In  what  way  can  these  ideals  come 
into  existence  and  go  through  the  course  of  development  which 
they  actually  do  pursue,  unless  they  have  their  Ground  in 
Reality?  And,  conversely,  how  could  the  Reality  of  the 
Ideals  give  to  human  minds  the  evidence  of  its  existence  othe^ 
wise  than  by  persistently  imparting  faith,  and  a  rising  ration- 
ality of  faith,  in  these  very  Ideals  ?  This,  indeed,  involves  a 
sort  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  ;  but  the  circle  is  of  the  nature  of 
that  around  which  moves  all  the  advancing  life  of  the  race. 
Experience  becomes  more  intelligible  as  it  grows  by  under- 
standing itself  the  better ;  but  the  improvement  in  this  self- 
understanding  can  be  secured  only  when  placed  upon  the  basis 
of  a  continuous,  actual  growth  of  experience. 

There  are  other  attitudes  of  feeling  toward  God  and  life  that 
are  closely  connected  with  that  impulse  to  have  faith  which 
comes  from  the  desire  for  harmony  among  the  closely  conflict- 
ing powers  of  the  human  soul.  Thus  originates  the  religions 
longing  for  rest  and  peace — a  form  of  desire  that  can  only  be 

i  For  a  summary  of  his  view,  see  his  ReUgioosphilosophie,  pp.  104jf. 
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rationally  satisfied  by  faith  in  God.^  It  is  true  that  the  genuine 
appreciation,  and  even  the  ability  to  understand  the  value  of 
the  promise  of  peace  and  rest  through  faith  in  the  character 
and  work  of  the  Divine  Being  are  almost  lacking  at  present  in 
the  Occidental  world.  In  the  Orient,  however,  this  feeling 
lingers,  chiefly  as  a  lack  of  interest  in  life  or  as  a  form  of  sub- 
mission to  fate.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
and  of  the  religious  experience,  that  the  powerful  motif  to 
religious  faith  which  this  longing  inspires  will  become  opera- 
tive again ;  and,  then,  the  realization  of  the  longed-for  spirit- 
ual blessedness  will  add  its  confirmation  to  the  evidence  in* 
volved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  experience  of  faith.  Such  is 
the  necessary  sequence  of  the  reflection  of  '^  Bishop  Blougram's 
Apology : " 

**  All  we  have  gained  then  by  our  unbelief, 
Is  a  life  of  doubt  diversified  by  faith, 
For  one  of  faith  diversified  by  doubt : 
We  called  the  chess-board  white, — we  call  it  black." 

The  claim  that  the  full  assurance  of  faith  may  be  gained  by 
contemplation,  or  by  reflective  thinking,  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  basis  for  the  divine  and  the  human  reason,  implies 
trath  of  the  noblest  and  most  important  kind.  But  it  is  only 
partial  truth.  For  faith  is  of  man's  entire  soul.  And  when 
tiie  interests  which  give  a  contemplative  or  speculative  form 
to  the  attempt  at  securing  a  stricter  certainty  for  faith  are 
overemphasized,  the  ethical  and  active  interests  are  likely  to 
be  relatively  depressed.  This  deficiency  marks  much  of  the 
Brahmanistic  and  Buddhistic  experience,  as  well  as  no  small 
amount  of  so-called  Christian  faith.  In  the  former  case  the 
certainty  attained  is  of  a  negative  sort ;  it  consists  chiefly  in 
an  assured  conviction  with  respect  to  the  vanity  of  the  world 
and  of  human  life, — ^the  comparative  or  absolute  worthlessness 
of  the  good  which  can  be  realized  without  the  religious  expe- 
rience.    The  monkish  and  mystical  faith  of  Christianity  dis- 

1  On  this  subject,  see  the  remarks  of  HOffding,  Ibid,,  p.  108. 
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plajTS  similar  characteristics.  In  order,  howeyer,  to  afford  i 
more  complete  and  well-grounded  assurance,  there  must  be  an 
experience  which  realizes  the  supreme  positive  good  of  that 
Divine  Being  whose  righteous  Will  controls  the  world  of  things 
and  the  course  of  human  lives.  This  assurance  can  be  gained 
only  by  the  indwelling  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit;— 
by  the  Divine  spiritual  presence  perfecting  in  time  the  kindred 
spirit  of  the  man  of  faith.  This  voluntary  acceptance  of,  and 
persistent  devotion  to,  the  supreme  worth  of  man's  communion 
and  union  with  God  begets  and  conserves  the  certainty  of  faith. 
Such  faith,  in  its  perfection,  is  the  at-one-ment  of  the  subject 
with  the  Object  of  religion,  of  man  with  God.  Not  contem- 
plation and  speculation  alone,  or  either  of  these  with  feeling, 
but  both  of  them  united  with  the  surrender  of  will,  are  nec- 
essary to  this  highest  experience  attainable  by  that  mental  atti- 
tude which  is  the  essence  of  subjective  religion. 

While  there  are  common  elements  in  which  all  the  greater 
religions  share,  it  is  Christianity  which  presents,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  elaborate  doctrine  of  saving  faith,  the  most  per- 
sistent and  intelligent  attempts  to  render  into  dogmatic  form 
the  content  of  this  faith,  and  also  the  most  unique  and  effec- 
tive instances  of  lives  actually  consecrated  and  improved  by 
the  practice  of  faith. 

The  sources  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith  are,  in  the 
main  these  three :  (1)  The  trust  in  God,  for  help  and  redemp- 
tion, which  was  a  predominatingly  practical  affair  in  Judaism; 
(2)  the  Greek  feeling  of  the  value  of  rendering  this  trust  self- 
consistent  and  intelligible,  and  the  tendency  to  examine  and 
treat  reflectively  the  grounds  of  faith  which  arose  from  this 
feeling ;  and,  especially,  (3)  the  quite  unique  experience  of 
the  influence  of  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus  upon  the 
attitude  in  which  the  human  soul  finds  itself  when  exercising 
his  loving  trust  in  the  Divine  forgiving  and  redeeming  Love. 

The*faith  of  that  prophetic  Judaism  from  which  the  Christian 
religion  so  largely  sprang  was  a  trust  in  the  personal  character 
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of  Tahweh,  in  his  veracity,  righteousnesSy  and  merciful  plans 
toward  his  chosen  people  Israel.  For  the  individual  believer 
it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the  nation  that  his  trust  in  God  at- 
tained its  highest  significance  and  value ;  but  when  the  char- 
acter of  Israel's  God  w^as  recognized  as  not  only  righteous  but 
pitiful  and  kind,  faith  included  for  the  pious  Israelites  not  only 
fear  and  trust,  but  also  love.  Thus  the  writer  of  Hebrews  xi 
can  regard  all  the  faithful  of  the  Old  Testament  as  members  of 
the  community  made  acceptable  to  God  by  faith,  and  in  this 
way  enabled  to  triumph  over  affliction,  temptation,  and  trial. 
In  Greek  philosophy,  however,  faith  stood  for  the  higher  forms 
of  intellectual  conviction.  With  reference  to  God,  it  was  a 
rational  belief  rather  than  a  practical  trust.  The  influence  of 
the  Greek  conception  of  faith  upon  the  Jewish  conception  can 
be  traced  in  the  later  writings  of  the  thoughtful  Jews  them- 
selves— especially  of  the  Diaspora.^  It  culminates  in  the  con- 
ception of  Philo,  whom  Bousset  ^  has  called  ''  the  first  great 
psychologist  of  religious  faith,''  and  who,  according  to  Hatch,^ 
*^  blends  the  sense  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  that  which  is  found  in  Greek  philosophy.'' 

In  its  most  primitive  form,  Christian  faith  is  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  religion  as  a  life, 
this  conception  can  only  be  the  medium  and  forerunner  of  a 
larger  conception.  The  historical  person  is  a  ^^  vehicle  "  (a 
"  door,"  a  "  way,"  etc.,)  for  faith  in  God  as  He  is  revealed  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  In  Christianity,  as  in  every 
great  religion,  God  is  the  Object  of  faith ;  belief,  or  trust,  in  Christ 
is  mediatorial,  as  it  were ;  it  is  designed  to  bring  the  soul  of  the 
believer  into  new  relations  of  loving  trust  toward  the  Divine 
Being.    And  it  is  faith  in  God  which  Jesus  himself  makes  the 

1  Compare  Bousset,  Die  Religion  dee  Judentums  im  Neutestamentliclien 
Zeitalter,  pp.  175^. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  176. 

•  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Churefa 
[Hibbert  Lectoies,  1888],  p.  311. 
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indispensable  condition  of  receiving  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  his  Gospel.  In  the  next  stage,  this  faith 
in  the  Messiahship  and  Messianic  offices  of  Jesos  becomes  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  glorified  personality,  abiding  in  mystical  bat 
real  and  effective  relations  with  the  community  of  his  believers. 
The  assurance  of  this  more  developed  faith  was  placed  by  the 
early  Christian  teachers  in  two  sources  ;  the  testimony  of  the 
Old-Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  presence  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  the  heart  of  man.  This  twofold  attempt  to 
establish  the  certainty  of  Christian  faith  in  sources  lying  out- 
side of  its  own  essential  experience,  and  of  the  content  of  tmth 
given  directly  in  this  experience,  led  to  no  small  injury  to  the 
character  and  integrity  of  the  faith.  On  the  one  hand,  a  false 
exegesis  produced  many  untenable  and  erroneous  views,  from 
which  historical  Christianity  has  not  yet  entirely  freed  itself, 
with  respect  to  the  foundations  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  diversity  of  views  as  to  what  were  the  pi^cise  contents  of 
faith  guaranteed  by  the  so-called  **  witness  of  the  spirit,'*  wxm 
led  either  to  the  individualistic  view  which  regarded  each  be- 
liever^s  own  spirit  as  a  sufficient  witness  to  his  rnon  beliefs ;  or 
else,  the  rather,  to  the  attempt  to  fix  once  for  all  the  trutlis  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  tlie  name  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  view  that  the  spiritual  guaranty  of  re- 
ligious truth  lay  with  the  organized  and  officered  body  of  be- 
lievei*s. 

But  these  and  all  other  erroneous  views  and  practical  mis- 
takes with  regard  to  the  nature,  content,  and  guaranty,  of  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion  do  not  serve  to  alter  the  judgment 
which  assigns  to  it  a  unique  position  and  value.  For  in  its 
essence  it  corresponds  most  accurately  to  that  rational  and 
ethically  ideal  attitude  of  man  toward  God,  when  God  is  con- 
ceived of — reasonably,  voluntarily,  and  "  passionately  " — as  the 
Reality  who  sums  up  and  embodies,  and  brings  into  living 
and  effective  relations  with  the  human  soul,  all  its  most  im- 
portant and  noblest,  intellectual,  sdsthetical,  and  ethical  Ideals. 
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And  such  a  doctrine  of  man's  attitude  in  faith  toward  God  was 
not  only  taught,  but  the  example  of  it  was  given  in  history,  by 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 

This  survey  of  the  nature  of  religious  faith,  and  of  the  relar 
tions  of  faith  and  dogma,  prepares  us  for  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  Dogma  in  religion,  and  of  its  place 
and  value  in  the  development  of  the  religious  life.  Dogmas 
in  religion  always  imply  three  elements,  with  some  sort  of  an 
attempt  at  their  combination ; — ^namely,  (1)  a  source  in  the 
experience  of  faith,  (2)  the  employment  of  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion, and  (3)  proclamation  with  some  kind  of  authority 
understood  to  be  attached.  That  religious  truth,  and  that 
legislation  for  the  control  of  the  religious  life,  come  somehow 
from  a  divine  source  is  a  tenet  common  to  all  religions.  The 
beliefs  of  the  faithful  are  always,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
faithful,  peculiarly  sacred ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  relations 
which  they  sustain  to  the  life  of  faith  and  to  the  rewaids  of 
faith,  but  also  on  account  of  their  supposed  origin  in  the 
Object  of  faith,  dynamically  conceived  of,  as  it  were.  But  re- 
flection and  discussion  are  as  inevitable  in  religious  experience 
as  in  every  other  form  of  human  experience ;  and  this  necess- 
ity grows  out  of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  instincts  and 
needs  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  out  of  the  more  special 
needs  of  being  defended,  proclaimed,  and  understood,  which 
condition  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  any  particular 
form  of  religion.  Differences  of  view  follow,  of  necessity,  from 
reflection  and  discussion.  The  social  character  and  laws  of 
the  religious  life  of  man  are  such  that  distinctions  of  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy  are  certain  to  arise.  Essentially  the  same 
distinction  characterizes  every  form  of  human  intellectual  de- 
velopment, every  phase  and  step  of  man's  progress  in  all  the 
particular  sciences. 

To  dogmatize  over  the  content  of  the  experience  of  faith, 
and  even  to  attempt  a  systematic  and  harmonious  exhibition 
and  defence  of  this  content,  is,  therefore,  an  unavoidable  task 
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for  eyeiy  religion  which  would  take  the  path  of  progress ;  moflli 
more,  for  any  religion  tliat  aspires  to  become  **  universal ''  hf 
making  a  conquest  of  all  mankind.  This  is  essentially  the 
same  as  every  effort  at  science,  or  at  replacing  the  vagoe  and 
insecure  beliefs,  in  any  realm  of  experience,  with  verifiable 
and  systematized  knowledge.  But  tbe  failures  and  mischief 
of  religious  dogma  arise  chiefly  through  misconceptions  of  its 
own  nature  and  proper  place  in  religion,  conceived  of  and 
appropriated  as  a  form  of  life.  Such  misconceptions  may  at- 
tach themselves  to  any  one  of  the  three  elements  necessary  to 
the  constitution  of  all  dogmas,  which  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

A  misconception  of  the  relation  in  which  dogma  stands  to 
the  content  of  the  experience  of  the  religious  life  of  faith  may 
take  any  one  of  several  erroneous  forms.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  entire  content  of  faith  in  its  most  general  form  is  cap- 
able of  being  thrown  into  dogmatic  expression ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  true.  There  are  always  depths  of  mystery,  causes 
and  motives  that  cannot  be  rendered  into  reasons,  in  that  atti- 
tude toward  the  Being  of  the  World  which  is  engendered  by 
man's  undying  confidence  in  its  ideal  excellence  and  supreme 
value.  Moreover,  the  so-called  faith  of  any  pious  individual, 
or  religious  community,  or  of  any  era  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  is  not  the  "hold-all,"  or  the  ** end-all,"  of 
the  experience  of  faith.  And  dogma,  therefore,  needs  the 
modesty  of  science  in  order  to  say :  "  So  far  as  we  have  expe- 
rience, and  can  understand  this  experience,  the  statement  of 
its  meaning  and  grounds  seems  to  be  thus  and  so."  But^  once 
again,  these  ^'grounds"  themselves,  as  laid  in  the  experience 
of  religious  faith,  consist  largely  in  certain  convictions  which 
do  not  respond  wholly  to  facts  of  a  character  that  admits  of 
scientific  testing.  Hence  the  content  of  faith  frequently  seems 
either  to  go  beyond  a  justifiable  dogmatic  statement,  in  the 
assurance  of  its  own  truth  which  it  displays ;  or  else  it  seems 
in  certain  cases  to  fall  short  of  supporting  dogmas  which  have 
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been  based  upon  unusual  or  rare  experiences  with  the  content 
of  faith.  For  the  concrete  individuality  of  religion  as  a  life, 
combined  with  the  infinite  variability  of  its  experiences  which 
suit  the  individual  soul,  puts  an  impossible  task  upon  certain 
attempts  at  generalizing  from  the  phenomena. 

The  failure  to  observe  those  conditions  of  right  reflection  and 
successful  discussion,  without  compliance  with  which  no  dis- 
covery or  proof  of  truth  can  exist,  furnishes  another  explana- 
tion for  many  errors  committed  in  the  name  of  religion.  In 
no  religious  community — least  of  all,  it  would  sometimes  seem, 
in  the  Christian  Church — have  the  attempts  to  develop  in 
dogmatic  form  the  content  of  religious  faith  observed  the  laws 
of  evidence,  the  limits  of  probability  and  possibility,  and  the 
differences  between  what  is  a  valid  basis  for  practice  and  the 
ideal  of  a  completed  and  demonstrable  system  of  cognitions. 
Reflection  may  convert  the  experience  of  religious  faith  into 
the  form  of  a  system  of  conceptions  and  ideas  that  have  more 
or  less  of  consistent  and  harmonious  relations  to  one  another, 
and  to  our  knowledge  as  otherwise  derived.  But  such  an  ab- 
stract system  can  never,  on  account  merely  of  its  logical  form 
acquire  a  kind  of  evidence  for  itself  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  nature  of  the  very  facts  to  which  reflective  treatment  has 
been  given.  God  cannot  be  proved  to  exist,  otherwise  than 
as  his  existence  is  implicated  in  the  very  experience  of  faith 
in  God.  Men  do  not  argue  and  demonstrate  truths  about 
God,  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  believe  in  God  ;  the  rather 
do  they  derive  their  evidence  for  the  probable  or  certain  tiniths 
about  God,  because  they  actually  have  tlie  experience  of  faith 
in  God.  Thus  also,  with  regard  to  all  their  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
this  Being,  the  work  of  reflection  is  to  interpret  the  content  of 
faith.  Dogma  does  not  establish  religious  truth  by  adding  the 
weight  of  logic  to  life  ;  it  only  puts  into  apprehensible  and  sys- 
tematic form  the  truths  which  are  extant  in  the  experience  of 
the  life.     But  this  work  of  dogma  cannot  be  properly  done  by 
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reflection  and  discussion,  unless  the  rules  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed are  properly  observed.  And  here  it  is  that  logic,  and 
scientific  exactness,  and  searching  inquiry  for  light  and  forrei- 
soDS,  have  their  place.  Faith  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of 
esoteric  so-called  ^^  wisdom,*'  with  only  scanty  deference  to  these 
rules  ;  but  it  cannot  be  convei*ted  into  science,  or  dogma  to  be 
taught  with  authority,  in  the  same  way.^ 

Closely  connected  with  this  failure  on  the  part  of  religions 
dogma  to  recognize  its  own  place  and  value  is  the  result  which 
comes  from  the  confusion  of  a  relative  authority  with  an  abso- 
lute and  final  infallibility.  All  religious  dogmas  are  historical 
growths  ;  the  very  conception  of  dogma  implies  a  progress  m 
thinking,  a  development  from  the  relatively  unreflective  stage 
of  the  experience  of  faith  to  the  reasoned  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  the  content  of  that  faith.  But  when,  by  the  claim  to 
finality  and  its  accompanying  denial  of  the  right  to  think  again, 
and  to  enlarge  or  modify  the  previous  conclusions  of  reflection, 
the  authority  which  attaches  itself  to  any  rational  attempt  at 
understanding  the  nature,  grounds,  and  tenets  of  the  experi- 
ence of  faith,  is  transformed  into  the  semblance  of  a  finished 
and  faultless  system  of  propositions  about  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion ;  then  the  life  of  religion — if  alive  and  growing  it  will 

1  In  that  exceedingly  curious  book  called  Pistis  Sophia,  Mary  'M^gAmUnm 
18  made  to  address  Jesus  as  follows:  "O  Master,  if  the  gnosis  of  all  these 
things  is  in  that  mystery,  who  is  the  man  in  this  world  who  shall  be  abk 
to  understand  that  mystery  and  all  its  gnoses,  and  the  fashion  of  all  the  wordi 
which  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  it?''  To  this  inquiry  Jesus  respomb: 
"Whosoever  shall  renounce  the  whole  world  and  all  therein,  and  shall  flub- 
mit  himself  to  the  divinity,  to  him  that  mystery  shall  be  far  more  ea^y  thin 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  light.''  [Edition  published  1896  hj 
the  London  ''Theosophical  Publishing  Society,"  p.  216/.]  In  this  m3rstictl 
and  pompous  fashion,  as  "a  power  of  sensing  the  light,"  of  "knowing  the 
one  and  only  Ineffable,"  does  this  Gnostic  writing  pervert — ^and  yet  with 
a  certain  truth,  proclaim — the  promises  of  understanding  and  knowledjge 
which  Jesus  himself  made  to  pious  and  faithful  souls.  His  foUowera  were 
to  "see  God,"  because  pure  in  heart;  to  "know  of  the  doctrine,"  because 
willing  to  do  his  will;  to  receive  by  the  prayer  of  faith  whatever  they  should 
ask  for,  etc. 
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oontinue  to  be — must  burst  the  shell  of  dogma,  and  in  practi- 
cal ways  demonstrate  anew  how  much  more  religion  as  experi- 
ence really  is  than  it  is  possible  to  express  in  conceptions  that 
admit  of  strict  definition  and  logical  arrangement.  Yet  as 
surely  as  man  must  think,  not  only  to  live  but  also  the  better 
to  comprehend  his  own  life  and  the  Life  of  the  Absolute,  so 
surely  will  the  building  of  dogma  anew  follow  the  experience 
of  the  newer  and  larger  life.  The  authority  of  religious  dogma 
is  real;  but  it  is,  like  every  form  of  authority,  subject  to  devel- 
opment. It  is  never  the  equivalent  of  a  finality,  or  an  unques- 
tionable infaUibUity. 

In  the  case  of  no  other  religious  development  are  these 
truths  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  value  of  dogma  illustrated 
so  perfectly  as  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its 
dogmas  originated  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Greek 
philosophic  spirit  in  its  reflective  approaches  to  the  content  of 
faith  in  God  as  the  Father  and  Redeemer  of  the  world  through 
Christ.  As  to  the  benefits  of  its  dogmatizing  in  the  earlier 
centuries  we  are  told  :^  *'  By  comprehending  in  itself  and  giving 
excellent  expression  to  the  religious  conceptions  contained  in 
Greek  philosophy  and  the  Gospel,  together  with  its  Old-Testa- 
ment basis ;  by  meeting  the  search  for  a  revelation  as  well  as 
the  desire  for  a  universal  knowledge ;  by  subordinating  itself 
to  the  aim  of  the  Christian  religion  to  bring  a  Divine  life  to 
humanity  as  well  as  to  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  know  the 
world :  it  (».  «.,  Christian  dogma)  became  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Church  conquered  the  ancient  world  and  educated 
the  modem  nations."  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  influence 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  continues  to  do,  almost  incalculable 
harm  to  the  spread  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
a  life  of  faith  and  love,  by  forgetting  its  own  nature  and  obli- 
gations, and  by  misusing  its  opportunities  and  privileges. 

The  development  of  religious  dogma  cannot  take  place  in 
total  independence  of  the  scientific,  political,  social,  and  espe- 

1  Hamaok,  Histoiy  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  17. 
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cially  of  the  ethical  and  philosophical  developmentB  which  en- 
viron it.     This  conclusion  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bom 
the  principles  of  man's  religious  being  as  they  have  already 
been  established  in  the  entire  Second  Part  of  this  inductifs 
examination.     But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  concluaicm  thit 
dogma  must  be  subservient  to,  or  wholly  dependent  npon, 
these  other  developments.     With  regard  to  this  matter  tiie 
paradoxical  statement  is  true,  that  dogma  in  religion  is  at  tiie 
same  time  an  independent  and  a  dependent  development.  The 
experience  of  religious  faith  is  as  solid,  fundamental,  penur 
nent,  and  ontologically  valid,  as  any  other  form  of  human  ex- 
perience.    It  really  is  ;  and  its  reality  must  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  of  the  meet  sat]fib& 
tory  conclusiveness,  in  framing  any  doctrine  of  the  real  Bmng 
and  ideal  Significance  of  the  world  of  things  and  of  men.   The 
content  of  this  experience  of  faith  is,  therefore,  as  much  oi- 
titled  to  have  its  voice  heard  when  it  proclaims  its  opinions, 
its  reasoned  tenets,  and  its  more  deeply-l}ing  convictioDS,  as 
are  the  physical  and  political  sciences,  or  the  schools  of  monb 
and  philosophy.    Religious  dogmas  may,  then,  with  the  utmost 
propriety  and  consistent  firmness  continue  to  mninti^iTi  their 
right  to  interpret  with  confidence  the  data  furnished  by  reli- 
gion as  a  form  of  life  into  a  system  of  reasoned  judgmente 
regarding  the  Ultimate  Reality,  and  the  actual  and  potential 
relations  sustained  by  man  to  this  Reality.     The  ontological 
system  of  religious  belie&  rests  upon  an  indisputable  ground 
of  universal  and  abiding  experience.     But  no  aspect  or  phase 
of  human  experience  can  be  regarded,  or  understood,  as  quite 
independent  of  any  other.   On  the  contraiy,  they  are  all  bound 
into  a  unity  by  the  essential  spiritual  unity  of  man,  and  hj 
his  development  as  a  race. 

Indefinitely  numerous  instances  might  be  given  of  the  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  the  development  of  Christian  dogma 
by  the  positive  sciences,  by  the  political  and  social  environ- 
ment, and  especially  by  the  current  views  on  ethics  and  phit 
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OBophy.  At  the  begiiming,  both  Stoicism  and  Neo-Platoniam 
cooperated  with  the  experience  of  faith  to  etrengthen  the 
Christian  monotheistic  conception,  the  Christian  idea  of  a 
gracious  and  loring  FroTidence,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  uni- 
venal  brotherly  love,  and  the  Cliristian  estimate  of  the  virtues 
of  forgiveness,  patience,  and  humility  before  God.  But  when 
the  majority  of  the  Gnostics  undertook,  by  Greek  speculative 
thinking,  to  transform  the  Christian  content  of  faith  into  a 
theoBophy,  into  a  revealed  philosophy  and  history  of  religion, 
the  Church  cast  out  the  attempt  as  a  heresy.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  radical  departure  from  the  legitimate  dogmatic  development 
of  Christian  experience.  At  the  present  day,  these  same  Chris- 
tian conceptions  and  doctrines  which  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy  fortified,  are  being  either  assailed  or 
severely  tested  by  the  reigning  tenets  and  conclusions  of  the 
physical  aciences.  The  only  result  which  can  be  expected  to 
aCFord  satisfaction  both  to  the  Chriatian  faith  and  to  the  obser- 
vations and  experiments  of  science,  is  such  a  modification  or 
readjustment  of  the  conceptions  and  doctrines  as  shall  Ining 
them  into  harmony  with  both  classes  of  experience.  Thus  the 
OBsential  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  quiet  and 
joyful  confidence  in  the  all-embracing  love  of  God,  and  in  the 
divine  sonship  of  man,  will  avail  in  the  future,  as  it  has  availed 
in  the  past,  to  give  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  impulse  to  a  new 
and  higher  kind  of  science,  of  political  and  social  life,  and  of 
art 

What  has  just  been  predicted  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  modem  science  toward  the  continuance  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  dogma,  will  be  true  of  the  relations  between 
this  d(^ma  and  modem  philosophy.  The  critical  movement 
which  began  so  powerfully,  in  1781,  with  the  appeai-ance  of 
lite  immortal  work  of  Kant,  and  which  was  continued  with  the 
revision  of  this  work  by  the  constructive  philosophy  of  Hegel 
and  bis  snccessont,  will  never  result  either  in  a  permanent  an- 
ti^nism  between,  or  in  a  permanent  and  peaceful  separation 
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of,  Christian  dog^a  and  philosophical  speculation.  Its  final 
result  must  be  an  improved  condition  of  harmony  and  ie> 
adjustment.  For  if  we  cannot  quite  accept  Uie  opinion  of 
Emerson:  ^* There  ia  a  statement  of  religion  possible  whidi 
makes  all  scepticism  absurd ; "  or  entirely  agree  with  Hegd, 
that  '^religion  is  a  matter  of  thought;'*  we  can  at  least  lefoae 
to  take  the  absurd  position  of  Jacobi,  with  its  implied  doctrine 
of  an  irrational  faith,  and  of  the  irrationality  of  teligioos 
dogma :  ^^  By  my  faith  I  am  a  Christian,  by  my  reason  I  am  a 
heathen." 

One  thought  more :  In  estimating  the  nature  of  religioiu 
faith,  its  value  as  evidential,  and  its  relations  to  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma,  it  must  be  remembered  that  faith  itself  as 
an  experience,  is  necessarily  subject  to  modifications  according 
to  the  temperament,  culture,  and  mental  habits  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  occupations,  environment,  and  stage  of  civilixa- 
tion,  of  the  race.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said  :^  *^  The  fidth  of 
the  agriculturist  is  more  conservative  than  that  of  the  dweller  in 
the  city ;  the  faith  of  the  thinker  is  more  cautious  than  that 
of  the  artist;  the  faith  of  the  jurist  inclines  more  to  respect 
the  fixed  ordering  of  doctrine  and  morals  than  does  the  faith 
of  the  philosopher/'  Such  facts,  while  they  add  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  which  surround  all  attempts  at  constructing 
and  enforcing  the  dogmas  of  religion,  are  most  significant  and 
valuable  when  the  active  and  practical  interests  of  the  religions 
life  ai'e  concerned.  It  is  this  capacity  for  variability  which,  in 
large  measure,  accounts  for  the  wonderful  pertinacity  of  reli- 
gious faiths,  even  when  the  dogmatic  expression  of  them  has  be- 
come most  unseasonable  and  even  self-contradictory.  So  pow- 
erful is  tlie  effect  of  the  assumed  guaranty  of  salvation  given 
to  the  man  who  clings  to  the  faith  '^  in  spite  of  evidence." 
But  this  phrase — "  in  spite  of  evidence  " — can  scarcely  repre- 
sent accurately  a  sincere  attitude  of  mind.  The  rather  is  it 
true  that  the  evidence  is  misinterpreted  with  respect  to  the 

i  A.  Domer,  Grundrias  der  Religioiisphiloeophie,  p.  261. 
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exact  truth  which  it  is  calculated  to  establish  even  in  the  mind 
of  the  person  who  has  the  experience  of  faith.  In  this  way 
the  distinctions  of  "esoteric  "  and  "exoteric  "  faith  arise  ;  the 
mischiefs  of  the  current  Symbolofideitmua  grow  up ;  and  faith 
decays  while  dogma  continues  to  dominate;  or  faith  retreats 
witliin  itself  and  maintains  toward  dogma  an  attitude  either 
of  feaisome  distrust  or  of  contemptuous  silence.  Various  un- 
saccessful  devices  are  tried  to  obviate  the  effect  upon  religious 
doctrine  and  practice,  of  the  natural  and  inevitable,  or  the 
more  or  less  artificial,  divisions  of  men  in  respect  of  their  abil- 
ity to  comprehend  and  interpret  religious  experience.  In 
Northern  Buddhism,  for  example,  the  "  Ku-Sha  teaching  "  di- 
Tides  all  human  beings  into  three  classes  which  are,  inteUect- 
oally  considered,  higher,  middle,  and  lower.'  For  these  classes 
the  systems  of  religious  teaching  are  necessarily  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Certain  Kabbis  of  Jesus'  time  despised  the  very 
people  to  which  his  experience  of  faith  was  offered,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Law. 

But  that  faith  which  is  a  loving  trust  in  God  as  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit,  and  which  b^ets  a  wise  ordering  of  the  life  in 
harmony  with  this  trust,  carries  within  itself,  as  an  experience, 
a  suffioing  evidence  of  its  own  practical  value  and  of  ite  val- 
nable  place  in  the  rational  convictions  of  mankind.  To  inves- 
tigato,  expound  and  logically  justify,  the  conception  of  Divine 
Being  which  answers  to  tiiis  faith  is  the  principal  task  of  both 
religious  dogma  and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  success- 
fal  or  unsuccMsful  performance  of  this  task  will  not,  however, 
change  either  the  nature  of  faith,  or  the  nature  of  dogma; 
neither  will  it  alter  the  permanent  character  of  the  relations 
between  the  two.  For  all  this  is  set  into  a  living  reality  by  the 
nature  of  man  and  by  the  conditions  of  his  religious  develop- 
ment. 

1  See  Griffia,  The  Rdigiona  of  Japao,  p.  232/. 
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THE  CULT  OF  RELIGION 


Everywhere  among  mankind,  and  in  all  stages  of  man^s  ro- 
ligious  development,  the  life  of  faith  in  the  invisible  divine 
beings  or  in  the  Alone  God  tends  constantly  to  express  itself 
in  certain  formal  and  regulated  ways.  These  ways  may  be 
grouped  together  under  the  general  term  of  ^^  the  cult  of  re- 
ligion/' The  two  principal  forms  of  religious  culty  which  are 
universal  with  the  race  and  which  grow  directly  out  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  inner  religious  life  as  an  attitude  of 
faith,  are  Sacrifice  and  Prayer.  Each  of  these  two  expresses 
more  or  less  completely,  by  its  changing  character,  the  particih 
lar  content  and  phases  of  subjective  religion;  and  each  unde^ 
goes  a  development  which  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  factors  that  have 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being.  When  man 
conceives  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit — onmipotent,  om- 
niscient, omnipresent,  and  immanent  in  the  world  and  in 
human  life — the  attitude  of  faith  changes  ;  and  the  expression 
of  this  attitude,  the  cult  of  religion,  changes  also.  Hence 
arise  differentiations  in  the  character  of  the  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
which  are  the  normal  and,  as  it  were,  logical  forms  of  Divine 
service ;  but  in  the  greater  religions  these  differentiations  tend 
toward  a  higher  spiritual  unity  for  the  life  of  religion. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  prevalent  in  some  minds,  the 
cult  of  religion  is  of  gi-eat  importance  in  the  development  of 
religions  experience,  as  well  as  of  the  conceptions  and  doctiines 
of  religion.     And  why  should  this  not  be  so  ?     For  the  inward 
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attitade  and  the  outward  form,  the  subjective  experience  and 
the  expreseion  of  the  experience,  are,  in  religion,  as  in  everjr 
other  phase  of  human  life  and  human  development,  intimately 
related  and  even  interdependent.  The  importance  of  the  cult 
of  religion  may  be  seen,  whether  attention  be  directed  to  its 
purpose,  to  its  motives,  or  to  its  influence  upon  the  individual 
and  upon  society.  In  the  case  of  prayer  especially,  the  place 
which  it  is  supposed  to  sustain  in  the  moral  world-order  fur- 
nishes problems  of  no  small  difficulty  or  significance.  In  gen- 
eral and  in  a  preliminary  way,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
just  as  dogma  and  faith  are  the  expression,  mainly,  of  the  in- 
tellectual aspect  of  the  life  of  religion,  but  without  neglect  of 
the  aspect  of  feeling,  so  sacrifice  and  prayer  are  mainly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  aspect  of  feeling,  without  neglect  of  that  of  the 
intellect.  It  is  the  emotions  and  sentiments,  which  a  naive  or 
a  reasoned  faith  in  God  awakens,  that  impel  the  soul  to  find 
iheir  expression  in  some  form  of  a  cult. 

The  more  definite  object,  or  purpose,  of  the  cult  of  religion 
18  well  expressed  by  De  la  Saussaye :  ^  it  is  ^*  to  maintain  the 
(proper  and  desirable)  relationship  between  man  and  God,  and 
to  reinstate  it  when  it  has  become  clouded."  We  may  say  of 
tiie  friendly  attitude  between  the  human  Self  and  that  .Other 
One,  conceived  of  as  super-human  Self,  what  we  say  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  with  friendships  between  men  ;  in  order 
to  thrive,  it  must  be  cultivated ;  it  must  have  care  bestowed 
upon  it,  must,  in  a  word,  be  a  cult.  When  the  divine  beings, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate,  are  conceived  of  as  mercenary 
and  of  doubtful  or  capricious  character,  sacrifices,  incantations, 
magical  formulas,  and  prescribed  ceremonials,  are  supposed  to 
bribe  or  even  compel  them  to  be  friendly.  But  when  the  con- 
ception of  this  Being  is  of  a  higher  order,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice, 
or  way  of  approach  to  the  Divine  favor,  changes  correspond- 
ingly ;  the  sacrifice  becomes  an  act  of  devotion  and  affection, 
through  a  gift.     In  the  highest  form  of  all,  the  giving  of  the 

1  Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  142. 
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Self  in  a  life  of  devoted  service  becomes  the  aU-indnsive  enUi 
the  painstaking  but  cheerful  and  loving  expression  of  ihe  at- 
titude of  faith  in  the  soul  of  man  toward  the  Divine  Fitiiec 
and  Redeemer. 

The  importance  of  the  cult  of  religion  in  the  development  of 
the  religious  life  of  humanity  may  be  still  further  seen  from  a 
consideration  of  the  motives  which  lead  to  its  practioe.  The 
spontaneity  and  purity  of  these  motives  measure  the  moral  wortb 
of  any  particular  form  of  this  cult.  According  to  Jesos,  men 
may  worship  God  acceptably,  anywhere  or  anyhow,  if  thmr 
worship  is  only  **  in  the  spirit  and  in  truth."  And  as  to  sacii- 
fice,  it  is  the  selfhood  of  the  worshipper  which  the  Absolute 
and  ethically  perfect  Self  desires,  — ^to  be  rendered  with  tiie 
loving  trust  of  the  *^  cheerful  giver.*'  The  permanent  and  in- 
eradicable motives  to  worship  are,  therefore,  the  feelings  of  de- 
pendence and  the  desire  of  communion ;  but  these  motives  are 
seldom  or  never  unmixed  with  a  number  of  other  feeUngs  such 
as  normally  and  necessarily  awaken  the  impulses  to  devotion. 
This  Darwin  saw  when  he  was  led  to  say :  ^  **  The  feeling  of 
religious  devotion  is  a  highly  complex  one,  consisting  of  love, 
complete  submission  to  an  exalted  and  mysterious  superior,  a 
strong  sense  of  dependence,  reverence,  fear,  gratitude,  hope  for 
the  future,  and  perhaps  other  elements." 

The  lower  forms  of  the  cult  of  religion,  like  the  lower  fonns 
of  belief  which  give  rise  to  the  cult,  express  more  emphatically 
the  supei*stitious  fears,  the  selfish  hopes,  and  even  the  most 
degraded  and  immoral  desires  of  the  worshipper.  Thus  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  called  on  their  gods  to  aid  them  in 
the  gratification  of  lust  or  avarice  ;  the  Thugs  in  India  petition 
their  divinities  for  success  in  their  service  of  murder ;  the 
prostitute  in  Japan  prays  before  the  phallic  effigy ;  and  the 
Chinese  merchant  casts  lots  and  offers  bribes  before  the  idol,  in 
order  to  secure  the  divine  influence  in  favor  of  his  proposed 

^  As  quoted  by  Max  MuUer,  Natural  Religion  [Gifford  Lectures  for  18881 
p.  69  (note). 
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I  Tentoiea.  Nor  have  ChrUtian  nations  jet  wholly  freed 
themselves  from  similar  superstitions  and  morally  low  motives 
to  pray«r,  especially  in  the  rivalries  of  trade  and  amidst  the  con- 
flicts of  war.  On  the  other  liand,  the  better  motives  are  rarely, 
or  never,  wholly  wanting  in  even  the  lowest  forms  of  religious 
wonhip.  As  these  better  motives,  and  the  improved  beliefis  out 
of  which  the  mo^ves  grow,  prevail  more  and  more  in  Uie  oon- 
soiousness  of  the  iadividual  and  of  the  communis,  the  worship 
which  expresses  them  rises  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale. 
But  all  the  way  through,  from  lowest  to  highest,  the  important 
need  of  expression  to  the  inner  life  remains  the  same.  As  the 
magical  view,  and  the  estimate  of  the  magical  value,  of  the  cult 
progressively  diminishes,  the  moral  and  spiritual  importance  of 
the  expression  of  religious  feeling  ia  increased  rather  tiian 
diminished. 

In  the  third  place,  the  importance  of  the  religious  cult  is  also 
seen  by  the  great  influence  which  it  exerts,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  upon  the  religious,  but  also  upon  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community.  This  tnitii 
oould  be  illustrated  and  demonstrated,  in  a  notable  manner,  by 
a  detailed  study  of  the  reflex  effects  of  the  different  national 
cults  upon  the  environment  of  government  and  society  in  which 
they  have  grown  up.  Of  the  Li-ceremonial  in  China,  for  ex- 
ample, M.  Gallery  declares,'  "  Ceremony  epitomizes  the  entire 
Chinese  mind  ....  in  a  word,  to  tiiat  people  ceremonial  is 
man  as  a  moral,  political,  and  religious  being,  in  his  multiplied 
relations  with  family,  country,  society,  morality,  and  religion." 
And,  says  the  author  of  the  Middle  Eiugdom,  "  ceremony  is  a 
meagre  rendering  for  the  Chinese  idea  of  Zi,  for  it  includes 
not  only  the  external  conduct,  but  involves  the  r^ht  principles 
from  which  all  true  etiquette  and  politenesa  spring."  It  hw  al- 
ready been  made  sufficiently  clear  how  almost  incalculably  great 
are  the  political  and  social  influences  which  have  arisen  from 

1  Aa  quoted  in  Tlw  Middle  Kingdom,  I,  p.  644/.,-  compare  Arthur  Smith, 
Chinese  Chuacteristica,  p.  171. 
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anoestor-worship  ia  China  and  Japan,  from  the  ceiemoniab  <rf 
Buddhism  in  both  those  countries,  in  Ceylon  and  in  Thib^; 
and  from  the  cult  of  Hinduism  in  India.  If  further  evidence 
were  needed,  and  it  were  desired  to  extend  the  proofs  down  to 
the  present  time,  a  study  of  the  influences,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  of  the  state  churches  of  Russia,  Grermany,  and  Eng- 
land, would,  we  are  confident,  only  enforce  further  the  present 
contention.  Even  in  America,  where  state  and  religion  are 
said  to  be  ^^  divorced,'*  the  immense  political  and  social  influence 
of  the  so-called  ^^  religious  services ''  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  attempt  to  establish  fixed  classes  of  the  cult  of  religion, 
like  most  similar  attempts  at  classifying  the  phenomena  of 
man's  religious  life,  are  not  altogether  successful.     Nor  is  the 
success  of  the  attempt,  in  itself  considered,  of  any  great  ioo- 
portance.     Rauwenhoff,  Pfleiderer,  and  in  part  Tiele,  find  all 
worship  to  be  possessed  of  two  characteristics :  (1)  Man  ap- 
proaches God,  and  (2)  God  appi'oaches  man.     This  amounts, 
however,  to  the  important  but  rather  commonplace  observatioii 
that  worship  is,  of  course,  designed  as  a  means  of  communion 
between  man  and  the  Divine  Being.      More  particularly,  the 
two  principal  forms  of  religious  cult  are  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
The  former  is  of  a  more  purely  symbolical  and  more  temporaij 
chaiacter ;  the  latter  expresses  the  essential  elements  of  man's 
communion  with  God,  in  their  eternal  and  unchanging  form. 
Thus  we  may  say  of  it :  "  The  most  general,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  therefore  the  most  important  element  in  worship  is 
Prayer."  ^     **  Nor  do  we  know,"  continues  Tiele,  "  of  any  reli- 
gion, however  undeveloped,  in  which  prayer  does  not  occur/' 
The  reason  for  this  supremacy  of  prayer  could  not  be  more 
rationally  or  beautifully  expressed  than  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Mandan  in  North  America  with  reference  to  the  First  Man, 
the  Progenitor  of  the  race,  the  sun-god :  •'  Thoughts  are  the 
surest  means  of  reaching  him."  * 

1  Tiele,  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Reli^rion,  Second  Series,  p.  133. 
>  See  Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  NaturvOlker,  III,  p.  206. 
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Another  suggestion  for  a  division  in  idea  of  the  cult  of  reli- 
gion majbe  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jevons:  *'In  every  cult 
there  are  two  tendencies  or  impulses,  the  mystic  and  the  prac- 
tical, the  need  of  the  blessings  which  the  supernatural  power 
can  bestow,  and  the  desire  for  communion  with  the  author  of 
those  blessings."  Among  the  forms  of  cult  arising  from  the 
practical  impulse,  for  example,  we  may  note,  the  Vbtum  of  the 
Romans,  which  was  a  sacred  and  binding  promise  as  to 
what  the  petitioner  would  do  in  case  the  god  granted  his  peti- 
tion ;  the  Uvocatian^  or  solemn  enjoining  of  the  gods  for  assist- 
ance on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  or  important  battle  ;  and  the  De- 
votion, — a  pledge,  made  during  the  battle,  that,  in  case  the 
god  granted  victory,  one's  own  or  some  other  life  should  be 
surrendered.  All  these  fol'ms  of  cult  are  also  to  be  found 
among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  peoples. 

In  trying  to  discover  a  principle  of  classification  for  the 
different  forms  of  the  cult  of  religion,  which  shall  recognize  and 
appreciate  their  relative  moral  worth,  the  same  difficulty  is  in 
a  measure  encountered,  as  that  which  characterized  the  attempt 
to  classify  the  higher  and  lower  religions.  That  is  to  say, 
the  lowest  conceptions  and  practices  ai'e  found  coexisting  with 
some  of  the  higher ;  and  the  higher  and  the  highest  are  seen 
emerging  from  the  lower  as  growths  out  of  the  very  nature, 
under  improved  conditions,  of  the  parent  stock.  In  spite  of 
this  difficulty,  however,  the  practice  of  incantation,  the  use  of 
magical  formulas,  and  of  other  means  for  getting  control  of 
the  gods,  may  properly  be  said  to  represent  the  lowest  stages 
of  man's  impulse  to  worship,  and  to  commune  with  the  invisible 
spiritual  powers  on  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  dependent 
for  his  weal  or  woe. 

In  the  earlier  and  grosser  forms  of  religious  worship,  incan- 
tations and  exorcising  performances  correspond  to  the  belief  in 
demons  and  evil  spirits,  as  the  better  kinds  of  prayer  and  of 
votive  offerings  correspond  to  the  belief  in  deified  ancestors  or 
ancestral  gods.     But,  on  the  principle  which  commends  econ- 
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omy  and  disapproves  of  a  waste  of  valuable  inflaence,  incan- 
tations are  the  rather  addressed  to  such  gods  as  may  be  ren- 
dered favorable  to  the  petitioner  and,  if  they  answer  his  sum- 
mons, may  be  expected  to  deliver  him  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirits.  Even  Christians  are  taught  by  the  Lord  to  pray: 
*^  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  (one?)/*  Thus  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  significant  forms  of  prayer  is  connected  with — or, 
the  rather,  is  an  essential  part  of — ^the  incantation.  With  the 
incantation  generally  the  wish  is  close  at  hand,  and  is  often  ex- 
pressed, to  be  freed  from  ceremonial  or  moral  impurities,  so  as 
to  assist  one's  self,  as  it  were,  in  exorcising  the  evil  spirit 
or  in  lifting  the  other  burdens  inflicted  by  witchcraft.  The 
religion  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria  afiFords  numerous  in- 
teresting and  instructive  examples  of  how  incantation,  propi- 
tiation by  sacrifice  and  other  means,  and  prayer  in  the  higher 
form  of  penitential  hymns,  may  go  together.^  Thus  the  incan- 
tation may  go  on  to  recite  various  evil  deeds  of  the  worshipper, 
in  punishment  of  which  the  bewitchment  or  other  trouble  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  been  divinely  sent.  Such  confession  leads  nat- 
urally to  the  prayer  for  purification.  The  sufferer  inquires  of 
his  own  consciousness  and  of  the  superior  divine  knowledge : 
**  Have  I  sinned  against  a  god  ?  "  and,  in  case  this  is  so,  for  such 
and  such  a  consideration  :  ^*  Do  thou  purify  me.*'  As  Jastrow 
has  said  :*  ^^  The  incantations  naturally  shade  off  into  prayers; 
frequently  they  are  prayers  pure  and  simple."  We  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  this  same  authority  when  he  declares  that 
this  change  *'  does  not  carry  with  it  the  implication  of  changed 
or  higher  religious  conceptions." 

The  lower  conception  of  worship,  its  nature  and  value,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  yet  more  deplorable  from  the  ethical  point 
of  view,  by  the  following  syllogism  which  has  gained  almost 
universal  currency  among  the  people  of  India : — 

1  See  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  AaByria,  pp.  328/7. 
^Ibid,,  p.  293. 
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"  Tbe  whole  world  U  under  the  power  of  the  gods, 
The  goda  are  under  the  power  of  the  mantral, 
The  monlraa  are  under  the  power  ol  the  BrihlDMi; 
Brihrnao  le  therefore  our  God."  > 

In  accordance  with  this  belief  almost  tlie  entire  cult  of  iht 
multitadea  of  Hinduiam  is  under  the  degrading  influence  of 
religious  fears.  Snake-wotsliip,  especially  the  worship  of  the 
dreaded  cobra,  is  well-nigh  universal.  In  conaectioa  witbser^ 
pent-worship,  the  worship  of  tmes  is  practiced ;  and  the  woi^ 
ship  of  rivets  is  connected  with  the  propitiation  of  the  waters 
snakes,  demons,  and  goblins,  with  which  they  are  infested. 
Only  positive  orders,  enforced  by  the  presence  of  European 
aathorities,  will  induce  the  Maghs  of  Bengal  to  cut  down  trees 
apon  tbe  hill-b^is,  which  they  imagine  to  be  infested  with  de- 
mons.* Some  kind  of  Brahmantoal  charm  or  propitiatory  of- 
fering, indeed,  according  to  die  beliefs  of  the  popular  religion, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  any  good  thing  from  the  divine 
beings. 

The  form  of  Sacrifice,  when  taken  1^  tbe  cult  of  religion,  is 
in  its  origin  and  lower  stages  characterized  t^  much  of  supe^ 
■tition,  oruel^,  and  selfishness ;  just  as,  indeed,  in  the  same 
•ge  and  stage  of  race-culture,  the  whole  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal life  of  man  is  characterized  by  the  same  degrading  quali- 
ties. Bat  here,  too,  are  numeroiw  germs  and  even  some  flow- 
en  of  a  higher  and  sweeter  form  of  life.  The  simplest  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  that  of  a  gift ;  and  this  is  made  upon  a  principle, 
whose  motive  is  desire  for  improved  intercourse,  and  whose 
law  is  that  of  a  fair  reciprocation  of  favors.  [^Do  ut  dei : 
rMmr  s«pa  ai  dwih.]  Thus  ludra  is  thought  to  need  the  soma- 
■acrifice,  in  order  to  be  strengthened  in  his  battle  against 
the  demons ;  but  it  will  be  profitable  for  his  worshippers  to 

I  Dr.  Jdba  Wilson;  u  quoted  with  approval  by  Shib  Ghunder  Boee,  Tbe 
Hindooe  as  The;  Are,  p.  184. 

>See  W.  Crodce,  PopuUr  ReligioD  and  Folk-Lore  in  Ncrthem  India, 

n,  p.  87. 
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have  Indra  win  in  that  battle.  Tahweh,  to  take  another  ezank- 
pie,  becomes  changed  in  his  temper  toward  the  believers  by  the 
pleasant  smell  of  the  food-sacrifices.  Such  intercourse  with  the 
gods  is  not  whoUy  selfish.  The  researches  of  Robertson  Smith 
and  others  have  shown  that  the  oldest  Semitic  view  of  sacri- 
fice was  that  of  a  meal  shared  by  the  worshipper  with  the  deity 
to  be  honored  or  propitiated.  In  the  ancient  Shinto  ritual  of 
Japan  *^  the  Tribute  thread  and  sanctified  Liquor  and  Food^ 
are  ^*  abundantly  piled  up  like  a  range  of  hills ''  and  ^  pre- 
sented as  of  usage  by  the  people  of  the  deity's  houses  "  to  the 
Sun-goddess  ;  this  is  done,  in  order  that  she  may  ^^  deign  to 
bless  "  the  *^  Mikado's  Life  as  a  long  Life/*  and  **  his  Age  as 
a  luxuriant  Age."  ^ 

Another  element,  however,  is  very  ancient  and  widely 
spread,  if  not  universal,  in  this  form  of  the  cult  of  religion. 
This  element  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  some  token  or 
kind  of  self-immolation  to  deity.  ^^The  Redskin  o£Fei8  hk 
sweat ;  die  Black  offers  his  saliva  or  his  teeth ;  the  more  pnio> 
tical  Greek,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  even  all  of  it.  The  Peruvian 
pulled  out  a  hair  from  his  eye-brow  and  blew  it  toward  the 
idol."  ^  In  carrying  out  to  its  extreme  this  conception  of  ob* 
taining  favor  from  the  god  by  sacrifice,  we  find  traces  eveiy- 
where  of  the  very  old  practice  of  bloody  offerings,  even  of 
human  victims,  as  a  mode  of  propitiation.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  horrid  excesses  of  the  religion  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  at  the  time  when  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards.  But  our  wonder  and  disgust  may  not  im- 
properly be  turned  back  against  tlie  Christian  nations  when 
we  remember  liow  incomparably  more  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
in  their  religious  wars,  or  even  for  the  baser  motives  of  avarice 
and  lust  for  empire. 

But  even  the  most  cruel  sacrifices  do  not  seem,  by  any  means, 

i  Quoted  from  the  ''Kojiki"  or  ''Book  of  Ancient  TraditioDs;"  and 
compare  Qriffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan,  p.  48. 
'  See  H^ville,  The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  p.  182. 
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to  have  been  wholly  motived  by  selfish  and  supentitiouB  fean 
acd  desires.  Even  in  them  the  religious  ideal,  and  the  longing 
for  acceptance  by  Deity  and  for  anion  with  Him,  finds  a  not- 
able, though  morally  shocking  expression.  The  existence  of 
altars  and  sacred  pilUrs,  of  upright  stones,  sticks,  or  poles 
(the  a$hera  among  the  Semites)  universally  bears  witness  to 
the  influence  in  prehistoric  times  of  this  conception  of  the  value 
of  sacrifice.  On  the  altar,  with  its  flat  or  nearly  flat  top,  the 
animal  to  be  offered  to  tlie  gods  could  be  laid  and  then  slaugh- 
tered ;  or  the  offerings  of  fruit  or  other  food,  and  of  flowers, 
ooald  be  exposed.  On  the  pillar,  or  pole,  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tim could  be  poured  or  sprinkled ;  or  the  prayer  of  the  suppliant 
ooald  be  posted  or  tied.  But  the  sacrificial  meal,  in  which  the 
victim  is  slain  and  eat«n  by  gods  and  by  men  in  company,  has 
already  been  declared  (p.  290/*.)  to  be  a  primitive  form  of  the 
religious  cult.'  From  this  point  of  view,  anything  which  is 
given  up  for  "  God's  sake  "  may  make  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 
Hence  we  have  soma-sacrifices,  beer-sacrifices,  sacrifices  of 
fruit,  of  grain,  of  animals,  of  human  beings,  either  hostile 
captives  or  beloved  kinsfolk,  and  the  immolation  of  self. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  motives  nnd  significance  of  this 
form  of  the  cult  of  religion  may  be  threefold  or  even  fourfold. 
Sacrifices  may  be  designed  to  placate  or  to  beg  for  special  fa- 
rore ;  they  may  be  hopefully  employed  in  the  effort  to  get  into 

■  The  coDtention  of  Jerona  (see  Introduction  to  the  Hietot;  of  Religion, 
p.  144/.)  and  otfaers  that  the  origin  of  bloody  sacrificea  is  to  be  found  in 
toteanism  csannot  stand  the  test  of  historical  examination.  Even  the  cruder 
fomia  of  worship — such  as  the  tying  of  rags  and  strips  of  paf>er  upon  sacred 
buabea  and  trees,  or  the  driving  of  nails  and  pegs  into  sacred  poets  and  trees, 
the  casting  of  food  and  of  stones  into  sacred  waterfalls,  and  eimilar  per- 
fbcnuuicee— eeem  to  express  a  demre  to  get  into  closer  contact  with  Divinity. 
In  the  amall  enclosure  of  a  desert«d  shrine  at  Nikko,  Japan,  there  were 
^ing  thick  upon  the  ground,  some  years  ago,  little  tablete  of  wood  on  which 
were  inscribed  prayers  of  women,  soon  to  be  confined,  for  safe  delivery. 
By  throwing  them  into  the  temple  area  and  leaving  them  there,  a  more 
staUa  communion  with  the  delivering  god  seemed  to  be  established  and 
C<»npara  Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Perseus,  II,  p.  200. 
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better  fellowship  with  the  invisible  spirits ;  or  they  may  be  piie- 
iilar  or  expiatory,  where  sin  is  supposed  to  be  remoyed  by  the 
ofiFering.^  Since  the  conception  of  the  divine  holinefis  and, 
therefore,  of  wrongdoing  as  sin  committed  against  the  Divine 
Being  is  relatively  late,  the  piacular  or  expiatory  conoeptioD 
of  sacrifice  is  also  a  relatively  late  development.  Plainly  it  is  the 
conviction  that  God  is  a  personal  ethical  Spirit,  which  is  needed 
to  raise  the  idea  of  sacrifice  to  its  highest  potency  and  purest 
form.  Since  petition  is  implied  in  the  simplest  and  most  prim- 
itive forms  of  sacrifice,  and  indeed  the  practice  of  prayer  is 
almost  uniformly  and,  as  it  were  of  necessity,  its  accompani- 
ment,  sacrifice  invariably  implies  the  personality  of  some  one 
to  whom  it  is  offered.  Even  Buddhism,  which  primarily  re- 
jected all  conceptions  of  personality  in  the  gods,  and  whieh 
refused  to  say  **Thou''  in  prayer,  offers  gifts  of  flowers,  etc., 
and  has  abundant  *^  prajrer-wheels  "  and  **  prayer-flags,*'  and 
ceaselessly  repeated  formulas  of  petition. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  fusion  of  the  honorific  and 
the  piacular  forms  of  sacrifice,  of  covenantsacrifice  and  saer^* 
mental  sacrifice,  takes  place  early  and  is  nearly  or  quite  uni- 
versal. Thus  among  the  Romans  the  earliest  offerings  caa- 
sisted  of  such  things  as  the  offerers  had, — ^the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest,  the  first-cut  stalk  of  grain,  the  first  cluster  of  grapes, 
etc.  In  the  household-worship  this  offering  was  customarily 
made  by  inviting  the  family  gods  to  take  part  in  the  meal ; 
and  the  house-master  or  steward  laid  upon  the  dish  (^patella) 
of  the  god  the  portion  belonging  to  him.  Such  an  offering 
might  be  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  good  offices  and 
needed  assistance  of  the  gods  ;  but  it  might  also  be,  and  it  cns- 
tomarily  was,  an  expression  of  friendly  companionship  or  &m- 
ily  good-will.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  offerings  of  the  state  to  the  gods.  Like  everything  else, 
the  offerings  of    tlie  Romans  grew  in  luxuriousness  as  the 

1  That  \b,  we  discover  elements  corresponding  to  such  spedfic  teraM  as 
cblatio,  consecraHOf  wcrifieium,  devotiot  etc. 
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wealth  and  pomp  of  the  state  and  of  private  life  increased. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  time  of  the  emperora.  But  when 
the  consciousnesB  of  guilt  and  wrongdoing  also  grew,  and  as 
the  conception  of  Uie  diviae  beings  to  whom  the  offering  was 
made  became  more  distinctly  ethical,  the  desire  to  obtain  for- 
giveneas  and  to  secnre  a  restoration  of  divine  favor  through 
the  sacrifice  became  more  obvious  and  more  insistent.  A  sim- 
ilar course  was  ftdlowed  by  the  conception  of  this  form  of  the 
onlt  of  religion  among  the  Greeks,  whose  earlier  religious  life 
waa  especially  free  from  the  restraints  of  dogma  and  ecclesias- 
tiotsD),  bat  also  free— alas  I  from  the  restraints  of  moral  law 
and  moral  example.  In  this  manner  the  continued  favor  of 
the  gods  (^pax  et  venia  deum)  could  be  secnred  l^  sacrifice ; 
for  the  sacrifice  was,  as  says  Wissowa,'  the  "  Lustration  "  which 
had  tlie  double  purpose  of  purifying  the  object  from  all  con- 
scious or  unconscious  spot,  and  securing  the  state  from  all 
threatening  dangers,  on  the  ground  of  a  newly  assured  divine 
mercy.  While  tlie  lustration  was,  then,  a  sort  of  prayer  and 
was  thus  closely  allied  to  a  distinctly  piacular  offering,  the 
latter  added  something  of  a  more  definitely  moral  character  to 
Uie  conception.  Hence  the  special  piacular  offering  was  re- 
quired, in  order  to  restore  right  relations  with  the  gods,  when 
■(uue  offence  bad  been  committed  ^[ainst  the  jut  laeruin,  which 
demanded  punishment  by  them  as  all  offences  against  the  jut 
eirSe  demanded  punishment  among  men.  But  here  another 
distinction  of  a  truly  ethical  sort  was  made.  The  man  who 
had  violated  the  sacred  law  of  the  gods  through  ignoranoe,  or 
atraM  of  circumstances,  might  recover  his  standing  with  them. 
But  he  who  willfully  and  designedly  offended  placed  himself 
outside  of  the  Jut  divinum,  became  impiut,  and  forfeited  the 
ohance  oi  reconciliation.* 

A  yet  higher  view  of  the  significance  and  value  of  sacrifice 

■  Rdigion  und  Kultua  der  RAmer,  p.  327,  and  compare  Livy.  XXXIX, 
10,  B;  m>  al«o  Cicero:  thus  we  have  lualratio  exercitiu,  batratio  daan*,  Me. 

■  Canpara  Amobiiu,  Advermu  Gentas,  IV,  31. 
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was  attained  by  the  anoient  world,  outside  of  Christianity,  in 
connection  with  the  conceptions  and  practices  of  the  religions 
mysteries.  This  improvement  was  due  to  an  increased  yalua- 
tion  of  personal  purity,  an  increased  feeling  of  the  need  d 
divine  assistance,  and  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  reconciliation  with  a  Deity  whose  separation  from 
the  consciousness  of  man  was  due  to  man's  impurity  and  sin. 
Of  such  we  read  in  Plutarch  the  conviction :  ^*  It  is  not  the 
wine  nor  the  meat  that  refreshes  us  in  these  f easts^  but  good 
hope  and  faith  that  God  is  present  with  us,  that  He  accepts 
our  service  and  is  well  pleased  with  it" 

'*  Thrioe  happy  they  who  while  they  dweU  on  earth 
Have  gazed  upon  these  holy  mysterieB; 
For  theira  alone  is  life  heyond  the  grave, 
Where  others  find  but  woe  and  misery/ 


»t 


Among  the  Semitic  peoples  no  full  account  of  their  system 
of  sacrifices  is  extant  until  we  come  to  the  detailed  ritiul 
laws  of  the  ^^  Priestly  Code  *'  of  the  second  temple  at  Jenui- 
lem.^  The  references  in  the  texts  hitherto  deciphered  are  too 
meagre  and  incidental  to  enable  us  to  say  what  were  the  ideas 
and  practices,  in  this  regard,  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  reli- 
gion. In  Babylonia,  the  two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  animals  and 
vegetables  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  lambs,  fish,  birds,  even  gazelles, 
and  dates,  date  wine,  butter,  cream,  honey,  garlic,  com,  herb, 
oil,  spices,  and  incense),  were  both  employed  in  this  form  of 
religious  cult.'  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  cult, 
the  blood  of  the  victim  may  have  been  regarded  as  especiallj 
belonging  to  the  gods ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  have  been 
poured  upon  the  ground  or  on  the  altar  as  an  offering.  No 
special  sanctity  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  blood ;  and 
the  piacular  character  of  bloody  sacrifices,  if  it  appeared  at  all 
in  the  Semitic  religion  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  certainly  was 

1  See  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  215. 
>  Compare  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Asayria,  p.  661. 
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not  emplia^ized.  No  trace  of  humaii  sacrifice  anywhere  oc- 
ODTg.  The  saorifice  of  animaJs  represented  homage  to  the 
god ;  it  was  a  meaiiB  of  placating  him  and  of  cooiuig  into 
his  presence  with  increased  favor.  Sacrifices  also  served  aa 
omens  for  determining  the  will  of  the  gods.  Thej  were  most 
abandant  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  temples  and  palaces ; 
on  these  occasions,  the  sacrifices  were  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate prayers.  According  to  W.  Roberteon  Smith,'  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Arabian  ritual  is  that 
the  god  and  his  worshippers  unite  in  an  act  of  communion  by 
partaking  together  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  victim.  Th« 
tdood,  "  the  subtle  vehicle  of  the  life  of  the  sacrifice,"  belongs 
to  the  god,  and  is  poured  out  as  a  drink-offering  to  him  (comp. 
Ps.  xvi,  4). 

The  notions  and  practices  of  Judaism  respecting  this  form 
of  the  cult  of  religion  had  all  the  principal  phases,  and  ran 
through  all  the  essential  stages  of  development,  which  can  be 
tnced  in  the  other  religions.  In  the  earlier  Hebrew  concep- 
tions Yahweh,  as  well  as  other  divinities,  is  regarded  aa  wor- 
shipped properly,  and  in  a  way  to  please  Him,  only  if  t^e 
worship  be  at  some  place  which  be  has  appointed,  and  with  an 
offering  that  is  satisfactory  to  bis  sensuous  or  ffistbetical  needs. 
Under  special  trees,  on  chosen  hill-tops,  at  particular  altan 
and  piUais, — such  as  the  tree  of  Mamre,  under  which  Yahweh 
sat  when  he  was  Abraham's  guest  (Gen.  xviii,  4), — or  the 
tree  of  Sichem  where  the  same  Patriarch  bailt  an  altar 
(Gen.  zii,  6/.),  the  "  high  places  "  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  the  na- 
meroofl  altars  and  pillars  bearing  different  names  that  signify 
different  modifications  of  his  character  (Gen.  zxxiii,  20 ;  xxii, 
14,  etc.) — Yahweh  must  be  communed  with  and  pleased  with 
sacrifices.  The  selection  of  Jerusalem  as  a  place,  to  which  an 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  confine  his  worship,  had  an  his- 
torical origin,  but  was  made  obligatory  by  a  divine  command. 

Simplicity  was  characteristic  of  the  places  and  the  mannw 
I  Ibid.,  p.  226/. 
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of  the  ancient  Hebraic  sacrificial  cult.^  Its  principal  oonoq^ 
tion  was  that  of  a  *^  service ''  demanded  by,  and  profitable  to 
render  to,  the  God  of  Israel.  As  *^  the  Lord,''  he  requires  a 
sort  of  standing  tribute  of  cattle,  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  tithes 
of  the  harvest.  Com  and  oil  and  wine  are  his  due.  One  must 
not  venture  to  approach  Tahweh  with  empty  hands  (ESz.  iii, 
18  ;  V.  8).  Extraordinary  gifts,  that  are  vowed  in  emetgencieSi 
are  particularly  obligatory.  Much  of  the  later  Levitieal  law  k 
an  organized  system  of  tribute  to  the  temple  **  service  "  and  to 
the  priestly  representatives  of  the  Qod  of  the  nation.  But  thii 
conception  easily  and  necessarily  passes  over  into  the  conoep> 
tion  of  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  Divine 
Being.  And  this,  in  turn,  into  the  conception  which  regards 
this  form  of  cult  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  relations  which 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  departure,  somehow,  from  the  law 
of  Tahweh.  In  this  connection,  as  is  usual  everywhere  in  the 
development  of  religious  cult,  the  use  of  prayer  is  made  to  re- 
inforce, as  it  were,  or  more  clearly  express,  the  full  intent  of 
the  sacrifice.  A  solemn  public  calling  upon  the  name  of  Grod, 
and  a  public  celebration  of  the  sacrificial  approach,  both  as  i 
means  of  communication  and  as  an  expiatory  necessity,  were 
indispensable  safeguards  of  the  prosperity  and  even  of  the  life 
of  the  people.  For  with  Israel  originally  ^^  the  offering  was  ftl- 
ways  an  offering  of  the  race  or  tiilie,  and  the  festival  sacrifice 
even  later  signified  a  fraternizing  of  the  servants  of  the  same 
God." » 

As  to  the  character  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  earlier  worship  of 
Judaism,  it  was  not  necessarily  a  blood-offering.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  chief  vegetable  constituents  of  the  daily  food  of  the 
worshipper,  which  were  meal,  win^,  and  oil,  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  sacrificial  feast.      But  the  *^  jealousy  of  Yahweh*' 

1  On  this,  and  other  points  relating  to  the  cult  of  Israel,  see  Smend, 
Lehrbuch  der  Alttestamentlicben  Religionegeschichte  {2wU  Aufl.)»  pp- 127 
-161  and  311-332. 

>Smend,  Ibid,,  p.  141. 
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■nd  his  delight  io  costly  sacrifices  was  sach  as  later  to  make 
his  worship  particularly  distinguished  among  the  Jews  of 
all  oontempoTaneous  peoples,  by  bloody  saorifioea.  Moreover, 
the  bloody  ofFering  was  a  "  more  pregnant  expression  of  com- 
maaion,"  as  well  as  a  more  powerful  means  of  restoring  man 
to  the  divine  favor.  The  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
offering  of  human  victims,  as  a  substitutional^  or  expiatory 
aaorifioe,  ever  prevailed  amongst  this  branch  of  the  Semites  is 
not  altt^ether  clear.  According  to  Smend,  the  evidence  is 
rather  against,  than  in  favor  of,  an  afiGrmative  answer. 

The  meaning  of  this  enormous,  ceaseless  outpouring  of  blood 
in  the  sacrifices  of  the  cult  of  later  Judaism,  in  the  worship  of 
the  second  temple,  as  well  as  the  exact  historical  relation  in 
which  this  worship  stood  to  the  earlier  sacrifices  of  animals 
among  tiie  Hebrews,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion. 
But  that  the  coaceptions  which  grew  up  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  Yahw^h  and  his  principles  of  dealing  with  his 
ohoaen  people  furnished  the  determining  factors,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  "  consuming  holiness  "  of  God  compelled 
the  tlieoiy  and  practice  of  piacular  sacrifices  and  *'  sin-o£FeringB  " 
amtmg  this  people  as  nowhere  else.  And  when  the  "remnant" 
of  the  nation  came  bock  from  the  Exile,  tiiey  were  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  on  them  and  their  fathers  had  been 
visited  the  sins  of  their  remoter  ancestors  in  neglecting  the 
service  of  God,  and  were  filled  with  the  fear  that  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sins  of  neglect  on  their  pai-t  woald  result  in  another 
similar  experience  for  them  and  their  descendants.  This  con- 
viction and  this  fear  enforced  the  need  of  a  punctilious  and 
complete  performance  of  the  sacrificial  service  which  became 
truly  distressing  and  even  morally  degrading.  The  "  holiness  " 
of  the  community  must  be  maintained  at  whatever  cost  in  the 
presence  of  tbe  "consuming  holiness"  of  God.  Hence  the 
**  Priestly  Code  "  was  not  satisfied  with  reinstating  the  simpler 
forms  of  sacrifice,  and  other  cult,  which  had  hitherto  answered 
to  the  growing  consciousness  of  sin,  or  with  conforming  Uie  life 
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to  the  principles  of  inner  righteousness,  as  these  principles  had 
come  to  the  front  in  the  prophetic  side  of  Judaism  ;  this  code^ 
the  rather,  elaborated  the  details  of  all  manner  of  lustiatioiii 
and  purification  ceremonies,  of  expiatory  and  substitatioiiaiy 
sacrifices,  of  ritual  uncleannesses,  of  threats  of  excommunieir 
tion  and  of  death  at  the  hands  of  Tahweh  for  transgressioii  of 
the  priestly  ordinances.  Thus  the  sacrificial  service  became 
an  intolerable  burden  and  a  cloud  upon  the  consciences  of  the 
people. 

What  beneficial  effect  all  this  had  in  deepening  the  sense  of 
sin  and  of  the  need  of  divine  help,  in  consolidating  the  religioiis 
community,  and  in  preparing  the  ground  for  Hie  sowing  of 
Christian  truths  ;  what  were  its  evil  consequences  in  cultivating 
&lse  notions  of  righteousness,  artificial  ideas  of  salvation  through 
keeping  of  a  law  that  was  mainly  ritualistic  and  burdensome 
to  excess,  and  in  promoting  a  haughty  exclusiveness  and  ex- 
cessive estimate  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  priestly  fane- 
tion  ; — ^it  belongs  to  the  history  of  later  Judaism  to  investigate. 
But  in  Judaism  itself  there  were  always  to  be  found  a  few  who 
had  asked  and  answered  the  question  respecting  the  value  of 
sacrifices  in  the  manner  of  the  prophet  Micah  (vi,  7  /.)  :  **  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  firstrbom  for  my  trane- 
gression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  " 

What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  conception  of  sacrifice  is  the 
sense  of  that  obligation  to  moral  purity  which  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  man's  relation  to  this  Being. 
Thus  all  sacrifice  becomes  what  man  avgJu^  on  moral  and 
spiritual  grounds,  to  render  to  God ;  what  is  dtie  to  God  as  the 
outcome  of  the  subjective  attitude  of  faith.  In  a  germinal  way 
this  feeling  is  found  in  very  remote  antiquity, — as  we  have  al- 
ready seen, — and  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  practice  of  the  re- 
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ligioos  cult  The  feeling  of  the  need  of  some  kind  of  purifica- 
tion in  order  to  approach  God  with  propriety  lifts  the  principle 
of  both  sacrifice  and  prayer  out  of  the  stage  of  pure  self-interest 
of  the  lower  kind.  Thus  the  priest,  on  approaching  the  god 
at  Abydos,  declared :  *^  I  come  before  thee,  thou  Great  One, 
after  I  have  purified  myself  ....  I  am  a  prophet,  and  come 
to  thee  in  order  to  do  what  should  be  done ;  but  I  do  not  come 
in  order  to  do  what  should  not  be  done." '  Among  the  Romans, 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  flow- 
ing water  from  natural  sources  (^aqu4i  jugit^  vivum  fiumen) 
should  be  used  for  purification  before  making  an  ofiFering  to 
the  gods.'  Moreover,  as  soon  as  man's  cpnception  of  Deity 
ceases  chiefly  to  provoke  fear,  but  on  the  contrary  awakens 
affection  and  admiration,  the  character  of  the  worship  by 
sacrifice  changes.  Even  in  ancient  Egypt  there  was  doubtless 
much  of  these  better  feelings,  when  the  images  of  the  greater 
gods,  Amon  and  Isis,  or  of  the  deified  dead,  were  clothed  with 
clean  garments  and  adorned  with  ornaments,  and  even  them- 
selves purified  by  filling  the  sacred  dwelling-places  with  sweet 
odors. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Old-Testament  doctrine 
of  this  form  of  the  religious  cult  may  be  said  to  be  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  require  his  followem 
to  break  with  the  practices  and  conceptions  of  the  *^  Priestly 
Code "  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  value  of  sacrifices.  In 
themMelve$  eonndered^  sacrifices  do  not  really  effect  any  of  the  three 
functions  which  the  ancient  Judaism,  in  common  with  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  had  been  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  them.  They  do  not  propitiate  God  or  tend  to 
secure  &vors  from  him  ;  they  are  not  especially  valuable  means 
of  entering  into  communion  with  Him  ;  and  they  have  no  ef- 
fect in  removing  the  taint  and  curse  of  wrongdoing.    But  on 

1  TVandation  of  Erman,  iE^ypten  und  iElgyptiaches  Leben  im  Altertum, 
p.  371. 

s  See  Livy,  I,  46;  Ovid,  Fasti,  IV,  778. 
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the  other  hand,  Christ  himself  was  from  the  first  held  by  tilie 
Christian  Church  to  have  somehow  fulfilled  all  the  Old- 
Testament  demands  for  sacrifioial  offerings  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products ;  and  the  content  of  faith  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  religion  he  founded,  and  the  life  which  was 
patterned  after  his  life,  were  considered  to  have  taken  hence- 
forth the  place  formerly  occupied  by  these  offerings.  For  this 
&ith  included  in  itself — indeed,  essentially  was,  a  loving  trust 
in  the  forgiving  and  redeeming  Love  of  God ;  and  this  life  was 
a  complete,  but  rational  and  devoted  sacrifice  of  the  Self  to 
Gh)d,  for  other's  sake ;  just  as  his  life  had  been  the  divinely 
ordered  and  acceptable  sacrifice  for  all  men's  sake.  Thus  in 
this  Christian  conception  and  practice  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
culminates  in  the  rational,  free,  and  affectionate  surrender 
(  ^  offering  "  )  of  man  to  God.  The  cult  becomes  a  commit- 
ment of  the  life  (as  said  Calvin :  *'  Cot  meum^  velut  fmtetatvm^ 
Domino  %aerificium  offeror) 

It  is  in  Prayer,  however,  that  we  find  the  one  most  impo^ 
tant,  permanent,  and  essential  form  of  the  cult  of  religion. 
That  prayer  is  the  natural  and  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  all  the  other  forms  of  worship  has  already  been  made  appa^ 
ent.  But  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification  it  may  be 
said  to  comprehend  all  the  feeling-full  expression,  directed 
toward  the  Object  of  religion,  of  the  inner  attitude  of  faith. 
In  its  ideal  form,  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  filial  attitude  toward 
God. 

In  its  lower  forms  the  conception  and  practice  of  prayer  are, 
like  the  reciting  of  charms  and  magical  incantations,  largely 
characterized  by  superstitious  prejudices  and  selfish  fears.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  as  Renan  and  others  have  tried  to 
show,  that  prayer  originated  as  a  magic  rite  by  which  the 
gods  or  the  invisible  superhuman  spirits  were  exorcised  or 
made  otherwise  subject  to  the  will  of  the  worshipper.  The 
history  of  religious  development  nowhere  discovers  the  exist- 
ence of  prayer  as  purely  a  form  of  magic  ;  the  rather  is  it  true, 
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that  loYing  reverence  for  known  and  good  gods  combines  with 
fear  of  unknown  or  evil  gods  to  incite  and  strengthen  the  im- 
pulse to  pray.  Moreover,  the  more  or  less  unselfish  forms  of 
prayer  appear  coexistent  with  the  more  degraded  forms ;  and 
in  the  most  civilized  of  Christian  nations  to-day,  no  small 
amount  of  degraded  and  selfish  ideas  of  the  value  and  influence 
of  prayer  is  incorporated  into  the  established  forms  of  this 
cult.  In  connection  with  the  superstitious  use  of  prayer  there 
is  found  a  ceiiain  recognition  of  the  qtum-msLgicel  power  of 
words  as  a  means  of  communication  and  of  obtaining  favors 
from  superiors.  **  Probably,"  say  Brinton,^  "  in  all  primitive 
faiths  the  word  is  regarded  as  a  magical  power  in  itself.'*  Thus 
we  hear  the  men  of  Christ's  time  asking :  ^^  What  is  this  word, 
by  the  authority  and  might  of  which  this  man  casts  out  devils  ?" 
The  "ti^ord"  addressed  to  the  gods  is  prayer;  and  prayer 
may  be  said  to  be  **  the  life  of  the  faith  of  savage  tribes,  and 
it  is  so  recognized  by  themselves."' 

The  propitiatory  view  of  prayer  is,  indeed,  current  in  all 
forms  of  religious  faith ;  but  prayer,  in  this  view  of  it  even,  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  directed  toward  mischievous  and 
wicked  gods.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Kojiki^  (the  Norlto)  the 
question  is  raised :  '*  What  god  shall  we  send  first  to  divinely 
sweep  away,  sweep  away  and  subdue  the  gods  who  are  turbu- 
lent in  the  country  of  fresh  spikes."  '*  If  I  were  you  and  you 
were  I,"  says  a  Vedic  poet  to  the  deity,  "  I  should  certainly 
give  you  what  you  wish."  The  whole  lower  theory  of  wor- 
ship is  scarcely  anywhere  better  expressed  than  in  an  ancient 
inscription  of  Babylonia,  giving  divine  orders  and  warnings  to 
men  after  their  creation  by  the  god  Marduk : — 

**  Fear  of  God  begets  mercy, 
Sacrifice  prolong^  life, 
And  prayer  dissolves  sin.** 

^Tbe  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  89. 

sBrinton,  Ibid,,  103. 

s  Compare  Griffis,  The  Rdigions  of  Japan,  p.  56. 
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So  in  the  Maxims  of  Ani  we  read :  *^  Pray  kumUy  with  a  km 
ing  heart  all  the  words  of  which  are  uttered  in  secret.  Qod 
will  protect  thee  in  thine  affairs ;  He  will  listen  to  thy  words; 
will  accept  thy  offerings.*'^  And  the  saying  of  Mendiis' 
runs :  **  Though  a  man  were  wicked,  yet  if  he  adjusted  his 
thoughts,  fasted,  and  bathed,  he  might  sacrifice  to  God.** 

But  such  maxims  and  injunctions  respecting  the  conditioiii 
of  acceptable  worship  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  wholly 
lacking  in  ethical  quality.  Even  less  so,  the  prajrer  of  the 
Navahoes  :  ^*  O  Lord  on  high,  whose  youth  is  immortal^  mler 
above,  ....  preserve  my  body  in  beauty,  make  all  thmg$ 
beautiful^  let  all  be  completed  in  beauty." '  And  what  of  its 
kind  can  be  finer  than  this  prayer  of  the  Khonds,  a  Dravidian 
tribe  of  Northern  India :  ^^  O  Lord,  we  know  not  what  ii 
good  for  us.    Thou  knowest  what  it  is.     For  it  we  pray." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  expression  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  in  confession  of  sin  and  petition 
for  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  the  Divine  Favor,  that  all  the 
more  developed  forms  of  expressing  the  attitude  of  faith  toward 
God  reach  a  Iiigher  ethical  position.  Prayers,  scarcely  excelled 
for  beauty  and  spirituality  by  anything  but  the  choicest  prod- 
ucts of  Christian  faith,  are  extant  in  all  the  greater  religions 
of  antiquity.  From  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  may  be 
read  the  petition  of  a  pious  soul  in  ancient  Egypt :  *^  O  my 
God  and  Lord,  thou  hast  made  me  and  formed  me ;  give  me 
an  eye  to  see  and  an  ear  to  hear  thy  glories."  And  on  another 
papyrus  (now  in  the  museum  at  Bulak)  is  extant  the  acclami- 
tion :  **  Hail  to  thee,  Amon  Ra,  Lord  of  the  thrones  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Deliverer  of  the  timid  man  from  the  violent,  judg- 
ing the  poor,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Lord  of  wisdom 
whose  precepts  are  wise.  .  .  .  Lord  of  mercy  most  loving,  at 
whose  coming  men  live.  •  .  .  Hail  to  thee,  say  all  creatures: 

^  See  Renouf,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  105. 

'IV,  ii,  ch.  23;  and  compare  Legge,  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  70. 

3  So  given  by  Dr.  W.  Matthews,  The  Mountain  Chant  td  ths  Navahoes. 
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Salutation  to  thee  from  every  laad."  And  tiw  greatest  of  all 
E^ptian  moaarcha,  Ramflses  II,  when  in  sore  distress,  cried 
out :  "  Who,  then,  art  thou,  O  my  father  Amou  t  Doth  a  fother 
forget  his  son  ?  Surely  a  wretched  lot  awaiteth  him  who 
opposes  tliy  will ;  hut  blessed  is  be  who  knoweth  thee,  for  thy 
deeds  proceed  from  a  heart  full  of  loTe." '  Also  in  ancient 
China,  when  praoiooa  stones  and  silks  were  offered  to  Shang 
T!,  this  prayer  was  prescribed :  "  Thou  hast  vouchsafed,  O  Tl, 
to  hear  us,  for  thou  regardest  us  as  oar  Father.  I,  Thy  child, 
dull  and  unenlightened,  am  unable  to  show  forth  my  feelings. 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  accepted  the  intimation."  At  the 
second  drink-oGferlng,  it  was  aaid :  "  Men  and  creatures  are 
emparadised,  O  Tt,  in  thy  love.  All  living  things  are  indebted 
-to  thy  goodness  ....  It  is  Thou  alone,  O  Lord,  who  art  the 
true  parent  of  all  things."  * 

Although  in  general  the  prayers  of  the  ancient  religions  of 
India  do  not  reach  the  same  degree  of  ethical  elevation,  there 
are  some  of  the  Vedlc  hymns  which,  in  a  measure,  approach  the 
higher  standard.  Thus  one  of  them,  after  having  affirmed  that 
the  *'  god  Savitar  deserveth  now  a  song  from  us,"  petitions 
this  deity  aa  follows : 

"  Wbaterer  thongbtleu  thing  ftgalut  the  race  ot  goda 
We  do  in  (oollabneM  KDd  bnnWD  tnaoleiioe, 
Do  tbou  from  that,  O  Skvltor,  mid  gods  and  men 
Hake  as  hare  liDleu." 

But  the  more  profound  ethical  couHciousness,  and  the  grow- 
ing  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  Center  and  Source  of 
righteoosnesa,  find  expression  in  the  penitential  hymns  of 
ancient  Babylon,  in  a  truly  remarkable  way.  In  addition  to 
those  already  quoted  or  referred  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the 
following  prayer,  addressed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  god 
Marduk ;  * 
I  See  Renouf ,  Ibid.,  Lecture  VI. 

*  Legge,  Ibid.,  p.  46/. 

*  Jaatrow,  Religion  of  Babjrlonia  and  Aa^iia,  p.  206. 
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"Aooording  to  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  which  thou  bMiowast  apom  all. 
Cause  me  to  loye  thy  supreme  rule, 
Implant  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  in  my  heart, 
Grant  to  me  whatsoever  may  seem  good  hefore  thee, 
Since  it  is  thou  that  dost  control  my  life.** 

Both  in   the  earlj  practice  and  in  the  established  cult  of 
Judaism  as  defined  by  the  Priestly  Code,  prayer  was  distinctly 
subordinated  to  sacrifice.     The  beginning  of  this  form  of  reli- 
gious cult  was  the  invitation,  or  solemn  call,  upon  the  name  of 
God,  that  he  should  notice  the  offering  and  enter  into  renewed 
and  improved  relations  with  the  worshipper  on  account  of  it 
Among  the  Arabs,  according  to  Smend,^  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  victim  is  completed,  the  congregation  stand  for  a  conside^ 
able  time,  quiet  and  silent,  around  the  altar,  waiting  for  God 
to  accept  the  sacrifice.     Thus  the  promise  of  Yahweh  to  his 
people  was  (Ex.  xx,  24):  *'In  all  places  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee'  and  I  will  bless  thee.**     But  when 
God  chooses  some  place,  not  only  for  coming  to  the  people  but 
for  dwelling  among  them,  then  this  divine  dwelling-place  be- 
comes preeminently  a  place  or  '*  house  of  prayer."     The  only 
prescribed  form  of  prayer  for  perpetual  use  which  is  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  xxvi,  5-15)  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  Yahweh's  goodness  to  his  people,  accompanied  by  a  petition 
that  this  goodness  shall  be  continued  to  them  in  the  future. 
But  the  conceptions  which  legal  Judaism  held  concerning  the 
individual  and  his  personal  relations  to  God  were  not,  on  the 
whole,  such  as  to  encourage  private  devotions.     Even  in  the 
recorded  prayers  of  those  who,  like  (in  a  special  and  typical 
manner)  Jeremiah,  so  identified  their  personal  cause  with  that 
of  God  and  his  people  as  to  pray  with  fullness  of  faith  respect- 
ing their  personal  relations,  there  is  not  the  same  tenderness 
and  passionateness  of  feeling  as  that  which  characterizes  the 
best  examples  of  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  religions. 

The  prophetic  element  as  distinguished  from  the  priestly, 

^Lehrbuch  der  Alttestamentlichen  ReUgionageschichte,  p.  140. 
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however,  continually  put  the  ** offering"  more  and  more  into 
the  background,  and  made  the  ^^ service  of  God"  in  prayer 
more  and  more  important  as  an  expression  of  genume  and  en- 
during faith  in  his  righteousness  and  goodness.  Its  spirit 
was  that  expressed  in  Psalm  Ixii,  7/.  .*  ^'  In  God  is  my  salvation 
and  my  glory :  the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my  refuge,  is  in 
God.  Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour  out  your 
heart  before  him :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us."  Of  this  side  of 
the  cult  of  Judaism,  as  it  came  to  its  highest  expression,  we 
may,  indeed,  say :  '*  In  their  prayers  the  Jewish  religious  com- 
munity exercised  a  communion  with  their  God,  the  historical 
truth  of  which  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  their  prayer-book, 
the  Psalter,  has  been  taken  over  without  additions  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     It  was  manifoldly  a  prayer  in  the  Spirit"^ 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  how  the  cult  of  reli' 
gion  changes  and  develops  in  dependence  upon  the  beliefis, 
sentiments,  and  social  practices,  which  themselves  correspond 
to  the  conception  of  God  and  of  his  relations  to  man, — espe- 
cially as  respects  the  ^*  way  of  salvation."  For  this  cult  is 
essentially  the  expression  of  these  beliefs  and  feelings,  in  a 
feeling-full  and  usually  also  in  a  social  way.  For  the  same 
reason,  among  all  the  forms  of  cult  it  is  prayer  which  repre- 
sents the  true,  ideal  spirit,  and  which  contains  the  essential 
worth,  of  all  divine  worship.  Prayer  is  the  expression  of  the 
attitude  of  faith;  and  faith  is  belief,  suffused  and  warmed 
with  feeling,  and  equipped  for  action.  As,  then,  the  concep- 
tion of  God  rises  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  man,  and 
attains  the  altitude  of  an  ideal,  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  into  com- 
munion with  whom  the  finite  spirit  may  enter,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  its  religious  needs  and  for  the  realization  of  all 
its  own  moral  and  spiritual  ideals,  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
prayer  more  and  more  absorbs  and  satisfies  the  demands  for  ex- 
pression of  the  human  soul  in  its  religious  experience.  The 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  is 

1  Quoted  from  Smend,  Ibid,,  p.  412. 
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antagonistio,  not  only  to  all  practioes-of  magic,  ineaatatioii,  and 
mere  formalities,  but  also  to  the  thought  that  the  divine  £a?or 
can  be  bought  or  secured  by  any  form  of  piacular  offering  cr 
propitiatory  sacrifice. 

For  these  reasons,  in  the  cult  of  the  Christian  religion  ill 
other  forms  are  sunk  in  that  attitude  of  faith  in  €kxl  ^riiish 
naturally  and  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  the  life  of  prayer. 
Even  in  the  Old-Testament  times  the  practical  pietj  of  the 
thoughtful  had  revolted  against  the  confidence  in  prayer  itself 
as  a  formal  and  set  means  of  obtaining  favors  from  God,  if  only 
it  were  accompanied  by  gifts,  vows,  and  much  speaking  (EccL 
V,  1-7).  With  this  revolt  Jesus  himself  shows  his  sympathy 
by  counseling  his  disciples — and  even  using  a  withering  8a^ 
casm  in  the  counsel — against  lengthy  and  ostentatious  praying. 
But  the  form  which  is  called  after  his  name,  the  **  Lord's 
Prayer,'*  is  the  universal  type  of  all  true  prayer ;  it  thus  em- 
bodies the  essential  features  of  the  ideal  religious  cult.  For  it 
expresses  the  attitude  of  filial  piety  as  a  perfect  confidence  in 
God,  the  Heavenly  Father ;  as  sympathy  and  love  toward  all 
men  who  are  children  of  this  Father;  and  as  the  disposition  to 
govern  one's  own  life  according  to  the  Divine  Will,  in  a  constant 
loving  trust  that  this  Will  for  us  is  best  for  us.  This  prayer 
is  a  perfect  expression  of  the  end  of  religion,  attained  in  the 
spiritual  communion  of  the  finite  Self  with  the  Infinite  Self; 
it  sets  forth  in  few  and  simple  words  the  voluntary  relations 
in  which  the  realized  content  of  faith  places  the  human  life  to 
the  Life  of  God. 

In  order  that  the  higher  forms  of  worship  may  be  developed, 
it  ia  neeessaiy  that  the  cult  of  religion  should  be  freed  from  its 
early  and  universal  restrictions  of  two  different  kinds.  These 
are  the  restrictions  as  to  places,  and  as  to  media,  of  the  com- 
munication of  man  with  God.  How  the  places  of  worship  in 
the  earlier  cult  of  the  different  religions  were  either  determined 
by  the  presence  of  the  object  worshipped, — a  sacred  stone,  tree, 
spring,  or  stream, — or  else  by  the  convenience  or  sesthetical 
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inflnenoe  of  the  plsoe  itieU,  has  alread;  been  made  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  goda  of  the  land  cannot,  from  the  very  natuie 
of  the  case,  be  vonhipped  apart  from  the  land  to  which  they 
belong.  But  the  gods  who  represent  universal  human  iuteteats 
can  come  to  have  their  shrines  and  places  of  wotship,  wherever 
there  are  men  to  appreciate  these  interests.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  goddess  of  lore,  of  her  who  presides  over  child- 
birdi,  of  the  god  of  war,  and  of  the  greater  nature  gods. 
Among  some  peoples,  for  example  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, a  god  is  scarcely  thinkable  without  his  house.  And  the 
oldest  temples  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  built  upon  ground 
made  holy  by  the  existence  of  yet  earlier  and  more  primitive 
structures.  The  typical  Egyptian  temple  could  never  en^ 
courage,  however,  a  free,  democratic,  and  spontaneous  divine 
worship.  The  pillared  court  and  bypostyle  were  the  places 
where  offerings  were  brought  and  religious  ceremonies  cele- 
brated ;  but  the  divinity  dwelt  in  the  small  dark  chapel  be- 
hind these  spaces,  where  only  he  could  enter  who  had  purified 
himself  fourfold.  It  was  in  the  more  ancient  kingdom,  when 
religion  had  not  yet  crowded  so  much  into  the  foreground  of 
the  life  of  the  people  aa  in  the  later  epochs,  that  the  duties  of 
the  priests  were  "  incomparably  more  "  a  common  and  popular 
good  than  they  afterwards  were.  "At  no  period,  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  "  says  Erman,'  "  were  the  people  admitted  to 
the  temples  as  worsliippeis.  All  the  temples  we  know  of  were 
royal  offerings  made  to  the  divinity  of  the  locality,  and  none 
but  the  priestly  personages  attached  to  the  temple  itself  had 
free  access  to  its  precincts," 

The  priests  constitute  the  second  restriction  upon  worship 
from  which  the  cult  of  religion  must  free  itself  in  order  to 
realize  its  ideal.  In  the  more  primitive  forms  of  religion  these 
media  between  the  gods  and  men  aie  themselves  supposed  to 
be  poflsessed  of  supernatural  powers.  In  the  Marquesas  Is- 
lands, for  example,  the  priesta  are  thought  to  rule  over  the 
1  £gjrpten  und  JEffptixitw  Leben  im  Altertum,  pp.  S7Bf.  and  302. 
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elements,  to  produce  or  prevent  the  hanreBts,  to  inflict  diaeiie 
and  death  on  those  who  offend  them.  ^  The  Mexican  kingi, 
in  their  priestly  capacity,  took  an  oath  to  make  the  son  to 
shine,  the  clouds  to  give  lain,  the  rivers  to  flow,  and  the  eaiih 
to  bring  forth  fruits  in  abundance."^  The  high-priest  of 
Heliopolis  was  styled,  ^*  he  who  beholds  the  secret  of  heaven^" 
and  **the  master  of  the  secrets  of  heaven/'  The  Shaman  in 
Siberia,  the  Lama  in  Thibet,  the  Brahman  in  India,  are  nmi* 
larly  regarded  to<lay. 

Judaism  was  unable  wholly  to  free  its  conception  of  w(v> 
ship,  and  the  spirit  controlling  its  practice,  from  either  of  these 
two  restrictions.  But  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  a  definite 
and  final  release  from  them  both.  Grod,  the  omnipresent  Spiiit 
may  be  worshipped  anywhere,  with  an  acceptableness  equal  in  hii 
sight,  if  only  the  worship  be  one  of  spirit  and  truth.  And 
every  worshipper  may  go  directly  to  God,  with  the  prayer  of 
faith ;  nor  may  any  man  intervene  as  an  indispensable,  or  even 
as  a  particularly  favored  medium,  between  any  other  and  hii 
God.  At  the  same  time  the  power  and  helpful  influence  of 
associations  and  favorable  circumstances  cannot  be  neglected 
by  any  form  of  religious  cult ;  neither  can  the  social  benefit 
and  spiritual  assistance  which  the  better  and  stronger  may 
always  render  to  the  less  developed  and  weaker  be  neglected. 
For  disregard  of  the  one  and  neglect  of  the  other  would  both 
do  violence  to  those  very  psychological  characteristics  which 
give  rise  to  the  necessity,  and  secure  the  benefits,  of  any  reli- 
gious cult  at  all. 

As  concerns  all  the  specific  expressions  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience,— sacrifice,  sacraments,  prophecy,  and  prayer, — they 
all  tend  more  and  more  to  become  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
life  that  is  cog^itively  (in  thought  and  contemplation),  aesthet- 
ically, and  ethically,  both  a  communion  with  God  and  a  serv- 
ice of  God.     Religion,  as  the  scale  rises  of  the  conscious  ex- 

1  On  this  whole  subject  of  the  "responsibility"  of  kings  and  priests  for 
natural  phenomena,  see  Fmser,  The  Golden  Bou^  I,  p.  157/. 
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perience  in  which,  subjectively  regarded,  it  oonsiBts,  becomes 
m  ever  fuller  and  richer  life  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action, 
baving  reference  to  that  Object  which  is  its  Source,  its  Ex- 
ample, and  its  End.  God  in  man  is  thus  bringing  about  an 
increased  knowledge  of  himself,  an  improved  type  of  conduct 
patterned  after  his  Will,  and  a  fuller  participation  in  the  joy 
>f  that  spiritual  perfection  which  is  the  inspiration  of  art. 
Thus  the  religious  life  becomes  constantly  a  less  onensided  and 
restricted  affair;  it  advances  toward  a  fuller  share  in  that 
3ompletene8s  of  the  spiritual  Life  which  is  the  promised  in- 
Iwelling  of  God  with  humanity.  The  religious  point  of  view 
it  its  supreme  height,  therefore,  views  all  things  9ub  specie 
wiemitatit ;  yet  not  with  selfish  indifference  or  Stoical  repres- 
lion,  but  with  the  divine  patience,  calmness,  and  confidence  in 
fihe  final  triumph  of  the  highest  Good.^ 

1  "So  in  der  Ewigkeit  dee  g6ttlichen  LebenB  zu  stehen,  von  diesem 
Hittdpunkt  au8  das  Leben  zu  betrachten  und  aus  ihm  heraus  zu  handdn, 
las  iflt  die  Gritase  und  die  Erhabenheit  der  Religion."  A.  Domer,  Qrundrias 
Icr  Bdigiongphiloeophie,  p.  406. 
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The  demands  upon  life  which  religion  makes  are  fay  no  mesoi 
completely  satisfied  bj  assuming  and  maintaining  the  attitode 
of  faith  toward  the  Object  of  religion,  and  by  expressing  thii 
attitude  in  the  more  specific  or  prescribed  forms  of  leligioiu 
worship.  That  attitude  of  filial  piety  toward  God  which  b* 
eludes  receptivity  of  tlie  truth,  penitence  and  loving  trust  to- 
ward the  forgiving  and  purifying  Divine  Love,  surrender  of 
the  Self  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  of  desire  to  do  the  Divine 
Will,  is,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  religion,  subjectively  le- 
garded.  And  the  expression  of  this  filial  piety  toward  the  Olh 
ject,  or  God  Himself,  is  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  prayer. 
Something,  however,  always  remains  to  be  done, — something 
more  than  worship ;  although  something  which  is  always  to  be 
regarded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  as  an  act  of  divine 
service.  There  must  be  a  conduct  of  life  which  grows  out  of 
and  corresponds  to  the  attitude  of  filial  piety  ;  this  *^  practicftl 
religion,'*  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  order  to  be  stamped  with 
the  characteristics  of  a  truly  religious  service,  must  be  a  doing 
of  good  "for  God*8  sake." 

The  beginnings  of  the  conception  of  religion  as  constituting 
an  obligation  to  conduct  are  found  even  in  the  lower  forms  of 
religion.  Thus  understood,  right  conduct  is  morality,  because 
it  has  reference  to  one's  fellow-men ;  but  it  is  also  ^*  practical 
religion  "  because  it  is  motived  by  the  attitude  of  faith  toward 
God.  Even  the  gods  of  nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship 
require  of  their  followers  some  measure  of  a  certain  way  of 
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themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  life.  It  was 
ehich  led  ns  to  define  religion,  even  when  taken  at 
terms,  as  a  belief  in  invisible  spiritual  beings  ^*  to 
a  is  in  some  sort  responsible  for  his  conduct."  And 
/her  considering  the  relations  of  morality  and  religion 
nd  that  in  the  broadest  conception  of  the  two  devel- 
while  they  cannot  be  wholly  identified,  they  can  never 
divorced. 

all  the  religions  which  introduce  the  idea  of  salvation 
er  at  all  prominent  and  influential  present  some  at- 
a  doctrine  of  the  *^  way  of  salvation."  In  general, 
I  repentance  for  past  wrongdoing,  and  doing  better 
ure,  conditions  of  salvation;  religion  thus  presents 
{ter  of  a  Path,  or  Practice,  by  which  the  end  of  salvar 
be  attained.  In  the  moral  teaching  of  that  low  form 
Q  in  China,  called  T&oism,  there  are  more  than  two 
raits  of  character  that  the  religiously  good  man  will 
ym  and  condemn.  He  **  must  not  sing  and  dance  on 
!ty  of  the  moon  or  of  the  year ;  must  not  shout  or  get 
Bion  on  the  first  day  of  the  moon  or  in  the  morning; 
weep,  spit,  or  be  guilty  of  other  indecency  toward  the 
tc.^  Unspeakable  torments  are  provided  for  (hose 
>t  walk  in  the  right  way.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Panorama,"  a  book  of  T&oist  doctrine  said  |x)  be  pub- 
the  mercy  of  Yu-Ti,  the  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions 
>  say :  ^*  Any  wicked  soul  that  repents  and  induces 
^o  others  to  do  likewise,  shall  be  allowed  to  set  this 
t  the  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted."  Similar 
ledleys  of  commandments,  addressed  in  the  name  of 
9  Will  to  the  will  of  men,  characterize  the  *^  practical 
of  all  the  lower  forms  of  man's  religious  develop- 

iscipline  of  religion  which  is  directed  chiefly  toward 
s  faith  appeals  to  the  intellect  for  ttie  acceptanoe  of 
1  See  Legge,  The  Religion  of  China,  p.  186. 
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its  contenti  and  worship  expresses  the  movements  of  feeling, 
lays  hold  upon  somewhat  widely  different  motiyes  in  the  ctN 
of  the  different  religions  which  teach  a  way  of  salvation.  Of 
such  motives  the  following  three  classes  are  most  importtnt 
for  distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  religion  and  the  diffe^ 
ent  stages  of  development  in  religious  doctrine  on  tfaia  point 
Men  may  desire  *^  to  be  saved,"  either,  first,  by  securing  far 
themselves  an  escape  from  the  evils  of  their  present  and  futon 
lives ;  or,  second,  by  securing  for  themselves  the  ideal  of  puritjr 
and  righteousness,  and  the  consequent  divine  favor  in  which 
the  realization  of  salvation  consists ;  or,  finally,  by  surrende^ 
ing  themselves  unreservedly  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of  die 
Kingdom  of  God,  for  the  securing  of  the  salvation  of  othen. 
In  fact,  as  in  theory,  however,  these  motives  and  the  appetk 
to  them,  cannot  be  kept  wholly  separate.  For  to  try  to  escape 
from  all  the  evils  of  life  is  not  the  way  to  seoure  the  highest 
good  even  in  the  present  life ;  tjie  ideal  of  purity  and  righteous- 
ness cannot  be  realized  in  separation  from  society ;  and  the 
social  good  which  religion  seeks  cannot  be  attained  otherwise 
than  through  the  diligent  culture  of  the  individual  Self  in  the 
path  of  pure  and  righteous  living.  All  the  g^reater  religions 
which  make  the  teaching  of  the  way  of  salvation  an  essential 
part  of  their  doctrine,  and  which  require  the  walking  in  this 
way  as  a  condition  of  the  promised  reward,  find  themselves 
obliged  to  take  account  of  all  these  three  classes  of  motiyes. 
But  they  do  not  by  any  means  all  make  an  equal,  or  an  equally 
powerful  and  successful,  appeal  to  all  three ;  and  they  are  all, 
in  respect  of  the  power  and  the  success  of  the  appeal  which 
they  do  make,  subject  to  the  principle  of  development. 

The  religions  of  ancient  Egjrpt  and  ancient  Greece  differed 
greatly  from  Hinduism  and  Brahmanism,  in  diat  the  former 
regarded  life  as  good  in  itself,  and  as  only  needing  to  be  con- 
tinued under  improved  phjrsical  and  social  conditions,  in  order 
to  afford  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  the  latter  regarded  life  as  in- 
curably evil.     The  way  of  salvation,  therefore,  could  be  trod- 
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den  only  by  him  who  had  attained  the  wisdom  of  this  oonvio- 
taon,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  escape  from  this  evil.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  who  had  abstained  scrupulously  from  tibme 
oonnea  in  life  which  bad  men  follow,  and  who  bad  been  posi- 
tively kind  and  charitaUe  and  otherwise  good,  could  appear 
before  the  judge  of  the  dead  and  confidently  claim  Uie  happy 
fete  of  the  man  who  bad  been  saved.  He  had  walked  in  the 
paUi  of  the  just ;  and  thus  walking,  he  had,  of  coarse,  reached 
the  end  of  salvation.  It  was  all  a  comparatively  simple  affair. 
And  yet  in  Egypt,  as  the  estimate  of  the  beight  and  difficulty 
of  the  path  was  enhanced,  the  confidence  of  having  followed 
it  suooeesf  uUy  was  lowered ;  the  need  of  Divine  forgiveness  and 
tedemption  began  then  to  make  itself  felt.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  later  religious  developments  that  the  Grreek  doc- 
toine  of  "  the  path  "  also  became  more  clearly  defined.  *'  The 
Dionysiao  '  way  of  salvation '  is  the  way  of  liberation  and  cleans- 
ing. The  soul  is  in  essence  divine.  Because  of  its  sin  it  is 
shut  off  in  the  world  of  body  and  matter.  The  body  is  a 
prison."  And  now  the  means  of  salvation  provided  by  the 
mysteries,  was  "  the  e^uliive  pouter  of  the  new  intigJu,  we  might 
name  it,  or  better,  t^e  uplifting  power  of  the  new  intight" ' 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  held  by  Vedio  Hinduism  agreed 
in  its  most  important  elements  with  tbat  of  other  peoples  in  a 
similar  grade  of  race-culture.  There  are  good  and  bad  men, 
in  respect  of  their  conduct  in  this  life ;  and  this  difference  in 
conduct  here  makes  a  difference  in  the  fate  of  the  soul  here- 
after. The  Bkillfnl  and  brave  hunter  and  warrior,  the  man  who 
is  good  after  the  pattern  of  the  tribal  ethics,  passes  by  the 
goardian  dog,  crosses  a  stream,  and  enters  paradise.  But  the 
cowardly,  lying,  and  bad  man  is  doomed  to  regions  of  dark- 
ness.* According  to  Rhys  Davids  *  "  the  Brahmanas  still  teach 
that  the  souls  of  men  enter  upon  one  new  life — good  or  bad 

■Sm  B.  J.  Wbeeler,  DionysM  and  Immortalitjr,  p.  4^. 

*  Hopkins,  The  Rdigioiu  ot  India,  p.  163/. 

1  Indian  Buddhinn  [Hibbert  Lectutaa,  18811  P>  81. 
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according  to  their  conduct  herB— in  the  other  wotlds.*'  But 
in  the  period  of  the  Upanishads,  either  fitfully  or  suddenlj, 
the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  appears.  The  coik> 
sequences  of  walking  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  way  are,  thers- 
fore,  not  to  be  realized  in  any  *^  one  new  life  *'  but  in  a  series 
of  reincarnations,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
**  deeds  done  "  in  the  preceding  lives.  Suck  is  the  power  ef 
these  deeds  when  evil, — and.  What  man  is  without  sin? — that 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  force  which  they  set  in  motioo. 
**  Thus  is  the  soul  tossed  about  from  life  to  life,  from  billow  to 
billow  in  the  great  ocean  of  transmigration."  Salvation  is, 
therefore,  the  escape  somehow  from  the  endless  sequence  of 
evil-doing  and  its  consequence  of  evilH3uffering.  But  by  what 
path,  or  way,  shall  so  priceless  a  boon  be  secured  ?  For  the 
people  at  large  the  answer  of  Hinduism  to  this  question  has 
always  been,  and  still  remains,  dreary  and  discouraging  enoagh. 
A  certain  degree  of  merit  may  be  obtained,  which  can  in  some 
measure  diminish  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  credit 
and  debit  columns  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  soul,  by 
pajdng  one's  debts  to  the  gods,  to  the  seers,  to  the  Manes,  and 
to  men.  *'  To  the  gods  he  owes  sacrifices ;  to  the  seers,  study 
of  the  Vedas ;  to  the  Manes,  offspring ;  to  men,  hospitality,^ 
truthfulness,  and  other  civic  virtues.^  But  only  the  priest  can 
perform  the  sacrifice  acceptably,  and  sacrifice  is  costly ;  only 
the  Brahman  can  interpret  the  Vedas  truthfully,  and  there  is 
no  agreement  about  their  meaning  among  the  scholars ;  only 
the  gods  can  grant  offspring,  and  to  make  salvation  depend 
upon  the  successful  exercise  of  the  reproductive  function  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  curses  of  India ;  while  the  lack  of  many 
of  the  most  essential  virtues  in  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
men  has  always  been  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  popular 
Hinduism. 

On   the  other  hand,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
structed, only  those  few  tread  the  path  of  salvation  who  by  end- 

1  Compare  Hopkins,  Ibid.,  p.  202/. 
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086  of  study,  meditation,  prayer,  and  ascetic  discipline,  at- 
in  the  esoteric  knowledge  of  the  Brahman.  Thus  the  Upani- 
tads  and  the  Bhagavadgitft,  agree  in  teaching  that  all  merely 
tual  performances  are  useless ;  that  sacrifices  performed  with 
selfish  motive  cannot  profit  the  soul ;  and  that  there  is  no 
>pe  of  salvation  except  **  by  the  individual  Self  recognizing 
.6  true  and  universal  Self,  and  finding  rest  there,  where  rest 
Dne  can  be  found."^  According  to  the  6!t&,  the  **  path  to 
lal  emancipation  "  is  not  for  those  whose  minds  are  drawn 
iray  with  ^*  flowery  talk  "  about  the  sacred  writings,  or  who 
e  **  enamored  of  Vedic  words  " ;  it  is,  the  rather,  for  those 
[io  stand  **  firm  and  steady  in  contemplation,"  who  follow 
e  path  of  this  form  of  devotion,  and  thus  come  to  dwell  in 
od.'  The  *^  fruits  of  actions "  cannot  save  the  soul ;  but 
lowledge  attained  through  the  practice  of  devoted  contempla- 
m  brings  about  that  perfect  union  with  the  Divine  Being 
liich  is  salvation.  **  Through  knowing  Him  who  is  more 
btile  tJian  subtile,  who  is  creator  of  everything,  who  has 
Gtny  forms,  who  embraces  everything,  the  Blessed  Lord— one 
tains  to  peace  without  end." '  This  is  the  doctrine  which  a 
3dem  writer  *  sums  up  in  the  following  words :  ^^  If  the  hu- 
m  will  is  concentrated  upon  this  supremely  loving,  supremely 
autiful  and  supremely  intelligent  Will — the  all-loving,  the 
[-powerful  God — and  constantly  reflects  upon  Him,  it  gradu- 
iy  gets  into  the  way  of  being  transformed  into  higher  and 
fher  forms." 

It  is  a  singular  comment  upon  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion 
to  the  essentials  of  the  perfect  ethico-religious  life,  and,  as 
)11  upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  different  courses  of  reflec* 

^  The  BhagavadgfU,  etc.,  Translated  by  KAshinAth  Trimbak  Tdang,  in 
\  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  Series,  Introduction,  p.  16/. 
t  Chapters  II,  42/.;  IX,  1/.  and  18/. 

^FVom  the  Upanishad,  Qvet.  4.  14-15,   translation   of  Prof.   Hopkins^ 
d,,  239/. 

>  Kishori  Lal  Sarkar,  The  Hindu  System  of  Moral  Science,  p.  148. 
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tion  and  argument  by  which  this  certainty  is  reached*  that  two 
religions  whose  fundamental  tenets  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  so 
different,  and  eren  contradictory,  as  those  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  should  agree  in  so  many  important  respects  wi& 
regard  to  that  form  of  conduct  which  religion  commands  and 
to  which  it  promises  its  highest  rewards.  Christianity  builds 
its  doctrine  of  salration  upon  the  consciousness  which  its 
Founder  had  in  perfection,  that  God  is  perfect  Ethical  Spirit^ 
whose  essence  is  Lore.  This  consciousness,  it  holds,  is  medi- 
ated by  faith  in  Christ,  who  is  for  man  the  supreme  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Diriue  Lore  and  the  perfect  example  of  that  atti- 
tude of  faith,  or  loving  trust,  in  which  all  the  sons  of  God 
should  stand  to  their  Heavenly  Father.  But  Buddhism  wis 
originally  agnostic  with  regard  to  the  gods,  and,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  all  conceptions  whatever  of  Divine  Being ;  it  denied 
the  Brahmanical  doctrines  both  of  the  reality  of  the  World-Soul 
and  of  the  soul  of  man.  It  denied  also,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  agnosticism,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  way 
of  sacrifice,  asceticism,  or  philosophical  or  mystical  knowledge 
of  God.  It  agrees  with  Christianity,  however,  in  proclaiming 
that  the  path  which  leads  to  salvation  for  the  individual  is  a 
life  of  purity,  pity,  and  self-sacrificing  love  for  mankind. 

The  conception  of  life  as  conscious  existence,  from  which 
the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  salvation  took  its  point  of  view, 
was  thoroughly  pessimistic.  Conscious  existence,  being  al- 
wajrs  maintained  by  gratifying  the  **  thirst"  of  desire,  "the 
will  to  live,*'  is  essentially  evil ;  the  only  possible  salvation  is 
the  escape  from  this  evil ;  it  is,  therefore,  primarily  considered,  a 
negative  affair,  a  cessation  of  tlie  evil  by  ceasing  from  the  thint 
of  desire  and  all  its  forms  of  gratification.  Men  are  bound  to 
the  **  Wheel  of  Existence  : "  "  And  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  Wheel  of  Existence  constantly  and  continuously  rdlls  on- 
ward, without  known  beginning,  without  a  personal  cause  or 
passive  recipient  and  empty  with  a  twelve-fold  emptiness."^ 

^See  Buddhism  in  TraDalations,  p.  173. 
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The  one  indeetractible  principle  of  existence  in  an  onsubBtan- 
tial  and  illusory  universe,  the  substance  of  the  Wheel  to  which 
the  unsubstantial  being  of  man  is  bound,  is  Karma.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  truth  of  Schiller's  couplet : — 

**  This  is  the  very  cane  of  eTil  deed 
That  of  new  evil  it  becomet  the  seed/* 

more  fatefully  set  forth  than  in  Gautama's  doctrine  of  **  Fruit- 
ful and  Barren  Karma."  A  man's  deeds  are  seeds ;  ^^  and 
wherever  his  personality  may  be,  there  these  seeds  ripen." 

The  entrance  upon  the  Way  of  Salvation  is,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  early  Buddhism,  no  easy  affair.  Truly,  *^  strait  is 
the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way."  In  treating  of  the  moral 
code  of  Buddhism  we  have  already  (p.  47^^.)  enumerated  those 
conditions  which  are  equal  in  number  to  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  plus  the  four  intermediate  points, 
and  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.^  But  the  nature  of  practical 
religion  is  better  described  in  the  summary  of  the  *'  Book  of 
the  Great  Decease,"  which  exhorts  all  true  disciples  '^to 
live  in  the  practice,  both  in  public  and  private,  of  those  virtues 
which,  when  unbroken,  intact,  unspotted,  and  unblemished, 
make  men  free,  and  which  are  untarnished  by  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  outward  acts  of  ritual  or  ceremony,  by  the  hope 
of  any  kind  of  future  life."  *  Or  better  still,  there  are  four 
conditions  that  must  be  grasped  in  order  to  tread  successfully 
**  this  weary  path  of  individuality  ;  "  and  they  are,  "  the  noble 
conduct  of  life,  the  noble  earnestness  in  meditation,  the  noble 
kind  of  wisdom,  and  the  noble  salvation  of  freedom." '  Nor  can 
the  following  of  this  path  be  made  a  matter  of  external  appear- 
ances, a  kind  of  will-worship  only.     For : — 

I  As  given  in  the  "Story  of  Sumedha/'  translated  from  the  Introduction 
to  the  Jataka;  Ibid.f  pp.  5-31. 

s  Rhys  Davids,  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

a  Rhys  Davids,  Ibid.,  p.  99.    Compare  also  f  57,  "The  Way  of  Purity/ 
Buddhism  in  Translations,  pp.  2S5ff, 
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**  To  cleanse  and  purify  the  thoughts, 
'  Tis  this  the  holy  Buddhas  teach.*' 

But  the  positive  factors  of  ^^  good-will  without  measure  towaid 
all  human  beings  and  even  toward  all  that  has  life/'  a  universal 
pity  and  love,  are  the  essentials  of  compassing  the  ^^  Excellent 
Way ;  "  and  its  end  is  the  condition  of  ArahaUlUp.  This  sat 
vation  is  not  for  the  Brahman  alone,  but  for  every  man  who 
will  walk  in  ^^  the  way/'  Just  as  *'  the  flame  kindled  fay  an 
outcast  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  wood  belonging  to  a  dog's 
drinking  vessel  or  a  pigsty,  will  light  a  sacred  fire  as  shining 
and  beaming  and  bright,  and  as  good  for  sacrificial  purposes, 
as  a  flame  kindled  by  a  Brahman  or  a  Khattiya  by  means  of 
sweet^melling  sandal-wood." 

That  there  is  much  in  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  the  way  of 
salvation  which  teaches  the  same  universal  and  eternal  truths 
that  belong  to  the  proclamations  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  fair-minded  student  of  the  two  religions.  Nor 
should  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  agreement  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  extremity  of  the  figures  of  speech  in  which 
the  Oriental  expresses  his  philosophical,  ethical,  and  religious 
doctrines.  For  example,^  when  Buddha,  in  his  future  exist- 
ence as  the  ^'  Wise  Hare,"  is  made  to  afiirm  the  extent  of  his 
self-denial  by  saying : 

**  There  came  a  beggar,  asked  for  food ; 
Myself  I  gave  that  lie  might  eat. 
In  alms  theiVs  none  can  equal  me; 
In  alms  have  I  perfection  reached  ; " 

or  in  the  Samkhapala  Birth-Story,  by  declaring : 

**  They  pierced  me  through  with  pointed  stakes, 
They  hacked  me  with  their  huntiug-knivea, 
Yet  gainst  these  Bhojans  raged  I  not, 
But  kept  the  precepts  perfectly  ; " — 

1  See  i  3f  The  Characteristics  of  a  Future  Buddha,  Buddhism  m  Tnns- 
lations,  p.  35. 
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the  extravagance  of  the  rhetoric  must  not  be  allowed  whoUj' 
to  obliterate  the  aablimity  of  the  thought.  On  the  ot^er  hand, 
the  conceptioQ  of  aalvation  by  gaining  merit  through  giving  of 
alms  and  keeping  of  precepts  ia  undoubtedly  mingled  even 
with  the  nobler  Buddhistic  conceptions  of  the  true  "Path." 
Finally,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Christianity  also 
from  it«  very  beginnmg  down  to  the  present  moment,  these 
same  lower  views  have  mingled  with  the  higher,  the  moral 
snperiority  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  it  commends,  has 
been  placed  by  experience  and  by  history  beyond  all  doubt. 
That  the  principal  reasons  for  the  relative  failure  of  Buddhism 
as  practical  religion  are  to  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  religioui 
motives,  there  is  also  no  doubt. 

Another  class  of  religions  proclaims  the  way  of  salvation, 
the  rather,  to  consist  in  obedience  to  certain  legal  enactments 
which  are  attributed  to  a  divine  source.  While  the  idea  of 
conducting  the  life  in  agreement  with  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  found  in  all  the  religions  which  tell  men  how  to  be 
saved,  the  more  strictly  legalistic  conception  is  especially 
prominent  in  some  of  these  religions.  In  the  ancient  Chinese 
worship  of  Shang  TI,  and  its  dependent  tenets  as  to  the  coarse 
of  human  duty  in  the  *'  five  relationships  "  of  society,  there  is 
manifest  that  tenacious  aud  powerful  conception  of  salvation 
by  adherence  to  divinely  institated  and  unchangeable  laws 
whicli  the  entire  civilization  of  China  has  exhibited  through 
decades  of  centuries.  Practical  religion  consists  in  the  reoc^- 
nition  of  Heaven,  the  Object  of  religious  worship,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Law-giver  to  man.  The  welfare,  or  the  salvation, 
of  man  depends  upon  the  ki-eping  of  this  Law.  The  prayer 
of  the  first  emperor  of  the  present  dynasty,  on  taking  pos- 
session in  a  formal  way  of  his  throne,  was  addressed  to  *'  Im- 
perial Heaven  and  Sovereign  Earth.'"  The  edicts  which  the 
people,  in  order  to  secure  their  safety,  are  duly  to  obey,  come 
from  the  earthly  sovereign  only  as  he  is  the  "  Son  of  Heaven." 
>  See  the  whole  prayer  in  Edkin's  Religion  in  China,  p.  18/. 
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Thus,  also,  according  to  the  purer  form  of  the  Confucian  doc- 
trine, the  worship  of  ancestors  is  a  duty  which  derives  its 
saying  worth  from  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  the  will  of 
Shang  Ti,  or  semi-personified  Heaven.  It  is  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  the  law  of  Heaven,  that  the  people  should 
show  filial  piety  toward  the  emperor  and  toward  their  anoestorB. 
In  the  Shih-King  the  praises  of  Wu  who  heads  the  actual 
sovereigns  of  his  line,  are  recited ;  he  himself  ardently  desired 
**  to  obey  the  will  of  Heaven,^'  and  **  gave  to  all  the  law  of 
filial  duty,"  which  he  especially  illustrated  by  his  own  example. 
Thus  it  is  guaranteed  that  Heaven's  blessing  will  descend  and 
helpers,  *^  strong  friends  and  fast,"  will  never  fail. 

The  earlier  Muhammadanism  enforced  in  the  most  extreme 
manner  the  legalistic  attitude  of  the  human  will  to  the  Divine 
Will.  Whatever  God  commanded,  that  must  be  believed  in, 
accepted,  and  unconditionally  obeyed.  The  law  of  Allah  as 
proclaimed  by  his  prophet  marked  out  the  only  path  to  Para- 
dise. Purity  of  heart  and  of  life,  outside  of  the  faith  of  Islam 
and  its  practice  of  **  submission,"  could  not  avail  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  God.  All  were  surely  to  be  damned  who  did  not 
'*  follow  the  usage  of  the  Prophet  of  God,"  who  did  not  ^  tread 
the  Path  "  which  he  had  pointed  out  as  the  divinely  decreed 
and  only  way  of  salvation.  But  this  unquestioning  and  un- 
compromising acceptance  of  another's  will  could  not  command 
the  adherence  of  all  who  came  to  be  called  Muslim.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  heard  in  the  faith  of  Islam  what  has  been 
called  *  ^^  the  oversong  of  all  Muslim  thought,  the  faith  to  which 
the  Semite  ever  returns  in  the  end," — namely,  that  the  one 
reality  is  God,  and  that  there  is  no  other  path  to  that  which 
is  good  but  the  turning  of  the  soul  in  fear  and  reverence 
toward  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  sects  arose  which  either  pro- 
claimed salvation  in  faith  alone, — a  doctrine  "  which  was  Paul- 
ine in  its  sweep," — or  salvation  by  plunging  "  the  heart  corn- 

>  See  Macdonald,  Development  of  Mualim  Theology,  JuriQ)rucleDce  and 
CoDfltitutional  Theory,  p.  126. 
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pletelj  in  the  thought  of  God ''  and  thus  attaining,  at  the  end,  a 
"  complete  passing  away  in  God."  Thus  did  the  path  of  sal- 
vation as  orientated  by  the  Sufis  lie  parallel  to,  or  coincide 
with,  that  which  Brahmanism  had  marked  out  for  the  weary 
soul,  centuries  before  Muhammad  was  bom. 

The  predominatingly  legal  character  of  the  way  of  salvation 
which  Judaism  proclaimed  has  appeared  in  all  our  character- 
izations of  its  doctrine,  from  whatever  point  of  view  that  doc- 
trine has  been  regarded.  The  Law  of  Yahweh  was  the  peculiar 
possession  and  pride  of  Israel ;  in  its  keeping  there  was  great 
reward ;  to  obey  it  was  the  joy  of  the  faithful ;  but  to  neglect 
and  depart  from  this  law  was  certain  to  bring  the  Divine 
wrath  and  punishment  upon  the  individual  and  upon  the  na- 
tion. Law  rather  than  life,  legality  rather  than  purity  of  heart 
and  good-wiU  and  service  toward  mankind,  as  marking  out  ihe 
Path  by  which  man  might  attain  the  end  of  his  being,  the  su- 
preme realization  of  the  needs  of  his  religious  nature,  was  the 
regnant  conception  of  Judaism  during  all  the  centuries  of  its 
pre-Christian  history. 

Faith  and  worship  were  therefore  rendered  to  God  as  the 
lawgriver  and  righteous  ruler  of  the  nation,  which  was  under 
covenant  relations  with  Him  that  involved  mutual  obligations. 
God  was  to  protect  and  save  his  people,  on  condition  that  his 
people  served  Him  by  keeping  his  law.  At  the  same  time  an- 
other and  higher  conception  of  the  way  of  salvation  was  un- 
folding itself  in  the  heart  of  Israel.  And  just  as  this  concep- 
tion transformed  the  idea  and  the  practice  of  both  faith  and 
worship, — the  subjective  life  of  religion  and  the  formal  expres- 
sion toward  God,  of  that  life, — so  did  it  also  transform  the 
^dea  and  the  practice  of  the  ^*good  few^*  in  Judaism,  with 
respect  to  their  conduct  of  the  social  life.  By  these  few  the 
way  which  tlie  individual  must  follow,  in  order  to  secure  the 
end  of  salvation,  was  conceived  of  as  an  inner  righteousness; 
and  its  expression  was  in  a  life  of  pity,  mercy,  and  good 
will. 
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With  Ohmtianity,  as  with  all  other  religions  that  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  teaohing  and  practice  of  the  way  of  salvatioD, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
actual  following  of  this  way.  How  shall  the  evil  of  sin  and 
misery  be  overcome  ?  How  shall  man  be  saved  ?  The  answer 
of  Jesus  to  this  question  is  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  return 
of  the  suffering  and  wandering  child,  in  the  spirit  of  filiii 
piety,  to  the  Heavenly  Father;  then  follows  the  conduct  of  all 
the  life  in  the  loving  service  of  this  Father,  among  and  in  be- 
half of  his  sons.  This  doctrine  of  salvation  for  the  individual 
is  more  cleariy  taught  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  than 
in  any  other  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  But  we  liave  his  de- 
claration that  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost,  and  his  vision  of  Satan  falling  like  lightning 
from  heaven,  as  men  hear  and  heed  his  message  of  salvation. 
Beyond  the  simple  assumption  that  man's  wandering  is  volun- 
tary, and  that  a  change  of  will,  or  heart,  on  his  part  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cure,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  contain  little  of 
philosophy  or  of  logical  discourse  respecting  his  way  of  salvsr 
tion.  The  practical  life  of  his  followers  is,  indeed,  to  be 
moulded  after  the  principles  which  are  given  in  their  greatest 
fullness  of  detail  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  the  Path 
followed  by  the  Master  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  be- 
came the  Buddha,  furnishes  a  concrete  example  which  is  to  be 
an  inspiration  for  all  men  to  tlie  end  of  time. 

The  more  definite  conceptions  of  the  Way  of  Salvation  which 
the  Christian  religion,  in  its  historical  career,  has  developed 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  are  so  various  in 
their  details  that  they  may  justly  be  said  to  include  eveiy 
good,  as  well  as  every  objectionable  and  mischievous  feature, 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  tenets  of  all  the  other 
religions  of  salvation  so-called.  Subscribing  to  a  particular 
creed,  or  claiming  an  assurance  of  detailed  knowledge  about 
God,  worshipping  in  a  certain  way  or  following  some  prescribed 
form  of  cult,  adherence  to  some  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
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aBSOoiation  or  organization  of  the  religious  community,  and, 
even,  almost  every  conceirable  type  of  the  detailed  management 
of  the  religpious  life,  have,  at  some  time  or  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  been  incorporated  into  the  doctrine  of 
^^  the  Path  '*  that  lies  between  man  and  God.  But  these  mark- 
ers of  the  way  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  obstacles  around 
which  the  traveller  must  pass,  or  over  which  he  must  climb. 
The  un-Christian  extreme  to  which  even  the  acute  reflective 
thinker  may  be  led  in  this  matter  is  illustrated  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Church-father,  Augustine:  "  A  man  can  have  every- 
thing outside  the  Church,  only  not  salvation ;  and  though  he 
thinks  he  is  living  a  good  life,  yet  for  the  one  crime  of  schism 
from  the  Church  he  will  not  have  part  in  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abides  on  the  schismatic." 

Notwithstanding  this  confusing  and  miscliievous  uncertainty 
about  its  doctrine  of  salvation,  a  certain  form  of  practical  re- 
ligion, a  faith  which  expresses  itself  not  only  toward  God  in 
worship,  but  toward  both  God  and  man  in  the  striving  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good,  may  be  said  to  be  preeminentiy  Christian. 
Four  characteristics,  of  which  it  has  the  superior  share  among 
all  the  world's  religions  of  salvation,  mark  the  path  of  salvation 
which  Christianity  provides  for  the  human  race.  These  char- 
acteristics determine  this  religion  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
historic  and  at  the  same  time  spiritual  and  comprehensive  re- 
demption. The  first  of  the  four  may  be  called  its  progressive 
character.  In  the  parables  of  Jesus  the  kingdom  which  he  came 
to  found,  and  whose  existence  was,  therefore,  to  be  an  immedi- 
ate realization  of  his  idea  of  the  true  way  to  be  saved,  was,  none 
the  less,  presented  as  a  growth  in  future  history.  The  revelation 
of  the  way,  and  the  realization  of  that  which  was  revealed,  were 
to  come  as  an  historical  process;  but  the  process  was  itself  a 
fuller  ministration,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  all  truth  and  purity 
to  those  who  would  walk  in  his  Way. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  redemption  offered  by 
Christianity  is  its  ethical  and  spiritual  nature.     That  kingdom 
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of  God,  the  coming  of  which  will  cure  the  eyils  of  the  woiU, 
is  an  inner  affair,  a  matter  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not  of  this  w<»ld 
(John  xviii,  86) :  it  is  within  men,  a  condition  of  their  own  men- 
tality, of  their  true  faith  and  stead&st  purpose.  One  need  not 
change  one's  place  or  occupation,  one^s  social  status,  or  dTil 
and  political  relations ;  one  need  only  change  one's  self,  from 
devotion  to  the  things  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  to  deyotioii 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  of  heaven,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
and  abide  in  **  the  Way." 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  doo- 
trine  of  salvation  that  it  makes  use  of  the  direct  method.  It 
affirms  that  those  who  have  the  spirit  which  it  supplies,  and 
the  restored  communion  with  God  which  this  spirit  effectuates, 
have  already  secured  the  supreme  good.  For  the  rest  they  are 
to  trust  God  and  wait  upon  him  in  patience,  humility,  and  the 
confidence  of  filial  love.  To  bribe  men  to  receive  the  supreme 
good  by  displaying  an  artificial  and  condescending  interest  in 
the  lesser  and  dependent  good  was  not  the  method  of  early 
Christianity.  Jesus  did  not  heal  the  sick  in  order  to  make 
them  disciples.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  Christianity  of  to- 
day chiefly  differs  from  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  respects  its 
method  of  doing  good,  its  way  of  exhibiting  the  practical  bene- 
fits which  it  has  to  bestow.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  need  of  the  indirect  method  is  largely  of  its  own 
creation — the  inevitable  result  of  the  departure  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  way  of  salvation  proclaimed  by  Jesus ;  and, 
also,  that  the  real  efficiency  and  benefit  of  this  use  of  the  in- 
direct method  is  largely  overrated.  When  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  the  Path  marked  out  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  plainly  do  not  themselves  rate  the  being  in  that  path 
as  their  supreme  and  only  essential  good,  they,  naturally  enough, 
cannot  persuade  others  to  estimate  its  value  more  highly.  As 
to  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  religion  called  Christian, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point :  '•  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
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things  shall  be  added  unto  you ;  "  ^^  For  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.'' 

In  the  possession  of  these  three  characteristios,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  Christianity  can  claim  superiority  to  all  other 
of  the  world's  religions  of  salvation ;-— especially,  for  example, 
to  Judaism  and  Buddhism,  unlike  it  as  these  two  are  in  certain 
important  respects.  But  in  the  possession  of  the  fourth  and 
most  important  characteristic  of  its  way  of  salvation,  Christianity 
is,  far  beyond  all  other  religions,  preeminent.  This  is  the 
characteristic  of  vitality.  For  the  individual  and  for  the  race, 
this  religion  was,  and  is,  the  power  of  a  new  life.  Its  meas- 
ureless, new  vital  energy  is  a  permeating,  reconstructive,  and 
upbuilding  force  in  the  individual  and  in  society.  **  The  second 
characteristic  feature  of  the  primitive  community,  "  says  Har- 
nack,^  **  is  that  every  individual  in  it,  even  the  very  slaves, 
possesses  a  living  experience  of  God."  From  the  very  begin- 
ning this  vitality  has  never  been  inseparably  attached  to  belief 
in  the  traditional  words  or  deeds  of  Jesus ;  or  to  a  punctilious 
imitation  of  his  form  of  life :  or  even  to  a  Mlavith  submission 
to  his  thoughts  or  will.  It  can,  perhaps,  only  be  described  in 
the  mystical  manner  of  a  reference  to  the  coming  and  indwell- 
ing of  his  Spirit.  But  ^*  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty  " — free  and  full  life  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  17).  Moreover, 
this  vital  energy  has  entered  into  history  and  remained  there 
in,  as  it  were,  tangible  and  effective  form.  The  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  community  was  from  the  first  quite 
well  assured  of  the  experience  in  which  this  truth  is  rooted. 
And  yet  with  all  its  mystical  energy  and  pervasiveness,  on  the 
whole  the  newness  of  life  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  way  of  salvation  is  ordinarily  a  veiy  sober  practical 
affair.  Tendencies  to  fanatical  excesses,  to  dreamy  and  lazy 
idealism,  to  useless  efforts  to  put  to  the  test  any  new  social 
fad,  have  on  the  whole  been  checked  and  repi*essed,  rather  than 
stimulated,  by  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  spirit  when  mani- 

1  What  18  Christianity?  p.  177. 
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festing  itself  in  the  daily  walk  and  oonvenation  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

In  the  social  life  of  the  Grseoo-Roman  World  the  original 
proclamation,  and  the  growing  acceptance  and  practice,  of  the 
Christian  way  of  salvation  evinced  the  vitality  of  its  doctrine 
in  several  important  and  effective  ways.  The  assurance  of  an 
eternal  and  blessed  existence  for  the  soul  in  union  with  God 
and  with  his  redeemed  ones,  of  the  immortal  life  brought 
to  light  and  made  an  object  of  hope,  by  its  comforting  and 
purifying  influence,  transformed  the  manner  of  living  of  those 
who  attained  this  assurance.  This  confident  hope,  and  the 
experience  in  which  it  grew  up  and  flourished,  vrrought  every- 
where a  change  in  the  moral  impulses  and  practices  of  the  men  of 
the  ancient  world.  Wherever  the  Christian  religion  went,  it 
overcame  the  ^^  note  of  despair  "  which  the  poets  of  the  age  were 
sounding.  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  lowliness  of  condition  and 
estate,  and  frequent  and  bitter  persecutions,  the  intense  vitality 
of  the  followers  of  the  Christian  Way,  and  the  aspiraticm,  hope, 
joy,  and  love,  which  characterized  their  habitual  daily  conduct 
toward  one  another  and  toward  all  men,  were  the  noteworthy 
features  of  tlie  new  religion. 

Another  outcome  of  the  Christian  view  as  to  the  Path  which 
leads  to  the  true  goal  of  the  religpious  life — a  victory  achieved  by 
its  vital  energy,  in  respect  of  which  it  surpasses  Buddhism— 
was  a  negative  attitude  toward  "  the  World,"  as  represented  by 
its  greed,  its  cares,  its  pleasures,  and  even  its  self-constituted 
authorities.  That  disciple  who  had  much  experience  of 
the  prevalent  condition  of  society  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  writes  to  the  Christians  at  the  capitol  city :  ^'  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world ;  '*  and  of  himself  he  declares : 
**  The  world  is  crucified  unto  me."  **  Love  not  the  world  or 
the  things  of  the  world,"  is  the  summing-up  of  that  negative 
attitude  which  constitutes  so  important  a  part  of  the  way  of 
salvation  followed  and  prescribed  by  Jesus  himself.  And  to- 
ward those  priests  and  Pharisees  who  *^held  the  nation  in 
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bondage  and  murdered  its  soul/'  Jesus  showed  ^*  a  really  eman- 
cipating and  refreshing  disrespect."^  Toward  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  state,  tribute  is  due  and  obedience 
also, — ^but  only  within  the  limits  of  the  obligations  of  the  soul 
to  God,  the  highest  source  of  the  final  authority. 

In  all  the  greater  religions  of  salvation  a  doctrine  of  **  the 
Path "  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  traced,  which,  while  it 
insists  on  purification  of  the  Self  and  on  the  active  cultivation 
of  all  the  virtues  in  loving  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  also 
suggests  the  broader  outlook  and  the  more  comprehensive  end. 
The  motives  for  following  the  way  of  salvation  do,  indeed,  ap- 
peal to  the  desire  to  escape  the  evils  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future  life,  and  to  the  yet  worthier  aspimtion  to  secure  for 
one's  Self  the  ideal  of  purity  and  inner  righteousness  which  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  all  his  children  should  possess.  Practi- 
cal religion  consists  in  the  following  of  this  way, — that  is,  in 
the  actual  doing  of  the  deeds,  the  living  of  the  daily  life,  which 
%8  **  The  Way."  But  in  all  this  doing,  and  through  all  this 
living,  man  is,  as  he  is  in  all  his  doing  and  living,  a  social 
being.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  teach  that  the  regulation 
of  conduct  in  the  interest  of  others,  so  as  to  have  them  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  finding  and  following  'the  true  path,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  one  who  wishes  him- 
self to  be  saved.  Buddhism,  especially,  has  habitually  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  social  virtues  of  pity,  active  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, and  the  practical  expressions  of  its  inner  life  of  good-will 
toward  all  life.  It  was  originally  a  Gospel,  or  message  of  a 
way  to  be  saved,  which  those  who  had  themselves  adopted  it, 
were  in  duty  bound  to  proclaim  to  others.  But  that  all  men 
should  follow  in  detail  ^*  the  Path  "  of  him  who  became  the 
Buddha,  to  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  the  demands  made  by 
its  doctrine  of  salvation,  is  impracticable.  The  dissolution 
and  extinction  of  society  would  result  from  such  an  attempt, 
if  it  could  be  made  successful.  Yet  more  true  is  it  that  the 
1  So  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity?  p.  112. 
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way  of  salvation  proposed  by  Brahmanism  is  possible  for  a 
class  only,  and  not  for  all  men. 

In  Judaism  the  doctrine  of  salvation  was  preeminently  social 
and  national ; — social,  that  Ib,  so  far  as  the  entire  nation  of 
Israel  were  concerned.  Yahweh,  at  first  the  national  god,  and 
jealous  of  all  rivals  of  his  supremacy  among  his  own  pec^le, 
became  elevated  in  the  conception  of  Judaism  to  the  place  of 
the  Alone  God;  his  rule  was  thus  extended  to  all  peoples,  and 
He  was  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  all,  through  this,  the  peculiarly 
favored  portion  of  the  race.  In  this  holy  and  redeemed  com- 
munity the  individual  was  to  realize  the  supreme  good  of  sal- 
vation. In  a  word,  prophetic  Judaism  taught  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Kingdom  of  God  over  all  men  was  the  high  and 
comprehensive  attainment  of  the  divine  purposes  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  to  contribute  to  this  realization  of  the  divine  pm^ 
poses  is  to  be  in  the  way  to  share  in  the  supreme  religious 
Good.  No  grander  conception  can  possibly  be  formed  of  that 
goal  towards  which  the  divine  plans,  as  viewed  in  the  interests 
of  the  religious  experience,  run  forward  than  the  conception 
embodied  in  the  phrase,  *^  The  Kingdom  of  Grod." 

This  phrase  Christianity  found,  took  over  from  Judaism,  and 
filled  with  new  life  and  new  meaning.  And  evidently,  its  veiy 
primary  significance  is  such,  that  the  phrase  itself  admits  of  an 
indefinite,  vast  development  of  content.  It  was  into  the  com- 
munity of  spiritual  interests,  which  have  an  unconditional  and 
eternal  value,  as  represented  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  Jesus 
invited  all  men  to  respond  to  his  call.  To  enter  into  the  king- 
dom, and  to  merge  one's  interests  in  its  interests,  to  sink  the 
temporal  and  individual  good  in  the  lasting  and  universal  Good, 
which  its  final  triumph  secures, — this  is  peculiarly  the  Christian 
way  of  salvation.  In  this  social  community  the  standard  of 
personal  worth  is  ^^  self-sacrificing  labor  for  others  '* ;  Jesus 
himself  willingly  loses  his  own  life  in  the  promotion  of  the 
common  good.  He  was  mocked  because  it  could  truthfully  be 
said  of  him  that,  while  he  announced  himself  as  the  Savior  of 
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others,  he  could  not  save  himself.  And  those  who  followed 
him  in  this  way  save  their  own  lives  by  losing  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  universal  condition  of  discipleship.  The  univer- 
sality of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  has  its 
complementary  or  reverse  side  in  the  truth  of  the  individual- 
ity of  the  religious  experience  of  the  members  of  this  king- 
dom, and  of  the  specific  variability  of  the  functions  of  these 
members.  *'  Each  member  has  its  own  function,  every  Chris- 
tian has  his  own  gifts  or  gift,  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
body,  and  in  discharging  this  function,  in  exercising  these  gifts, 
he  finds  his  true  place  in  the  body.^' '  Thus  the  Christian  way 
of  salvation  can  neither  be  followed  by  the  man  who  is  devoted 
to  *^  the  things  of  the  world,*'  or  who  finds  his  supreme  good  in 
them ;  nor  can  the  end  be  gained  by  the  man  who  flees  the 
world  out  of  a  selfish  desire  to  save  his  own  soul  through  the 
method  of  retirement  and  asceticism.  At  the  same  time  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  ascetic  element  is  largely  present  in  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  early  disciples  with  regard  to  the 
Path  which  leads  to  union  of  his  soul  with  God.  And,  in- 
deed, there  is  nothing  which  the  seeker  of  salvation  moreeam- 
estiy  desires  than  the  peace  of  soul  to  which  he  feels  himself 
entitled.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
actual  withdrawal,  whether  for  longer  or  shorter  times,  from 
the  environment  of  the  religious  life  as  dependent  upon  the 
existing  conditions  of  society,  is  never  the  exercise  of  a  duty, 
much  less  the  enjoyment  of  a  justifiable  privilege.  In  gen- 
eral, concerning  the  doctrine  of  ^^  the  Path,"  as  it  is  proclaimed 
by  all  the  world^s  greater  religions  of  salvation — and  espe- 
cially, by  Buddhism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity — these  remarks 
seem  to  hold  true  : — 

1.  None  of  the  greater  religions,  as  judged  by  their  best 
developments  and  by  the  spirit  and  the  expressions  of  their 
most  trustworthy  interpreters,  has  ever  held  that  the  "  Way  of 
Salvation  "  requires  merely  the  holding  of  certain  dogmas  or 

1  Quoted  from  the  Essay  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle,  Contentio  Veritatia,  p.  2i0. 
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the  practicing  of  certain  forms  of  cult.  Neither  has  any  of 
them  ever  proclaimed  salvation  by  ^^  faith  alone ; "  if  by  this 
condition  be  meant  merely  the  addition  to  the  formal  and  intel- 
lectual belief,  of  a  self-assurance  as  to  the  individual  believei^s 
relations  with  the  Object  of  belief.  As  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  492/.)  with  them  all,  but  preeminently  with  the  Christiaii 
religion,  the  faith  that  saves, — or  that,  the  rather,  by  being  it* 
self  the  essential  subjective  form  of  religion,  is  the  necessary 
precondition  of  salvation, — is  an  attitude  of  loving  tmst,  of 
filial  piety,  toward  the  Divine  Being.  But  even  this  faith,  if 
it  were  possible  for  it,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  subsist,  alane^^ 
even  this  faith  alone  is  by  no  means  the  complete  description 
of  the  Path  that  leads  men  to  the  supreme  goal  of  the  religious 
life.  In  order  to  attain  this  goal,  a  life  must  be  led  which 
has  a  character  becoming  the  end  pursued. 

2.  While  the  particular  characteiistics  of  the  true  way  to 
be  saved  are  differently  defined  and  described  by  the  different 
religp^ous  doctrines,  there  are  features  upon  which  all  these  doc- 
trines are  agreed.  Indeed,  the  differences  are  rather  diffe^ 
ences  of  emphasis  and  of  omission  than  of  either  open,  or  virtual 
though  concealed  antagonism.  In  this  respect  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  religious  life  resembles  the  doctrine  of  the  virtuous 
life, — as  the  latter  is  framed  in  accordance  with  the  most  de- 
veloped and  enlightened  social  standards.  A  preliminary  and 
yet  important  group  of  requirements  for  him  who  would  walk 
in  the  acceptable  path  of  ^'practical  religion''  is  alwajrs  of  a 
negative  character.  The  man  whom  the  gods  would  save  must 
abstain  from  continuance  in  the  habits  of  action  which  the 
gods  disapprove.  But  especially  must  he  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
filial  piety,  is  trusting  for  salvation  to  a  loving  and  yet  right- 
ecus  God,  who  has  conceived  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit  and  who  wills  to  be  in  spirit  like  Him  who  is 
the  Object  of  his  faith,  abstain  fi*om  willing  that  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  Holy  Will,  and  from  doing  that  which  is  unfilial 
and  displeasing  to  the  Father  of  his  faith.     This  simple  logic 
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is  inTulnerable  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion.  If  God  is 
trosted  to  save,  then  Ood  tnuet  be  obeyed  m  the  condition  of 
BalvHtion.  In  this  coRclusion  all  the  greater  reli^ons  of  8«1- 
Tation  are  agreed ;  and  the  negative  injnnctiona,  tiie  forbids 
dings  issued,  and  the  ahstineaces  enforced,  however  they  may 
differ  in  details,  are  essentially  of  the  same  order  and  aignifl- 
canoe  in  this  respect. 

8.  The  very  title — "religion  of  salvation" — involves,  how- 
ever, the  immanent  or  the  outspoken  sense  of  the  need  of  di- 
vine forgiveness,  reconcilement,  and  help.  It  is  because  of 
the  development  of  this  feeling  of  sore  need  thatsuch  reli^cms 
have  arisen  in  history  to  answer  to  the  need.  Or,  in  more 
definitively  theological  terms,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  sin  and 
and  of  moral  weakness,  that  has  given  origin  to  the  teaching 
and  the  practice  of  the  way  of  salvation.  How  shall  man  find 
and  follow  the  Patli  that  shall  lead  him  to  the  true  end  of  his 
being,  as  this  greatly  to  be  desired  good  appears  from  the  re- 
ligions point  of  view  ?  V^fue  or  more  definite  fears,  lower 
and  higher  aspirations  after  good,  more  or  less  clear  estimates 
of  the  value  of  purity  and  of  moral  perfection,  impulses  or  in- 
telligent longings  after  social  communion,  all  conspire  to  make 
the  answer  to  this  inquiry  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment to  man.  But  the  very  beginning  of  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  so  grave  a  problem  requires  that  the  need,  in  which 
the  problem  originates,  should  itself  be  felt.  To  be  sorry  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  offended,  that  the  relations  between  Him 
and  man  are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  to  seek  an  improved  ad- 
justment of  those  relations,  are,  therefore,  necessary  steps  in 
tlie  Path  that  leads  back  to  Ood.  Hence  repentance,  oonfet- 
sion,  petition  for  the  divine  favor — and  not  once,  hut  so  often 
as  the  same  need  is  felt — become  conditions  required  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Way  as  it  is  taught  by  all  the  religions  of  sal- 
vation. 

4.  Purity  of  thought  and  sincerity  of  purpose — an  intensive 
and  inner  righteousness  which  is  inconsistent  with  pretence 
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and  hypocrisy,  or  any  manner  of  attempt  to  deceive  the  Divine 
Being — are  also  necessary  for  him  who,  with  the  spirit  of  filial 
piety,  would  walk  in  the  way  of  salvation.  That  merely  out* 
ward  purifications  will  not,  of  themselves,  avail  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  guardian  of  the  Path,  is  the  uiuversal  convic- 
tion of  all  those  religions  which  aim  to  teach  men  how  they 
must  be  saved.  Ceremonial  purifying  is  given  a  symbolical 
and  didactic  value  by  them  all ;  and  by  them  all,  also,  the 
mistake  has  frequently  been  made  of  giving  the  impression,  or 
even  of  promulgating  the  teaching,  that  merit  thus  gained  maj 
somehow  be  made  a  substitute  for  inward  purity.  But  the 
truth  of  them  all  has  not  been  so  conceived  by  those  whose 
reflections  upon  their  own  experience  and  upon  their  observa- 
tion of  others,  have  instituted  and  commended  the  most  rea- 
sonable doctrine  of  the  Way  of  Salvation. 

5.  And,  finally,  all  the  religions  of  salvation  have  taught 
that  certain  positive  virtues,  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  filial 
piety  under  the  actual  social  conditions  of  the  present  life, 
constitute  an  important  and  indispensable  part  of  the  condi- 
tions of  assurance  that  the  religious  life  of  the  individual  ib 
being  conducted  along  the  way  of  salvation.  These  viituee 
may  be  summarized  as  those  which  spring  naturally  from  the 
spirit  of  filial  piety  itself.  This  spirit,  as  already  understood, 
is  a  certain  attitude  toward  the  Object  of  religious  belief  and 
worship.  It  is  faith  as  inclusive  of  all  that  is  essential  to  sub- 
jective religion.  But  the  attitude  cannot — such  is  its  essential 
nature — ^remain  subjective.  Broadly  defined,  this  filial  piety 
must  become  the  fraternal  spirit  toward  men.  It  must  show 
itself  in  compassion  and  pity  toward  the  suffering,  in  kindness 
and  helpfulness  toward  the  needy,  in  justness  and  good-will 
toward  all.  And  such,  sad  and  frequent  as  the  failures  to 
keep  the  Path  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  multitude  not  only, 
but  also  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  greater  religions  of  the  world, 
— such  is,  indeed,  their  doctrine  of  this  Path.  Preeminently 
true  IB  it,  however,  of  the  Christian  religion  that  its  doctrine 
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of  God  as  essentiallj  Love,  and  its  injunotioo  to  all  the  faith- 
ful tliat  they  should  ever  seek  to  be  "  perfect  even  as  their 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,"  commits  it  faithfully,  cheerfully, 
and  yet  unalterably  to  the  way  of  social  salvation  through 
following  its  Founder  in  brotherly  love. 

It  is  this  conclusion  which  fitly  introduces  the  presentatioD 
of  religion  aa  a  social  life,  or  as  an  affair  of  the  religions  oom- 
munity. 


CHAPTER   XXin 


THB   BBLIGIOUS  COMMIJKITY 


The  nature  of  religion,  subjectively  considered,  and  of  the 
form  of  its  expression  in  the  religious  life,  is  such  that  the 
social  interests  of  man  become  immediately  and  intricately  in- 
volved in  its  development.  It  is  in  the  regard  for  these  social 
interests  that  we  must  find  the  origin  of  the  religious  commun- 
ity. This  truth  has  been  simply  but  well  stated  by  Sabatier, 
who  says :  ^  ^'  In  the  same  religion,  the  most  diverse  spirits, 
finding  themselves  affected  in  the  same  manner,  become  related 
to  one  another  and  form  a  real  family  united  by  bonds  more 
strict  and  more  strong  than  those  of  blood."  And  the  same 
author  emphasizes  the  benefits  which  are  felt  by  the  individual 
in  this  way,  with  the  following  psychologically  true  explana- 
tion :  '*  The  soul  which  was  hesitating  and  feeble  in  isolation, 
feels  itself  strengthened,  as  if  it  had  found  the  confirmation  of 
its  personal  faith  in  the  faith  of  others.'*  Indeed,  the  whole 
social  nature  of  man — and  this  nature  is,  of  course,  an  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  one  spirit  with  his  so-called  religious  natore 
— is  committed  in  several  important  respects  to  the  'social 
organization  of  religious  experience.  Thus  Tiele'  defines 
the  very  idea  of  the  church  in  these  words :  **  Religion  is  a 
social  phenomenon  ;  "  and  he  adds :  **  All  the  more  or  less  in- 
dependent organizations  which  embrace  a  number  of  kindred 
communities,  and  in  general,  in  the  abstract,  the  whole  domain 

^  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  104. 

3  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Second  Series,  p.  158. 
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of  religion  bo  far  aa  it  maDifests  itself  Bubstantially  in.  sooietf** 
— may  be  called  the  church. 

Religious  communitiea  and  associations  of  a  great  rariety  of 
kinds  are  tiierefore  as  certain  to  arise,  and  to  bespread  far  and 
wide,  as  are  human  associations  of  any  ptAat  important  kind. 
It  is,  the  rather,  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  psychology  of 
the  rel^oua  experience,  and  from  the  psychological  genesis 
and  development  of  the  religious  life,  that  the  social  expres- 
sions of  religion  in  an  organized  way  should  be  peculiarly  nu< 
merous  and  peiaistent.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  actual  fact 
of  history.  For  next  to  the  family  and  the  tribe,  and,  indeed, 
coordinate  with  these  most  primitive  forms  of  social  comma- 
oion,  stands  that  of  the  souls  which  are  united  by  some  com- 
mon form  of  religious  belief  and  worship. 

The  formation  and  regulation  of  the  religious  oommonity 
proceed  as  a  spontaneous  and  yet  logical  process  from  the  reli- 
gious belief  itself ;  and  in  turn  this  belief  is  strengthened^  prop- 
agated, and  made  more  efficient,  through  the  social  organization 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  As  soon  as  man  regards  his  conduct 
as  being,  in  any  manner  or  measure,  regulated  in  obedience  to 
the  gods,  or  to  thedivinelaw,heina8tal80  discover  in  the  divine 
oomraands  a  reason  for  transcending  the  limits  of  his  individ- 
uality. This  reason  may  take  the  direction  either  of  a  prohibi- 
tion or  of  a  positive  ordinance  commanding  him,  with  a 
"  thns-saith-the-Lord,"  to  do  some  particular  thing.  Other 
reasons  than  this  assumed  or  implied  divine  command,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  discover ;  and  in  this  case,  a  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  social  oi^nization  may,  at  least  for  a  time,  partake  of  tiie 
nature  of  a  tabu.  In  this  way  all  true  believers  are,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  altliough  in  the  name  of  an  invisible  power, 
forbidden  to  gratify  their  desires  for  some  particular  form  of 
good. 

In  more  highly  developed  religious  communities  the  pro- 
hibitions which  the  associated  members  have  accepted  as  the 
divinely  enjoined  duty  of  all  may  take  the  form  of  a  determined 
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resistance  to  the  constituted  civil  authorities  or  to  other  fonni 
of  external  control.  No  impulse  of  a  social  character  is  more 
unmanageable  than  this  impulse  to  union  with  others,  whose 
cult  and  moral  code  are  derived  from  a  common  religious 
faith,  in  the  refusal  to  submit  to  restrictions  from  the  outsida 
When  it  is  Ood  who  has  revealed  to  any  man,  and  to  others  of  the 
same  religious  conraiunion,  what  must,  or  must  not  be  done, 
the  command  may  be  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  the  king,  or 
of  the  governor,  or  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  all  these  human 
authorities,  with  whatever  force  they  may  arm  themselves,  find 
the  divine  command  to  the  divinely  constituted  society  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  overcome. 

Happily,  however,  the  civil  and  the  religious  organizations 
— the  community  that  takes  its  law  from  some  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, dwelling  visibly  in  the  midst  of  itself,  and  the  community 
which  claims  to  derive  its  requirements  from  an  invisible  and 
divine  source— -are,  as  a  rule,  in  substantial  accord.  Indeed,  in 
the  more  primitive  forms  of  society  the  heads  of  the  two  forms 
of  organization  are  either  identical  or  closely  allied.  In  the 
more  diversified  and  free  developments  of  Church  and  State, 
the  failure  to  arrive  at  some  basis  of  agreement  in  the  distriba- 
tion  of  authority  cannot  be  complete  or  long  continued  without 
a  disastrous  result.  Hence  the  heads  of  families  or  tribes  are 
commonly  also  priests  of  the  same  families  and  tribes ;  and 
kings  and  emperors  rule,  so  long  as  they  rule  righteously,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  religious  community  with  which 
history  makes  us  acquainted  is  the  family,  worshipping  together 
the  same  gods  under  the  headship  of  the  father  of  the  house;  or 
the  clan,  or  tribe,  keeping  the  festival  meal,  or  doing  some  other 
honor  in  common  to  their  tribal  gods.  The  primitive  org^iza- 
tion  of  the  religious  community  is  thus  bound  together  by  the 
necessity  of  cooperating  in  religious  services,  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  and  under  the  belief  that  this  advantage  can  best  be 
secured  by  the  patronage  of  the  gods.    In  a  word,  the  divine 
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favor  must  be  secured  for  the  social  organization  by  some  act 
that  has  significance  for  all  the  members,  and  that  is  somehow, 
either  directly  or  vicariously,  participated  in  by  them  all. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  recognize  how  exceed- 
ingly penetrating,  as  it  were,  and  comprehensive  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  social  character  of  religion  which  is  made  by 
savage  and  primitive  peoples.  With  them,  almost  anything 
may  be  made  a  matter  of  important  religious  service,  in  the 
well-doing  and  success  of  wliich  the  entire  community  have 
an  interest,  and  in  some  sort,  a  share.  Thus  even  the  kindling 
of  a  fire  (a  relatively  laborious  and  significantly  mysterious 
operation  for  primitive  man),  the  building  of  a  boat  or  of  a 
dwelling,  ai-e  religious  social  affairs.  But  especially  is  this 
true  with  them,  of  the  planting  and  gathering  of  crops,  the 
going  to  war  with  hostile  tribes,  and  the  honoring  of  their 
totem,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribe.  The  divine  beings  who 
preside  over  the  earth,  the  clouds,  the  rain,  and  the  sunshine, 
have  the  weal  and  the  woe  of  all  the  people  in  their  charge ; 
and  all  the  people,  either  communistically  or  through  their 
proper  representatives,  must  therefore  pay  these  divine  beings 
the  honor  and  tribute  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Moreover, 
it  is  likely  that  the  ears  of  the  gods  will  be  opened,  and  their 
hearts  moved,  by  petitions  which  represent  the  community  of 
those  faithful  to  them.  And  what  absurdity  could  possibly  be 
greater  than  for  one  tribe  to  go  to  war  with  anotlier  tribe,  whose 
gods  were  certainly  hostile,  when  as  yet  that  had  been  left  un- 
done, which  could  be  done,  to  have  the  full  power  of  their 
own  gods  on  their  own  side  ?  Thus  reasons  the  primitive  or 
savage  man.  This  simple  logic  is  quite  invulnerable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  in  whose  minds  the  movement  of  thought, 
whether  in  clearer  or  more  obscure  consciousness  of  itself,  ac- 
tually takes  place.  Nor  is  it  essentially  different  from  the 
logic  which  remains  wrought  into  the  social  religious  life  of 
the  different  communities  founded  by  all  the  greater  world- 
religions,  including  Christianity  itself. 
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But  it  is  espeoially  the  worship  of  the  local  chief  god,  whea 
flome  one  of  the  many  existing  diyinitieB  attains  such  an  emi- 
nence, which  tends  to  effectuate  a  social  religiooa  consolids- 
tion.  This  form  of  development  of  the  religious  community 
took  place  in  a  most  instructive  manner  in  the  case  of  the  le- 
ligion  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  same  thing  is  also  to  be  noted, 
as  occurring  in  a  scarcely  less  notable  way,  in  the  religion  d 
ancient  Babylonia.  When  some  gifted  and  powerful  monaroh, 
lUce  Rameses  II  in  Egypt,  or  Nebuchadneszar  in  Babylon,  be* 
came  especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  particular  divinity, 
and  thus  made  this  divinity  in  a  peculiar  manner  kU  god,  the 
imperial  influence  operated  most  powerfully  to  extend  the 
bounds  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  a  national  church.  In 
general  the  members  of  a  family  readily  and  naturally  accept 
the  traditional  divinities  of  the  head  of  the  house,  who  him- 
self receives  them  as  handed  down  in  honor  from  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  obedient  servants  and  defenders  of  the  interesti 
of  the  gods  of  the  tribe.  But  under  a  monarchy,  especially 
in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, if  the  king,  to  whose  wisdom  all  must  bow  and  whose 
will  none  may  resist,  espouses  some  new  but,  in  his  judgmeDt 
better  divinity,  as  the  one  to  be  held  in  chief  honor  ;  then  tbe 
people  can  only  hasten  to  consent  and  to  conform.  And,  in- 
deed, with  the  multitude  there  is  usually  little  difference  found 
between  the  old  and  the  new  ;  only  in  their  hearts  and  homes, 
and  in  their  more  hidden  beliefs  and  secret  cult,  the  old  ms- 
lignant  spirits  are  still  to  be  feared  and  propitiated,  and  tbe 
dear  old  gods  are  still  to  be  loved  and  obeyed.  Even  to  this 
day,  for  example,  among  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  lands 
where  this  religion  exists  as  foreign  and  recently  planted,  the 
members  of  its  religious  community  constantly  tend  to  resort 
to  the  fearsome  cults  of  the  old  religions,  when  evil  is  to  be 
warded  off,  or  to  the  affectionate  worship  of  the  ancestral 
good   divinities,  when  special  favors   are  to  be  gained.    So 
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powerful  in  both  direotions — as  oonservative  of  the  old  and 
SB  bvoring  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new — ig  the  social  side 
of  the  religious  life  I  It  is,  indeed,  largely  the  social  influ- 
enoe  which  gives  to  the  religious  life,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
tinuity^ of  historical  development  and  also  a  capacity  for  the 
formation  of  new  growths  within  the  environment  in  which 
the  older  growths  are  losing  vigor  and  are  destined  soon  to 
pais  away. 

Id  still  other  cases, — and  these  comprise  all  the  greatest  reli- 
gious organizatioDS  which  most  merit  attention  at  the  present 
time  as  having  bad  the  genesis  and  development  characteristic 
of  a  "  Churoh," — it  is  some  great  religious  genius  like  Moses, 
or  Buddha,  or  Muhammad,  who  becomes  the  founder  of  a  com- 
manity  that  carries  forward,  as  an  organized  social  body,  the 
religious  ideas  committed  to  their  care.  In  this  way  the  reli- 
gious society  comes  to  stand,  not  for  the  private  or  special  in- 
terests of  any  family,  or  tribe,  or  larger  political  organization, 
hot  for  a  spiritual  association,  a  community  of  ideas.  The 
men  of  like  "faith"  irrespective  of  preceding  domestic,  tribal, 
or  even  political  and  social  connections,  are  banded  together 
in  the  worship  of  the  same  God ;  and  this  is  because  God  is 
conceived  of  as  Being,  and  as  related  to  men,  in  essentially 
like  bshion,  by  them  all.  Such  a  conception  of  a  "  Churoh  " 
is,  indeed,  as  yet  an  ideal  affair;  it  has  never  been  at  all  fully 
actualized.  But  the  nearest  approaches  made  to  it,  both  in  con- 
ception and  in  fact,  belong  to  the  three  great  worid-religiona, 
Buddhism,  Muhammadanism,  and  Christianity.  It  is  in 
large  measure,  although  by  no  means  wholly,  for  this  reason 
that  these  religions  are  said  to  belong  to  the  class  worthy  to 
he  called  "  universal."  The  success  which  such  religions 
have  bad  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  and  other  separating 
impulses  of  different  temperaments,  political  and  social  condi- 
tions, and  even  racial  peculiarities,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  amazing  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  testimony  alike  to  a 
certain  intrinsic  value,  sociolt^ically,  which  is  possessed  by  all 
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these  religions ;  and  also  to  the  immense  importance  of  the 
social  characteristics  possessed  by  every  great  religions  deyet 
opment.  And,  speaking  from  the  more  purely  sociologicil 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  wholly  without  warrant  to  claim,  that 
the  power  of  any  religion  to  overcome  those  differences  which 
keep  the  different  nations  and  different  races  in  a  perpetual 
condition  of  jealousy,  nusunderstanding  of  one  another,  and 
of  strife,  is  the  supreme  practical  test  of  its  probable  **  uni- 
versality.*' 

A  great  variety  of  social  phenomena  testify  to  the  important 
influence  which  has  been  exercised  upon  the  various  forms  of 
social  life  by  the  organization  of  religious  communities.  This 
kind  of  a  bond  has  vcUue  as  effective,  either  for  or  against  all 
other  forms  of  the  social  bond.  Where  it  is  either  secretly  or 
openly  opposed  to  any  other  one  of  the  more  powerful  social 
influences,  among  any  people,  a  satis&ctory  condition  of  peace 
is  impossible.  In  their  turn  the  various  forces  of  domestic, 
tribal,  and  larger  political  interests,  may  strengthen  or  inspire 
the  impulse  of  men  to  unite  socially,  upon  a  basis  of  common 
religious  beliefs,  feelings,  and  cult  In  other  cases,  these  in- 
terests set  themselves  in  opposition  to  such  a  religious  union. 
In  the  early  history  of  Rome,  for  example,  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  worship  of  the  lares  and  penates,  and  the  civil 
and  political  development  was  a  noteworthy  phenomenon. 
Similar  results  customarily  follow  from  the  influence  of  belief 
in  some  particular  divinity  who  is  supposed  to  take  the  tribe, 
or  the  state,  under  his  special  protection.  The  interests  of  the 
worship  of  this  divinity  become,  in  the  thought  of  all,  essentially 
identified  with  those  of  all  the  people ;  and  defection  from  him 
is  held  to  be  a  crime  against  the  entire  community.  In  Judsr 
ism,  to  depart  from  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  take  part  in 
the  seiTice  of  other  gods,  was  treason  against  the  Common- 
wealth. 

One  of  the  less  foreboding  and  fateful  ways  of  injuring  the 
public  good,   among   the  different  peoples  generally,  is  the 
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foilnre  to  take  part  in  the  commoa  religious  festiTal.  For  it 
is  at  tliia  time  that  tlie  commoD  worship — honorific,  oommen- 
aural,  aacrificial,  and  propitiatory — is  especially  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  and  both  the  god  and  the  people  rightfully  require 
that  each  member  of  the  community,  who  is  permitted  and 
with  whom  it  is  possible,  shall  be  present  to  perform  his  share 
of  the  duty,  and  to  receive  his  share  of  the  blessing.  It  is 
said  *  that  of  the  eleven  national  holidays,  or  "  Great  Festival 
Days,"  celebrated  annually  in  Japan,  all  but  two — the  "  Ban- 
quet of  the  New  Tear,"  and  the  Emperor's  Birthday — relate 
to  ancestoi^worship.  "  In  all  Semitic  life,  religious  and  social, 
the  hag,  or  religious  festival,  has  always  played  an  important 
part."'  Among  the  Hebrews  there  were  three  such  festivals: 
The  Passover,  near  the  vernal  equinox ;  The  Feast  of  Weeks, 
at  the  end  of  Harvest ;  and  The  Feast  of  Ingathering,  or 
Tabernacles,  at  the  time  of  the  grape  harvest  in  the  seventh 
month.  Among  the  Greeks,  woiship  was  preeminently  of  a 
social  origin  and  character.  The  sacrifices  were  community 
feasts ;  the  games  were  in  honor  of,  and  entertaining  to,  the 
gods  as  well  as  to  the  surrounding  thousands  of  spectatots. 

To  be  sure,  the  opportunity  of  the  religious  festival  is  most 
favorable  for  securing  other  interests  than  the  religious  as 
well ;  and  this  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  not  wholly  in- 
compatible,— perhaps  not  even  inconsistent  with  the  social 
religious  interests.  Exchange  of  views  and  of  commodities  is 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  of  the  religious  festival  (just  as 
the  Bengali  proverb  equivalent  to  the  English  "  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,"  runs  "  going  to  see  the  religious  proces- 
sion and  selling  one's  cabbages"!).  Nor  is  the  stimulus  of 
avarice  the  only  temptation  which  accompanies  these  more  ex- 
citing forms  of  expressing  the  social  religious  impulse.  Sexual 
excitement  and  gratification  have  been  pretty  regularly  and 
universally  the  accompaniments    of  the  religious   festival  of 

>  So  N.  HoEumi,  Ancestor- worship  and  Japanese  Law,  p.  17. 
1  See  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  p.  lOS. 
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whatever  character.  In  not  a  few  mstances  the  eaorifioe  ol 
virtue  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  almost  integral  portion  of  the 
worship  itself.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  oommon  worship 
should  take  the  degraded  form  of  phallioism  in  order  to  result 
in  the  degradation  of  the  average  ethical  purity  of  the  wo^ 
shippers.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  social  relig^oua  excite- 
ment should  fall  upon  personalities  of  a  bw  grade  or  weak 
character  of  ethical  discipline.  All  of  which  is  as  true  to<lay 
as  it  ever  was  ;  it  is  as  essentially  psychological  in  the  case  of 
the  purest  religions  as  in  the  case  of  the  less  pure.  While  the 
early  forms  of  cammetuural  worship  helped  to  relieve  the  WQ^ 
shipper  from  that  painful  and  terrifying  view  of  his  gods  which 
forbids  any  friendly  communication  with  them  and  with  other 
men  in  their  worship,  social  excitement  has  always  proved 
the  more  apt  to  have  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  the  religious  community.  This  influence  was  felt  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  soon  as  the  common  meal  in  recognition 
of  the  truths  of  their  religion  began  to  have  its  solemn  sig- 
nificance overlaid  with  the  social  manifestation.  Such  is  the 
unchanging  nature  of  man  that  '^  sociability,'*  when  going  to 
extremes  of  excited  manifestation,  works  against  the  puritjr 
and  power  of  the  religious  motives  and  religious  conceptions. 
Every  form  of  the  religious  community,  however  originated 
or  founded,  takes  its  place  in  history  under  substantially  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  determine  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  all  the  other  forms  of  social  organization.  It 
must  become  a  subject  of  development.  This  provides  that  it 
shall  have  a  certain  solidarity  or  tenacity  for  its  own  peculiar 
form  of  association ;  that  it  shall  exercise  some  kind  of  efficient 
control  over  its  members ;  and  yet,  that  it  shall  be  adaptable 
and  capable  of  variations  in  the  effort  to  adjust  itself  to 
changes  in  its  own  environment.  All  these  conditions  of  a 
characteristic  social  development  apply  in  a  special  way  to 
those  religions  which  make  a  claim  to  the  character  of  "  uni- 
versality.'*    Such  religions  must  have  a  large  degree  of  Aa*- 
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manity  about  them,  in  order  to  furnish  the  vital  energy  neces- 
sary to  organize  into  one  body  a  great  variety  of  heterogeneous 
or  even  conflicting  elements ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  of 
the  variations  due  to  the  specific  elements  incorporated,  and  to 
the  changes  in  the  external  conditions  of  growth.  A  sort  of 
**  elastic  unity  *'  must  belong  to  those  religious  beliefs,  senti* 
ments,  and  cult,  which  are  to  effect  the  establishment  of  a 
Church  Universal.  From  this  general  condition  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  widespreading  development  of  any  particular  form 
of  the  religious  community  the  paradoxical  statement  may  be 
derived  that  a  great  Church  must  be  a  unity  of  many  sects. 
For  the  development  of  sects  is  as  necessary  a  condition  of  the 
large  and  permanent  growth  of  the  religious  community  as  is 
the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  bond  which,  after  all,  holds 
the  divided  parts  together  after  the  pattern  of  some  essential 
unity. 

These  conditions  of  the  development  of  social  religious  life  may 
be  illustrated,  although  only  in  a  very  partial  manner,  by  compar- 
ing two  cases  of  arrested  developments, — one  taken  from  ancient 
forms  of  religious  community  life  that  have  now,  long  since, 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  other  from  existing  forms  that  are,  in* 
deed,  of  ancient  origin,  but  that  have  now,  for  some  time,  ceased 
to  grow.  In  the  Babylonian  religion,  after  it  reached  the  stage 
when  the  consciousness  of  sin  began  to  appear  more  clearly  and 
strongly,  and  the  desire  for  reconciliation  with  Deity  began  to 
be  expressed  in  penitential  hymns,  thrae  persons  were  bIwbjs 
concerned  in  every  social  religious  transaction.  These  three 
were,  the  god,  the  penitent,  and  the  priest.  This  threefold 
association  constituted  the  early  religious  community  of  Baby- 
lonia in  its  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  form.*  The  priest  inter- 
ceded between  the  god  and  the  worshipper.  But  in  Babylonia, 
as  elsewhere  at  the  same  stage  of  religious  development,  the 
oflSce  of  priest  was  largely  that  of  exorcist  and  soothsayer. 
He  was  called  ihangHiy  or  *'  the  one  over  the  sacrifices  ** ;  and 
1  See  Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  A«qnria,  p.  316. 
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the  sacrifices  themselves  were  largely  connected  with  the  pnu>- 
tices  of  soothsaying,  necromancy,  the  exorcising  of  demoDs, 
etc.  Now  while  some  of  the  priests  and  monarchs  of  Babylo- 
nia (notably  Nebuchadnezzar,  see  p.  287)  arrived  at  exalted 
notions  of  Deity,  and  of  his  relations  to  men,  neither  the  priests 
nor  the  monarchs  seem  to  have  been  considered  heads  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  religious  society,  of  the  whole  people  as  the 
people  of  one  faith  in  One  God,  after  the  pattern  of  the  kings 
and  priests  of  Israel.  This  germ  of  a  church,  in  the  ancient 
time,  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  had  never,  therefore,  any 
of  the  necessary  characteristics  of  a  permanent  religious  social 
development. 

The  growth  of  the  religious  community  represented  by  Hin- 
duism in  India  is  of  a  quite  different  order  from  tliis.  Almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  religious  belief,  even  of  that  highly 
reflective  character  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
schools  of  philosophy,  has  existed  and  still  exists,  with  the 
Hindu  Church.^  Atheism  and  Monotheism,  Materialism  and 
Spiritualism,  Dualism  and  Monism,  Polytheism,  Agnosticism, 
Theosophy,  are  all  beliefs  which  are  not  only  tolerable  but  ac- 
tual, and  freely  held  within  this  religious  communion.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  remain  within  its  borders  and  yet  advocate 
the  specific  views,  and  hold  the  specific  beliefs,  of  religions  so 
antagonistic  to  Hinduism  as  are  Muhammadanism,  Judaism, 
and  Christianity.  Sects  are  innumerable  ;  and  new  ones  are 
constantly  arising.  Of  strict  organization  there  is  little  or 
none ;  and  as  great  a  variety  of  moral  precepts  and  practices, 
and  of  cult,  as  of  beliefs,  is  a  characteristic  of  this  religion. 
The  Hindu  religious  community  has  been  changing  and — in  a 
way,  we  may  say — developing,  through  several  decades  of  cen- 
turies. But  the  one  bond  which  holds  the  otherwise  hetero- 
geneous mixture  together  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  caste ; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  formation  of  systems  of 
caste  in  other  countries  than  India,  a  unity  which  is  so  loose 

^Compare  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hindoiam,  p.  viii/. 
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and  inorgaaic  aa  lespeota  belief  and  cult,  and  so  rigid  in  the 
enforcement  of  its  cliaraoteriatio  aooial  organization,  furnishes 
a  striking  example  of  another  species  of  arrested  development. 
A  Church,  resembling  in  its  structure  the  religious  community 
of  Hinduism,  can  make  no  progress  in  modem  times  toward  s 
larger  approach  to  univeraalitj. 

Quite  different  in  spirit  and  character  is  the  religious  com- 
munity which  Gautama  founded.  The  foundations  of  this 
community  were  laid  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ;  it  was  composed  of  those  followers  of 
the  founder  who  "gave  up  the  world  "  in  order  to  cany  out 
his  ideas  of  the  right "  Way."  Like  innumerable  other  similar 
orders  the  memheis  of  this  religious  association  lived  on  alms, 
adopted  a  distinctive  style  of  clothing,  and  sought  to  make 
converts.  The  first  and  strongest  peychol(^ical  bond  for  such 
unity  as  they  attuned,  was  the  common  religious  craving  for 
peace.*  In  the  Khandhakas  the  convert  who  would  be  received 
into  the  order,  when  asked  what  his  heart  longs  for,  answen : 

"  Thmt  state  of  P«aoe  I  ww,  whenln  the  roots 
or  new  oxiatencai  an  all  destroyad 


Ths  stats  from  lust  of  fatare  life  set  free." 

There  are  probably  few  souls  in  the  Western  world  of  t<Klay 
whose  motive  for  entering  the  religious  social  life  is  the  long- 
ing for  peace,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  extinction  of  all  desire 
and  so  of  all  existence  fed  by  this  desire.  But  to  the  multitudes 
of  India  in  Buddha's  time,  as  to  the  multitudes  of  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  promise  of  peace  made  a  most  powerful 
appeal.  These  multitudes  were,  indeed,  "weary  and  heavy- 
laden  ; "  and  they  were  not  looking  to  either  chemistry,  or 
physics,  or  sociology,  or  trade-unionism,  or  new  and  more  lux- 
urious ways  of  gratifying  lust,  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire. 
I  So  Rhys  Davids,  Indian  Buddhiam  [Hibbert  Lecturas,  1881],  p.   166/. 
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And,  as  Rhys  Dayids  has  expressed  the  thought:^  ^  Frederick 
William  Robertson's  words  will  help  us  to  understand  this 
position,  when  he  says,  without  a  thought  of  Buddhism:  *The 
deepest  want  of  man  is  not  a  desire  for  happiness,  bat  a  craying 
for  peace.  The  real  strength  and  majesty  of  the  aoul  of  man 
is  calmness,  the  manifestation  of  strength,  the  peace  of  God 
ruling,  the  word  of  Christ  sajring  to  the  inward  Spirit^  Peace 
and  there  is  a  great  calm.* " 

The  character  of  the  early  development  which  was  aDde^ 
gone  by  this  body  of  wandering  and  ascetic  beggars  is  minutely 
described  in  numerous  extant  writings.  For,  unlike  Jesus,  the 
Buddha  himself  instituted  an  Order,  or  Church,  during  his  own 
lifetime,  and  supplied  it  with  numerous  regulations  which 
were  to  preyail  after  his  death.'^  In  the  ^^  Book  of  the  Great 
Decease,"  the  seven  conditions  of  the  welfare  of  this  Society, 
as  they  appeared  to  the  Great  Teacher  himself,  are  recited: 
they  are,  briefly  expressed,  the  following :  (1)  Meeting  in  fall 
and  frequent  assemblies  ;  (2)  concord  in  framing  and  execut- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Order ;  (8)  fidelity,  both  negative  and 
positive,  to  its  established  rules ;  (4)  honor,  esteem,  reverence, 
and  support,  for  its  elders ;  (5)  abstinence  from  ambition  and 
the  spirit  of  rivalry ;  (6)  delight  in  the  life  of  solitude ;  (7) 
such  self-training  that  good  and  holy  men  will  resort  to  them 
and  be  eager  to  enjoy  their  membership.  In  the  Maha-Vagga 
(ii,  1)  (or  "Great  Division,"  a  Pali  work)  "The  Blessed  One" 
is  made  to  prescribe  that  at  the  assemblies  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the  half-month,  the  priest  shall  recite 
the  Doctrine,  and  make  a  confession  of  all  those  precepts  that 
have  been  laid  down  by  him.  And  this  was  to  be  for  them  a 
"fast-day  duty."  If  any  one  had  sinned  he  was  to  reveal  the 
fact.     Silence  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  innocence.     But  a 

1  Ibid.,  p.  161/. 

3  On  the  character  and  rules  of  this  order,  see  chapter  V  of  Buddhism 
in  Translations;  and  the  Lecture  on  Gautama's  Order  in  Rhys  Davids,  Ihid., 
pp.  153-187. 
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ooDBcioos  falsehood  was  a  deadly  sin.  "  Tlierefore,  if  a  priest 
remember  haTing  committed  a  sin,  and  desire  again  to  be  pore, 
let  him  reTeal  the  sin  he  committed,  and  when  it  has  been 
revealed,  it  shall  be  well  for  him."  la  another  writing 
(Samyutta-Nikaya)  it  is  taught  that  the  "  mendicant  ideal,"  or 
"  priest  who  ia  worthy  to  go  a-begging,"  most  be  instracted  in 
doctrine  and  free  from  all  envy  and  avarice, — never  "  weary- 
ing his  welcome  "  nor  "  impudent  to  his  benefaotors."  The 
Culla-V^^  (or  "  Little  Division  ")  tells  ia  the  most  dramatlo 
fashion,  bow  it  was  only  after  tlie  most  importunate  and  re- 
peated requests  of  Gautama,  that  women  were  allowed  to  become 
priestesses,  or  to  "  retire  from  household  life  to  the  houseless 
(me ; "  and  this  was  finally  permitted  only  under  the  strictest 
discipline, — the  "  Master  "  comparing  tbe  restrictions  to  build- 
ing a  dyke  for  a  "large  pond." 

Buddha's  "  Apocalypse " '  describes  his  expectation  that 
schisms,  defections,  and  a  "gradual  declension  of  the  holy  re- 
li^oo,"  ending  in  a  disappearance  of  the  method  (Buddha's 
**  Way  of  Salvation  "),  would  follow  npon  his  death.  "  My 
disciples  being  nnable  to  realize  the  trances,  the  insights,  the 
Paths,  and  the  Fruits,  will  keep  only  the  four  purities  of  con- 
duct. Then,  as  time  goes  on,  they  will  keep  only  the  con>- 
mandments  forlndding  the  four  deadly  sins.  .  .  .  But  when  the 
last  priest  shall  break  tbe  precepts,  or  shall  die,  the  method  will 
have  disappeared."  As  long,  however,  as  there  were  a  thou- 
sand priests,  to  keep  even  the  commandments  forbidding  the 
four  deadly  sins,  *'  tbe  method  "  would  not  have  wholly  disap- 
peared. To  the  question  as  to  who  should  "  see  "  the  Supreme 
Buddha  after  the  long-deferred  destruction  of  the  £appa  (or 
World-Cycle),  when  "  learning,"  "  symbols,"  and  "  relics," 
shall  all  have  been  destroyed,  the  "  Great  Teacher  "  repUes  in 
the  following  way :  "  All  beings  who  give  gifts,  keep  the  pre- 
cepts, keep  &st  days,  fulfil  their  religious  duties,  found  shrines, 
1  As  found  in  the  Anigato-Vamaa  ("History  of  Future  Eveata"),  a  brief 
aecoont  of  which  b  given  in  Buddhinn  in  Tnuulatinu,  p.  481/. 
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plant  sacred  fig-trees,  parks  and  groves,  make  bridges,  clear  the 
highways,  take  their  stand  in  the  precepts,  and  dig  wells,  shall 
see  him.  Those  who,  in  their  longing  for  a  Blessed  One,  shsU 
make  a  gift  even  if  only  of  a  handful  of  flowers,  or  of  a  single 
lamp,  or  of  a  mouthful  of  food,  shall  see  him,*'  etc. 

The  Buddhistic  Church  has  undergone  in  history  a  coune 
of  development  in  dependence  upon  the  intellectual,  paliticsl, 
and  social  environment  of  the  different  peoples  among  which 
it  has  been  planted.  In  this  course  it  has  shown, — as  was,  in- 
deed, inevitable — ^both  its  original  and  inherent  weaknesses 
and  also  its  characteristic  elements  of  continuance  and  power 
to  minister  to  social  religious  needs.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
freely  absorbed  and  held,  without  the  moral  vigor  necessary  to 
purify  itself,  the  degraded  religious  beliefs  and  ethical  life  of 
the  multitudes  of  its  converts.  In  Ceylon,  and  China,  and 
elsewhere,  to-day,  it  is  only  a  thin  varnish  over  devil-worship 
and  the  lower  forms  of  nature-worship ;  in  those  places  it 
scarcely  possesses  any  power  at  all  to  illumine  and  purify  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  In  Thibet,  it  has  incorporated 
certain  corruptions  of  Christian  cult  which  add  to  the  bizarre 
and  almost  grotesque  character  of  its  worship.  In  Japan,  es- 
pecially, it  has  developed  a  great  multitude  of  warring  sects, 
whose  hair-splitting  and  unintelligible  distinctions  and  discus- 
sions have  been  of  slight  benefit  of  any  sort  to  the  increase  of 
rational  faith  in  religious  truth ;  while  they  have  been  posi- 
tively harmful  as  respects  the  neglect  of  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  i-eligious  instruction.  This  religious  community  has 
been  afflicted,  and  has  afflicted  others,  with  robber  monks  and 
murderous  rulers  of  men,  in  the  name  of  its  holy  faith.  In  all 
these  respects,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  through- 
out all  the  centuries  of  its  history  and  in  large  portions  of 
Christendom,  the  Church  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  has  ex- 
hibited in  a  scarcely  less  marked  and  offensive  way,  every  ooe 
of  these  same  weaknesses  and  defects.  And  of  both  of  these 
great  religious  communions  it  must  be  admitted,  as,  indeed,  it 
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must  be  admitted  of  every  form  of  human  social  oif^ization, 
that  it  is  the  character  of  the  individuals  associated,  aud  of 
their  social  euvironment,  quite  as  much  as  the  character  of  the 
social  bonds  which  unite  them,  that  determines  the  character 
and  the  destiny  of  the  association  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Buddhistic  Church  has  always  bad 
the  thousand  sincere  and  holy  followers  of  its  Founder,  which 
he  regarded  as  necessary  to  conserve  the  essentials  of  its  doc- 
bine,  discipline,  and  life.  And  everywhere  that  this  religious 
social  organization  has  planted  itself,  it  has  conferred  upon  the 
people  at  large  certain  distinct  and  valuable  benefits  of  an  ethi- 
cal  and  religious  character.  It  has  comforted  in  their  sad  and 
wearying  life-journey  millions  of  human  souls  ;  it  has  brought 
them  peace  aad  the  increased  spirit  of  pity,  kindness,  and 
good-will  toward  others.  Even  its  vagaries  and  excessive 
tendencies  to  show  a  practical  regard  for  every  form  of  sen- 
tient life  are  worthy  of  respect,  especially  among  tliose  Chris- 
tian  nations  where  kilUng  is  a  sport,  and  war  is  made  the 
ruthless  weapon  of  avarice  and  then  consecrated  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  1 

The  most  friendly  and  appreciative  criticism  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  which  Buddha  founded  cannot,  however, 
ful  to  observe  these  two  characteristics  which  chiefly  render  it 
quite  inferior  as  a  form  of  organized  social  life,  to  the  princi- 
pal developments  of  the  Cbristiun  Church.  First,  its  loose 
and  nerveless  syncretism,  its  lack  of  a  certain  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness,  prevents  it  from  having  the  moral  and  spiritual  v^r 
which  throws  out  the  effete  and  injurious  elements  of  supersti- 
tion and  moral  corruption  that  are  constantly  pressing  their  way 
iuto  any  large  and  growing  religious  community.  As  long  as 
the  race  makes  progress  in  its  ethical  views  and  in  its  public 
and  private  morals,  no  religion  which  aims  at  univeraality  by 
taking  in,  and  holding  together  all  kinds  of  beliefs  and  pruc- 
tices,  can  attain  a  true  and  lasting  success.  And,  second, 
Baddhism  is  lacking  in  the  vital  energy  which  triumphs  over 
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the  obstacles  that  the  conditions  of  existence  oppose  to  ths 
realization  of  the  supreme  ethico-religious  good,  when  ande^ 
stood  as  a  positive  f oUness  of  life.  The  reward  which  its  doc> 
trine  holds  out  to  the  faithful  is  escape  from  the  evil  of  conscioiiB 
existence  by  cessation  of  the  desire  in  which  such  existence  his 
its  spring.  Its  goal  of  salvation  is  negative ;  its  way  to  the 
goal  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  over-estimate  <rf 
the  value  of  conscious  life.  This  doctrine  of  salvation — as  we 
have  already  seen — follows,  of  necessity,  from  its  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  Being  of  the  World  in  its 
relations  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  But  it  is  increased  full- 
ness of  life  coming  as  the  result  of  struggle  and  triumph,— « 
conscious  and  spiritual  struggle  after,  and  a  triumpliant  seciu^ 
ing  of,  a  supreme  conscious  and  spiritual  good, — which  is  psy- 
chologically powerful  and  effective  as  a  motive  for  the  religioos 
social  unity  and  progress  of  mankind.  Men  unite  most  hearti- 
ly to  fight  for  a  common  cause;  to  contend. in  an  associated 
way  for  a  common  good.  Now  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  the  end  of  salvation, 
determines  the  effectiveness  of  the  religious  social  community 
for  its  contest  with,  and  the  triumph  over,  the  obstacles  that 
beset  the  way.  In  this  respect  the  Muslim  Church  has  shown 
itself  in  history  vastly  superior  to  the  Buddhistic,  while  quite 
inferior  in  other  important  respects. 

The  enei'gy  displayed  by  Islam  in  the  social  unifying  of  t 
great  variety  of  elements,  and  in  the  characteristic  growth  of 
the  Muslim  religious  community,  is  among  the  most  lemark- 
able  and  noteworthy  phenomena  of  mnn's  rel  gious  history.  It 
follows  from  the  essential  character  of  the  religion  of  Muham- 
mad that  it  shall  be  a  political  and  social  power.  ^^  In  Muslim 
countries,"  says  one  writer,'  '*  Church  and  State  are  one  indis- 
solubly,  and  until  the  very  essence  of  Islam  psisses  away,  that 
unity  cannot  be  relaxed."     This  sort  of  social  bond,  and  of  a 

1  Macdonaldy  Development  of  Muslim  Theology,  Jurisprudence  and  Cod- 
stitutional  Theory,  p.  4. 
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religions  community  united  hy  the  bond,  was  the  work  of 
Muhammad  himself.  During  his  life  be  had  ruled  over  a  snuUl 
but  compacted  and  aggiessive  community,  not  only  as  their 
teacher  in  the  true  faith,  revealed  through  him  directly  and  iu- 
diBputably  from  God,  but  also  ob  their  jurist,  the  founder  of 
their  constitution,  and  their  leader  in  battle.  He  had  been  for 
this  beginning  of  a  Church  not  only  the  prophet  of  God  in  his 
own  right  but  "  the  absolute  monarch."  The  wild,  fierce,  and 
fanatical  Arabs  out  of  which  the  early  religious  communis  ot 
Islam  was  composed,  differed  almost  as  much  as  human  beings 
can  differ  from  those  poor  in  spirit  and  poor  in  this  world*! 
goods,  whom  Christ  and  Buddha  invited  and  secured  to  be  their 
foUowera.  It  followed,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  that 
when,  upon  the  death  of  The  Prophet  in  a.  d.  63^  the  leader 
to  succeed  him  in  these  offices  must  be  chosen,  family  and 
tribal  jealousies  and  feuds  at  once  arose ;  and  divisions  into 
fiercely  warring  jsecta  almost  immediately  began.  These  chais 
acteristics  of  the  religious  political  community  which  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  founded  have  marked  its  career  from  the 
beginning  until  now. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  enor- 
mous ^greasive  energy-,  the  compelling  force,  which  the  Muslim 
Church  has  displayed  through  so  many  centuries.  In  addition 
to  those  causes  which  lie  in  the  combination  of  religious  and 
political  motives,  as  appealed  to  with  almost  resistless  power 
by  Islam,  the  character  of  those  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
must  be  taken  into  account  which,  in  their  political  and  social 
environment,  have  been  overcome  and  absorbed  by  its  peculiar 
forms  of  faith  and  life.  The  earlier  religions  which,  to  all 
superficial  appearances,  gave  way  before  the  religion  of  Muham- 
mad, were  for  the  most  part  of  two  kinds.  They  were  either 
essentially  pagan  beliefs,  or  lifeless  and  relatively  unetliicnl  forms 
of  Christianity.  As  to  the  earlier  pagan  beliefs,  they  really 
remain  until  the  present  time  amongst  the  multitudi-a  of  the 
"  faithful "  in  Muslim  countries.    As  in  those  countries  where 
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Buddhism  has  become  dominant,  natore-worahip  and  devil- 
worehip  still  have  control  of  the  thoughts  and  practices  of  the 
people,  so  it  is  in  the  countries  where  Islam  has  become  dom- 
inant. And,  in  general,  where  Muhammadanism  succeeded  in 
supplanting  Christianity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  change, 
if  it  did  not  effect  a  genuine  improvement,  was  at  least  no  leal 
degradation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  religion  which  laid  so 
Strong  a  grasp  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  jurisprudenoe 
and  government,  which  held  courts,  passed  and  executed  laws, 
rewarded  and  punished  with  material  good  and  evil,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  with  an  authority  that  admitted  of  no  ques- 
tion, was  well  suited  to  the  notions,  customs,  and  conditions 
both  political  and  social,  of  the  peoples  among  which  the  fiuth 
of  Islam  spread. 

Over  and  through  all — ^both  the  successes  and  the  failures, 
the  great  excellences  and  the  yet  greater  deficiencies  and  even 
crimes  of  the  Muslim  Church — must  be  recognized  the  positive 
power  to  unite  men  socially  which  belongs,  in  an  essential  and 
inseparable  manner,  to  Islam^s  conception  of  the  Divine  Being. 
This  power  manifests  itself  unmistakably  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Prophet,  and  in  the  creeds  to  which  his  faithful  followers  most 
subscribe  in  order  to  follow  the  way  of  salvation  which  this 
faith  opens  before  them.  In  one  of  these  traditions,  for  exam- 
ple, the  reply  is  made  to  the  question,  ^'  O,  Apostle  of  God,  what 
is  Islam  ?  "  *'  That  thou  shouldest  bear  witness  that  there  is  no 
god  save  God  and  that  I  am  the  Apostle  of  God ;  that  thon 
shouldest  perform  the  prayers  and  bring  the  poor-rate  and  fast 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan  and  pilgrimage  to  the  House  if  the 
way  is  possible  for  thee."  *  In  the  creed  by  Al-Ash'  Ari,  after 
summing  up  the  doctrine  thus,  ^'  that  we  believe  in  God,  His 
Angels,  His  Books,  His  Apostles,  in  all  that  has  come  from 
God,  and  what  trustworthy  men  have  reported  from  the  Apos- 
tles of  God,"  it  is  added:  "  We  believe  that  God  will  not  leave 

1  See  Macdonald,  Ibid.,  Appendix  I,  for  this  and  the  following  quotatioDS 
from  the  Muslim  creeds. 
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in  Hell  any  of  thosfl  wbo  confess  thii  TTnity  and  hold  &8t  to  the 
Faith,  and  that  there  is  no  Hell  for  him  whom  the  Prophet  has 
by  his  virtues  appointed  to  Paradise."  In  the  Creed  hj  Al- 
Ghazzali, — intended  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  children,— 
to  the  First  Word  of  witnessing,  which  concerns  the  Being  and 
Attribates  of  God,  the  "  Second  Word  "  is  added  which  affirms 
"  that  the  apostolate  belongs  to  the  apostle,  and  that  God  sent 
the  unlettered  Quraysbite  prophet,  Muhammad,  with  his  apos- 
tolate to  the  totality  of  Arabs  and  foreigners  and  Jinn  and  men." 
This  creed  ends  with  the  declaration :  "  He  who  confesses  all 
this,  relying  upon  it,  is  of  the  People  of  the  Tmth,  and  the 
Company  of  the  Snnna,  etc." 

The  entire  history  of  the  spread  of  the  Muslim  Church  il- 
lustrates in  a  marked  way  the  effectiveness  of  the  social  bond 
which  is  provided  by  a  community  of  religions  faith  and  a 
common  cult  especially  when  enforced  by  threats  of  punishment 
and  promises  of  reward.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  all  other 
cases  where  a  close  alliance  is  secured  hy  the  very  influence  of 
the  conception  of  the  Object  of  religious  faith  upon  the  politi- 
cal and  social  organization  as  such,  certain  elements  of  weak- 
ness as  well  as  of  strength  are  necessarily  introduced  into  the 
religious  community  itself.  The  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
various  social  factors  which  take  place  both  upon  and  within 
the  religious  community,  rather  than  chiefly  the  purity  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  moral  and  social  inflaences  logically  derived  from 
the  religious  beliefs  and  sentiments,  determine  the  fate  of  such  a 
Church.  Islam  from  its  very  nature,  is  destined  always  to  stand 
or  to  fall,  in  dependence  upon  its  political  connections.  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Muhammadan  Church  there  have  al- 
ways been,  both  among  its  political  leaders  and  rulers  and  also 
among  its  theologians  and  ascetics,  whose  thoughts  and  lives 
have  reached  a  high  moral  and  religious  standard.  But  as  a 
toeial  institution  Islam  is,  of  an  inner  necessity,  what  it  always 
has  been  as  an  historical  development, — namely,  not  like  the 
Buddhistic  or  the  Christian  Church,  an  order  whose  religion 
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anites  the  members  in  bonds  of  good-will  toward  one  another 
and  toward  all  mankind,  but  a  fighting  body  of  fanatical  der- 
otees,  into  whose  hands  has  been  put  by  their  Founder  the 
**  sword  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  "  to  punish  unbelievers,  and 
the  kejrs  of  Paradise  for  the  reward  of  all  who  will  submit  and 
belieye.  This  kind  of  a  Church  has,  indeed,  often  enough  been 
oonstituted  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  even — though  less 
frequently — ^in  the  name  of  Buddhism ;  but  the  social  influences 
of  neither  Buddhism  nor  Christianity  are  legitimately  chaigeaUe 
with  the  conception  of  such  a  community. 

Even  a  superficial  survey  of  the  religious  belie&  of  Judaism 
serves  to  discover  how  essential  to  them,  and  to  their  continu- 
ance in  historical  development,  is  the  realization  of  the  social 
idea  in  some  institutional  way.  Israel  is  God's  people,  the 
community  which  he  has  chosen  and  which  is  joined  to  him, 
and  among  themselves,  on  the  foundations  of  a  covenant  or 
solemn  social  contract  As  long  as  the  civil  and  political  unity 
signified  by  **  Israel  '*  corresponded  fairly  well  with  the  actual 
worshippers  of  Israel's  God  in  the  place  and  manner  appointed 
by  his  Law,  the  conception  of  the  Church  held  by  Judaism 
did  not  need  to  be  changed.  But  in  the  later  days  of  its  history 
the  centrifugal  forces  needed  to  be  overcome  by  the  central 
forces  attached  to  a  somewhat  new  and  larger  conception  of 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  religfious  community.  It  was 
then  that,  according  to  Bousset,*  the  one  tendency  which  in  a 
measure  countercicted  the  disuniting  and  chaotic  conditions  of 
Judaism  during  the  Maccabean  era  was  the  '*  churchifying  of 
piety"  (^Verkirchllchung  der  Frommigkeit.)  Under  similar 
circumstances  this  strengthening  of  the  organized  expression 
of  the  social  religfious  life  is  characteristic  of  all  the  great  world- 
religions.  For  example,  among  the  Persians  ^  this  form  of  the 
social  consciousness  of  religion  first  appears  in  a  manner  quite 
analogous  to  that  assumed  by  Judaism.     The  significance  of 

1  Die  Religion  des  Judenturos  im  Neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter,  p.  54/. 
sSee  E.  Meyer,  Qeschichte  dee  Altertums,  III,  i,  167-171. 
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die  formation  takea  by  the  Jewish  Church  in  New-Testament 
times  is,  however,  pteeminently  great  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tions which  it  came  to  sustain  to  the  genesis  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  Christian  community,  the  ChrisUaa  Church. 
Three  features  are  especially  noted  in  this  connection  by  Bous- 
set.  These  are :  (1)  the  religion  begins  to  separate  itself  from 
the  national  life  of  the  people  and  the  idea  gains  currency  that 
the  Church  may  live,  although  the  nation  perishes ;  (2)  in 
spite  of  this  separation,  it  is  by  no  means  a  doctrine  of  pure 
religious  individualism  which  arises,  hut  new  forms  of  express 
ing  a  common  religious  experience  are  discovered  which  are 
not  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the  national  life ;  and 
(8)  religion  in  this  new  expression  begins  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  nation. 

The  spread  and  universal  triumph  of  that  Divine  Eiugdom 
which  Jesus  proclaimed  the  purpose  of  founding,  was  not,  by 
his  teachings  or  his  acts,  inseparably  bound  up  with  any  form 
of  ecclesiastical  or  political  association.  Nor  is  the  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  Christianity  has  formed  and  pro- 
claims it,  identified  throughout  with  that  of  the  Cliristian  Church ; 
it  is  not  even  synonymous  with  Christianity  conceived  of  as  the 
universal  religion.  In  the  view  of  Jesus  the  Divine  Kingdom 
stood  in  opposition  to  the  "  kingdom  of  this  world,"  as  coming, 
in  its  fullness,  in  the  future ;  and  yet  this  social  union  is  pre- 
sented in  his  preaching  as  already  present  with  men.  The 
conditions  of  entrance  into  it  are  a  complete  cliange  of  mind, 
self-surrender,  and  a  loving  trust  in  God's  grace.  "  The  stand- 
anl  for  members  of  this  kingdom  is  self-sacrificing  labor  for 
others,  not  any  technical  mode  of  worship  or  legal  preciseness." 
His  summons  into  this  kingdom  points  out  the  way  of  personal 
attachment  to  him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  It  is,  of  course,  n 
social  affair ;  and  the  very  titles  which  Jesus  claims  for  himself 
— such  as  "king,"  "lord,"  "son  of  man,"  etc., — are  significant 
of  relations  to  a  body  of  disciplen  united  in  a  common  faith  and 
ootnmon  life.     And  "  parables  like  those  of  the  draw-net  or 
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the  wheat  and  tares — both  of  which,  like  the  term  AncX^k^ 
(^  Churoh  ")  occur  only  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew — dimply 
a  society  existing  not  in  a  pure  ideal  state,  bat  under  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  of  earthly  conditions." ' 

Only  in  this  indefinite  and  ideal  way  can  Christ  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  did,  indeed,  choose 
apostles  and  commission  them  to  proclaim  the  glad-tidings,  or 
Gospel  of  his  kingdom.  He  drew  men  to  himself,  and  by  this 
personal  bond  he  bound  them  to  one  another,  in  a  manner  quite 
superior  to  that  of  the  founder  of  any  of  the  other  great  woiidr 
religions.  A  religious  community,  which  should  take  definite 
forms  of  religious  organization,  was  therefore  a  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  working  of  man's  social  nature,  under 
the  then  existing  conditions,  and  as  stirred  and  guided  by  re- 
ligious impulses  and  ideas  of  the  Christian  kind.  But  the 
earliest  believers,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  expectation 
of  a  speedy  return  of  Chi*ist  (the  parousia)^  and  being  doubtful 
about  their  own  relations  to  Judaism,  did  not  plan  any  definite 
and  permanent  form  of  organization ;  they  remained  together 
for  a  time  as  a  sect  of  Judaism.  Thus  the  earliest  idea  of  the 
Christian  social  organization  was  a  social  incident,  although  an 
incident  made  important  and  even  necessary  under  the  circam- 
stances.  **  It  was,"  says  Weizsacker,''  ^^  the  uprising  of  Judaism 
against  the  Christians  which  forced  them  to  take  up  an  inde- 
pendent position.  They  saw  themselves  for  the  first  time  pe^ 
secuted  in  the  name  of  the  Law,  and  the  light  then  dawned 
upon  them  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Law  was  no  longer  to 
them  what  it  was  to  the  rest."  Thus  in  their  earliest  conflicts 
with  Judaism  the  members  of  the  Christian  social  community 
— retaining,  as  they  did,  their  faith  in  the  Old-Testament  revela- 
tion— were  driven,  both  logically  and  as  a  practical  necessity, 
to  the  position  that  they  themselves  were  the  successors  of  the 

1  Quoted  from  the  Essay  on  The  Teaching  of  Chrat,  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wild; 
Contentio  Veritatis,  p.  130. 
•  Apostolic  Age,  I,  p.  73. 
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trae  oommimity  of  the  Lord,  tJifl  genaine  Israel,  the  hein  to 
the  diviDB  pronuses  to  the  faithful.' 

This  Bpiritual  community,  the  eBseatial  nature  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  whose  faith  was  a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love  and 
earnest  effort  for  the  highest  good  of  all  men,  was,  however, 
profoundly  modified  in  its  conceptions  of  its  own  genesis  and 
mission,  in  its  forms  of  organizstion,  and  in  its  practical  opera- 
tions, by  the  political  and  social  environment  in  which  it  was 
extended  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  making  of  mul- 
titudes of  oonverto.  When,  then,  Christianity  began  rapidly  to 
overstep  the  boundaries  of  Judaism  and  to  overrun  the  Gneco- 
Roraao  world,  an  enlarged  conception  of  its  own  social  mission, 
and  a  development  of  its  forms  of  social  organization,  were  the 
nataral  and  inevitable  results.  Outside  the  sphere  of  its  oon- 
vertfi  from  Judaism — a  sphere  which  was  of  constantly  dimin- 
ishing importance — the  peculiar  views  of  Judaism  respecting 
the  true  nature  of  the  religious  social  communis  were  rela- 
tively Qttinfluential ;  and,  oonseqnentiy,  its  forms  of  organizing 
tiie  social  religious  life  were  found  unsatisfactory. 

Between  this  later  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Christian  social  community  and  the  conceptions  and 
uaages  spontaneously  adopted  from  Judaism,  lies  that  social  de- 
velopment of  early  Christianity  which  is  chiefiy  owing  to  the 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles  of  the  Apostie  Paul.  The  fact 
that  this  ministry  was  among  the  Gentiles  made  necessary  a 
series  of  injunctions  and  provisions  which  were  designed  to 
define  the  relations  of  the  Christian  communities  to  the  social 
and  political  views  and  practices  of  the  time.  A  Christian 
form  of  worship,  a  Christian  discipline,  a  Christian  code  of 
ethics,  and  the  beginning  of  ecolesiastioallawa  all  seemed  nece»- 

>Tho  oldMt  predicate  which  mu  given  to  the  Chriotian  Church,  aod 
which  waa  always  aaBoeiated  with  it  m  defining  its  coaentjal  character, 
mm  "holinett."  The  New-Testament  writera,  the  eariieot  Apologiste,  and 
the  Church  FatbetB  of  the  aeeond  and  third  centuriee,  all  agree  is  its  um; 
(aee  the  note  m  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  II,  p.  75). 
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sary ;  and  because  they  8eeine4  neoessarj,  they  were  provided 
by  the  influence  of  the  man  who  had  chiefly  aaaiated  in  tbe 
planting  of  the  churches.  And  although  certain  later  exagge^ 
ated  growths  from  the  Pauline  teachings  ^  and  enactments  be- 
came serious  departures  from  the  specific  type  of  social  and 
practical  religion  which  Jesus  founded,  the  solution  which  this 
Apostle  recommended  and  secured  for  the  difficult  problems 
justly  excites  admiration  for  its  moderation  and  wisdom.  Not 
only,  says  Wemle,'  did  he  *'  personally  renounce  the  part  of 
lawgiver  in  favor  of  free  development  of  the  Churches,  but  he 
saved  Christianity  itself  from  the  fate  of  everlasting  immolnlitjr 
by  setting  up  a  code  of  laws.  .  .  .**  *^  Thanks  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Christianity  is  bound  to  no  other  law  than  that  of  the 
Christian  conscience."  Thus  Christianity  has  escaped  becom- 
ing stereotyped  as  Muhammadanism  has  been. 

The  entire  development  of  the  Christian  social  communitjr 
has  been  influenced  in  important  ways  by  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  this  development  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishops  who  became  spiritual  rulers  over  con- 
siderable districts,  with  several  churches  in  each,  was  the  most 
distinctive  factor.  This  arrangement  directly  contributed  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  control  the  political,  commercial, 
and  other  institutions  of  its  social  environment — government, 
education,  art,  and  even  the  industries — in  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  as  these  interests  were  conceived  of  by  its  own 

^  For  example,  in  his  disesteein  of  other  religions,  and  of  the  ripe  and 
helpful  fruits  of  Greek  philosophy;  in  his  departure  from  the  confidcaioe 
and  courage  of  Jesus  as  respects  the  will  of  the  individual;  in  his  quaii 
Rabbinical  attitude  toward  many  practices  and  especially  his  Rabbinical 
and  ascetic  estimate  of  celibacy;  in  his  narrowing  of  the  doctrine  of  brotheriy 
love  (''The  love  of  one's  brother  no  longer  means  the  love  for  every  human 
being,  who  is  my  brother,  but  love  for  the  Christian  alone 'Oi  hi  certam 
accommodations  to  Greek  superstitions  (e.  g.y  baptism  for  the  dead);  and 
in  the  estimate  of  the  value,  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  of  a  formal 
connection  with  the  religious  community.  On  all  these  points,  see  Wernle^ 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  vol.  I,  chap.  xiii. 

2  Ibid.,  I  p.  195. 
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leaders  and  officers.  Such  an  effort  may  naturally  take  either 
one  of  two  main  directions.  It  may  either  make  an  allianoe 
with  the  existing  political  organizations ;  or  it  may  gain  control 
over  these  organizations  themselves.  In  the  one  case,  the 
Church  rules  through  the  State  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  Church 
rules  the  State,  or  the  two  become  (as  in  the  Muslim  develop- 
ment from  the  first)  identified.  In  the  gradual  realization  of 
this  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  hierarchical  institution,  an 
imperial  power,  as  it  were,  the  higher  conception  of  the  Church 
as  an  ethically  holy  and  heavenly  Ideal,  became,  of  necessity, 
relatively  depressed  and  ineffective.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
wholly  lost  out  of  sight  Its  modem  revival,  although  most 
intelligent,  consonant  with  its  fundamental  ideas,  and  practi- 
cally effective,  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confined  to  the  future  of  this  religion  alone.  There  are  signs 
in  the  other  great  world-religpons  that  a  social  unity  of  a 
spiritual  order,  as  due  to  a  common  faith  and  the  obligation  to 
a  common  form  of  the  moral  life,  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  ideal 
after  which  all  claimants  to  the  characteristics  of  universality 
are  compelled  to  strive. 

The  yet  later  development  of  the  Christian  Church  was  de* 
termined  by  two  most  important  stages  ;  these  were :  (1)  The 
separation  and  relatively  independent  growth  of  the  Eastern 
or  Greek,  and  the  Western  or  Roman  Church ;  and  (2)  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Protestantism,  which  was  chiefly  a  schism 
in  the  Western  Church.  But  the  development  of  the  religious 
(immunities  founded  in  Palestine,  Syria,  the  interior  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt,  has  been  from  the 
first  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
different  political  and  social  cliaracter  of  the  populations  in- 
volved. The  most  recent  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  thus  far  been  characterized  by  the  mod- 
em tendency  to  a  certain  unity  of  life  and  activity  (in  spite  of 
the  divisive  influences  of  racial  jealousies  and  commercial 
rivalries) ;  and  by  the  revival  in  modem  form  of  the  Apostolic 
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function  of  the  religious  community, — namely,  the  misaionaiy 
enterprise  of  the  Church,  both  home  and  foreign  soK^alled. 

Thus  has  the  Christian  community  in  its  development  been 
subject  to  the  same  strife  and  untoward  forces  which,  maldng 
allowance  for  the  differences  in  the  social  and  political  environ- 
ments, have  operated  upon  the  other  great  world-religions. 
Since  the  nations  among  which  Christianity  has  been,  for  the 
last  decade  or  more  of  centuries,  the  prevalent  religion,  are 
the  more  progressive  nations,  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  necessarily  been  largely  dependent  upon,  and 
has  always  been  intimately  connected  with,  the  physical,  social, 
and  political  evolution  of  these  same  nations. 

What  precise  form  will  be  given  in  the  nearer  future  to  the 
expression  of  this  religious  unity,  and  especially  what  its  final 
expression  will  be,  it  is  impossible  confidently  to  predict.  But 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Christian  faith  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
so  free  from  dependence  upon  institutional  forms,  whether 
political,  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical,  or  otherwise  social, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  powerful  as  a  universal  fratemitjr 
bond  and  so  productive  of  organizations  that  are  adaptable  to 
every  form  of  social  environment,  as  to  give  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  whole,  important  advantages  over  all  competi- 
tors in  the  contest  for  universality.  Undoubtedly,  the  *^  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest "  furnishes  a  law  applicable  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  religious  community.  But  beyond  and  above  the 
testing  given  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  by  the  political  and 
social  environment  appears  the  ^^  standard  of  religious  values.'* 
If  religious  humanity  is  destined  to  advance,  in  the  future  as 
a  whole,  somewhat  as  parts  of  the  race  have  advanced  in  the 
past,  toward  the  Ideal  set  up  by  this  standard,  then  the  spread  of 
the  greater  world-religions  in  the  future  will  more  and  more 
be  determined  by  their  conformity  to  this  standard.  The 
standard  of  religious  values  itself  (see  Chap.  Ill)  is  predomi- 
natingly a  social  standard ;  the  ideal  which  it,  at  the  same 
time,  proposes,  commands,  and  applies,  is  a  social  ideaL    The 
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growth  of  the  religious  oommunity  will,  therefore,  be  deter- 
mined, to  an  even  increasing  extent,  by  its  power  to  conform 
iteelf,  and  to  transform  society  according  to  thia  social  ideal. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  Christian  Church,  or  any  other 
religious  community,  can  ever  approsiniately  realize  the  ideal 
of  an  accomplished  universal  acceptance  and  sway  over  the 
religious  conceptions,  sentiments,  and  cult  of  mankind.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Christian  Church  (or  any 
other  religious  community)  can  realize  its  claim  to  be  the 
reli^on  for  mankind  only  by  actually  showing  its  power  to 
unite  all  men  in  a  holy  and  blessed  social  communion. 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  institutional  religion  csui  become,  or  is  destined  to 
become,  universal.  But  none  of  these  theories  is  at  all  satis* 
factory ;  much  less  is  any  one  of  them  a  certain  and  safe  guide, 
when  it  assumes  the  role  of  prophecy.  Even  the  conception 
of  any  sort  of  unity  for  the  social  organization  of  religion  in 
the  future  is  combatted  by  some  writers.  M.  Guyau,  for  ex- 
ample, proposes,  as  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  iirtli- 
^Mmof  the  future,"  what  he  calls'  a  state  of  religious  '^anomy." 
This  is  the  condition  in  which  every  individual  has  his  own 
belief  and  cult ;  or,  the  rather,  each  individual  is  character- 
ized by  such  an  absence  of  positive  belief  or  preferred  form  of 
worship  that  union  with  any  other  is  rendered  undesirable  and 
even  impossible.  So  undesirable  a  condition  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  (or,  as  many  of  these  theorists  think,  the 
increasingly  rapid)  decay  of  all  positive  religion  I  But  no  stu- 
dent of  the  phenomenology  of  religion,  from  the  historical  and 
psychological  points  of  view,  in  any  sympathetic  and  compre- 
hensive fashion,  can  for  a  moment  credit  the  probability  of  any 
such  solution  of  the  problem.  As  long  as  man  is  both  religious 
and  social,  he  will  cultivate  institutional  expressions  of  the 
religious  life. 

Other  theories  which  credit  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  some 
1  L'lrraligion  de  I'Aveoir,  p.  323/. 
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one  universal  form  of  institatioDal  religion  appeal,  as  does 
Tiele,  to  the  actual  historical  unities  brought  about  by  all  the 
greater  religions,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  like 
seeks  like,  and  recognizes  and  forms  fellowships  with  its  like. 
Thus  mankind  has  formed  in  the  past  the  Persian  Church,  the 
Buddhist  Church,  the  Muhammadan  Church,  and  the  various 
great  Christian  Churches.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
noted  how  all  these  more  extended  forms  of  institutionail  reli- 
gion have  split  up  into  warring  sects,  have  developed  diffe^ 
ences  of  creed  and  cult  which  they  regarded  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  continuance  of  any  real  and  effective  social  unity ;  and 
it  must  also  be  observed  that  all  the  tendencies  of  modem  times 
are  toward  an  increased  freedom  of  form  and  expression  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  individual.  Still  other  writers  have  so  ele- 
vated themselves  to  the  standpoint  of  faith  and  hope,  as  to  ad- 
vocate and  expect  the  final  absorption  of  all  churcbee  in  the 
Christian  state  (so  Rothe).  And  at  the  other  extreme  are 
they  who  hold  that  complete  separation  of  all  political  organi- 
zation from  every  form  of  institutional  religion,  and  the  uni- 
versal extension  of  independent,  but  fraternizing,  local  religious 
communities,  afford  all  the  unity  for  the  social  expression  of 
the  religious  consciousness  which  ought  to  be,  or  which  is  des- 
tined to  prevail.  Meantime,  each  one  of  the  various  great 
Churches,  that  represent  in  an  institutional  way  the  great 
world-religions,  entertains  the  faith  that  it  will  become  unive^ 
salized  by  the  conversion  to,  or  absorption  into,  itself  of  all 
the  other  religions.  And  in  each  one  of  these  great  Churches 
there  are  individuals  who,  because  they  appreciate  more  genially 
and  intelligently  the  important  and  profound  agreements  of 
the  religions  themselves,  are  looking  hopefully  for  a  higher 
form  of  social  unity  in  the  future  tlirough  a  certain  process  of 
syncretism. 

A  survey  of  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  and  a  study 
of  man  as  a  religious  being  afford,  in  our  own  judgment,  no 
answer  to  the  problem :  How  will  a  unity  of  institutional  re- 
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ligion  be  brought  about  ?  Only  as  the  spirit  of  unity,  and  as 
an  essential  agreement  concerning  the  content  of  religious  faith 
and  concerning  the  way  of  salvation,  are  secured  and  perfected, 
is  any  tendency  toward  an  all-embracing  social  organization  de- 
sirable or  at  all  likely  to  be  effected.  As  contributing  to  such 
a  religious,  social  communion,  all  truly  devout  minds  must 
welcome  (1)  an  increased  understanding  of  each  other^s  posi- 
tions ;  (2)  a  continued  improvement  of  those  conceptions,  sen- 
timents, and  forms  of  life,  which  are  characteristic  of  what  is 
best  in  all  the  purest  and  most  rational  religions ;  (8)  a  grow- 
ing willingness  to  abandon  the  false  for  the  true,  the  ethically 
inferior  for  the  ethically  superior,  wherever  truth  and  moral 
excellence  are  to  be  found ;  and,  finally,  (4)  the  general  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  social  betterment 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  INDIYIDUiLLITY  OF  BSUGIOK 

All  oar  investigations  hitherto  have  tended  to  emphasise 
the  common  factors  and  more  nearly  universal  traits  of  the  re- 
ligious life  and  development  of  humanity,  whether  regarded 
from  the  historical  or  from  the  psychological  points  of  view. 
The  very  nature  of  the  task  imposed  upon  philosophy  by  the 
phenomena  of  religion  has  made  this  necessary.  An  inductive 
study  of  large  classes  of  &cts  affords  the  only  safe  approach  to 
the  reflective  and  speculative  treatment  of  the  more  general 
conceptions  and  principles  implicated  in  the  facts.  And  yet 
the  neglect  to  bear  in  mind  the  interests  represented  by  the 
concrete  and  individual  would  be  quite  fatal  to  the  success  of 
any  undertaking  to  philosophize  upon  a  basis  of  the  actual 
phenomena.  It  is  not  au  unmeaning  paradox,  therefore,  but  an 
essential  truth,  when  it  is  said  that,  after  all,  the  most  import- 
ant universal  character  of  religion  is  its  Individtiality.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  really  existent  is  the  individual. 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  religion  is  not  a  science,  or 
a  theory,  or  a  system  of  dogmas,  or  an  affair  of  ceremonies  and 
cult ;  it  is  a  life,  au  interior  experience.  But  left  in  this  way, 
the  saying  is  not  particularly  distinctive  or  illumining  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  religion.  For  in  the  broadest,  and  yet  most 
appropriate  meaning  of  the  word,  science,  theory,  dogma,  and 
cult,  are  all  items  of  experieruse.  Nothing  that  is  not  somehow 
experienced  can  exist  for  man, — ^not  even  as  a  flight  of  imagina- 
tion, a  plunge  of  intellect,  a  soaring  of  sentiment,  or  a  despair  of 
agnosticism.     And  to  speak  of  an  *^  inner  '*  experience  is,  of 
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course,  tautologioaL  The  most  occult  sciences,  the  most  ab* 
struse  theories,  the  most  complicated  systems  of  abstract  dog* 
mas,  and  the  feelings  and  observances  of  the  most  mysterious 
cult,  can  only  become  teal  as  they  are  experiences  of  the  inner 
life,  the  soul  of  man.  And  each  real  experience,  of  whatever 
kind,  and  whether  communicable  and  acceptable  to  the  common 
consciousness,  or  not,  belongs  to  some  particular  Self.  It  i$ 
only  in  the  reality  of  the  living  eocperience  of  the  Individual  Self 
that  the  Univereal  and  Absolute  heeomee  known  and  believed  in 
or  dinUy  apprehended  aefeU. 

Yet  this  saying,  which  makes  religion  peculiarly  subjective 
and  individual,  means  well  and  has  an  important  truth  to  con- 
vey. These  intuitions  of  truth  and  reality,  together  with  their 
convictions,  which  we  feel  powerless  to  produce  by  any  form 
of  demonstration  within  other  minds  ;  these  aspirations,  hopes, 
fears,  and  sentimental  attractions  and  repulsions,  in  which 
others  do  not  seem  alwajrs  to  share ;  these  moral,  artistic,  and 
other  ideals,  together  with  the  stirrings  of  soul  which  theji^ 
produce  in  us  without  seeming  in  the  same  way  to  affect  our 
fellows ; — ^these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  experiences  which 
we  consider  *^our  very  own.''  The  individual  life  consists  in 
them  rather  than  in  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  common-sense 
perception,  or  of  accepted  scientific  formulas ;  neither  do  the 
opinions  and  social  habits  which  are  received  from  others  as  a 
part  of  the  common  life  of  the  famfly,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  the 
race,  when  regarded  as  common,  seem  to  be  so  peculiaHy  the 
possession  of  the  individual.  Such  common  beliefis,  sentiments, 
and  influential  practices,  characterize  the  religious  life  and  re- 
ligious development  of  every  human  being, — as  lias  already  been 
abundantly  shown.  And  it  is  these,  we  repeat,  which  must 
chiefly  form  the  data  for  a  reflective  study  of  religion.  But 
after  all,  religion  as  an  actual  experience  of  the  individual,  is 
always  something  more  than  what  is  common  to  others.  It  is 
a  very  special  and  deeply  interior  experience,  in  its  higher 
forms  of  realization ;  and  even  in  its  lower  forms,  it  is  some- 
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thing  which,  from  its  very  natuie,  each  peisoni^  being  feeb  to 
be  of  peculiar  value  to,  not  only  the  Aunily,  the  tribe,  the  nation, 
or  the  race,  but  to  his  own  Self.  Doubtleaa,  then,  there  is 
something  about  this  experience  which  entitles  every  man 
to  speak  of  my  religion,  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which 
he  feels  justified  in  speaking  of  my  science,  or  my  politics,  or 
even  of  my  morality.  Doubtless  also,  the  individual  who  seeks 
a  satisfactory  religious  belief  and  cult,  a  religion  that  shall 
^  find  **  him,  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he  finds  until  it  becomes 
a  satis&ction  especially  adjusted  to  his  particular  experi- 
ence. 

What  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  peculiar  ^  individuality  " 
of  religion  is,  therefore,  a  characteristic  which  belongs  to  the 
very  nature  of  all  religious  experience.  In  having  this  ex- 
perience, indeed,  the  individual  cannot  separate  himself  frcmi 
the  life  of  the  race.  The  social  and  racial  influences  will  fuse 
with  his  peculiar  experience  of  every  form,  whether  he  wishes  it 
or  not,  and  whether  he  is  conscious  of  these  influences  or  not 
And  yet  every  one  is  quite  justified  in  seeking  to  have  his 
own  religious  needs  satisfactorily  met  And  the  thesis  to  which 
attention  is  now  called  maintains  that  religion  ought  to  be,  and 
in  its  highest  forms  of  development  actually  is,  able  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  individual.  For  what,  indeed,  we  mean 
by  the  individuality  of  religion  is  just  this : — the  adaptability 
of  the  common  and  essential  elements  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence to  all  the  differences  which  characterize,  not  only  the 
different  races  and  temperaments,  the  different  epoclis  of  his- 
tory and  changes  of  political  and  social  environment,  and  the 
two  sexes,  but  also  the  infinite  differences  in  constitution  and 
culture  which  mark  the  individuals  among  mankind. 

If  the  statement  just  made  is  tested  by  an  examination  of  the 
religious  history  of  man  in  the  past,  several  modifying  conditions 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  principal  one  of  these  conditions 
concerns  the  development  of  the  individual  Self,  as  a  psychical 
product,  and  considered  not  only  with  respect  to  the  religious 
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experience,  but  also  with  reapect  to  ereiy  other  kind  of  experi- 
ence. Now  the  individuality  of  every  human  being  is  chai' 
aotflrized  by  these  two  teuths :  (1)  It  is  something  unique,  and 
without  any  precise  likeness  elsewhere  in  the  worid  of  reality ; 
and  (2)  it  is  always  a  development  The  individual  man,  that 
is,  must  be  in  possession  of  one  Self  that,  as  respects  its  peculiar- 
ities is  not  shared,  and  cannot  be  shared,  by  any  other  Self ; 
but  no  individual  is  a  momentary  achievement  or  an  original 
endowment;  eveiy  individual  Self  is  a  growth.  These  truths 
of  iact  are  true,  both  for  the  individuality  of  every  human 
being,  and  for  all  the  individuals  of  the  race.  "  As  individ- 
ual," says  Professor  Royce,*  "the  Unique  Being  is  to  be 
precisely  something  that  hat  no  likenent ;  "  and  the  same  writer 
speaks  of  the  "Self  of  Ute  child  "  growing  and  forming  itself, 
etc  These  truths  are  also  essentially  and  eternally  true,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  race.  Their  proof  belongs  to 
the  most  clear  evidence  and  invulnerable  reasonings  of  the 
metaphysics  of  mind. 

In  the  lower  stages  of  religious  culture,  however,  the  multi- 
tude of  individuals  all  think,  feel,  and  act,  more  nearly  alike~- 
perhaps,  precisely  alike,  so  far  as  external  scrutiny  can  deter- 
mine. Yet  even  in  these  stages  each  individual's  religious 
experience  is,  on  account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  individual 
Self  and  the  nature  of  this  particular  kind  of  experience, 
peculiarly  subjective  and  individualistic.  Nor  is  the  nearer 
approach  to  an  apparently  exact  likeness,  in  these  lower  stages, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  many  individuals  composing  the 
multitude  have  arrived  at  any  self-conscious  and  rational  basis 
of  ^reement.  The  external  conformity  in  cult  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  religious  life  among  savage  and  primitive  men 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  a  high  degree  of  spiritual 
unity.  The  individuality  of  the  factors  composing  the  social  reli- 
gious oompoand,  if  these  factors  themselves  have,  as  it  were,  only 

t  The  Worid  snd  tile  Individual,  *  p.  203. 

» Ibid.,  ••  p.  281/. 
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a  low  degree  of  individuality,  does  not  fit  them  to  form  a  higb 
degree  of  spiiitoal  unity.  Conformity  in  belief  and  cult  may 
be  the  result,  the  rather,  of  a  laok  of  thoughtfulnesa  about 
religious  truth,  of  a  deficiency  in  spontaneity  and  refinement  <rf 
religious  feeling,  and  of  an  unreflecting  acceptance  of  the  cui^ 
rent  practices.  In  a  word,  in  the  lower  stages  of  religious 
development,  every  Self  has  the  same  religion,  and  there  is 
lacking  a  variety  of  strongly  characteristic  experiences,  because 
Selfiiood  itself  is  as  yet  so  crude  and  unformed.  Tet  even 
this  lack  of  individuality  in  the  lower  religions  is  only  relative. 
E^h  tribe  has  its  own  totem ;  each  family  has  its  family  gods; 
each  worshipper  has  his  own  fetish ;  each  people  has  its  own 
popular  divinities.  And  when  the  individual  has  some  want 
or  trouble  that  signalizes  and  makes  emphatic  his  own  peculiar 
being  to  himself,  and  seems,  for  the  time  at  leasti  to  make  him 
to  himself  very  special  and  unlike  any  other  existing  human 
being,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  very  god  that,  for  one  reasoo 
or  another,  he  feels  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  his  own  present 
case.  At  least,  in  this  instance,  the  worshipper  wishes  to  make 
some  divine  power  his  very  men. 

In  those  more  elaborate  stages  of  religious  social  develop- 
ment, where  a  common  faith  and  rule  of  practice  has  been 
adopted  and  g^ven  a  more  or  less  fixed  institutional  form,  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  sects  illustrates  the  individualizing 
tendency  of  religion.  The  formation  of  sects  is,  indeed,  both 
an  evidence  of,  and  a  necessity  to,  the  life  of  any  religion.  The 
actual  variety  of  individual  experiences — and,  we  repeat  again, 
only  in  these  individual  experiences  has  religion  any  real  ex- 
istence— will  not  tolerate  a  statement  of  beliefs  or  a  form  of 
cult  that  takes  no  proper  account  of  this  varietjr.  Whose,  in- 
deed, is  the  religion,  which  is  formulated  and  expressed  ;  whose 
can  it  be,  but  the  religious  experience  of  individual  souls? 
And  if  in  morality,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no 
experience  corresponding  to  the  word  without  the  existence  of 
society  and  of  social  relations,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
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forming  the  moral  code  each  iDdiridual  mcoal  Self  must  some- 
bow  "  count  for  one ; "  why  is  not  the  same  thing  a  fortiori 
true  of  religion?  Therefore,  every  large  Church,  unless  it 
somehow  cherish  within  its  uni^  a  variety  of  subordinate 
groups,  and  even  a  certain  indefinable  complexity  of  individual 
experiences,  mtist  inevitaUy  be  broken  up  into  sects. 

The  survey  of  the  field  of  religion  as  an  historical  develop- 
ment emphasizes  the  essential  individuality  of  all  religious  ex- 
perience, together  with  the  presence  of  certain  common  and 
universal  factors,  in  yet  another  way.  Religion,  in  order  to  get 
itself  realized  and  to  exist  as  an  experience  and  a  power  in 
human  life,  must  always  take  the  individual  at  the  level  of  in- 
telligence and  mental  capacity  at  which  it  finds  him.  More- 
over, the  truths  of  religion  are,  of  necessity,  lai^ly  given  to 
the  mind  of  man  in  symbolic  forms  of  representation  ;  there- 
fore, the  symbols  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  convey 
the  truth,  arouse  the  appropriate  feelings,  and  guide  to  the 
right  practice,  must  be  consonant  with  the  experience  of  the 
individual.  To  tell,  for  example,  the  Alaskan  Indians,  who 
know  nothing  of  sheep,  that  '*  Our  God  is  a  first-claas  moun- 
tain goat-herd  "  makes  an  appeal  to  them  equivalent  to  that 
made  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  son-ship  of  Christ 
and  of  his  followera,  the  way  of  salvation, — all  the  gi-eat  Chris- 
tian truths  about  the  Divine  Being  and  his  relations  to  men, — 
have  to  be  conveyed  by  symbolic  langu^e  which  is  converted 
into  real  i-eligious  experience  only  as  it  is  bansformed  by  the 
conscious  life  of  each  human  soul.  In  this  way,  the  relativity  of 
all  religious  conceptions  and  sentiments,  and  their  necessaiy 
dependence  upon  the  development  of  the  personality  of  the 
subject  of  the  conceptions  and  sentiments,  becomes  an  acknowl- 
edged principle  for  the  contirol  of  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  different  religions. 

What  seems  to  be  lost,  however,  by  way  of  a  rational  guar- 
anty of  the  ontological  validity  and  worUi  of  the  religious  ex- 
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perienoe,  through  the  disooveiy  of  its  relatiyity  to  the  stage  of 
mental  development  reached  by  the  individual  subject  of  the 
experience,  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  in  another 
way.  Comparative  study  of  religion,  especially  of  the  greater 
world-religions,  discloses  the  important  fact  that,  in  them  all, 
the  believer  who  has  the  spirit  answering  to  the  truth  incor- 
porated into  any  special  symbolic  form,  finds  in  this  experience 
something  valuable  and  adapted  to  supply  certain  imperative 
needs.  And  if  the  question  be  asked,  ^  What  is  the  test  of 
this  truth  of  religion  ?  "  the  answer  would  have  to  be,  that  the 
most  nearly  final  test  which  man  can  have,  or  of  which  he  can 
ever  conceive,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  corresponding  test 
in  any  other  realm  of  truth.  It  ia  the  completeness  and  self- 
consistency  of  the  answer  which  the  conception  of  Reality  gives 
to  the  total  experience  of  the  subject. 

This  fact  of  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  the  individual,  when  regarded  as  complementary  to 
the  fact  of  the  relativity  of  the  same  experience,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  man^s  religious  development  in  many 
ways.  There  is,  for  example,  a  profound  truth  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  worshipper  of  nature,  or  of  the  invisible  spirits  of 
his  dead  ancestors.  And  even  when  the  Sun  is  worshipped 
with  the  horrid  slaughter  of  the  ancient  Aztec  religion,  this 
truth  is  scarcely  more  completely  submerged  than  was  the  same 
truth  when  the  Israelites  meted  out  the  punishment  of  death 
to  all  enemies  of  Yahweh  ;  and  by  no  means  so  wholly  lost  out 
of  sight  as  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  in  many  modem  wars, 
indulged  in,  as  they  are,  by  Christian  nations  from  motives  of 
greed  and  not  at  all  rendered  the  holier  by  the  public  prayers 
offered  for  triumph  over  their  enemies.  Thus  also,  in  the 
higher  developments  of  religious  experience,  the  essential 
truth  of  Pantheism  was  given  figurative  rather  than  philo- 
sophic expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  more  clearly  ex- 
pounded by  the  most  profound  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  is  now  being  incorporated  into  all  the  philosophy 
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and  theologj  of  Chiiateodon),  as  the  doctrine  of  the  "  immi- 
nence "  of  God. 

That  spirit  of  charity  and  insight  whiob  reoognizea  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  leligion  both  its  relativi^  and 
its  essential  truthfulness,  as  growing  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
this  development,  gives  room  for  more  of  a  reasonaUe  individ- 
uality to  religious  experience.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
negative  or  destroy  all  positive  religion,  but,  the  rather,  lays 
the  basis  for  a  higher,  more  spiritual,  and  more  practically  ef- 
fective unity.  For,  just  as  the  universal  beginnings  of  religion 
in  human  history  both  presuppose  and  clearly  evince  a  certain 
vague,  undeveloped,  but  real  spiritual  unity  for  the  race ;  so 
does  the  end  of  universality  which  the  historical  development 
of  religion  is  destined  to  serve,  anticipate  a  more  rational, 
highly  developed,  and  intensely  and  effectively  real,  spiritual 
unity  for  the  same  race.  But  nowhere  in  the  course  of  the  de* 
velopment,  from  beginning  to  end,  can  the  power,  and  the 
worth,  and  the  actuality  of  religion  be  considered  apart  from 
its  individuality.  It  is  the  individual,  when  he  has  attained 
the  Being  of  a  true  Self,  whose  experienced  relations  to  the 
Being  of  the  Wprld  give  the  reality  and  value  which  they 
have,  to  all  forms  of  religion.  And  it  is  the  adaptability  of 
any  particular  form  of  religion  to  meet  the  reli^ous  needs  of 
eveiy  sottl  which  largely  determines  its  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  religious  development  of  mankind.  But  as  the 
individual  becomes  more  and  more  a  person,  a  true  Self  in  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  word,  tliin  adaptability  becomes  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  conformity  to  thoite  etandurdB  of  religious 
values  which  were  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  our  investi- 
gation. 

The  psychological  nature  of  religion  is  such  as  to  corrobo- 
rate and  explain  the  individuality  of  reli^ous  experience,  as 
well  as  the  relative  and  yet,  in  some  sort,  absolute  value  of 
this  experience,  as  dependent  upon  its  adaptability  to  the  needs 
of  each  person.     Our  exaaiiuation  has  shown  in  detail  that 
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religion  has  its  roots  in,  and  that  it  gives  emplojrment  to,  OTeiy 
aspect  and  function  of  the  psychical  life  of  man.  Bat  eyeiy 
individual  t$  just  that  peculiar  and  unique  mixture  of  all  these 
forms  of  functioning  in  which  his  individuality  consists.  And 
every  individual  is  a  more  or  less  perfected  Selfhood,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  and  comprehensiveness  attained  by  die  de- 
velopment of  the  soKuilled  faculties  of  self-conscioosness,  re- 
cognitive  memory,  reasoning,  and  the  susceptibilities  to  the 
higher  forms  of  ethical,  sBsthetical,  and  religious  feeling — all 
suffused  with,  and  controlled  by,  the  self-determining  activity 
called  a  ^free  will."^  Of  necessity,  then,  religion  considered 
as  an  experience,  must  have  a  certain  adaptability  to  all  the 
varied  characteristics  of  human  experience.  Of  necessity,  also, 
the  peculiar  form,  the  ontological  validity,  and  the  practical 
value,  of  the  religious  experience  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter and  stage  in  personal  development  of  the  particular  Self, 
whose  is  the  experience. 

Closely  connected  with  this  central  view  as  to  the  essential 
individuality  of  religion,  when  regarded  from  the  psychological 
point  of  standing,  are  several  subordinate  but  important  con- 
siderations. First  among  them  is  this :  The  variables  in  the 
peculiar  admixture  and  characteristic  development  of  which 
the  individuality  of  religion  consists,  are,  of  course,  identical 
with  those  forms  of  psychic  functioning  which  constitute  the 
peculiarity  of  religious  experience.  Now  men  naturally  differ 
more  indeteiminately,  as  it  were,  in  respect  of  their  religious 
natures  than  in  their  capacities  for  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
life  of  sense-experience,  or  even  for  a  certain  amount  of  scien- 
tific attainment.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  activities  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  which 
constitute  the  essential  content  of  the  religious  experience  it- 
self are  themselves  more  indeterminate.  So  much  depends 
upon    ability  to  image  the  invisible,  to  think  out  *^  figurate 

1  For  this  doctrine  of  Selfhood,  see  the  author's  Philosophy  of  Mind,  and 
A  Theoiy  of  Reality  (The  passages  treating  of  the  oomceptioD  of  Self.). 
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knowledge  "  into  clear  conceptions,  to  pus  jadgmentB  of  valae 
in  accordance,  not  only  with  private  experience  but  also  with 
what  will  commend  itself  to  the  so^alled  "social  conscious- 
ness," to  respond  to  suggestions  ly  appropriate  etliioal,  osthet- 
ical,  snd  more  definitely  religions  feelings.  The  pOTvers  of 
mind  exercised  in  the  contemplative  attitude  toward  natui^ 
phenomena,  the  interest  in  Mid  the  striving  for  tiie  interpreta- 
ti(Mi  of  tiieir  more  ultimate  signiBcance,  are  also  called  into  peon- 
liar  activity  in  the  religious  life.  Especial  importance  most  he 
attached  to  those  forms  of  self-consciousness  which  are  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  search  and  the  finding,  where  God,  the 
Object  of  religion,  is  best  Bought  and  surest  found.  And  this 
is  one't  own  Self. 

"I  aeMvbed  lor  Ood  with  heart-throbB  ol  despklr, 
'Neath  ooeka't  bed,  kbove  th«  vaDlted  iky  ; 
At  Iftat  I  leftrched  mywlf,  my  tamoBt  I, 
And  fonud  liim  there." 

In  dependent  connection  with  this  truth  stands,  second,  the 
tjpioal  varieties  of  religious  experience  which  ohoraotoiize  the 
different  temperaments,  the  two  sexes,  and  even  every  individ- 
ual believer.  Each  religion  which  essays  to  become  a  world- 
religion,  by  the  conversion  of  other  races  than  those  in  which 
it  is  indigenous,  experiences  at  once  the  necessity  for  adapting 
itself  to  the  psychological  peculiarities  of  these  races.  This  is 
even  true — perhaps  it  would  be  more  pertinent  to  say  that  it 
is  preeminently  true—of  Christianity.  The  Chinese,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Indian  convert  is  a  Christian  with  an  experience, 
which,  as  respects  belief,  feeling,  and  tendency  to  cult,  is 
characteristic  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  The  graft 
bears  a  different  fruit  from  that  which  is  native  to  the  stock ; 
but  the  graft  cannot  escape  the  inflaenoes  from  this  stock. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  different  races  of  the  one  human  race 
is  also  true  of  the  different  temperaments  and  of  the  different 
members  of  any  one  of  these  races.     The  individual  of  a  senti- 
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mental  temperament  will  have  his  religious  experience  tinged 
with  sentimentality — ^whether  of  the  lower  or  the  higher  kind. 
The  individual  of  characteristically  phlegmatic  or  choleric 
temperament  will  be  religious  after  his  own  kind.  All  the 
mixtures  which  in  fact  disturb  the  purity  of  the  theoretical  di- 
visions of  psycholog^ts  into  four  or  more  temperaments — all 
the  so-called  ^*  mixed  temperaments" — will,  of  course,  exhibit 
their  peculiar  colorings  in  the  stream  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence. This  is  as  true  of  those  cases  that  lie  near  the  outer 
borders  of  what  is  normal  and  sane,  or  even  of  those  persons 
whose  blend  of  religious  experience  partakes  largely  of  the 
morbid  and  insane,  as  it  is  of  the  ordinary  types.  Religion  ia 
not  a  disease ;  but  the  religious  consciousness  may  become  dis- 
eased. Pathological  phenomena  abound  in  the  life  of  religion ; 
and  these  phenomena  are  by  no  means  confined  to  believers  in 
religious  magic,  or  to  devil-worshippers,  or  to  practicers  of 
mjTsterious  and  obsolete  cults.  No  insane  asylum,  and  no  o^ 
ganized  religious  community,  of  any  size,  is  free  from  persons 
whose  faiths,  feeUngs,  and  worship,  are  more  or  less  shaded 
with  the  grey,  or  the  black  complexion  of  some  form  of  religious 
abnormality.  And  even  the  sanest  experience  of  the  most  ra- 
tional mind  is  not,  at  all  times,  a  perfectly  balanced  and  sym- 
metrical whole. 

But  these  characteristic  psychological  differences  of  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  different  individuals  do  not  essentially 
discredit  the  truth  of  religion  or  diminish  its  practical  valae 
for  the  life  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  they  establish  the  truth 
of  its  universality,  its  thorough  humanity,  and  its  ontological 
significance.  They  make  tlie  value  of  religion  all  the  greater 
and  richer  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  this  universal  trait  of  individuality,  religion  could  not 
serve  its  own  sacred  purposes,  at  once  peculiar  and  personal 
and  also  adaptable  to  the  social  whole. 

The  phenomena  which  suggest  and  enforce  this  view  offer 
themselves  to  the  reflective  and  speculative  treatment  of  philos- 
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ophy  as  of  the  greateet  importanoe  for  the  theoretical  detemun- 
atioD  of  the  nature  of  the  Object  of  teligion,  and  of  tiie  actual 
relations  in  which  this  Object  stands  to  the  individual  and  to 
sodety.  The  Reality  which  anawers  to  this  Object  must  be  an 
infinitely  varied  and  active  Life.  In  terms  of  religion,  the  God 
who  reveals  himself  in  and  to  every  individual  human  being, 
■a  a  anique  and  individual  experience,  is  understood  with  the 
utmost  fullness  possible  folr  man,  only  as  He  is  characterized 
by  all  the  varieties  of  these  experiences. 

Judging,  then, — however  prematurely — ^in  the  light  of  the  . 
phenomenology  of  rel^fion,  we  must  say:  God  ia  not  really  a 
barren  abstraction,  an  abstract  entity ;  He  is  not  "  The  Infi- 
nite," or  "The  Absolute,"  as  characterized  by  negatives,  and 
by  the  absence  of  all  relationB  to  the  daily  life  of  the  individoaL 
He  is,  t^e  rather,  just  this  infinitely  varied  Life,  this  Living 
God,  who  manifests  his  presence  within  tiie  experience  of 
the  individual  in  this  infinite  variety  of  ways.  And  because 
my  God  manifests  himself  to  me  differently  from  the  manner 
in  which  your  God  manifests  himself  to  you,  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  for  the  oonclnsion  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  must  be 
entertaining  a  fictitious  and  illusoiy  experience.  For  the  om- 
nipresence of  the  Divine  Being  cannot  be  shown  by  a  cry  of 
"  Lo  here  1 "  in  opposition  to  another  cty  of  "  Lo  there  I "  His 
omnipresence  is  both  here,  and  there,  and  eveiywhere.  Nor  is 
his  wisdom  discredited  because  He  reveals  himself  differently 
to  the  primitive  man  and  to  the  man  of  modem  culture,  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  the  child,  to  the  student  of  science  and  to 
the  man  who  cannot  see,  or  think,  far  beyond  the  horizon 
within  which  his  hot  and  doubtful  strife  is  going  on  for  daily 
bread.  The  rather  would  the  Infinite  One  fail  of  the  omni- 
presence and  wisdom  which  the  best  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
practices  of  the  religious  consciousness  attribute  to  Him,  if  He 
could  not  be  the  God,  who  is  my  God,  for  eveiy  individual 

Some  such  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  this  is  sug- 
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gested  hy  the  historical  and  peyohologioai  survey  of  the  pb5> 
nomena  of  man's  religions  life  and  religions  development.  Bat 
the  future  definition,  limitation,  and  defense  of  such  a  eoncep> 
tion,  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  name  of  history  and  psychol- 
ogy alone.  Moreover,  there  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  this 
survey — ^now  brought  to  an  end — a  number  of  other  important 
factors  of  the  same  conception,  and  important  problems  con- 
cerning the  essential  truthfulness  of  even  the  most  approved 
deliverances  of  the  religious  experience,  which  await  cridod 
examination  by  the  method  of  philosophy.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  summarize  the  data,  which  the  inductive  study  of 
religion  hands  over  to  the  critical  and  reflective  method  of 
philosophy  as  constituting  its  principal  problems  in  the  sphero 
of  the  religious  experience  of  humanity. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

TH>  PBOBLBM  BK8TATED 

The  Bnrrey  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion  has  led  to 
two  reaalta:  it  has,  on  the  one  hand,  established  certain  con- 
otosions  reepeoting  the  religious  experience  and  developmeat 
of  hamanity,  upon  an  inductive  basis ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
it  bos  more  sharply  defined  and  more  strongly  emphasized  the 
problems  for  the  further  discussion  and  solution  of  vbich  the 
induction  must  rely  upon  the  critical  and  speculatiTe  treat- 
ment of  philosophy.  Both  ttu>  conclusiomi  already  established 
and  the  problems  proposed  forsolution  may  now  conveniently  be 
divided  into  three  classes. 

At  the  very  beginning  (see  pp.  3jf.)  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  term  "  philosophy  of  religion  "  implies  the  validity  of 
a  twofold  assumption.  It  implies  that  the  phenomena  grouped 
under  the  title  of  religion — the  subject-matter  for  treatment  by 
the  philosophic  method — are  of  universal  and  permanent  sig- 
nificance and  value.  They  are  fit  material  for  pliiloeopliy  to 
expend  its  energy  in  investigating.  But,  moreover,  the  term 
implies  that  these  phenomena  admit  of  more  or  less  successful 
treatment  by  the  method  of  philosophy.  They  are  not  only 
worthy  of  that  painstaking  cridcal  reSection  which  tlie  philo- 
sophic mind  bestows  upon  all  the  problems  of  life  and  reality 
that  come  before  it;  but  they  also  yield  themselves,  and  yield 
fruits  produced  by  themselves,  in  response  to  this  method  of 
treatment  In  order  to  justify  this  latter  claim  it  b  not  neces- 
sary 1^  any  means  to  assert  the  possilnlity  of  a  final  and  infal- 
lible solution  of  all  the  problems  proposed  by  the  religious 
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experience ;  much  less  of  any  sjrstenmtic  and  demonstrated  ex- 
position of  the  inmost  nature  of  the  Absolute.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  this  experience  is  itself  full  of 
seeming  mjrsteries  and  apparent  oppositions  and  even  contra- 
dictions ;  that  it  is  a  prime  and  exhaustless  source  of  questions 
which  are  most  provocative  of  intellectual  curiosity,  and  which 
are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  The  very  existence  of 
such  problems  in  every  field  of  human  experience  which  is 
universal  and  permanent  is  an  irresistible  challenge  to  philos- 
ophy. For  such  is  the  special  mission  of  philosophy  in  its 
function  of  reconciliation.  And  this  mission  philosophy  should 
always  undertake  with  perpetually  self-renewing  inteiesti  and 
with  a  modesty  but  undisturbed  h<^,  of  at  least  a  partial 
and  constantly  improving  success. 

The  conversion  of  what  was  at  first  an  assumption,  that 
more  or  less  imperfectly,  ^  begged  the  question/*  into  a  con- 
clusion placed  upon  a  wide  inductive  basis,  is  the  first  of  the 
three  principal  results  of  the  inductive  study  of  religion.  Re- 
ligion 19  a  universal  and  permanent  thing  in  the  life  and  de- 
velopment of  liumanity ;  its  experiences,  and  its  various  forms 
of  manifestation  and  influence,  afford  to  philosophy  problems 
which  are  worthy  and  capable  of  receiving  the  beneficial  results 
of  its  best  efforts.  The  history  of  the  development  of  religion, 
and  the  psychological  analysis  of  its  sources  and  of  its  inter- 
relations with  the  other  principal  forms  of  his  mental  and 
spiritual  reactions,  unite  in  proving  the  universality  and  per- 
manency of  the  religious  being  of  man.  Religion,  as  objective, 
is  a  factor  always  and  everywhere  projected  upon  the  field  of 
universal  history.  It  is  an  evolution,  distinctive  of  the  his- 
torical life  of  humanity,  which  evinces  an  indefinite  number 
of  differentiations,  but  which  is  everywhere  marked  by  certain 
common  characteristics ;  and  which,  in  certain  instances  when 
the  conditions  are  peculiarly  favorable,  advances  through 
several  more  or  less  clearly  marked  stages  to  the  beliefs  and 
cult  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  Monotheism.     Religion,  too, 
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when  considered  as  subjective,  is  found  to  hare  its  roots  so 
deeply  bedded  in  the  primeval  and  essential  nature  of  man, 
that  we  may  safely  say: — Man  would  not  be  man  were  be  not 
religious.  And,  conversely,  religion  cannot  cease  to  be  haman, 
as  long  as  man  continues  to  be  man.  Moreover,  the  rsUgioos 
experience  of  humanity  is  no  isolated  affair.  Indeed,  this  ex- 
perience cannot  be  isolated.  It  essentially  consists  in  certain 
reactions  upon  the  phjrsical  and  social  environment;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  itself  modifies  profoundly  the  social,  and  even 
the  physical  environment.  And,  finally,  its  expression  in  faith 
and  dogma,  in  cult  and  conduct^  and  in  the  way  of  social  union 
with  those  of  like  mind  and  like  experience,  is  also  a  universal 
and  ever-recurring  phenomenon. 

But,  second  among  the  conclusions  which  the  study  of  abe 
phenomenology  of  religion  enforces,  is  the  dependence  of  the 
character  of  religion,  both  objective  and  subjective,  upon  the 
conception  formed  of  the  OhjecL  The  st»ivingB  of  the  religious 
consciousness  are  in  this  regard  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  scientific,  the  social,  and  the  philosophical  life  of 
man.  On  the  intellectual  side  more  particulaiiy,  and  as  stated 
in  relatively  abstract  terms,  we  may  say  that  man  desires  to 
know  the  Being  of  the  World,  the  nature  and  the  mode  of 
operation  belonging  to  the  Reality  which  environs  him,  and  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  portion,  a  product,  a  child.  In  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  humanity  the  conception  of  the  Object  of 
religious  faith  and  worship  has  undergone  a  characteristic  de- 
velopment; and  the  study  of  this  development — that  is,  of  re- 
ligion as  objective — has  enabled  us  to  understand  its  character 
and  main  lines  of  direction.  For  the  influential  and  distinctive 
thing  about  man's  religious  evolution,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  satisfactoriness  to  reason,  is  the  increasing 
clearness  and  richness  of  the  conception  under  which  this  Be- 
ing of  the  World  has  been  brought.  The  form  which  this  con- 
ception has  attained,  in  the  highest  developments  of  religious 

experience  hitherto  reached,  is  that  of  an  Alone  Gk)d  who  is 

39 
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perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  Invisible,  human-like  and  yet  8ap6^ 
human,  and  spiritual — Buoh  are  the  charaoteristica  which  the 
mind  of  man  always  attributes  to  whatever  it  hails  as  Divine. 
But  at  the  acme^  the  crowning  point  of  its  religious  evolution, 
humanity  idealizes  the  Ultimate  Reality  as  the  perfection  of 
that  which  it  has  come  to  comprehend  as  best  in  itself ;  and 
this  is  a  Unity  that  realises  the  Ideal  of  etiiical  and  spiritual 
perfection. 

The  justification  of  the  conclusion  from  this  historical  proc- 
ess, with  its  culmination  in  that  conception  of  Ood  which  is 
held  by  Christian  Theism,  is  further  helped  by  a  study  of  re- 
ligious experience  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  From 
tlus  point  of  view  it  becomes  apparent  how  all  tiie  strivings  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  and  all  the  practical  needs,  which  consti- 
tute the  totality  of  the  religious  experience,  cooperate  in  the 
production  of  an  ever  grander  and  truer  conception  of  the  Ob- 
ject of  religious  ftdth  and  worship.  These  same  functioniDgs 
find  their  highest  satisfaction  and  their  best  sustenance  in  the 
same  conception.  Thus  religion  which,  considered  as  subjec- 
tive, is  itself  a  progressive  perfection  of  the  human  Self  as 
ethical  and  spiritual  finds  its  example,  and  the  stimulus,  source, 
and  guide  of  its  stiniggle  toward  ethical  and  spiritual  perfec- 
tion, in  the  conception  of  God  as  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 
Thus  do  the  Self  that  is  man  in  a  process  of  historical  develop- 
ment, and  the  Self  that  is  God  in  History,  answer  to  each  other  as 
though  it  were  one  face  beholding,  though  dimly,  its  own  ideal- 
ized image  in  a  glass.  The  obligation  to  create  this  Ideal,  and 
the  confidence  that  the  Reality  corresponds  to  the  Ideal;  hold 
the  human  mind  to  its  task  with  an  ever  tightening  rather  than 
a  loosening  grip ; — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  God,  the  more  god- 
like man  becomes,  is  ever  conceived  of  as  more  superhuman, 
more  transcendently  superior  to  the  most  god-like  of  mankind. 

The  third  class  of  conclusions  established  by  the  study  of 
the  phenomenology  of  religion  concerns  the  conceptions  which 
the  religious  experience  of  the  race  has  come  to  form  concern- 
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ing  the  actual,  and  the  morally  ri^ht,  as  well  aa  reaaonaUe,  re- 
lations in  which  man  stands  to  the  Object  of  religious  faith  and 
worship.  This  class  of  conclusions  is  necessarily,  to  a  laige 
and  increasing  extent,  dependent  upon  the  conclusions  of  tiie 
second  class.  This  is  only  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  the 
religious  consciousness  regards  the  possible  and  the  proper 
reactions  between  God  and  man  depends,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  the  conception  which  it  has  framed  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God.  Indeed,  in  some  sort,  the  two  ques- 
tions may  be  said  to  be  parts,  or  aspecte,  of  one  and  the  same 
question.  For  that  Being  of  God,  in  which  the  religious  expe- 
rience is  interested,  ia  not  the  so-called  "  pure  being  "  of  the 
Absolute  ;  it  is,  the  rather,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
so  far  as  it  is  of  interest  to  man  ;  or  in  any  way  concerns  the 
welfare  of  man.  And  the  attributes  of  God  with  regard  to 
which  religious  faith  desires  to  be  informed  are  precisely 
those  modes  of  action  upon  man  of  which  the  religious  expe- 
rience, in  its  totality,  takes  account. 

To  understand  what  has  just  been  said  in  too  narrow  a  way, 
however,  leads  to  conclusions  which  are  not  only  intolerable  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion  but  which  are  also  distinctly  injuri- 
ous to  the  religious  life  and  to  the  religious  development  of 
humanity.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  religion  itself,  even  ia 
its  most  subjective  form,  arises  in  intellectual  cunoeity  and  is 
essentially  a  certain  theory  of  reality.  Religious  man  wante  to 
know,  if  possible,  what  really  is  the  Being  of  the  World ;  and 
what  actually  are  the  relations  in  which  this  Being  of  the 
World  stands  to  tJie  being  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  religion  has  its  own  peculiar  point  of  view ; 
and  this  point  of  view  is  never  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  specu- 
lative. It  is  always  also,  and  chiefly,  practical  and  having  re- 
lation to  the  adjustments  of  life,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Self  as  ethical  spirit,  and  of  society  as  a  communion  of 
ethical  spirits.  Therefore  religion  aims  to  effect — Nay!  we 
may  say,  the  rather,  that  it  essentially  is — a  certain  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  human  Self  to  the  Diyine  Self,  of  man  to  God. 
The  leaeonaUeneM  and  yariety  of  these  more  speoifioally  re- 
ligious adjustments  depends  upon  what  laligion  conoeiTss  of 
God  as  doing  for  man. 

Now  the  study  of  the  phenomenology  of  leHgion^  bodi  from 
the  historioal  and  from  the  psyohologioal  points  of  view,  hss 
warranted  us  in  drawing  oertain  oonclusions.  Choosing  our 
ground  of  standing  from  the  higher  religions,  but  without  fo^ 
getting  that  the  germs  of  the  same  oono€(ptions  and  fiuths  are  to 
be  found  with  the  lower  religions,  we  discover  that  the  religiouB 
experience  claims  validity  and  value  for  certain  forms  of  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man.  God  is  conceived  of  by  the 
religious  consciousness  as,  not  only  the  creator  of  the  world  of 
things  and  men,  but  as  the  present  Life  of  the  human  soul.  He 
is  Moral  Ruler  and  Providence ;  He  is  Redeemer ;  and  He  is  the 
Revealer  and  Inspirer,  as  welL  The  religious  life  of  faith  aod 
conduct,  of  dogmas  and  social  communion,  demands,  and  virtu- 
ally  consists  in,  the  actualizing  of  these  relations.  For  religion 
cannot  maintain  itself  between  man  and  an  absentee  or  un- 
known God. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  history  and  psychology 
of  the  religious  experience  establishes,  first,  the  universal  and 
permanent  character  of  the  experience  itself,  and  its  worth  and 
capacity  for  receiving  the  critical  and  reflective  treatment  of 
philosophy ;  second,  that  the  supreme  development  hitherto 
reached  by  this  experience  presents  it  as  a  faith  that  the  Be- 
ing of  the  World  is  pei-fect  Ethical  Spirit;  and,  third,  that 
this  supreme  development  has  also  the  faith  that  God,  this 
perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  stands  toward  man  in  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  Creator,  Preserver,  Moral  Ruler,  Redeemer,  Revealer 
of  Truth  and  Inspirer  of  a  spiritual  life  for  man,  which  is  to  be 
after  the  pattern  of  His  own  Life. 

But  these  conclusions  from  the  phenomenology  of  religion 
themselves  suggest  and  include  the  three  great  problems— or, 
the  rather,  classes  or  groups  of  problems — which  constitute  the 
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task,  excite  the  interaBt,  and  ohallei^  the  energies,  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  They  may  he  very  briefly  set  forth, 
aa  problems  in  the  following  terms:  (1)  The  problem  af- 
forded by  the  religious  oonceptirai  of  the  Being  of  the  World; 
(2)  the  problem  afforded  by  the  religions  views  as  to  the  rela- 
tions in  which  man  stands  toward  this  Being  of  the  World ; 
(3}  the  problem  which  arises  oat  of  the  answer  which  religion 
gives  to  these  two  {uroblems,  and  whioh  aonoems  the  essential 
and  lasting  results  of  these  relations,— or,  in  a  word,  the  prob- 
lem of  human  destiny  aa  determined  by  the  relations  of  man 
to  God. 

The  greatest  and  most  profound  and  compi^eosive  problem 
which  the  history  and  psychology  of  nun's  religious  life  and 
development  joopoees  to  philosophy  concerns  the  ontological  va- 
lidity and  ethical  value  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  Being 
of  the  World.  More  definitely  stated  in  terms  of  the  religions 
experience,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God.  Thrown  into  terms  of  a  question,  this  problem  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  form :  Is  the  religious  conception  of 
G^  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  consonant  witii,  or  at  least  rec- 
oncilable with,  the  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World  held 
by  modem  science  and  by  philosophy  ?  For  physical  science, 
as  a  precious  result  of  centuries  of  investigation  and  intelleot- 
ual  achievement  and  development,  has  its  own  conception  of 
the  nature  of  that  Reality,  of  which  all  finite  realities  are  por- 
tions and  on  which  they  are  all  dependent.  The  Being  of  the 
World  for  the  modem  physical  sciences  is  a  Unity,  in  which  all 
the  forces  manifested  in  the  various  species  of  phenomena  are  • 
conserved  and  correlated,  and  in  which  law  and  order  reign 
undisturbed  and  supreme  over  all.  Philosophy,  too,  has  its  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute  or  World-Ground.  Its  conception, 
like  that  of  science,  is  a  growth — the  resultant  of  many  cen- 
turies of  critical  and  speculative  thinking,  and  of  tiie  reflective 
treatment  of  hnman  experience  in  the  aspect  of  its  more  fun- 
damental questionings  and  more  universal  and  unchanging 
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principles.  Can  the  Being  of  the  World  be  conceiyed  of  in 
terms  that  satisfy  both  the  conclnsions  of  religious  experience 
in  its  culminating  form  of  Christian  Theism,  and  also  the 
conceptions  arrived  at  as  the  high-water  mark  of  man^s  scientific 
and  philosophical  development?  Or,  to  state  the  question 
from  the  more  practical  point  of  view :  May  one  have  a  ra- 
tional faith  in  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  faithful  to  those  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
Ultimate  Reality  to  which  one  seems  impelled  by  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  development  of  the 
race? 

The  second  great  problem,  or  group  of  problems,  for  an  an- 
swer to  which  the  phenomenology  of  religion  makes  demands 
upon  the  critical  and  speculative  method  of  philosophy  con- 
cerns the  relations  of  man,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  joined 
with  other  individuals  in  society,  to  the  Being  of  the  World. 
This  problem — as  has  already  been  explained — is  dependently 
related  to  the  problem  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Not 
only  the  physical,  but  also  the  biological  and  social  sciences,  give 
to  us  different  views,  derived  from  different  standpoints,  as  to 
the  more  essential  relations  in  which  the  individual  man  and  the 
human  race  stand  toward  the  Universe.  Acquaintance  with 
nature's  S3r8tem  of  forces  and  laws,  ability  to  use  these  forces 
for  his  own  benefit  and  a  wise  submission  to  these  inevitable 
laws, — the  adjustment  of  the  Self  and  of  Society  to  the  physical 
Cosmos  according  to  the  terms  which  it  imposes  ; — such  are  the 
relations,  with  which  it  behooves  man  to  acquaint  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  advices  of  scientific  authority.  To  know  this 
Absolute  and  Infinite  Being,  to  rejoice  with  pride  in  such  knowl- 
edge, and — either  calling  It "  The  Unknown  "  and  unknowable, 
or  else  regarding  it  with  a  vague  and  undefined,  impersonal 
wonder  and  admiration — to  adjust  one's  being  to  its  Being  by 
processes  of  reflective  thinking,  would  seem  to  exhaust  the 
doctrine  of  relations  suggested  and  enforced  by  an  Ontology 
that  takes  no  account  of  the  faiths  and  cult  of  religion.     But 
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religion  bids  man  have  faith,  worship,  and  obey ;  it  encourages 
the  individual  to  regard  as  Father,  Redeemer,  Revealer,  and 
Inspirer  of  the  soul, — this  Being  of  the  World,  of  whom  its  con- 
ception is  such  as  to  identify  it  with  the  Ideal  of  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit.  Is  it  possible  to  look  upon  this  same  Ultimate  Reality 
as  sustaining  all  these  seemingly  diverse  and  incompatible  relar 
tions  to  the  human  individual  and  to  society? 

And,  finally,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all ;  what  is  the  destiny 
of  the  world  of  things  and  of  selves  ?  Phjrsical  science  has  its 
conjectures ;  some  of  which  it  is  obliged  to  leave  ever  in  the  form 
of  mere  conjectures,  and  to  others  of  which  it  feels  justified  in 
giving  the  hardened  character  of  hypotheses  or  theories.  As 
to  the  destiny  of  each  individual  Self  or  Thing  it  has  no  manner 
of  doubt.  As  to  the  coming  fate  of  the  present  total  order  of 
things,  it  ventures  freely  upon  more  or  less  detailed  speculation. 
Modern  physical  science  has,  then,  its  own  answer  to  the  third 
of  the  Kantian  inquiries:  "  What  may  I  hope  for?"  The 
anthropological  and  sociological  sciences  (so-called)  more  or 
less  confidently  assume  the  predictive  role  of  the  prophet ;  they 
tell  to  their  students,  on  the  basis  of  principles  derived  from 
an  inductive  study  of  man's  history,  what  is  probably  coming 
in  the  future  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  Meanwhile  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute  calmly  and  confidently  continues  to 
view  all  things  sui  specie  cetemitatis  ;  it  therefore,  assumes  de- 
ductively to  know  that,  whatever  happens  to  man,  as  individual 
or  as  race,  The  Absolute  will  remain  eternally  unmoved  and 
the  same.  But  religion  speaks  of  fears  and  of  hopes  that  are 
reasonably  determined  by  the  attitude  in  which  man  stands  to 
this  perfect  Ethical  Spirit — its  own  peculiar  conception  of  the 
Being  of  the  World.  It  makes  destiny  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  finite  selves  to  this  Infinite  and  Absolute  Self ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  infiniteness  and  the  absoluteness  are  de- 
termined after  the  pattern  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  Ideal. 
Can  this  religious  conception  of  human  destiny,  by  any  process 
of  reflective  thinking,  be  made  to  seem  a  reasonable  faith  in 
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hannony  with  the  prediotions  of  Bcienoe  and  the  confidences  of 
philosophy  ? 

In  all  the  subsequent  discussion  of  these  problems  two  con- 
siderations must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind.  One  of  these 
•concerns,  so  to  say,  the  rights  of  the  phenomenology  of  religious 
•experience.  Its  view  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  Grod,  and 
of  man's  probable  destiny,  is  as  firmly  bedded  in  experiential 
facts,  and  is  as  important  and  persistent  a  development,  as  is 
the  yiew  of  the  similar  problems  taken  by  science  or  by  philos- 
ophy. There  is  as  much  experience,  and  as  sure  and  valid  a 
growth  of  experience,  to  authorize  the  religious  answer  to 
these  problems  as  can  be  appealed  to  by  any  rival  or  conflicting 
answer.  The  solution  of  religion  is  no  less  fairly  ontological, 
and  no  more  dubiously  anthropomorphic  and  developmental, 
than  is  the  solution  of  the  same  problems,  whether  as  proposed 
by  physical  science  or  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 

What,  then,  is  needed  is  the  service  of  critical  and  reflective 
"thinking  in  a  mediating  way ; — or,  in  one  word,  of  philosophy 
in  the  most  generous  and  sympathetic  form  of  its  function  of 
reconciliation.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  the  totality  of  experience 
which  needs,  and  which  ever  needs  anew  and  more  profoundly, 
a  more  satisfactory  and  complete  explanation.  It  is  the 
totality  of  the  human  nature,  whose  is  this  experience,  which 
demands  the  satisfactions  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  And 
better  that  no  attempt  at  philosophizing  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  problems  should  be  left  in  their  old-time  condition  of 
imperfect  solution,  than  that  the  different  aspects  of  this 
experience  should  have  their  differences  exaggerated  and 
acerbated  anew;  or  that  the  schisms  and  dissatisfactions  of 
the  mind  inquiring  into  these  problems  should  be  made  more 
extended  and  disturbing.  But  so  unfortunate  and  unreason- 
able a  result  can  come  only  from  either  the  unworthy  con- 
tempt, or  the  unwarranted  over-confidence,  of  the  mission  of 
philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  religious  life  and  development 
of  humanity. 
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